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PREFACE. 


Thk  following  Treatise  is  an  expansion  of  the  Outline  of 
Psychology  contained  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of 
my  "  Principles  of  Human  Physiology  "  (1852  and  1855), 
but  omitted  from  the  later  editions  of  that  work,  to  make 
room  for  new  matter  more  strictly  Physiological  The 
appreciation  of  that  Outline  expressed  at  the  time  by  several 
friends  to  whose  opinions  I  attached  great  value,  made  me 
contemplate  the  separate  reproduction  of  it,  at  some  future 
date,  in  an  enlarged  form:  but  the  fulfilment  of  that 
intention  has  been  delayed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
pressure  of  Official  duties;  and,  since  this  has  been 
lightened,  by  the  diversion  of  all  the  time  and  thought  I 
could  spare  into  an  entirely  different  line  of  Scientific 
investigation.  That  investigation,  however,  having  been 
taken  in  hand  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  systematic 
prosecution  by  the  ^^  Challenger''  Expedition,  I  found  myself 
free  to  entertain  a  proposal  made  to  me  by  the  projectors 
of  the  ^^International  Scientific  Series,"  to  republish  my 
Outline  in  an  enlarged  form,  as  one  of  their  Popular 
Treatises. 

Not  having  seen  reason  to  make  any  important  change  in 
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mj  own  Psychological  views  since  I  first  put  them  forward, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  having  found  them  confinned  and 
extended  by  the  experience  and  reflection  of  twenty  yeara, 
I  set  myself  to  revise  my  former  exposition  of  them,  with  the 
idea  of  simply  introducing  such  illustrations  as  might  lead  to 
the  more  ready  apprehension  of  the  principles  I  aimed  to 
enforce,  and  of  filling-np  suri  deficiencies  as  it  miglit  seem 
most  desirable  to  supply.  But,  as  I  proceeded  with  the 
work,  I  found  it  grow  under  my  hands ;  and  it  has  at  last 
80  far  exceeded  the  limits  originally  contemplated,  as  to 
become  unsuitable  to  the  Series  for  which  it  had  been 
designed,  from  which  it  has  been  accordingly  withdrawn, 
for  issue  as  an  independent  Treatise. 

I  now  send  it  forth  as  a  contribution  to  that  Science  of 
Human  Nature,  which  has  yet  (as  it  seems  to  me)  to  be 
built-up  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  any  Philosopher  haa 
hitherto  taken  as  his  foundation.  To  the  character  of  a  System 
of  Psychology,  this  treatise  makes  no  pretension  whatever; 
being  simply  designed  to  supplement  existing  Systema  of 
Physiology  and  Metaphysice,  by  dealing  with  a  group  of 
anlyeetay  which,  occupying  the  border-ground  between  the 
two,  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  both.  Hence, 
in  treating  of  Sensation,  I  have  not  entered  into  those  details 
on  the  Physiology  of  the  Senses  which  are  readily  accessible 
elsewhere ;  but  have  especially  applied  myself  to  the  eluci^ 
dation  of  the  share  which  the  Mind  has,  not  only  in  tlm 
tn^rjfrtlaiim  of  Senae-impresaions,  but  in  the  pr^tkteUm 
of  Sensorial  states  not  leas  real  to  the  Ego  who  expe* 
timn  than  an  tlioea  ealled-forth  by  external  objects, 
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— a  topic  of  the  greatest  importance  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  all  Testimony  given  under  a  Mental  preconception.  And, 
in  like  manner,  I  have  done  no  more  than  enumerate 
a  large  proportion  of  those  principal  modes  of  Mental 
activity,  which  are  commonly  designated  as  Intellectual 
Faculties,  Propensities,  and  Emotions;  in  order  that  I  might 
have  space  to  bring  into  clear  view  that  distinction  between 
their  atUomatic  and  their  mliti-onal  operation,  which  has 
long  appeared  to  me  the  only  sound  basis,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  Education  and  Self-discipline,  and,  on  the  other,  for 
that  Scientific  study  of  the  various  forms  of  fzbnormal 
Mental  activity,  which,  rightly  cultivated,  is  probably  the 
most  promising  field  of  Psychological  inquiry* 


It  would  be  ungrateful  were  I  not  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  renewing  the  expression  of  the  special  obligations  I  owe, 
in  the  original  construction  of  my  "  fabric  of  thought "  on 
this  great  subject,  to  the  writings  and  conversation  of  my 
valued  friends  the  late  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Professor  Lay- 
cock,  Dr.  J.  D,  Morell,  and  Dr*  Noble. — To  the  first  of 
these  it  had  been  my  intention  to  dedicate  this  Treatise,  the 
title  of  which  he  had  kindly  permitted  me  to  borrow  from 
one  of  his  own  ;  and  I  have  gladly,  therefore,  complied  with 
the  wish  of  hia  Family,  that  I  should  dedicate  it  to  bis 
Memory*  No  one  can  know  the  wonderful  mggeativenesa 
of  Sir  H.  Holland's  scientific  writings,  who  has  not  had 
the  occasion  (which  has  often  occurred  to  myself)  to  trace 
back  to  them  some  of  the  best  of  the  thoughts  which  he 
hfld  honestly  believed  to  be  his  own.    This  I  have  found 
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particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Bubject  of  Attention ; 
the  fundameDtal  importance  of  which  in  relation  to  the 
Will^  I  &rst  learned  from  him  to  appreciate. 

Other  obligations  to  later  writers  on  Psychology  are  noted 
in  their  proper  places :  bat  aU  the  general  doctrines  of 
importance  herein  set  forth,  will  be  found,  I  believe,  either 
explicitly  stated  or  clearly  indicated  in  my  original  Outline ; 
and  in  their  fuller  development  I  have  preferred  to  draw 
either  upon  my  own  mental  experience  and  that  of  otherSi 
or  upon  that  yqxj  large  group  of  abnormal  phenomena, 
which  has  not  yet  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  been  discussed 
by  any  professed  Psychologist,  but  of  which  the  careful  study 
seems  to  me  absolutely  essential  to  a  duo  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  the  Will  to  the  Automatic  activity  of  the  Mind^ 
and  of  both  to  the  Physiological  Mechanism.  Some  apology 
may  be  thought  due  for  ihe  introduction  of  so  many  old 
WbA  familiar  illustrations  ,  and  especially  for  such  numerous 
citations  from  the  well-known  work  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  on 
"  The  Intellectual  Powers,"  But  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
bring  in  old  stories  whenever  they  were  specially  to  the 
point ;  and  I  believe  that  in  many  instances  I  have  been 
able  to  give  them  an  entirely  new  application, 

la  conclusion  I  venture  to  ask  for  a  Mr  measure  of  m*. 
dolfanee  for  such  errors  and  shortcomings  (especially  on 
the  Psychological  side)  as  will  doubtless  be  discovered  m 
this  Treatise;  on  the  ground  that  it  haa  been  impossible 
for  mo  to  devote  to  it  that  continmuM  thought,  whi«i&  ii 
esiKcially  required  for  the  systematio  prosecution  of  any 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  exposition  of  its  results. 


Att 
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Had  I  kept  the  work  back  longer  in  the  hope  of  a  more 
fiB^yomable  opportunity  for  its  production,  Z  might  have 
altogether  lost,  with  the  advance  of  years,  the  power  of 
producing  it  Such  as  it  is,  Z  offer  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  Psychological. 
Science,  and  are  disposed  to  widen  its  area  of  investigation ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  those  who  desire  a  definite  basis  and 
aim  in  the  ZnteUcctual  and  Moral  training  either  of  others 
or  themselves; — ^with  the  hope  that  Z  may  at  any  rate 
atimulate  some  other  investigator  to  follow-out  the  path 
I  have  tried  to  open,  who  shall  bring  to  the  Scientific 
interpretetion  of  Physiological  phenomena  a  knowledge  of 
Metephysics  to  which  I  can  lay  no  claim,  and  a  Mind  better 
trained  in  abstract  thought 
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TO  THE  F0X7RTH  EDITION. 

Sdtcb  the  first  issne  of  the  following  Treatise,  the  qnestion 
of  '^  Human  Automatism''  has  largely  engaged  the  attention 
of  that  increasing  portion  of  the  public  mind  which  interests 
itself  in  scientific  enquiry.  The  Address  of  the  eminent 
Physicist  who  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  at  the  Belfast 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  embodied  a  philosophical 
creed  of  which  it  seems  a  necessaiy  corollary,  that  all  Mental 
as  well  as  bodily  activity,  being  the  outcome  of  the  ^^  poten- 
tialities ''  of  Matter,  is  subject  to  Physical  conditions  alone. 
— ^The  distinguished  Biologist  who  brilliantly  expounded  at 
the  same  Meeting  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that  **  Animals  are 
Automata,"  explicitly  maintained  (in  direct  opposition  to 
Descartes  himself)  that  Man  is  only  a  more  complicated  and 
yariously-endowed  Automaton:  his  bodily  actions  being 
determined  solely  by  Physical  causes ;  the  succession  of  his 
Mental  states  depending  entirely  upon  the  molecular  activi- 
ties of  his  Cerebrum ;  and  the  movements  he  is  accustomed 
to  regard  as  expressing  his  feelings,  or  as  executing  his  inten- 
tions, having  their  real  origin  in  Brain-changes,  of  which  those 
feelinj2[8  and  intentions  are  the  mere  concomitant  ^^  symbols 
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in  conBcioTieness."* — Professor  ^\xs\tf%pronunciamento  waa 
Boon   followed  by  that  of   an   al)le    Matbematician,    who 
brought  to  that  profoundly  difficult  problem  of**  Body  and 
Hind  "  which  haa  exercised  the  greatest  intellects  &x)m  Aris- 
totle to  J,  S,  Mill,  the  training  of  a  skilled  athlete,  who 
t  knocks  down  with  one  vigorous  blow  any  opponent  unpre* 
spared  for  his  peculiar  mode  of  attack.     Relying  exclusively 
upon  Physical  experiences,  Professor  ClilTord  affirmed  without 
the  smallest  hesitation,f  that  as  the  only  thing  which  can 
Bibly  be  conceived  to  influence    Matter  is  either  the 
[position  or  the  motion  of  surrounding  matter,    the  state* 
ment  *'  that  the  Will  influences  Matter"  is  simply  "non- 


'  an  affirmation  which  assumes  that  Professor  Clifford 
knows  all  about  matter  and  its  dynamical  relations,  and 
therefore  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  say  that  Mankind 
at  large  are  wrong  in  the  conviction  that  the  movemonta 
of  their  Bodies  are  in  any  way  directed  by  their  MukIs. 

From  the  confidence  with  which  ^what  are  asserted  to  be 

the  inevitable  oondosions  of  Physiological  science,  are  now 

^idvanced  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Human  Automatism,  it 

^igbt  ba  supposed  tbat  some  new  facts  of  peculiar  impor- 

had  been  discovered,  or  some  more  cogent  deductioais 

^dra¥m  from  the  facts  previonaly  known.    But  after  an  atten* 

live  re>6Xil&illilaon  of  the  whole  4Qeation,  I  find  nothing  in 

I  the  results  of  more  recant  ivaoarchei  to  ibake  the  convio- 

at  which   I  arrived  nearly  forty  yean  ago^t  of  the 
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existence  of  a  fundamental  diBtmction,  not  only  between 
the  Rational  actions  of  sentient  beings  guided  by  experience, 
and  the  Automatic  movements  of  creatures  whose  whole  life 
18  obviously  but  the  working  of  a  mechanism, — but  also 
between  those  actions  (common  to  Man  and  intelligent 
brutes)  which  are  determined  by  a  preponderating  attraction 
towards  an  object  present  to  the  consciousness,  and  those 
(peculiar,  as  I  believe,  to  Man)  in  which  there  is,  at  one 
stage  or  another,  that  distinct  purposive  intervention  of  the 
self-conscious  Ego  which  we  designate  Will,  whereby  the 
direction  of  the  activity  is  modified. 

What  modem  research  seems  to  me  to  have  done,  is  to 
eincidate  the  mechanism  of  Automatic  action ;  to  define  with 
greater  precision  the  share  it  takes  in  the  diversified  phe- 
nomena of  Animal  life,  psychical  as  well  as  physical ;  and  to 
introduce  a  more  scientific  mode  of  thought  into  the  Physio- 
logical part  of  the  enquiry.  But  in  so  far  as  those  who 
profess  to  be  its  expositors  ignore  the  fundamental  facta  of 
Consciousness  on  which  Descartes  himself  built  up  hia  phi- 
losophical fabric,  dwelling  exclusively  on  PhysicaJ  action  as 
the  only  thing  with  which  Science  has  to  do,  and  repudiating 
the  doctrine  (based  on  the  universal  experience  of  mankind) 
that  the  Mental  states  which  we  call  Yolitiona  and  Emotions 
have  a  causative  relation  to  Bodily  changes,  they  appear  to 
me  to  grasp  only  one  half  of  the  problem,  to  see  only  one 
side  of  the  shield  (§  2) .  That  the  principle  of  the  Conservation 
of  Energy  holds  good  not  less  in  the  Liviog  body,  than  in 
the  Inorganic  world,  I  was  myself  among  the  earliest  to 
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maintain.^  That  in  tie  most  powerful  Muscular  effort 
irhich  can  be  called  forth  by  the  Human  Will,  there  k  no 
more  a  creation  of  Energy  than  in  an  Automatic  convtilsioni 
I  believe  as  firmly  as  Professor  Clifford.  And  tlmt  the  general 
tendency  of  modem  Scientific  research  is  to  extend  the 
domain  of  Law  to  every  form  of  mundane  change, — the 
belief  in  the  Uniformity  of  Causation  being  now  assumed 
as  axiomatic  in  all  scientific  procedure, — I  recognize  as  fully 
as  Mr*  Herbert  Spencer  (§  574).  This  tendency  could  not 
be  expressed  more  forcibly,  than  in  the  foUowing  citation 
from  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick*s  recent  Treatise : — 

''Tha  belief  that  events  are  detenamately  related  to  ih»  state  of 
things  immediAtely  preoeding  tbem,  is  now  hold  by  uH  competent 
thinkers  in  respect  of  all  kinda  of  occuirenoea  except  Human  VoUtiona. 
It  haa  steadily  grown  both  inteaaively  and  extensively,  both  in  clesY* 
neM  and  certainty  of  conTiction,  and  in  universality  of  appheatioQ^  as 
the  human  mind  haa  dereloped  and  human  experience  haa  been  system' 
attsed  and  enlarged.  Step  by  stcfp^  in  snooessive  de}M&rtinent9  of  Uet^ 
oooflicting  modes  of  thought  have  reoeded  and  iaded,  until  at  length 
thev  have  vuii^bad  everywhere*  except  from  this  mysterioua  oitadel 
of  WilL^t 

Before  enquiring,  however,  whether  there  is  adequate 
ground  for  regarding  tlie  Human  Will  in  this  exceptional 
light,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  basis  there  is  for  the 
assumption  tiat  the  range  of  Physical  Causation  extends 
itself  from  the  sphere  of  Matter  to  that  of  Mind, — in  other 
words,  that  Moral  Causation  and  Physical  Causation  are 
convertible  terms. 

It  may  be  fairly  urged,  on  one  side,  that  the  tendency  of 

•  •*  On  th«  Met&al  lUJatbns  ef  the  Vital  and  PhpiGal  FofOM,' 
SVaiiM«£.,  USO. 
t  ^Ths  UeUieOs  ef  Elhka,**  p  47. 
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modem  Scientific  investigation  has  been  to  show  that  a  very 
large  proportion  (if  not  the  whole)  of  those  changes  whose 
succession  constitutes  our  Mental  life,  are  determinately 
related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Mental  states  which 
immediately  preceded  them,  and,  on  the  other,  ito  the 
Material  conditions  of  the  BodUy  organism.  The  pure 
Metaphysician,  who  studies  the  "  Laws  of  Thought "  in 
the  abstract,  as  if  Man  consisted  of  Mind  without  Body, 
no  more  doubts  the  former,  than  the  Physiologist,  who 
works  upwards  from  Body  to  Mind,  and  studies  the 
successions  of  Consciousness  as  functions  of  the  Nervous 
System,  can  question  the  latter.  And  the  Psychologist, 
whose  object  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer) 
is  to  elucidate  "not  the  connection  between  internal 
^^  phenomena,  nor  the  connection  between  external  phe- 
**nomena,  but  the  connection  between  these  two  con- 
**  nections,"  and  who  studies  the  relation  between  Psychical 
phenomena  and  Physical  conditions  through  the  whole  range 
of  the  Animal  kingdom,  interpreting  these  phenomena  by  a 
scientific  scrutiny  of  his  own  experiences,  and  applying  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  explanation  of  the  actions  of 
organisms  whose  constitution  resembles  his  own  (this  enquiry 
being  Uie  special  object  of  the  present  Treatise),  finds  him- 
self irresistibly  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  Automatism* 
has  a  very  large  share  in  the  life  of  every  Human  being ;  and 
is  thus  naturally  led  to  question  whether  there  is  any  part  of 

♦  In  the  tenn  "  Antomatiam,*'  as  used  here  and  elsewhere,  I  inclnde  not 
nerely  those  BodLUy  bat  those  UenJtaX  activities,  which  art  deUrminaiel^ 
rdoUd  to  (or,  in  other  words,  are  caused  by)  previous  bodily  or  mental  activi^ 
iSm,  to  the  ezclosion  of  all  choice  or  utf-direction  on  the  part  of  the  Ego. 
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Man's  action  which  is  exempted  from  the  Law  of  Physical 
Causation- 

The  oorrectire  to  this  view,  however,  appears  to  mo  to  be 
fomwhed  by  the  iatelligeut  study  of  that  large  class  of  the 
phenomena  of  Human  Kature,  which  lies  patent  to  every 
trained  observer  in  the  ordinary  conrae  of  events.  For  the 
more  carefully  he  studies  these  phenomena,  the  more  clearly 
is  he  led  to  see  that,  as  has  been  pithily  said  by  Emerson^ 

T/iOUffhU  rtde  the  World  ^  and  that,  though  the  spheres 
of  nwml  and  p/rysicai  Causation  impinge  (as  it  were)  upon 
one  another,  they  are  in  themselves  essentially  distinct. 
The  influence  of  a  great  Idea  conceived  by  a  thinker 
in  his  closet,  in  dominating  the  action  of  im  entire 
Nation,  is  utterly  disproportioned  to  any  conceivable  piny 
of  molecular  forces  that  can  be  excited  by  the  Physical 
agency  of  the  thinker  in  putting  his  idea  into  speech 
or  writing.  The  Moral  power  of  the  **  thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  burn''  in  the  utterances  of  the 
Poet,  cannot  be  correlateil,  like  the  mechanical  Energy 
exerted  by  his  mttscles  in  the  wTiting  of  his  verse,  with  the 
quantity  of  food  he  may  have  consumed  in  their  production. 
And  the  new  direction  that  may  be  given  to  the  whole 
cotu-se  uf  two  lives,  bj*  the  faintest  expression  of  Emotion  in 
A  tone^  a  look,  or  a  touch,  cannot  be  brought  to  any  common 
metisure,  either  with  those  Mnscular  contractions,  or  with 
those  molecular  changes  in  Nervous  matter,  which  are  the 
Physical  causes  of  iu  manifestation* 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  even  when  we  look  at 
Human  action  from  its  Mental  side,  without  any  regard  to 
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Physical  antecedents,  we  cannot  help  recognizing  in  it  the 
principle  of  Cansatlon  by  character  and  circumstances ;  and 
that  without  the  power  of  prediction  which  we  derive  from 
organized  experience,  as  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Sidgwick 
(Op.  cit  p.  48),  social  life  would  be  impossible.  But 
while  every  one  admits  the  existence  of  Uniformities  in 
Human  action  which  constitute  the  basis  of  our  Social 
fabric,  every  one  also  admits  that  the  closest  observation  of 
these  Uniformities,  and  the  most  sagacious  analysis  of  their 
conditions,  does  not  justify  anything  more  than  a  "  fore- 
cast*' of  the  course  of  action,  either  of  individuals  or  of 
communities,  in  any  given  contingency.  *'Who  would 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  done  such  a  thing?"  is 
our  frequent  exclamation  in  regard  to  some  one  of  whom  we 
considered  that  we  had  a  most  intimate  knowledge :  that  ^^  the 
unexpected  [in  Politics]  is  what  always  happens,"  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  It  is,  of  course,  open  for  the  Automatist  to 
assert  that  the  element  of  uncertainty  here  arises,  as  in  the 
case  of  weather-forecasts,  from  the  complexity  of  the  con- 
ditions, and  from  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  them  j 
and  he  might  fairly  urge,  on  general  grounds,  that  if  we 
could  grasp  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  measure  the 
potency  of  each,  no  "unconditioned"  or  self-originating 
element  would  be  found  to  have  interfered  with  the  regular 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  But  he  has  no  right  whatever 
to  assujne  this.  The'  whole  history  of  Science  shows  that 
the  investigation  of  "  residual  phenomena  "  has  been  a  most 
fertile  means  of  discovery  in  regard  to  agencies  not  pre- 
viously suspected.    And  until  it  shall  have  been  proved  that 

h  2 
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there  are  no  Homaa  actions  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  "unconditional  sequence,"  such  an  assumption  cannot 
be  admitted  as  an  adequate  disproof  of  the  testimony  borne 
by  Human  Consciousness  to  the  opposite  effect  **  It  is  im- 
"  possible  for  me  to  think,'*  says  Mr.  Sidgwick,  {Op, 
cit*  p,  51)j  **  in  the  moment  of  deliberate  volition,  that 
**  my  volition  is  completely  determined  by  my  formed  cha- 
*'racter  and  the  motives  acting  upon  it  The  opposite 
**  conviction  is  so  strong  as  to  be  absolutely  unshaken  by 
*'  the  evidence  brought  against  it  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
*'  illusory.  •  •  •  No  amount  of  experience  of  the  sway 
"  of  motives  even  tends  to  make  me  distrust  my  intuitive 
"  consciousness,  that  in  resolving  after  deliberation  I  exer- 
l**cise  fipee  choice  as  to  which  of  the  motives  acting  on  me 
f  **  shall  prevail.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  proof  that  this 
**  consciousness  is  erroneous,  could  overcome  the  force  with 
**  which  it  announces  itself  as  certain  ;  and  I  cannot  fierceive 
"  that  such  proof  has  been  given/' 

It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  belief  entertained  by  all 
men— except  Philosophers — in  their  own  freedom  of  choice 
(within  certain  limits)  between  different  modes  of  action,  is 
an  illusion  of  ignorant  <^  common  sense,^  which,  like  the 
vulgar  belief  that  the  sun  mo\*e8  round  the  earth,  is  utterly 
dispelled  by  the  light  of  Science.  But  the  two  beliefs  rest 
upon  an  entirely  different  basis.  The  latter,  like  other 
erroneous  beliefs  which  arise  in  the  exercise  of  our 
ieiisei,  is  an  inference  from  the  facts  of  Consciousnessi 
which  a  more  enkiged  exp^ience  (such  as  that  afforded  by 
almost  eveiy  railwmy-joumey)  shows  to  be  untenable:  the 
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fonner  is  the  immediate  affirmation  of  Consciousness  itself, 
the  assurance  of  which,  its  constant  recurrence  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  only  serves  to  confirm. 

The  direct  Testimony  of  Consciousness  as  to  any  one  of 
its  primal  cognitions,  must  be  held,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of 
higher  account  than  the  deductions  of  Reason  from  data 
afforded  by  other  cognitions ;  constituting,  in  fact,  a  ^^  base 
"  of  verification  "  to  which  all  our  logical  triangulation  must 
be  worked  back,  if  we  desire  to  test  its  validity.  And  no 
fact  of  Consciousness  as  to  which  Mankind  in  general  is  in 
accord,  can  be  disproved  save  by  the  contradiction  afforded 
by  some  other  primary  cognition  of  superior  validity.  For, 
as  has  been  truly  said  by  John  S.  Mill,  "feeling  and 
"  thought  are  much  more  real  than  anything  else ;  they 
"are  the  only  things  which  we  directly  know  to  be 
"real."*  We  know  nothing  about  matter,  as  Berkeley 
demonstrated,  except  by  inference  from  the  manner  in 
which  its  states  affect  our  consciousness ;  "  itself  we  do  not 
"  perceive ;  we  are  not  conscious  of  it"  And  hence  those 
so-called  "  experiences,"  on  the  basis  afforded  by  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  Physical  Science  is  built  up,  being  really 
nothing  else  than  "assumptions  to  account  for  our  sen- 
"  sations  "  (Mill),  can  only  be  accepted  as  valid,  in  so  far  as 
they  accord  with  those  primal  cognitions  which  we  cannot 
dissociate  from  our  own  consciousness  of  personal  agency. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  Professor  Clifford  affirms  (Joe.  cit.) 
that  no  interaction  can  possibly  take  place  between  Bodily 
and  Mental  states, — ^the  Physical  fiwts  going  along  by  them- 

♦  ••  Posthumous  Essays,-  p.  202. 
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selves,  and  the  Mental  facts  going  along  by  thomselves,  on 
two  utterly  different  platforms, — he  calls  upon  us  to  receive 
I  as  the  indubitable  teaching  of  Science,  the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  based  upon  one  set  of  experiences  alone ; 
notwithstanding  that   this  is  completely  contradicted  by 
another  set,  which,  as  appealing  much  more  directly  to  our 
lovm  consciousness,  has  a  stronger  claim  upon  our  accept- 
ance.    For  all  Mankind— except  philosophers  of  Professor 
Clifford's  school — accept  it  as  a  fact  "based  on  the  normal 
**  experience  of  healthy  men  "  that  running  a  pin  into  one*s 
fle«h  is  the  cause  of  that  mental  state  which  we  call  pain 
I^Huxley,  Op.  cit.  p.  574) ;  a  certain  neurosis^  or  molecular 
[ehange  in  the  Nervous  system,  producing  a  corresponding 
$is^  or  affection  of   the  Consciousness.    And,  con- 
ijy,  since  all  Mankind — except  the  followers  of  Pro- 
[lessors  Huxley  and  Clifford — accei>t  it  lis  a  fact  *^  based  on 
■the  normal  experience  of  healthy  men,'*  that  the  state  of 
mind  which  we  term  Volitioii  is  the  oause  of  tlie  muscular 
movement  that  gives    expression  to  it — ^a  psycAosis  pro- 
ducing the  newr<mui  which  calls  forth  Muscular  contraction — 
fl  cannot  see  that  this  conviction  can  bo  nullified  by  any 
inference  drawn  from  an  order  of  facts  that  is  capable  of  an 
entirely  different  interpretation.    The  doctrine  propounded 
L  by  Professor  Huxley  in  bis  BeUast  lecture,  that  the  feeling 
rire  call  Volition  is  not  the  cause  of  the  voluntary  act,  but  Uie 
1**  symbol  in  consciousness  "  of  that  state  of  the  Brain  which 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  that  act  (like  the  blowing  of  the 
fteam-whistle,    which    signals,  but  does   not  cause,  the 
4tarting  of  the  locomotive),  and  that  the  itiongeet  Tolition 
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has  therefore  no  power  in  itself  to  call  forth  a  movementy 
seems  to  me  to  find  its  best  answer  in  the  explicit  statement 
which  he  himself  put  forth  not  many  years  previously,  that 
'*  the  belief  that  our  Volition  counts  for  something  as  a  con- 
"dition  in  the  course  of  events,"  is  one  which  "can  be 
"  verified  experimentally  as  often  as  we  like  to  try,"  and 
therefore  "stands  upon  the  strongest  foundation  upon 
^'  which  any  belief  can  rest,  and  forms  one  of  our  highest 
"truths."* 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  reasons  latterly  as- 
signed by  Professor  Huxley  for  giving  up  this  assured 
belief,  we  find  them  mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  certain 
actions  which  would  be  ordinarily  accounted  Volitional  (as 
being  initiated  by  an  intentional  efibrt)  in  Man,  can  be 
performed  under  circumstances  which  strongly  indicate  a 
purely  Automatic  causation. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  by  Goltz,  that  a  Frog  from  which  the  Cere- 
brom  has  been  removed,  and  which  (according  to  ordinary  Physiolo- 
gical doctrine)  has  consequently  lost  the  power  of  yolontary  move- 
ment, will  jump  when  irritated,  the  direction  of  this  movement  being 
affected  by  the  incidence  of  light  upon  its  eyes;  though  making  no 
effort  to  feed  itself,  it  will  swallow  food  put  into  its  mouth,  and  may 
thus  be  kept  aliye  for  weeks  or  months ;  and  will  utter  its  croak  when 
a  particular  part  of  its  back  is  stroked.  But  further,  although,  when 
put  on  the  hand,  the  Frog  sits  there  crouched,  perfectly  quiet,  and 
would  remain  so  unless  stimulated  to  action,  yet  (says  Professor  Hux- 
ley) "  if  the  hand  be  inclined  very  gently  and  slowly,  so  that  the  frt>g 
"would  naturally  slip  off,  the  creature's  forepaws  are  shifted  on  to  the 
"  edge  of  the  hand  until  he  can  just  prevent  himself  from  falling.  If 
<*  the  turning  of  the  hand  be  continued,  he  mounts  up  with  great  care 
"  and  deliberatioD,  putting  first  one  leg  forward,  and  then  the  other, 
«<  until  he  balances  himself  with  perfect  precision  upon  the  edge»  and 

•  •*  Lay  Sennons,"  p.  160. 
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'*  in  tlie  taming  of  the  bind  oTer  be  goes  throogL  the  oppodte  8«t  oC 
"  operationd,  until  he  comes  to  be  seated  in  security  upon  the  back  of 
••  the  hand. "—(F(^rfiiii/;j%  Jirview,  NoT*  1874.  p.  667)* 

Now,  that  Man  is  himself  continually  making  yet  more 
elaborate  adjustmenta  of  his  mnscnlar  movements,  under 
circimistanoefl  wkich  forbid  the  idea  that  they  are  in  an}'  way 
directed  by  his  Conscious  Will,  is  expressly  shown  in  varioua 
parts  of  the  present  work  Some  of  these  actions,  as  coughing 
(§  47)  and  sacking  (§  48),  are  originally  or  primarily  Auto- 
matic; and  can  be  experimentally  shown  not  to  depend  upon 
Cerebral  instrumentality,  exc4*pt  when  performed  in  obedience 
to  a  Volitional  mandate.  Others,  as  walking  erect  (§  §  1 6-18), 
are  originally  performed  under  the  conscious  purposive  direc- 
tion of  the  mind  ;  but,  when  they  hare  once  become  habitual, 
they  may  be  repeated  involuntarily,  and  even  nnconsciouBly, 
by  a  secondary  or  acquired  Automatism,  the  mechanism  of 
which  has  constructed  itself  in  virtue  of  the  tendency  of  the 
Nervous  system  to  yraw  toXhe  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually 
exercised  (§  278).  And  this  is  equally  true  of  those  mote 
special  activities  which  have  been  acquired  by  **  training," 
— such  as  rope-doncuig  (§  381J,  music-playing  ($  1U4), 
juggling  with  balls  (§  104),  &a ;  for  these  may  bo  per- 
formed (as  wc  arc  accustomed  truly  enough  to  say)  *'  me- 
chanically "  by  any  individctal  by  whom  they  have  been  so 
habitually  repeated  as  to  have  become  a  "  second  nature.'* 
Of  this  general  princii>1e,  of  which  nuitterotts  examples 
1  hereafter  come  liefore  the  reader,  the  following  singu- 
larly curious  illustration,  which  I  have  lately  received  from 
a  trustworthy  source  (a  Clei^gyman  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land), may  bo  here  presented : — 
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•^  While  I  was  a  student  in  Dnblin  tJiUTorsityj  I  was  at  an  eveumg 
••  party  at  which  a  lady  was  asked  to  play  for  cLancing.  Unfortunately 
**  fihe  had  taken  far  too  much  at  supper ;  aud  iras^  iu  fact,  after  she 
•*had  begTin  to  play,  so  drunk  as  to  be  totally  unablo  to  rise  off  the 
**  etooL  I  was  standing  near  the  pianOj  and  aaw  hor  eyes  closo»  her 
"  head  fall  forward,  and  givo  every  maiiifestatioti  of  ale  op  except  snore 
**  aloud*  But  her  playing  went  on  in  perfect  time  j  and»  in  fact,  the 
'*  difficulty  wae,  when  she  had  ended  a  waltz  or  quadrille,  to  imikc  her 

stop;  for  when  she  was  shuken  out  of  6leop»  it  was  evidently  hor 
**  inU^ntion  to  go  on  the  whole  night.  To  set  her  going  again,  it  was 
**  only  necessary  to  place  hor  bauds  on  the  keys,  and  she  would  bi?giii 
**  a  new  quadrille,  soon  again  relapsing  into  sleep,  and  yet  contiuiatig 
*•  to  play  welL  I  was  studying  a  deep  course  of  Motapbysics  at  the 
•*  time,  for  my  degree  in  those  subjects  in  Trinity  College;  and  the 
••  case  made  a  great  iinpresfiion  on  my  mind.  I  could  not  account  for 
**  it  on  any  of  my  then  principles ;  but  I  see  it  perfectly  now/* 

I  have  recently  learned,  too,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  experience  in 
Telegraph  olHces,  for  transmitters  of  messages,  when  they  have  been  for 
eome  time  in  the  eervice,  to  work  the  inatrumonts  without  conscious 
thought  of  what  they  ai'e  doing.  '^Tbey  read  the  words,*'  says  my 
inibrmant,  **pas3  them  through  their  minds,  and  transfer  them  to 
*'tho  sending  part  of  tho  apparatus,  just  as  unconsciously  and  auto- 
•'  matically  as  Wheatstone*s  transmitter  does*  I  have  often  found 
**  myself/'  ho  continues,  **  indulging  in  trains  of  thought,  or  even 
**  listening  to  a  conversation  that  might  be  going  on  near  me,  and  yet 

continue  to  *  receive  *  and  *  send*  just  as  if  I  was  giving  my  whole  at- 
•  tention  to  the  work ;  and  when  I  canio  to  see  the  messages  after* 

wards,  I  knew  that  they  had  passed  through  my  hands  only  by  the 
.writing.     Once,  indeed,  when  on  night  duty,  I  became  com*. 

lately  unconscious  whiM  sending  a  long  and  monotonous  '  group ' 
**  message,  consisting  entii-ely  of  figui-es,  and  woko  up  bewildered; 
•*  and  hikd  to  ask  the  recei-s^ng  station  *  after  what  ?  *  before  I  cnuld 
**  pTOoeed«  Some  clerks  believe  that  tho  work  is  done  more  accuratt^ly 
*^*whax  done  automatically;  but  I  ecarcely  think  this  justified  by 
*•  eacperienco." 

Howerer  strange  these  statements  may  geem,  they  find 

eir  parallel  in  our  own  familiar  experience*     For  almost 

every  one  who  luis  been  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloiidj 

is  well  aware  that  he  may  continue  to  do  this  with  perfect 


(sulation^  punctuation^  emphasis,  and  intonation,  while 
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his  mind  is  80  completely  engrossed  by  some  entirely  dif- 
ferent subject,  that,  until  his  Attention  is  recalled  to  it,  he 
is  no  more  aware  that  he  is  reading,  or  conscious  of  the 
guidance  he  has  been  receiving  from  his  visual  sense,  than  is 
the  philosopher  of  the  pursuance  of  his  walk  whilst  his  whole 
mind  is  given  to  the  solution  of  some  knotty  problem  (§  117). 
Tlie  only  difference  between  the  case  of  the  reader-aloud  and 
tliat  of  the  telegraph-clerk,  is  that  the  words  whose  visual 
pictures  have  &llen  on  the  retina,  are  expi^saed  in  the  one 
case  by  acts  of  vocalisation,  in  the  other  by  a  special  kind  of 
finger-language^  So,  the  case  of  the  musical  performer 
who  continued  to  play  quadrilles  in  her  sleep,  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  ambulatory  thinker ;  a  previously  acquired  suc- 
cession of  movements,  once  initiated,  going  on  without 
conscious  direction;  each  movement  being  suggested  by  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  itsdf  suggesting  the  next. 

The  same  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  legitimately 
applicable  to  the  ca»e  of  the  French  Sergeant,  on  wluch  great 
stress  is  laid  by  Prof*  Huxley  {loe.  ciL  p.  568)  as  indicating 
that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Voluntary  action  in  our- 
•elvea  is  really  Automatic.  For,  as  a  consequence  of  a  wound 
in  thebaad  recetvedat  Gravelotte,  this  man  frequently  passed 
apont4ineously  into  a  state  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
artificially-induced  Hypnotiaro,  wbooe  phenomena  are  de^ 
acribed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Xreatise  {\\  493 — 500), 
Tbd  esseDttal  peculiarity  of  this  state  ii  the  suspension  of 
the  diraetiDg  rad  oontrolUng  power  of  the  Will ;  so  that  the 
wbole  course  of  aetion  is  determined  Automatically  by  Sug* 
(eatiocu    And  its  pbonomeDa,  so  Jar  from  affording  any 
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^ftcvidenoe  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  our  normal  state,  and 
that  what  we  call  Will  is  only  the  '^  symbol  ia  conscious- 
ness "  of  a  material  change  which  would  equally  take  place 
withont  it,  seem  to  me  to  testify  exactly  the  contrary.  For 
we  cannot  help  recognizing  a  marked  tlifference  between 
the  nortmil  and  the  a^^^^j^ea/ states  of  such  subjects ;  and,  as  I 
think  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  discussion  of  these  and  of 
allied  states  (Chaps.  XIV,,  XV*),  that  diilerence  essentially 
consists  in  the  suspension  in  the  latter  state  of  that 
yolitional  power,  which  in  the  former  directs  and  controls 
the  successions  of  thought  and  action.  And  on  the  recog- 
nition of  this  difference  will  depend  our  appreciation  of  the 
relative  Moral  "  responsibility  '*  of  the  subjects  of  tliese 
states,  for  the  same  actions  performed  in  the  normal  and  in 
the  abnormal  conditions  respectively.  Thus  we  should  hold 
the  French  Sergeant  fully  *'  responsible ''  for  any  theft  lie 
might  commit  w^hen  in  full  possession  of  his  wits ;  and  yet 
for  the  very  same  action  performed  in  his  Automatic  state, 
we  should  be  ready  to  admit  the  excuse  that  he'  had  no 
power  of  self-control  (p.  xxxviii). 

Thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  cases  cited  by  Professor 
^Huxley  are  readUy  explicable  by  the  principle  of  secandajy 
&r    acquired   Automatism    first    explicitly  laid    down    by 
ley ;  this  taking  the  place  in  Man  (save  as  regards  such 
actions  as  breathing  and  sucking,  which  are  essential  to  the 
'life  of  the  infant)  of  those  wliich  are  primnnj  or  original 
among  the  lower  animals.     And  I  hold  it  to  be  the  legiti- 
_mate  inference  from   the   fact  that  certain  actions  of  the 
Trog,  resembling  those  which  Man  might  execute  Volition- 
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ally  nnder  like  eircninstances,  are  perfonned  Automatically, 
that  a  provision  exists  in  the  inherited  structure  of  the 
Prog,  for  doing  that  which  Man  only  learns  to  do  by 
intentional  *^  training/' — an  inference  which  all  Physiolo- 
gical study  tends  to  con6rm.  For  the  fullest  recognition 
of  Autoraatifim  in  the  iKrformances  of  Goltz's  frog  does 
not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  testimony  of  my  own 
Consciousness,  that  when,  being  called  on  to  balance  my 
body  nnder  some  unaccustomeil  circumstances  (as  in  crossing 
a  stream  on  a  narrow  plank,  or  over  a  series  of  stepping^ 
stones),  I  give  my  whole  attention  to  the  act,  the 
movements  of  my  body  are  executed  under  my  intentional 
direction.  Again,  the  fact  that  various  actions  have  become 
BO  familiar  to  me  by  habit  as  tx)  be  performed  Automati- 
cally, affords  no  real  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  my 
Q'^nx  Conscionsuess,  that  when  I  was  first  trained  (or  was 
training  myself)  to  execute  them,  my  Will  issued  the 
mandates  which  were  carried  into  effect  by  my  musclet. 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  piece  of  delicate  handiwork,  such  as 
a  minute  dissection,  or  the  painting  of  a  miniature — requir- 
ing constant  visual  guidance,  and  trained  cxActness  of 
muscular  response — can  be  executed  without  a  distinct 
Volitional  direction  of  each  movement  And  I  find  myself 
finite  unable  to  conceive  that  when  I  am  consciously 
attempting,  whether  by  speech  or  by  writing,  to  excite  in 
the  minds  of  my  readers  the  ideas  which  are  present  to  my 
own  consciousness  at  tfas  moment,  it  is  nor  my  Hind  which 
is  putting  my  lips  or  my  band  in  motion,  but  that  (as 
Philessor  Hosley  maintains)  it  is  my  Body  which  is  moving 
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of  itself  and  simply  keeping  my  mind  informed  of  its 
moTements. 

If  this  doctrine  were  true,  not  only  of  particular  cases, 
bat  of  Human  life  generally,  it  is  obvious  that  its  stream 
would  flow  on  exactly  as  it  does,  if  we  had  no  Consciousness 
at  all  of  what  we  are  about ;  that  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  the  "  ideagenous  molecules  "  would  do  the  work  of  the 
philosopher,  even  if  they  never  generated  ideas  in  his  mind ; 
that  he  would  give  forth  its  results  in  books  or  lectures,  not 
from  any  intention  or  desire  that  his  books  should  be  read 
and  his  lectures  heard,  so  as  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  other 
minds  into  relation  with  his  own,  but  simply  because  certain 
molecular  motions  in  his  brain  call  forth  the  movements  of 
speech  or  writmg;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  noblest 
works  of  genius — the  master-pieces  of  the  poet,  the  artist, 
and  the  musician — ^would  none  the  less  be  produced, 
if  the  '^symbols  in  consciousness"  were  never  evoked 
in  their  producers'  nature,  and  would  prove  none  the  less 
attractive  to  other  Automata,  if  the  molecular  movements  of 
their  brains  should  be  equally  incapable  of  exciting  either 
intellectual  or  emotional  activity;  such  activity  being,  to 
use  a  legal  phrase,  mere  ^^  surplusage."  To  myself  this 
eeems  like  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  For  although  I  maintain 
in  the  present  Treatise  that  an  Automatic  action  may  take 
place  in  the  Cerebrum,  which,  without  any  intervention  of 
consciousness,  may  evolve  products  usually  accounted 
Mental,  yet  in  all  such  cases  the  action  takes  place  on  the 
Unes  previously  laid  down  by  Volitional  direction;  being 
exactly  parallel,  in  the  case  of  cerebral  action,  to  that 
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secondaty  or  acquired  Automatism,  by  which  particular  kinds 
of  Movement,  originallr  acquired  liy  *'  training,"  come  to  be 
performed  *'  mechanically/' 

I  fail  to  find  J  then,  in  any  of  the  modern  developments 
either  of  Physical  or  Physiological  science,  any  adequate 
grounds  for  abandoning  the  position  maintained  in  the 
following  Treatise,  as  to  the  direction  and  control  to 
which  the  Autiimatic  activity  of  Man  is  subject  in  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  his  Volitional  power, — that 
is,  the  power  exerted  by  the  Ego  not  only  with  a  distinct 
purpose^  but  with  a  consciousneu  of  effort^  the  strength  of 
which  is  the  mark  and  measure  of  its  exercise. 


The  direct  testimony  of  Consciousness,  in  regard  not  only 
to  the  existence  of  this  Volitional  power,  but  also  to  the 
Self-determination  of  the  Ego  in  the  exercise  of  it,  is  borne 
out  by  numerous  other  considerations  of  various  degrees  of 
ogency,  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  each  other ;  the 
fgregate  of  which,  like  that  of  the  mutually-supporting 
Poutworks  round  a  citadel,  adds  enormously  to  the  strength  of 
the  position,  though  each  indejiendently  might  be  incfticient 
for  its  defence. 

1.  It  is  supported  by  the  very  existence  of  the  Idea 
symbolised  in  ihe  word  cltoice;  an  idea  which  we  coald 
not  entertain,  if  we  did  not  find  something  answemble 
to  it  in  our  own  subjective  experience.  For  in  ex- 
Kature  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  truly  termed 
'**  choice/'  If  a  i)iece  of  Iron  be  brought  witliin  the  sphere 
of  attraction  of  twu  Magnets  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  it^ 
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one  near  bnt  feeble,  the  other  strong  but  remote,  we  feel 
assured  that  it  will  be  drawn  towards  the  one  which  makes 
the  stronger  poll  upon  it ;  and  we  take  its  motion  in  one  or 
the  other  direction,  as  the  indication  of  the  superior  tractive 
force  of  the  magnet  towards  which  it  tends.     To  use  the 
word  '^  choice  "  in  such  a  case — ^to  say  that  the  iron  chooses 
towards  which  of  the  magnets  it  shall  move, — ^would  be  felt 
by  every  one  a  misapplication  of  the  term.     The  same  would 
be  the  case  as  regards  any  other  action  determined  by  Phy- 
sical Causation.     And  yet  on  the  Determinist  doctrine,  if  I 
am  attracted  by  the  temptation  of  an  immediate  but  im- 
moral pleasure,  and  am  deterred  from  it  either  by  a  sense  of 
duty  or  by  the  fear  of  the  remote  consequences  of  the  sin,  I 
have  no  more  "  choice  "  as  to  the  course  I  shall  take,  than 
has  the  piece  of  iron  that  is  attracted  in  opposite  directions 
by  two  magnets.     Now  my  contention  is,  not  merely  that  I 
hat&e  a  choice,  but  that  the  very  existence  of  an  Idea  which 
can  be  derived  from  no  other  source  than  Human  experience, 
confirms  the  testimony  of  my  own  consciousness  to  that 
effect  "*"  And  the  like  confirmation  is  afforded  by  the  familiar 
reply  "  I  have  no  choice^''  in  cases  in  which  we  feel  it  to  be 
a  fkecessity  (whether  physical  or  moral)  that  we  should  take 
a  particular  line  of  action. 

That  in  making  our  Choice,  and  in  acting  upon  it,  we  are 
determined  by  the  "  preponderance  of  motives,"  I  do  not 
call  in  question;   the  Self-determining  power  of  the  Will 

*  The  case  seems  to  me  cxactl  j  parallel  to  that  of  the  notion  of  Force,  \rhich 
is  hued  on  our  own  oofntcwusiuss  of  c  fort  in  originating  or  in  resisting  Motion 
(S  W). 
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^seeming  to  me  to  be  exerted  in  modifying  the  prei>onderanai 
which  die  motives /JtT  se  would  determine.  Tlie  aflirmation 
that  our  actions  are  determined  by  the  strongest  motires, 
appears  to  me,  indeed,  a  mere  truism ;  being  only  another 
mode   of   saying  that  the  motive  which  prevails    ia   the 

Ffltrongest  For  we  have  no  other  test  of  the  relative  strength 
of  motives,  tlian  that  which  is  afforded  by  our  experience  of 
their  action  in  each  individual  case.  If  we  put  into  a 
balance  two  bodies  of  known  densities,  we  can  predict,  by 
the  comparison  of  their  dimensions,  which  will  preponderate. 
But,  if  the  density  of  one  or  both  is  unknown,  we  can  only 
determine  which  is  the  heavier  by  seeing  which  scale  goe« 
down.  And  so  we  can  have  no  other  measure  of  the  relative 
strength  of  Motives  of  different  orders,  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  their  resi>cctire  effects  in  the  determination  of 
the  conduct.  Now,  all  cxi>erience  shows  that  Motives  which 
aay  exert  a  preiK)nderating  influence  at  one  moment,  are 
con)iiarati%*ely  powerless  at  anotlier;  on  the  other  hand, 
Motives  whoso  influence  at  one  moment  ia  scarcely  felt,  may 

f  come  to  acquire  a  force  that  makes  them  far  outweigh  those 
which  At  first  over*balanced  them.  Tliis  is  especially  ap- 
parent wheii  we    exert   our  Volitional    power  of   *•  self^ 

Lcontrol "  to  check  the  immeiiiate  action  which  is  prompted 
eme  Automatic  impulse;  time  l>eing  tJius  gained  for 
tlie  excited  feeling  to  subside,  and  for  the  ''second 
thoQgbta  *^  of  the  higher  Reason  to  make  themselves  heard*^ 


II  Is  aot  alwtyi^  bowercf,  th«t  "moiul  tliotigtiii  tut  bc«t**    For  thi 
impidn  majr  b«  a  UmmUtA  out,  ftuil  Um  *'m:coii<1  tlioas^ta^ 
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And  a  farther  reflection  on  our  own  mental  experi- 
ences will  satisfy  us,  that  these  variations  in  the  relative 
strength  of  Motives  mainly  arise  from  the  degree  of  Atten- 
tion that  we  give  to  each  respectively.  An  excited  Feeling 
which  would  soon  die-out  if  left  to  itself,  will  retain  its 
potency,  or  even  gain  augmented  force,  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  brood  over  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of 
those  remoter  considerations  which  deliberation  suggests, 
increases  in  proportion  as  they  are  dwelt  on.  And  just  as,  in 
the  case  of  the  two  magnets,  we  may  reverse  then:  relative 
attractions  by  changing  their  respective  distances  from  the 
iron  between  them,  so  can  each  Ego  who  has  acquired  the 
power  of  directing  his  own  course  of  Thought  and  Feeling, 
alter  the  relative  potency  of  different  motives  or  sets  of 
motives,  by  determimUely  directing  his  attention  to  those 
which  would  draw  him  in  one  direction,  and  by  partially  or 
completely  excluding  those  of  an  opposite  tendency  from  his 
mental  view. 

If  it  be  urged  by  the  Automatist  that  this  fixation  of  the 
Ego's  attention  on  one  set  of  motives  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  is  really  due  to  the  superior  strength  of  the  motive 
(supplied  by  his  previously-formed  character)  which  leads 
him  to  desire  so  to  fix  it,  I  reply  that  no  experience  of  which 
I  am  conscious  is  more  real  to  me,  than  that  if  I  did  not 
vuike  an  effort  to  keep  my  attention  fixed,  the  desire  alone 
would  fail  to  do  it.  I  am  further  conscious  that  a  great 
deal  more  is  "  taken  out  of  me  *'  (to  use  an  expressive 
colloquialism)  by  the  prolongation  of  such  a  struggle,  than 
by  a  far   larger  measure  of  undistracted  mental    action. 
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And  I  ask,  **  Why,  on  the  Automatist;  theory,  shoald  this 
**  be?  " — ^To  myself  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  in  the  control  he 
*tliufi  acquires  over  the  Automatism  of  his  nature,  that  Man^a 
freedom  of  choice  essentially  consists ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  virtue  of  his  want  of  power  to  gain  a  complete 
control,  that  his/rcedom  is  limited. 

This  view  seems  to  me  to  fiod  its  strongest  support  in  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  been  most  largely  and  moet 
successfully  engaged  in  the  Education  of  the  young.  For> 
as  I  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  learning^  they  watch 
for  the  dawn  of  this  power  of  reflection  and  deliberation  in 
the  child,  endeavour  to  strengthen  his  feeble  resolution  by 
judicious  encouragement^  lead  him  to  reflect  upon  the  con* 
sequences  of  his  misdoing  to  himself  or  to  others^  and  give 
additional  force  to  his  sense  of  Duty  by  earnest  appeals  to 
it,  so  as  to  sustain  him  in  a  conflict  to  which  he  is  as  yet 
unequal  if  left  to  himself;  but  at  the  same  time  they  make 
him  feel  that  he  must  not  always  expect  such  help,  and  that 
it  rests  with  himself,  by  habitually  fixing  his  attention  upon 
what  his  Beason  and  his  Moral  Sense  tell  him  he  ouykt  to 
doy  to  be  able  to  mil  to  do  it  agunst  his  inclination. 

Ko  experience  is  so  remarkable  in  its  bearing  on  this 
question,  as  that  of  the  Philanthropic  men  and  women  who 
have  taken  the  lai^gest  and  most  efficient  share  in  the  work 
of  JuvenDe  Reformation*  For  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
dm  of  boys  and  girls,  who  have  grown  up  to  a  most  un- 
managaable  age,  in  habits  of  entire  unrestrainedness  of 
Thought  and  Feeling,  and  in  no  more  restrainednass  of 
JLctiCQ  thaa  has  been  imposed  on  them  by  external  ooercioa 


mm 
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or  bj  fear  of  punishmenL  These  young  ^*  reprobates  "  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  self-control,  or  of  doing  anything  else 
than  that  which  their  inclinations  prompt  j  their  noticma  of 
*'  right "  are  all  based  upon  limited  self-interest ;  and  tliey 
hold  everything  to  be  "  wrong  "  which  interferes  with  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  own  **  rights."  Now  the  first 
lesson  that  has  to  be  taught  them  is  that  of  obedience  to 
discipline,  for  which  punishment  has  often  to  be  used  as  a 
motive*  But  in  proportion  as  the  habit  of  s^Z/'-controI  is 
acquired,  appeals  to  the  better  nature  come  to  have  a  force 
superior  to  that  of  mere  coercion ;  and  the  greatest  success  is 
attained  when  that  controUing  power  is  spontarwousltf  exerted 
imder  the  direction  of  the  oiigkt  or  ought  noL  Soj  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  dormant  Moral  Sense,  the  first  teaching 
goes  to  show  that  what  the  pupil  considers  his  [or  her"| 
"rights*'  are  some  one  else's  '* wrongs";  and  the  Golden 
Rule  is  enforced  by  the  practical  applications  which  are 
found  most  snitablo  to  impress  it  on  each  individual  nature. 
Thus  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  development  of  that  higher 
Moral  sense,  on  which  the  principle  of  Religious  obligation 
ifl  most  securely  based  (§§  209-215).  But  the  result  of  the 
most  successful  effort  in  this  direction  is  only  considered  to 
liave  heen  attained,  when  the  subject  of  it  has  been 
awakened  to  a  full  consciousness  of  possessing  a  power 
Kitkin  himMlf  to  resist  temptation  and  to  act  as  duty 
directs  ;  which  power  it  rests  with  himself  to  exert,  and  for 
the  non-exercise  of  which  he  is  responsible.* 

•  My  information  on  tliis  subject  is  mainly  derived  from  my  sister,  Moiy 
nUr ;  tb&a  wliom  no  one  con  speak  with  a  greater  w«:iglit  of  authority. 
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Of  oouxBe  it  will  be  replied  bf  the  Automatifft,  thai  all  sucli 
'*  tnuning"  is  part  of  the  external  influences  which  go  to  the 
fbrmation  of  the  Character ;  and  that  ite  efficacy  depends  upon  the 
degr^  in  which  the  sense  of  Duty  can  be  thtia  develojied  by  judicious 
culture  into  efficient  predominance.  But  I  affirm  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
notoriouB  experience,  that  it  is  the  reiteration  of  the  assurance  that 
the  Child  or  Jurenile  offender  can  gorem  his  temper,  if  he  will  try 
hard  enough ;  that  he  can  oyeroome  a  difficulty,  if  he  will  summon 
eourage  to  make  a  rigoroua  effort;  tbat  he  tan  choose  and  act  upon 
the  right,  vx  spite  of  strong  temptation  to  do  wrong,  by  determinaitltf 
hfepmff  he/ort  hd  mind  the  motiTes  and  sanctions  of  duty, — whidi 
oonstitatee  the  most  effectual  means  of  calling  forth  that  power  of 
••  8elf-oontrol/*  which  the  most  enlightened  Writen*  of  antiquity,  and 
the  most  aoooessful  of  modem  Educators,  concur  in  regarding  as  the 
moft  TaLuable  result  alike  of  Moral  and  of  Intellectual  discipline. — ^To 
tiie  ooDiittent  Automatist,  who  denies  the  existence  in  the  Ego  of  any 
t^lMfltairmining  power*  and  who  puts  bis  whole  trust  in  the  MotiTM 
brought  to  bear  ^m  without,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  tiy  can 
nally  haTC  no  more  meaning  than  the  word  choiot, 

2,  That  the  self-consciousness  of  Freedom  involved  in  the 
very  idea  of  c/u)ic&  is  not  illasory,  is  further  indicated  by  the 
universal  existence  of  a  Moral  Can^iousness  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  notion  of  Antomatism.  The  conception 
of  Freedom,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  remarks  (Op,  cit  p.  50), 
'^iSy  80  to  say,  the  pivot  npon  which  our  Moral  aentt«- 
<<  meotfl  naturally  piny/'  Our  feelings  of  approval  and  dia- 
iipproval  in  regard  to  Human  conduct^  are  of  an  order 
qiiita  different  from  those  we  entertain  in  regard  to 
«ny  kind  of  Mechanical  action.  I  Lave  no  moral  appro- 
bation for  a  chronometer  whoee  perfect  time-keeping  gives 
the  tme  place  of  a  ship  at  sea,  or  the  true  longitude  of  a 
transit-station;  tuch  as  I  Imve  for  the  maker  of  tbat 
chronometer,  whom  I  know  to  have  pnt  forth  his  utmost 
akill  m  iti  oonitriiDtion,  carikea  of  advantage  to  himself, 
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but  thinking  only  of  the  human  lives  he  helps  to  save,  or 
the  aocoracy  of  the  scientific  researches  in  which  he  thus 
bears  an  honourable  part  Nor  have  I  any  moral  dis- 
approval for  a  watch  whose  stopping  or  bad-going  causes 
me  to  incur  serious  detriment  by  missing  a  railway-train ; 
such  as  I  have  for  the  workman  whose  carelessness  in  put- 
ting that  watch  together  proves  to  be  the  occasion  of  my 
misfortune.  Yet,  upon  the  Automatist  theory,  neither  of 
these  Human  agents  could  help  doing  exactly  what  he  did ; 
and  I  am  therefore  alike  unreasonable  in  blaming  the  man 
who  has  caused  me  injury,  and  in  commending  the  man 
who  has  done  good  service.  So,  5gt»in,  our  feelings,  in 
i^ard  to  the  actions  of  brutes^  or  of  human  beings  whose 
brute  condition  seems  to  justify  us  in  considering  them  as 
Automata  (§  8),  are  very  different  from  those  with  which  we 
view  the  like  actions  of  men  whom  we  regard  as  possessing 
a  self-regulating  power.*  We  should  never  think  of  blaming 
a  wasp  for  stinging  us,  or  a  poisonous  snake  for  biting  us ; 
neither  do  we  esteem  a  bee  deserving  of  credit  for  its 
industry  in  laying  up  honey  for  our  use,  or  deem  the  silk- 
worm an  object  of  gratitude  for  the  toilsome  ingenuity  with 
which  it  spins  the  cocoon  whose  thread  furnishes  the  mate- 
rial of  our  most  beautiful  fabrics; — each  of  these  creatures 

*  See  the  "  Psychologie  NatureUe"  of  M.  Prosper  Despine ;  in  which  the 
meatal  mechanism  of  Crime  is  studied  from  nature,  under  the  guidance  of 
TiewB  as  to  the  relation  between  the  Automatism  of  Man's  nature  and  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  Will,  which  essentially  correspond  with  those  set  forth 
in  the  present  work.  A  large  proportion  of  Criminal  offenders,  according  to 
M.  Despine,  are  so  devoid  of  Moral  Sense,  that  they  must  be  accounted 
"  moral  idiots ;"  and  in  many  more,  that  sense  is  temporarily  overborne  by  ft 
L  which  the  subject  of  it  has  never  been  trained  to  control. 
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doing  that  which  it  is  ita  '^  nature  *'  to  do,  and  having  no 
power  to  do  otherwise.  We  make  the  like  allowance  for 
yonng  children,  or  even  for  **  children  of  a  larger  growth  '* 
(5  337),  in  whom  the  moral  Bcneo  and  the  power  of  self- 
control  have  not  yet  been  developed ;  as  we  do  also  for  the 
Insane,  who  are  either  deficient  in  the  power  of  self-direction, 
or  whose  will  is  overborne  by  some  nncontrollable  imptdse 
(§  557).  We  hold  them  "not  responsible"  for  any  injury  they 
may  do  ns ;  and  jtistiiy  the  discipline  to  which  we  subject 
them,  as  alike  needftil  for  the  welfare  of  society  at  large,  and 
likely  tu  be  beneficial  to  themselves.  But  we  view  in  a  veiy 
difierent  light  the  acts  of  simple  recklessness,  still  more 
liose  of  deliberate  selfishness,  and  yet  more  again  those  of 
cherous  and  unmanly  brutality,  that  are  committed  by 
men  who  knowing  bett4^r  have  preferred  the  worse  ;  acting  on 
tho  suggestions  of  slothful  folly,  or  the  cool  calculations  of 
self-interest,  or  the  fierce  impulses  of  malignant  passion, 
without  r^ard  to  the  euiferings  which  their  misdei^ds  may 
bring  upon  others* 


Wh«n«  lor  oxmrnpla,  a  man  throws  down  stoxuis  from  m  lioiifo-top 
^without  looking  to  mq  who  ui  below,  or  firei  a  pi«tol  in  a  crowded 
horonghfkm  witlioot  cam  as  to  who  may  bo  in  t2ii»  Use  of  the  bullet* 
not  only  does  the  Uwnigard  him  as  fuUj  *'  roeponaible  '*  Ibr  any  it^uiy 
that  may  be  canted  by  hia  act  (hotding  him  guilty  of  murder  if  death 
ttAinee},  but  public  foeUng  aaziotione  the  lafllctiou  of  fevere  puniBh« 
iBisnt,  although  he  had  not  inU^id^  to  do  harm  to  auyoue ;  and  thia 
he  muld  hwH  hilptd  doing  what  he  did,  and  mu«t  have  ufil^ 
^fidtf  »hut  his  eyM  to  its  po«ble  or  probable  oouaequeaoae. — So,  when 
a  man  delthvatelj  plane  to  blow  up  a  house  or  a  ship,  at  the  fiiaiflitft 
ef  iooree  or  (it  may  be}  of  kmufawk  of  huauui  livee^  Usr  the  eake  of 
giiiiing  a  few  tootM  or  hundreds  of  poimde  by  a  fraudulent  policy  of 
Inattra&ce*  the  primary  lastineti  of  humanstj  would  proleii  agaioet 
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his  being  pmiished  with  a  view  merely  to  the  prevention  of  mmilar 
crimes  and  to  his  own  reformation,  and  everyone  feels  that  he 
"richly  deserves"  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law.* — And  we  have 
no  terms  of  reprobation  strong  enough  for  the  cowardly  ferocity  of  a 
Nana  Sahib ;  who  gratified  his  hatred  of  the  British  to  whom  he  had 
previously  professed  to  be  a  friend,  by  the  brutal  murder  of  the 
defenceless  women  and  children  who  had  trusted  themselves  to  his 
protection;  and  who,  if  he  had  been  taken  "red-hand,"  would 
assuredly  have  been  deemed  by  the  world  in  general  a  fitting  olrject 
of  "  retributive  justice." 

But,  as  has  been  pithily  remarked,  if  vice  and  virtne  are 
prodncts  like  sngar  and  vitriol,  the  laws  of  whose  produc- 
tion Science  may  be  expected  to  discover,  "  it  will  be  as 
**  irrational  to  feel  indignation  at  base  and  cowardly  actions,  as 
^^  it  would  be  to  feel  angry  about  the  chemical  affinities.'* 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  irrationality,  on  the 
Automatist  hypothesis,  of  the  moral  approval  we  feel  for 
acts  of  noble  self-sacrifice ; — such  as  that  of  the  steersman  of 
the  burning  ship,  who  held  his  place  at  the  wheel,  so  as  to 
run  the  ship  towards  shore,  though  the  fire  beneath  was 
roasting  the  soles  of  his  feet ;— or  that  of  the  handful  of  brave 
men  who  blew  open  the  gate  of  Delhi,  the  stronghold  of 
the  Indian  mutineers,  in  the  face  of  what  seemed  certain 
annihilation ; — or  that  of  the  six  hundred  soldiers  who  kept 
their  stations  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  Birkenhead^  while 
the  women  and  children  were  being  lowered  into  the  boats. 
Could  we  entertain  that  feeling,  if  we  really  believed  the  men 
whose  deeds  and  sufferings  we  hold  among  our  most  precious 
memories,  to  be  nothing  more  than  well-regulated  machines? 

•  I  here  allDde  not  merely  to  the  recent  Bremerhaven  explosion,  but  to  a 
case  in  which  the  blowing  up  of  a  pile  of  building  that  contained  two  hun- 
dred people,  was  attempted  in  Glasgow,  fortunately  without  success,  when  I 
was  stridying  in  Edinbuigh  about  forty  years  since. 
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LOne  of  the  most  adniimMe  sayings  of  Fred.  W*  Robertson 
bas  always  seemed  to  mo  to  be  his  reply  to  the  remonstrance 
addressed  to  him  by  one  of  his  churcbwanlens,  as  to  the 
displeasing  e-ffectof  the  outspokenness  of  his  preaching  upon 
some  of  the  priuciiial  supporters  of  his  church.  **  I  don't 
"  care/'  he  said ;  meaning,  of  course,  "  I  must  preach  as  my 
"  own  sense  of  duty  prompts  me." — "  You  know  what  *  don't 
**  core '  came  to  ?  "  said  the  remonstrator. — *' Yes,  sir,*'  replied 
BobertsoQ,  "it  came  to  Calvary/*  That  the  sympathetic 
thrill  which  every  true  Christian  disciple  must  feel  when  he 
realises  the  full  force  of  these  pregnant  words,  is  the  illusion 
of  an  uucolightened  nature,  which  the  revelations  of  Science 
will  dispel  by  proving  their  uttarer  to  have  been  an  Auto- 
itOQ  whose  choice  between  duty  and   self-interest  was 

"iflitermined  solely  by  **  circumstances,'*  may  be  the  conclu- 
lioo  of  the  uaimpassioned  closet^philosopher ;  but  the  expe^ 
lience  of  all  who,  like  Robertson,  make  the  sublimeat  of  fdl 
octs  of  self-sacrifice  the  rule  and  guide  of  their  own  lives, 
recognises  in  such  sacrifice  a  Moral  power  far  transcending 
in  probative  value  any  logical  deduction  of  the  Intellect 


3.  I  find  the  embodiment  of  that  Moral  conitcioiuRieaa  in 
all  Language  and  Literature  \  for  whatever  may  be  the  judgs- 
at  of  Ethical  philosophers  as  to  the  nature  and  source  of 
'the  fundamental  distinction  betwen  fiqhi  and  Krongy  and 
whatever  may  be  the  direction  given  to  that  notion  by  the 
N^iot  by  which  the  judgment  of  each  individual  is  sliaped 
as  to  mJkai  ta  right  and  fcAai  ia  wrong  (§  lid2)|  the  sense  in 
these  terms  are  ttniversaUy  aoeapted  is  based  on  the 
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idea  of  a  ^(/"-determining  capability  to  nb  the  right  and  to 
avoid  the  wrong.*  This  aeems  to  me  perfectly  clear,  when 
"we  compare  this  acceptation  with  the  sense  we  attach  to  the 
very  same  words  when  applied  (figuratively)  to  a  piece  of  pare 
Mechanism.  If  I  say  that  my  watch  goes  "  right,"  I  do  not 
assign  to  it  any  moral  credit,  but  merely  mean  that  it  keeps 
time  well.  And  if  I  say  that  it  goes  "  wrong,"  I  do  Bot 
speak  of  it  as  an  object  of  blame,  but  merely  mean  that  it 
"wants  regulating. 

If  the  '*  wrong"  movement  of  the  self-acting  points  of  a 
Bailway  gives  such  a  direction  to  the  train  which  passes 
over  them  as  causes  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  life,  we  do  not 
imply  by  our  use  of  the  word  the  moral  criminality  with 
which  we  charge  a  pointsman  whose  drunken  carelessness 
has  brought  about  a  similar  calamity.  The  machine  cotild 
not  help  acting  as  it  did;  we  assume  that  the  pointsman 
could.  If  the  machine  proves  to  have  been  ill-constructed, 
or  to  have  got  out  of  order  by  neglect,  we  blame  tho  man 

•  It  is  not  a  little  instructive  to  find  the  Moml  Intuitions  of  men  like 
Prof.  Clifford  rising  up  to  assert  theraselres  against  their  Philosophy.  In  his 
on  ''Right and  Wrong  *'*(FortmQhtly  lUvkWfjy^c.^  1875),  it  is  diatinetly 
not  only  that  there  is  a  Moral  Seoflo  or  Conscience,  wlucli  is  *'  the  whole 
tggregate  of  our  feelings  aboat  nglit  or  wrong,  regarded  as  tending  to  make 
**  m  do  the  right  aotionfi  and  avoid  tiie  wrong  ones,"  but,  that  there  nro  feelings 
of  moral  Rpprovkl  and  disapproval  which  imply  **  choice  \**  that  **  a  pm-ticular 
"motive  if  mndfi  to  prevail  by  the  fixing  the  attention  upon  that  class  of  ro- 
"tnembered  things  which  calls  np  the  motivG/'  and  that  in  so  far  a»  this  act  of  , 
directiog  the  attention  is  volnntjiry,  **  I  am  responsible  because  1  nitido  the 
•* choice;"  and  that  "within  certain  Itaiita  I  am  responsible  for  vclmx  I  am 
**iiow,  because  within  certain  limits  I  hate  made  myeelf,"  In  all  this  ha 
3  to  mo  implicitly  to  recognize  that  direction  of  Bodily  action  by  the 
id  of  the  %o,  whicli  in  his  previous  Lecture  he  distinctly  denied  (p.  xxi) ; 
and,  whilst  still  upholding  the  principle  of  Uniformity  of  Sequ(im:e,  to  aiir- 
mder  all  that  essentially  coostitutea  Automatism. 
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whom  we  believe  to  have  been  m  fault ;  bat  if  its  working 
was  deranged  by  a  snow-atorm  of  unprecedented  violence, 
we  cannot  ^ay  that  any  one  is  chargeable  with  moral 
"wrong,"  So,  if  the  pointsman  can  excnse  himself  by 
showing  that  he  had  been  on  duty  for  eigbt-and-forty  hours 
continuously,  and  did  not  Itnow  what  he  was  about,  wo  shift 
the  blame  on  the  Directors  who  wrongly  overtaxed  his  brain ; 
whilst,  if  it  turns  out  that  hia  inattention  was  due,  neither  to 
drunkenness  nor  to  over-fatigue,  but  to  sudden  illness,  we 
cannot  say  that  any  one  was  in  fault  But,  on  the  Autonm- 
tist  theory,  the  pointsman  could  no  more  help  getting  drunk, 
than,  when  drunk,  he  could  help  neglecting  his  work  j  and 
the  railway-directors  could  no  more  help  keeping  the  points- 
man on  duty  for  forty-eight  hours,  than  he  could  help 
the  bewilderment  which  was  caused  by  this  overstrain  of 
his  powers.  And,  neither  the  drunken  pointsman  nor  the 
reckless  directors  were  any  more  morally  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  life,  in  the  one  case,  than  were  the  self-acting  points 
to  the  other :  each  being  a  machine  whose  movements  were 
determined  by  the  law  of  its  construction  and  the  conditions 
in  which  it  was  placed  ;  and  the  term  **  wrong,"  as  applied 
to  the  action  of  the  man,  having  no  other  meaning  than  it 
has  when  applied  to  the  working  of  the  self-acting  potDte* 
^-Tbe  Moral  Consciousness  of  Mankind  protests  against 
such  an  identification* 

80|  again,  I  am  unable  to  attach  any  definite  import  to 
inch  words  as  lyi^pknm^em^p^^i^^emdinmiia^  or  fempertintia^ 
—to  see  any  meaning  in  the  ancient  proverb  that  "  ho  that  is 
'*  slow  to  nngpt  m  beUer  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth 
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**  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city," — or  to  feel  any  admira- 
tion for  the  hero  who  "  has  gained  that  greatest  of  all  victories, 
"  the  victory  over  himself,**  if  the  course  of  action  results  from 
no  other  agency  than  either  physical  or  mental  Automatism, 
and  no  independent  power  be  put  forth  by  the  Ego  ui  deter- 
mining it.  And  if  I  felt  obliged  to  accept  that  doctrine  as 
scientific  tratli^  I  should  look  to  its  honest  and  consistent 
application  to  the  training  of  the  young  as  the  greatest  of 
social  calamities.  For  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  para- 
Ijsing  to  every  virtnous  effort,  more  withering  to  every 
noble  aspiration,  than  tlmt  our  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  belief  that  their  characters  are  entirely  formed  for 
them  by  "  heredity  "  and  "  environments ''  \  that  they  musi 
do  whatever  their  respective  characters  impel  them  to  do ; 
that  they  have  no  other  power  of  resisting  temptations  to  evil, 
than  such  as  may  spontaneously  arise  from  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  of  what  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  do  j 
that  if  this  motive  proves  too  weak,  they  can  do  nothing  oj 
themselves  to  intensify  and  strengthen  it;  that  the  notion 
of  **  summoning  their  resolution,"  or  **  bracing  themselves 
**for  the  conflict,"  is  altogether  a  delusion;  that,  in  fine, 
they  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  floating  down- 
stream in  a  boat  without  oara,  towards  a  dangerous  cataract, 
and  can  only  be  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  some  Deusex 
machind. — How  the  perception  of  this,  as  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  doctrine  of  Automatism,  weighed  "like  an  incubus" 
npon  the  spirit  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  when  he  first  fully 
awoke  to  it,  he  has  himself  told  ns  in  bis  Autobiography 
(p,  169).  **  I  felt,"  he  says,  **  as  if  I  was  scientifically  proved 
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*'  to  bo  tho  helplesa  slave  of  antecedent  circumstances  ;  m 
**  if  my  character  and  that  of  all  others  had  been  formed  far 
"  us  by  agencies  beyond  our  control,  and  was  wholly  out  of 
"  our  own  power/*  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  while 
continuing  to  advocate  as  scientific  truth  the  determination 
of  liiunan  conduct  by  the  fonned  character  of  each  indi* 
vidnal»  and  while  excluding  any  interference*^  cfc  the  final 
stage,  with  the  strict  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  he  impli- 
citly admitted  the  independence  or  unconditioned  agency  of 
the  Ego  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  "  I  saw/'  he 
saji,  **  that  though  our  character  is  formed  by  circumstanceSf 
**oar  own  desires  can  do  much  to  shape  tliose  circum- 
"  staooea ;  and  that  what  is  really  inspiriting  and  ennobling 
^*  in  the  doctrine  of  Freewill,  is  the  conviction  that  ite  have 
*♦  r0al poMrccerikeJormaiion  qfrntr  onmeAaracter;  that  oar 
*^'  will,  by  influencing  some  of  our  circunistanoes,  can  modify 
^*  our  futttre  habits  and  capacities  of  will  ing/*  I  can  attach  no 
I  other  meaning  to  this  remarkable  passage  (the  teaching  of 
[  whidi  18  more  ftilly  developed  in  chap.  L  of  Book  Yl  of  the 
«<  Syttem  of  Logic*'},  than  that  it  recognisca  a  factor  in  the 
iBUMlion  of  om  dMncletB,  which  is  tcmething  elae  than 
*'  bifwlity  /Jut  mvimsmmiB."*  For  I  can  mmreAj  msp/pmm 
J*  &  Hill  not  to  have  eean  that  if  a  man^a  desires  are  them- 
•elvts  tlie  liiQlti  of  aatooidnt  ^  cigcmMtmnmij'^  the  inco* 
I  hm  of  hepilen  elafcry  to  thoee  ditrtimstmncce  csan  no  more 
removed  by  mf  deaites  for  eelf^impiofimmit  whidi  er 
I  ariee  out  of  tbeoi^  tliaii  a  ve^twhidi ! 
on  a  man's  slioiild^i  can  be  tilled  off  by  its  own 
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graphic  narrative  of  his  miserable  experiences  from  fhe 
abuse  of  opinm  (§  543),  will  see  how  ineffectoal  are  the 
strongest  desires^  without  the  will  to  carry  them  into  effect. 


f 
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4«  It  may  be  confidently  stated  as  a  result  of  universal 
experience,  that  our  '*  capacity  of  willing,"  that  is,  of  giving 
a  preponderance  to  the  motive  on  which  we  elect  to  act^ 
depends,  firsts  upon  our  conviction  that  we  really  have  such 
a  self-det^Tuining  power,  and,  secmdh/y  upon  oxir  habitual 
exercise  of  it  The  case  which  is  unfortunately  but  tooj 
common,  of  a  man  who  habitually  gives  way  to  the  desir© 
for  Alcoholic  excitement,  and  is  ruining  himself  and  his 
family  by  his  self-abandonment,  will  bring  into  distinct 
view  the  practical  bearing  of  the  antagonistic  doctrines. 

The  Automatism  of  his  nature  (purely  physical  so  far 
as  the  bodily  craving  for  Alcohol  is  concerned,  §  155, 
but  including,  in  most  cases,  some  play  of  social  in- 
stincts) furnishes  an  aggregate  of  powerful  attractions  to 
the  present  gratification*  On  the  other  side  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  Moral  deterrents,  which,  when  the  Attention  is 
fixed  upon  them  in  the  absence  of  the  attractive  object, 
have  a  decided  preponderance,  so  far  as  the  desires  are  con- 
cerned. The  slave  of  intemperance  is  often  ready  to  cry 
oat,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
**  fit>m  the  body  of  this  death  ?^' — and  he  proves  his  sincerity 
by  his  readiness  to  tiike  every  indirect  precaution  that  does  j 
not  interfere  with  his  personal  liberty.  But  when  the  temp- 
tation recurs,  the  force  of  the  attraction  is  intensified  by  its 
actual  presence;  the  direct  sensory  presentation  makes  a 
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more  vivid  impression  than  the  ideal  representation  of  the 
deterrent  motives ;  and  the  balance,  which  previously  turned 

^iftgainst  the  indnlgcnce,  now  preponderates  in  favour  of  it 
^^hatj  then,  ib  it  within  the  power  of  the  Egfo  to  do  ?  On 
the  Automatist  theory,  nothing.     For  not  only  is  he  unable 

}  to  call  to  his  aid  any  motive  which  does  not  spontaneously 
arise,  bat  he  cannot  make  any  alteration  in  the  relative 
strength  of  the  motives  which  are  actually  present  to  his 
consciousness.  He  says,  to  himself  and  to  others,  **  I  could 
<*  not  help  yielding  " ;  and  Automatism  sanctions  the  plea. 
Society  may  be  justiiied  in  imposing  on  him  either  restraint 
or  punishment,  alike  for  its  own  security  and  for  his  welfare ; 
but  no  consistent  Automatist  can  regard  him  as  an  object  of 
the  moral  reprohaiwn  which  we  instinctively  feel  for  the  self- 
degreded  sot;  and  experience  shows  that  the  system  of 
external  repression  almost  invariably  loses  its  potency  as  a 
deterrent,  as  soon  as  ih^  restraining  influence  is  withdrawn. 
Now,  although  I  hold  it  beyond  question  that  a  state  may 
be  indaoed  by  habitual  Alcoholic  indulgence,  in  which  the 
unhappy  sabject  of  it  loses  all  power  of  resistance  (§§  544* 
647),  I  affirm  it  to  be  **  the  normal  experience  of  healthy 
**men,'*  that  the  ordinaiy  toper  has  such  a  power  in  the  earlier 
of  his  decadence,  and  that  he  is  justly  held  culpable 

'for  wot  exerting  it    This  power  is  exercised  in  the  deter- 

miiiate  flxadon  of  the  £go*6  attention  on  the  deterrent 

auitives  which  he  knows  M^dk  to  prevail,  and  in  the  deter* 

minale  withdrawal  of  bis  mental  vision  from  the  attraction 

cfa  be  knowi  <mgkt  mot  to  prevail;  so  that  the  intensifies* 

f  Iba  loniier,  and  tbe  weskeniBg  of  the  latter  give  to  the 
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claims  of  duty  a  preponderating  force  in  the  regulation  of 
the  conduct  The  deliverance  of  the  universal  experience  of 
Mankind  upon  this  point,  seems  to  me  to  take  a  rank  equal 
to  that  of  our  common-sense  decision  in  regard  to  the  reality 
of  an  external  world  (§  5).  And  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
superior  efficacy  of  our  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual we  are  endeavouring  to  rescue,  when  this  is  backed 
by  the  assurance  that  he  has  the  power  of  escape  from  the 
enslavement  which  he  feels  to  be  gradually  closing  in  upon 
him,  if  he  will  but  resolutely  exert  it.  We  say  to  him : — 
**  You  am  conquer,  if  you  niU.  And  it  rests  with  yourself 
**  ixy  wilL  You  have  every  possible  motive  of  the  highest 
^  kind  on  the  one  side,  and  nothing  but  the  attraction  of  a 
^  selfish  indulgence  on  the  other.  Be  a  man,  and  not  a 
**  beast  Exert  the  power  which  you  know  and  feel  your- 
<«  yourself  to  possess ;  keep  your  thoughts  and  aflfections 
<<  steadily  fixed  upon  the  right ;  avoid  the  first  step  in  the 
«  downward  path ;  and  when  the  moment  of  unexpected 
<<  temptation  comes,  make  a  vigorous  effort,  determine  to 
^^  succeed,  and  you  wiil  come  off  victorious.  And  when  you 
*'  have  once  done  so,  you  will  feel  a  more  assured  conviction 
^'  that  you  can  do  so  again ;  each  victory  will  make  the  next 
**  easier  to  you ;  and,  by  steady  perseverance,  you  will  re- 
<'  acquire  that  power  of  self-direction  which  will  enable  you 
^  to  keep  straight  without  an  effort'* — I  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  such  as  have  had  to  deal  with  these  sad  cases, 
whether  this  is  not  the  more  effective  method. 

Whatever  allowances  Society  may  be  ready  to  make  for 
individual  cases — rach,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Hartley 
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Coleridge,  who  was  the  victim  of  a  strong  hereditary  pre- 
dlBpositioo,  accompamed  by  a  constitittional  weakness  of 
will,^ — ^it  recognizes  as  a  fixed  conviction,  and  consistently 
acts  upon  that  conYiction^  that  the  incipient  drunkard  ha^ 
a  power  over  himself;  that  he  can  not  onUj  abstain  if  Ad 
ekoa$e8j  bat  that  Iw  can  choose  to  abstain  because  he  knows 
that  he  aught  to  do  so ;  and  that  when,  by  voluntarily  giving 
way  to  his  propensityj  he  brings  himself  into  a  condition  in 
which  he  is  no  more  responsible  for  his  actions  than  a 
Lunatic,  he  is  not  thereby  exempted  from  the  penalty  that 
may  attach  to  them,  but  must  be  held  responsible  for  having 
knowmgly  and  deliberately  brought  himself  into  the  con- 
dition of  irresponsibility.  On  the  Automatist  theory,  a 
dnmkard  who  deserts  a  comfortable  home  for  the  tap-room 
(I  make  large  allowance  for  those  who  have  uncomfortable 
homes),  who  neglects  an  attached  wife  and  loving  children 
for  the  society  of  profligates,  and  who,  with  ample  means  of 
higher  enjo)Tnent,  surrenders  himself  wthout  a  struggle  ta 
the  allurementd  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  at  last  renders 
himself  amenable  to  the  law  by  fatal  outrage  on  the  patient 
wife  who  has  long  borne  with  his  brutality,  is  no  more  a 
subject  of  moral  reprobation  than  poor  Hartley  Coleridge ; 
who,  when  he  strayed  from  the  loving  care  of  his  friends, 
would  be  found  in  the  parlour  of  some  rural  public-house, 
delighting  the  rustics  with  his  wonderful  stories,  and  in* 
dulging  to  his  heart's  content  in  the  unlimited  beer  which 
the  publican  was  only  too  glad  to  aUow  him*  When,  on 
the  other  band,  the  subject  of  a  strong  hereditary  Aleoholio 
craving  maintains  a  daily  conflict  with  his  tempter^  osee 
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every  means  he  can  think  of  to  avoid  or  weaken  its  seduc- 
tions, pats  forth  all  his  energy  in  resisting  them,  and, 
through  occasional  failures,  comes  off  on  the  whole  vic- 
torious, the  consistent  Automatist  can  have  no  other  appro« 
bation  to  bestow  upon  him,  than  that  which  he  would 
accord  to  a  self-governing  steam-engine,  or  a  compensation- 
balance  watch. 

5.  Farther,  the  existence  of  the  ideas  currently  at- 
tached to  the  words  dviy  and  respanaibilityy  is  an  evidence 
of  the  acceptance  by  Mankind  at  large,  of  the  belief  that 
every  normally-constituted  individual  has  a  power  of  choice 
and  self-regulation^ — "  ought  '*  necessarily  implying  "  can,** 
And  this  evidence  is  not  invalidated  by  the  discrepancy 
which  must  always  exist  between  legcd  and  moral  respon- 
sibility. For  the  Law,  looking  mainly  to  the  protection 
of  Society,  necessarily  deals  rather  with  acts  than  with 
motives;  and  punishments  must  often  be  inflicted  with  a 
deterrent  view,  which  we  may  not  regard  the  criminal  as 
having  morally  deserved. 

Thtis,  in  the  rescue  of  the  Fenian  conspirators  at  Manchester,  the 
men  who  made  the  attack  on  the  prison-van  which  involved  the  death 
of  police-sergeant  Brett,  were  doubtless  animated  by  what  they  deemed 
noble  and  patriotic  motives.  They  had  no  ill-will  towards  Brett  in- 
dividually ;  but,  as  the  Judge  laid  it  down  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  they  were  all  guilty  of  murder,  as  being  concerned  in  the 
common  design  of  using  dangerous  violence  towards  any  police  who 
might  resist  their  efforts  in  procuring  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners. 
The  man  Allen,  who  fired  the  £eital  shot,  seems  to  have  done  so  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  would  be  the  conse- 
quence : — **  I  will  free  you,  Colonel,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  if 
*'  I  swing  for  it."    If  the  same  thing  had  been  done  to  rescue  an 
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ap^  sIato,  or  to  re- take  a  sHp  captured  by  pirates  or  mutineeriy 
or  bj  an  enemy  in  war,  it  would  haye  beea  acooiinted  a  glorious  act 
of  heroism.  But  it  can  scaroel^  be  doubted  tbat  the  iniliction  of 
capital  puniBhtnent  on  the  riogleaders  in  thiB  outrage,  was  necessary 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Law  and  Order. — Hie  same  may  be  said 
of  the  executtou  of  Orani  Ibr  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  Napoleon.  Orstni,  it  i«  now  woU  known,  was  simply  the  iu- 
•troment  of  the  Carbonari  Society  to  which  the  Emperor  had  belonged 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  for  inflicting  the  condign  punishment 
decreed  by  its  laws,  as  the  penalty  incurred  by  any  of  its  members  who 
Mled  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  Tbo 
Emperor,  haYing  been  formally  tried  and  condemn  od  for  his  inaction, 
was  decreed  worthy  of  death,  according  to  the  oath  which  ho  had  him- 
I  mSd  taken;  and  lots  were  cast  to  select  the  individual  who  should  be 
[  diuged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  lot  fell  upon  Orsini ,  who 
I  summoned  fh)m  BirmiDgham  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  summons 
'  irms  one  (as  he  hinted  to  his  friends  there)  which  ho  folt  that  he  must 
obey,  though  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  It  is  dear  that  the  Emperor 
felt  no  personal  ill- will  against  him,  and  regarded  his  execution  as  a 
political  necessity;  the  publication  in  the  Moniieur  of  the  wiU  in 
which  Orsini  bequeathed  to  the  Emperor  the  liberation  of  Italy  and 
the  charge  of  his  children,  being  understood  at  the  time  by  well- 
informed  politicians  as  an  acceptance,  on  the  Emperor's  part,  of  both 
legacies,  of  whioh  acceptance  the  liberation  of  Italy  has  been  the  direct 
or  indirect  oonaequence.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  Orsini's 
Act  of  self-sacriBce,  under  what  we  may  deem  a  mistaken  sense  of 
duty,  was  lest  noble  than  that  of  other  patriots  whom  the  wckrld  holds 
in  honour. 

Omniscience  alone  can  rightly  assign  the  yrwral  responsi- 
bility of  each  individual  for  his  eeveral  acts ;  the  degree  of 
that  fesponsibilihr  being  deten&uied  (as  in  the  cases  cited 
BBder  the  last  head)  by  the  proportion  which  hia  Will  or 
self*n?^atiDg  power  bears  to  the  strcngtli  of  the  dominant 
motiYM  by  which  he  is  tugged  in  each  case.  This  ratiO|  as 
[already  shown^  will  be  a  *^  general  resultant  **  of  the  whole 
pre^OQS  course  of  life ;  erery  exercise  of  the  Will  increasing 
its  Tigoor  and  controlling  efficiencyi  while  eTery  weak  con- 
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cession  to  a  dominant  passion  tends  to  make  the  individual 
its  slave.  And  thus  a  man  (or  woman)  may  come  at  last 
so  far  to  have  lost  the  power  of  self-control,  as  to  be 
unable  to  resist  a  temptation  to  what  is  known  to  be 
wrong,  and  to  be  therefore  morally  irresponsible  for  the 
particnlar  act;  but  such  an  individual,  like  the  drunkard 
in  the  commission  of  violence,  is  responsible  far  his  irrespon- 
sibility^ because  he  has  wilfully  abnegated  his  power  of 
self-control,  by  habitually  yielding  to  temptations  which  he 
knows  that  he  ought  to  have  resisted. 

The  Moral  judgments  which  rce  form  of  the  actions  of 
other  men,  are  necessarily  as  imperfect  as  our  predictions  of 
their  conduct ;  since  no  one  can  fully  estimate  the  relative 
potency  of  heredity  and  environments,  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  the  sense  of  duty  and  capacity  of  willing,  on  the  other: 
and  the  consciousness  of  our  own  weakness  in  resisting  the 
temptations  which  we  feel  most  attractive  to  ourselves,  should 
lead  ns  to  make  laige  allowance  for  the  frailties  and  short- 
comings of  others.  There  are  too  many,  who,  as  old  Butler 
pithily  said^ 

**  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
«  By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  ta* 

Kindly  allowance  for  the  offender  ^  considering  thyself, 
lest  thou  also  be  tempted")  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
reprobation  of  the  offence.  And  thus  the  "  charity  **  which 
'^bearethall  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
'<  things,  endureth  all  things,*'  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  results  of  Psychological    enquiry  into  the  influences 
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which    forai   the   character    and   determine    the    relative 
poteQCy  of  motives. 

It  seems  to  me  (as  to  Mr.  Sidgwick,  Op,  cit,  p.  50)  quite 
clear  that  oo  the  Automatist  or  Determinist  theory,  such 
words  as  ** ought/*  "duty,"  " responsibilityj"  have  to  be 
used,  if  used  at  all,  in  new  Bignifications,  TIio  welfare  of 
that  aggregate  of  Automata  which  wo  call  Society,  may 
require  that  every  individual  automaton  shall  be  prevented 
from  doing  wliat  is  injurious  to  it;  and  punishment  for 
offences  actually  committed  may  be  reasonably  inflicted  as 
a  deterrent  from  the  repetition  of  such  offences  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  by  otiiers.  But  if  the  individual  has  in  himself  no 
power  eitlier  to  do  the  right  or  to  avoid  the  wrong,  and  if 
the  potency  of  that  aggregate  of  feelings  about  actions  as 
b^ng  "right  or  wrong"  which  is  termed  Conscience, 
entirely  depends  upon  "circumstances*^  over  which  he 
neither  has,  or  ever  has  had  any  control,  I  fail  to  see  in 
what  other  sense  he  should  be  held  "responsible*^  for 
doing  what  he  knows  that  he  "  ought  not "  to  have  done, 
or  for  not  doing  what  be  knows  that  be  "  onght  *^  to  have 
donei  than  a  Steam^eoginei  which  breaks  away  from  its 
^'govomor**  in  oonaeqnenee  of  a  sudden  incjease  of  steam- 
pretsnre^  or  which  ocnnes  to  a  stop  through  the  bursting  of 
its  ateam-pipe,  can  be  aoooontad  reaponsible  for  the  damage 
Ibaooe  arisiog, 

Tbo  idea  of"  responsibjlityv^  on  the  other  httid^  whieli  ii 
entertained  by  Manktnil  at  laige,  rests  upon  the  i 
not  only  that  each  Ego  has  a  Oonscieoee  which 
a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  which  (accocd* 
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ing  to  the  training  it  has  received)  decides  wluit  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  in  each  individual  case,  but  also  that  he 
has  a  Volitional  power  which  enables  him  to  intensify  his 
sense  of  ^^  duty  "  by  fixing  his  attention  upon  it,  and  thus 
gives  it  a  potency  in  determining  his  conduct  which  it  might 
not  have  otherwise  possessed.  That  this  power  is  a  part  of 
the  Ego^s  ^^  formed  character/'  and  that  it  can  only  be 
exerted  within  certain  limits,  is  fully  admitted  on  the 
doctrine  I  advocate ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the  Ego  is 
shifted  backwards  to  the  share  he  has  had  in  the  formation 
of  his  character  and  in  the  determination  of  those  limits. 
And  here,  again,  the  results  of  Scientific  investigation  are  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Beligious  Teachers.  For  no  one  can  study  these  with  care, 
without  perceiving  that  Jesus  and  Paul  addressed  them- 
selves rather  to  the  formation  of  the  Character  than  to  the 
lajring  down  rules  for  Conduct;  that  they  endeavoured 
rather  to  cultivate  the  dispositions  which  should  lead  to 
light  action,  than  to  fix  rigid  lines  of  duty,  the  enforcement 
of  which  under  other  circumstances  might  be  not  only  un- 
suitable but  actually  mischievous;  and  that  they  not  only 
most  fully  recognised  the  power  of  each  individual  to  direct 
the  habitual  course  of  his  thoughts,  to  cherish  his  nobler 
affections,  and  to  repress  his  sensual  inclinations,  but  made 
the  possession  of  that  power  the  basis  of  the  entire  system 
of  Christian  Morality. 

That  system  has  been  found  to  harmonize  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  race ;  which  has  proved 
its   capability  of  strengthening   every  virtuous   effort,  of 
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pving  force  to  every  noble  aspiratioB^  of  aiding  the  re- 
sistance to  the  allurements  of  Belf-interest,  and  of  keeping' 
at  bay  the  stronger  temptationa  of  vicious  indulgence*  The 
tendency  of  the  Automatist  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand^ 
which  represents  Man  as  nothing  but  **  a  part  of  tho  great 
**  series  of  cauaes  and  eflfects,  which,  in  unbroken  continnitr, 
**  composes  that  which  is,  and  has  been,  and  shall  be — the  sum 
"  of  existence,"  ^  seems  to  me  to  be  no  less  certainly  towards 
the  discouragement  of  all  determinate  effort^  either  for  indivi- 
dual Belf-improvcmcnt,  or  for  tho  general  welfare  of  the  race. 
For  though  it  fully  recognizes,  as  factors  in  Human  action, 
tho  most  elevated  as  well  as  the  most  degraded  claasea  of 
motives,  and  gives  all  the  encouragement  to  the  culture  of 
the  one  and  to  the  repression  of  the  other  that  fiiith  in  tho 
Uniformity  of  Causation  can  afford,  yet  by  refusing  to  the 
tEgo  any  capability  of  Ai«n^^^  modifying  the  potency  of  those 
Victors,  it  dries  up  the  source  of  that  sense  of  independence 
which  springs  from  the  conviction  that  Man^s  *' volition  counts 
**  for  something  as  a  condition  in  the  course  of  events,'*  and 
leaves  him  a  mere  mstroment  in  the  hands  of  an  inexorable 
Fate. 

To  myself  it  seems  as  if  nothing  was  wanting  cither  in 

sny  own  Self-consciousnossy  or  in  what  I  know  of  the  con* 

scions  experiences  of  other  men,  to  establish  the  extsteace 

of  the  **  self-determining  power  "  for  which  I  contend.    I 

[cannot  conceive  of  any  kind  of  evidence  of  its  existenee 

[more  cogent  than  that  which  I  already  possess.    And  feel- 

'log  assured  that  tho  sonroes  of  my  belief  in  it  lie  deep  down 

•  Ph>f.  HiaJ^y  la  •♦  Fortnii^tlf  lUrkw/'  ISor.  U7I,  ^  577* 
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in  the  nature  of  every  nonnally-constituted  Human  being, 
I  cannot  anticipate  the  time  when  that  belief  will  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  thought  of  Mankind; — when  the  words 
"ought,"  "duty,"  "responsibility,"  " choice,"  " self-con- 
"  trol,"  and  the  like,  will  cease  to  have  the  meaning  we  at 
present  attach  to  them ; — and  when  we  shall  really  treat  each 
other  as  Automata  who  cannot  help  doing  whatever  our 
"  heredity  "  and  "  environments  "  necessitate. 

Uniyessitt  of  Loinxu^ 
/line,  I87&* 
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BOOK  I. 

GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER    L 

OF  THB  GENERAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  MIND  AND  BODT. 

L  The  Conscious  Life  of  every  individual  Man  essentially  consist? 
in  an  action  and  reaction  between  his  Mind  and  all  that  is  outside 
it, — ^the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego,  But  this  action  and  re-action  can- 
not take  place,  in  his  present  stage  of  existence,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Material  Instrument ;  whose  function  it  is  to  bridge 
over  the  hiatus  between  the  individual  Consciousness  and  the 
External  World,  and  thus  to  bring  them  into  mutual  communica- 
tion. And  it  is  the  object  of  this  Treatise  to  take  up  and  extend 
the  inquiry  into  the  action  of  Body  upon  Mind,  as  well  as  of  Mind 
upon  Body,  on  the  basis  of  our  existing  knowledge;  so  as  to 
elucidate,  as  far  as  may  be  at  present  possible,  the  working  of  that 
Physiological  Mechanism  which  takes  a  most  important  share  in 
our  Psychical  operations ;  and  thus  to  distinguish  wh^t  may  be 
called  the  atUomatic  activity  of  the  Mind,  from  that  which  is 
under  volitional  direction  and  control — This  inquiry  has  been 
started  more  than  once,  but  has  not  until  recently  been  systemati- 
cally prosecuted.  "  There  is  one  view  of  the  connection  between 
Mind  and  Matter,"  says  Prof.  Dugald  Stewart,  "  which  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  just  rules  of  philosophy.  The  object  of  this  is, 
to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  their  union,  without  attempt- 
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ing  to  ei plain  in  what  manner  thej  are  united.  Lord  Bacon  was, 
I  believe,  tho  first  who  gave  a  distinct  idea  of  this  kind  of  specu- 
lation ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  progress  has  jet  been 
made  in  it**  Considering  his  oun  province,  howeyer,  to  be  purely 
Metaphysical,  the  eminent  Professor  just  quoted  gave  no  further 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  tho«c  who  have  more  recently  taken 
it  up,  having  for  the  most  part  been  Physiologists  and  Physicians^ 
rather  tlian  professed  Psychologists,  have  been  too  often  looked 
upon  by  tho  latter  as  opponenta  rather  than  aa  allies.  But  so  lo^g 
as  either  the  Mental  or  the  Bodily  part  of  Man*a  nature  is  studied 
lo  ike  fxdmion  of  the  other,  it  seems  to  tho  Writer  that  no  rekk 
progress  can  be  made  in  Psychological  Science ;  for  that  whidi 
"God  hath  joined  together,"  it  must  be  vain  for  Man  to  try  to 
«  put  aaundcr." 

2.  To  the  prevalent  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  mutual  rtlatitm» 
of  Mind  aud  Body,  may  be  traoed  many  of  the  Jallacies  discernible 
in  the  arguments  adduced  on  each  aide,  in  the  oft- repeated  eon- 
troverBics  between  the  advocates  of  the  MaUriaiutHc  and  tlio 
Spiritualiittc  hypotheses  ; — controversiea  in  themselves  almost  aa 
nbmrd  as  that  mortal  contest,  which  (tis  f;iblo  telLs  us)  waa  onoa 
carried  on  by  two  knights  respecting  the  material  of  a  shield  seen 
by  them  from  opposite  sides,  tho  one  maintaining  it  to  be  made  of 
gold,  the  otlier  of  silver,  and  each  proving  to  be  in  the  right  aa 
regaidod  the  half  seen  by  himself.  Now  the  Moral  of  this  fable^ 
At  nespecta  onr  present  inquiry,  is,  that  as  the  entire  shield  waa 
really  made-up  of  a  gold-half  and  a  silver-half  w&tcA  joined  eaek 
ctAcr  midway^  so  the  Mind  and  tho  Brain,  notwithttauding  thoce 
difibreocee  iti  jnrt^pertin  which  plaos  them  in  different  philoiiophieil 

i  4mte|p»riet,  ore  ao  intimately  blended  in  their  adum^  tbut  matt 
valnabla  infomiatioQ  ia  to  be  gained  by  seeking  for  it  at  the  points 
of  contact^  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  prosecution  of  those  older 

I  Viethoda  of  reaeareh,  in  which  the  Mind  has  been  studied  by  Meta- 
liiyiiciant  altogether  without  reference  to  its  matorial  imtmiDinl^ 
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^whilst  the  Brain  has  been  dissected  by  Anatomists  and  analyzed 
by  Chemists,  as  if  they  expected  to  map-out  the  course  of  Thought^ 
or  to  weigh  or  measure  the  intensity  of  Emotion.  The  Psycho- 
logist who  looks  at  his  subject  in  tlie  light  of  that  more  advanced 
Philosophy  of  the  present  day,  which  regards  Matter  merely  as  the 
yehicle  of  Force,  has  no  difficulty  in  seeing  where  both  sets  of  dis- 
putants were  right  and  both  wrong ;  and,  laying  the  foundations 
of  his  Science  broad  and  deep  in  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
individual  Man  and  his  relations  to  the  Universe  external  to  him, 
aims  to  build  it  up  with  the  materials  famished  by  experience  of 
every  kind.  Mental  and  Bodily,  normal  and  abnormal, — ignoring  no 
fact,  however  strange,  that  can  be  attested  by  valid  evidence,  and 
accepting  none,  however  authoritatively  sanctioned,  that  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  thorough  scrutiny. 

3.  Although  few  (if  any)  Philosophers  would  be  disposed  to 
question  that  the  Brain  is  the  instrument  of  our  higher  Psychical 
powers,  the  ideas  which  are  entertained  of  the  natiure  of  this 
instrumentality  have  been  seldom  clearly  or  consistently  defined. 
Some,  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  the  close  relationship 
which  indubitably  exists  between  Corporeal  and  Mental  states, 
have  thought  that  all  the  operations  of  the  Mind  are  but  mani- 
festations or  expressions  of  material  changes  in  the  Brain  : — that 
thus  Man  is  but  a  ilMking  machine^  his  conduct  being  entirely 
determined  by  his  original  constitution,  modified  by  subsequent 
conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  his  femcied  power  of 
self-direction  being  altogether  a  delusion ; — and  hence  that  notions 
«of  duty  or  retponmJbUity  have  no  real  foundation,  Man's  character 
being  formed  for  him,  and  not  hy  him,  and  his  mode  of  action  in 
each  individual  case  being  simply  the  consequence  of  the  reaction 
of  his  Brain  upon  the  impressions  which  called  it  into  play.  On 
this  creed,  what  is  commonly  termed  Criminality  is  but  one  form 
of  Insanity,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such ;  Insanity  itself  is 
nothing  else  than  a  disordered  action  of   the  Brain;   and  the 
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highest  elevation  of  Man*s  pnychieal  nature  is  to  l>e  attained  bj 
due  attention  to  all  tlie  conditions  which  favour  lua  phyticQl 
development 

The  mo^i  thorongh-going  exprossion  of  this  doctrine  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man*a  Nature  and  Development,"  by 
Henry  D.  Atkinson  and  Harriot  Martineau.  A  few  extracts  will 
suffice  to  show  the  character  of  this  system  of  rhilosophy.  **  InstinGt* 
paaoiOD^  thonght,  &c,,  are  efifects  of  organized  eubstanoea.**  **A11 
causes  are  matensl  causes."  **In  material  conditions  I  find  the 
origin  of  all  religions,  all  philosophies,  all  opinions,  all  virtues,  all 
*  ^pirituxd  conditions  and  influenoes/  in  the  same  mannor  that  I  find 
the  origin  of  all  diseases  and  of  all  insanities  in  material  conditions 
and  causes."  '*  I  am  what  I  am ;  a  creature  of  necessity  ;  I  cUim 
neither  merit  nor  demerit/*  "  I  feel  that  I  am  as  completely  the 
result  of  my  nature,  and  impelled  to  do  what  I  do,  as  the  needle  to 
point  to  the  north,  or  the  puppet  to  move  according  as  the  string  is 
pulled."  **  I  cannot  alter  my  wilt,  nr  be  other  than  what  I  am,  and 
cannot  deserve  either  reward  or  punishment." 

It  seems  to  the  Writer  that  every  system  of  PhilosojAiy  which 
feg&rdii  the  siicoea&ion  of  Mental  Phenomena  as  dctermineii  mUl^ 

'hy  the  ordinary  laws  of  Physical  Causiition,  and  which  rejects  the 
9elf-diitrminw(^  power  of  the  Will  (or,  which  is  the  same  tilings 

I  .regards  the  Will  as  only  another  eipreealon  for  the  prtpan- 
deranoe  of  Moi\vf$^  or  as  the  ^emral  resultant  of  the  amotion  of 
the    Phyaiolpgical    Mechanism),    virtnalty     leads    to    the    nm« 

f  ^nolosion. 

4.  Now  this  honcstly-exprees^  MattriaiUik  doctrine  rcoogniiet 
ccrtjun  great  fiicta,  as  to  which  the  unprejudiced  and  obeer^ 
¥ant  Physiologist  can  entertatu  no  doubt;   notwithst^inding  that 

I  thoir  ralidlty  may  bo  denied  by  thoae  who  have  had  comparatively 

'  little  opportunity  of  studying  them,  or  who  have  so  mode  up  their 
minds  to  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  to  bo  rcfidy  to  admit  nothing 

,  which  b  not  in  aco<:irdance  wiili  It    The  whole  aeries  of  pbeaomeim 
irhich  eo  pliinly  mark  the  tnHuence  of  the  Body  on  tlM  Hindy  of 
al  ufKJD  piychiml  states, — the  ob?ioua  depcnd^ce  of  th« 
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normal  activity  of  the  Miud  upon  the  healthful  nutrition  of  the 
Brain,  and  upon  its  due  supply  of  Oxygenated  Blood, — the  effect 
of  Intoxicating  agents  and  of  Morbid  Poisons  in  perverting  that 
activity,  and  especially  in  withdrawing  the  "  Mechanism  of  Thought 
and  Feeling  "  from  Volitional  control, — the  remarkable  influence 
of  local  affections  of  the  Brain,  traceable  in  some  cases  to  defective 
supply  of  blood,  in  others  to  blows  on  the  head,  in  producing 
strange  disturbances  of  Memory, — the  large  share  which  certain 
states  of  bodily  disorder  on  the  part  of  Parents,  or  conditions 
tending  to  induce  defective  nutrition  during  the  periods  of  Infancy 
and  Childhood,  have  been  proved  to  possess  in  the  induction  of 
Idiocy  and  Cretinism, — the  distinct  Hereditary  Transmission  of 
acquired  habits,  which,  modifying  the  Bodily  constitution  of  the 
Parent,  repeat  themselves  in  that  which  he  communicates  to 
his  Offspring; — these  and  numerous  other  phenomena  (hereafter 
to  be  considered)  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the  Materialistic 
doctrine,  and  mtut  be  taken  account  of  by  any  one  who 
would  seek  the  solution  of  this  mystery. 

5.  But  these  phenomena  are  not  to  be  looked-at  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  facts  of  our  own  internal  Consciousness.  In  reducing  the 
Thinking  Man  to  the  level  of  "  a  puppet  that  moves  according  as 
its  strings  are  pulled,"  the  Materialistic  Philosopher  places  himself 
in  complete  antagonism  to  the  positive  conviction,  which — ^like 
that  of  the  existence  of  an  External  World — is  felt  by  every  right- 
minded  Man  who  does  not  trouble  himself  by  speculating  upon  the 
matter,  that  he  really  does  possess  a  self-determining  power,  which 
can  rise  above  all  the  promptings  of  Suggestion,  and  can, 
within  certain  limits  (§  25),  mould  external  circumstances  to 
its  own  requirements,  instead  of  being  completely  subjugated 
by  them. 

The  Writer  entirely  agrees  with  Archbishop  Manning,  in  main- 
taining that  we  have  exactly  the  same  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  self' determining  power   within  ourselves,  that  we  have  of  the 
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existence  of  a  maXierial  tnorjd  otd^cle  ounclves.  For  howeTer  intt- 
[  unite  may  be  the  ftmotionaL  oorrelation  between  Mind  and  Braia 
HSS  n,  12), — and  Archbkbop  Manning  eeema  disposed  to  go  aa 
as  the  Writer  in  recognizing  this  intimacy — ^*' there  ia  atiU 
limother  £umlty,  and  more  than  thiB,  another  Agents  diatinct  from 
the  thinking  brain."  •  •  •  *«  jimt  we  are  conflcioua  of  Thought 
and  Will,  is  a  fact  of  onr  internal  experience.  It  is  a  fact  also  of 
the  uniyenal  experience  of  all  men ;  this  is  an  immediate  and 
intuitive  truth  of  absolute  certainty.  Dr,  Carpenter  lays  down  aa 
L  axiomatic  truth  *  that  the  Common- sense  decision  of  Mankind,  in 
regaid  to  the  ezisteuoe  of  an  Exterual  World,  is  practically  worth 
more  than  all  the  arguments  of  aU  the  logicians  who  have  discuaaed 
the  basis  of  our  belief  in  iL*  What  is  true  in  this  case  of  a  judg- 
ment formed  upon  the  report  of  Sense,  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Intellect,  is  still  more  eyidently  true  of  the  decisions  of  our  Con- 
aoioiaaDafli  on  such  interior  facts  as  Thought  or  Will,  and  of  the 
oxIsteDoe  of  an  Internal  World  which  is  our  living  Personality,  the 
Agent  who  thinks  and  wills.  I  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as 
another  axiom,  side  by  side  with  that  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  tha 
decision  of  Mankind,  deriTOd  &om  consciousnefls  of  the  existence  of 
•lUr  living  self  or  personality,  whereby  wo  think,  will,  or  act,  is  prac- 
tically worth  more  than  all  the  arguments  of  all  the  logicians  who 
have  discussed  the  basis  of  our  belief  in  iV*  {Otmifw^ttmaj  Memem^ 
Feb.  1 87 1,  p.  469.) 

Wo  can  scarcely  desire  a  better  proof  that  our  posaeealon  of  thla 
power  ia  a  reab'ty  and  not  a  self-delusiunf  tlian  is  afforded  by  th« 
comparison  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  Mind  with  tliose  varioq 
a^normo/ conditions  hereafter  to  be  described  (Chap&  XfV,— XVI.)^^ 
in  which  the  directing  p(»wer  of  the  Will  is  in  abeyance.  For  the 
"  subjaots  **  of  these  conditions  may  rtally  bo  considered  (so  long 
as  they  ronuun  in  them)  as  mere  thinking  Automata^  pnpyieta 
pulled  by  dirocting-strlngs ;  their  whole  course  of  thought  and  of 
action  bmng  determined  by  Suggestions  conveyed  from  without,  and 
their  owti  Will  having  no  power  to  modify  or  direct  this,  owing  i 
the  temporary  suspension  of  its  influence,— To  whatsrvor  extenlj 
tlian,  wo  may  be  ready  to  admit  the  dependence  of  oiff  Mmil: 
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operations  upon  the  organization  and  functional  activity  of  our 
Nerrous  System,  we  must  also  admit  that  there  is  wmethmg  beyond 
and  above  all  this,  to  which,  in  the  fullj-developed  and  self-regu- 
lating Intellect,  that  activity  is  subordinated :  whilst,  in  rudely 
trampling  on  the  noblest  conceptions  of  our  Moral  Nature  as  mere 
delusions^  the  purely  Materialistic  hypothesis  is  so  thoroughly  re- 
pugnant to  the  intuitive  convictions  of  Mankind  in  general,  that 
those  who  really  experience  these  are  made  to  feel  its  fallacy,  with 
a  certainty  that  renders  logical  proof  unnecessary. 

6.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  opposite  doctrine  held  by  SpiritualisU  * 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  source  of  Mental  phenomena;  and 
consider  this  in  its  Physiological  relations.  To  them  the  Mind 
appears  in  the  light  of  a  separate  Immaterial  existence,  mysteriously 
connected,  indeed,  with  a  Bodily  instrument,  but  not  dependent 
upon  this  in  any  other  way  for  the  conditions  of  its  operation,  than 
as  deriving  its  knowledge  of  external  things  through  its  Organs  of 
Sense,  and  as  making  use  of  it  to  execute  its  determinations — so  fax 
as  these  are  accomplished  by  Muscular  efifbrt  On  this  hypothesis, 
the  operations  of  the  Mind  itself,  having  no  dependence  whatever 
on  those  of  Matter,  are  never  themselves  affected  by  conditions  of 
the  Bodily  organism ;  whose  irregularities  or  defects  of  activity  only 
pervert  or  obscure  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  Mind,  just  as 
the  light  of  the  brightest  lamp  may  be  dimmed  or  distorted  by 
passing  through  a  bad  medium  :  while,  further,  as  the  Mind  is  thus 
independent  of  its  Material  tenement,  and  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  this  may  chance  to  be  placed,  but  is  endowed  with  a 
complete  power  of  Self-government,  it  is  responsible  for  aU  its 
actions,  which  must  be  judged-of  by  certain  fixed  standards. 

7.  Now  this  doctrine  fully  recogiuzes  all  that  is  ignored  in  the 
preceding ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ignores  all  that  it  recognized 

*  Tliis  term  is  hore  used  in  its  older  or  PhiloBophical  sense  ;  not  as  designating 
moiUm  "^ttritnalists  ^  (or  rather  "  Spirit-rappers  "),  wlio  haTO  little  in  common 
vhh  tfaow  irhttM  namo  tliej  haTe  adopted. 
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and  Berved  to  acoonnt  for ,-  and  is  not  less  opposed  to  facts  of  mort 
familiar  ciperienco.  For  in  placing  the  Mind  altogether  ouitidi 
tho  Bodjy  and  in  denying  that  its  action  is  erer  disordered 
by  Bodily  conditions,  iho  Spirt t\ialist  puts  us  in  tho  dilemma  ol 
cither  rejecting  the  plainest  evideoce,  or  of  admitting  that»  after 
all,  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  Mind  itself;  all  that  wc 
do  know,  being  that  lower  part  of  our  Mental  nature  which  operates 
on  the  Body,  and  is  in  its  turn  affected  through  it. — ^Thoa©  who 
would  fully  and  oonaistently  carry  out  this  doctrine,  are  driven  to 
maintain  that  even  in  the  state  of  Intoxication  there  is  no  trtily 
menial  perversion  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  appearances^  tho  mind  of 
the  Lunatic  {ditinm  partlcula  aurcs)  i&  perfectly  sound,  its  bodiljr 
instrument  being  alone  disordered.  But  it  cannot  bo  overlooked, 
that  in  the  delirious  ravings  of  Intoxication  or  of  Fever,  or  in  the 
conversation  and  actions  of  the  Lunatic,  we  have  precisely  the 
same  evidence  of  mental  operation,  that  we  have  in  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  same  individuals  in  a  state  of  sanity ;  and  ample 
testimony  to  this  effect  is  borne  by  those  who  have  observed  their 
own  mental  state  during  the  acoeas  of  tliese  conditionF,  and  who 
have  described  the  alteration  which  took  place  in  the  come  of 
tfaoir  Thoughts,  when  as  yet  neither  the  Sensorial  nor  the  Motor 

F^ypvatus  wsa  in  the  least  perturbed  (§  537)*  Nothing  cam  be  mors 
plain  to  the  unprejudiced  observer^  than  that  the  introduottou  of 
Intoxicating  agents  into  the  Blood 'Circulation  really  perverts  the 
action  of  the  Mind ;  disordering  the  usual  sequence  of  pfaenc^ 
mona  most  purely  ptychical,  and  occasioning  new  and  ttrangf> 

■  teaulta  which  are  altogether  at  variance  with  tliose  of  its  normal 
aetioQ.     And  when  onoe  the  reality  of  this  influence  of  Phynical 

I  oondittooji  upon  purely-Mental  staioi  is  forced  upon  the  Physio- 
logist ho  cannot  avoid  recognising  it  its  a  general  iaci  of  oar 
nature ;  so  that  he  comet  to  be  impressed  by  the  conviction^  that 

^  whilst  there  is  somethiog  in  our  Hond  constitution  beyond  and 
above  any  agency  which  can  be  attributed  to  Matter,  tlio  operation* 
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of  the  Mind  are  in  a  grtat  degrtt  determined  (in  our  present 
state  of  being)  by  the  Material  conditions  with  whioh  they  are  b« 
iotimatelj  associated, 

8.  This  combination  of  two  distinct  agencies  in  the  Mental 
constitution  of  each  individual,  is  recognized  in  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  Education.  For  whilst,  in  its  earlier  stages,  the 
Educator  aims  to  call-forth  and  train  the  Intellectual  Faculties  of 
his  Pupil,  and  to  form  his  Moral  Character,  bj  bringing  appropriate 
external  influences  to  bear  upon  him,  every  one  who  reallj  under- 
stands bis  profession  will  make  it  bis  special  object  to  fuster  the 
development,  and  to  promote  the  right  exercise,  of  I  hat  internal 
power,  by  the  exertion  of  which  each  Individual  beoonTes  the  director 
of  his  own  conduct,  and  so  far  the  arbiter  of  his  o^n  destinies.  This 
power  is  exercised  hy  tlie  Will,  in  virtue  of  its  domination  over 
the  automatic  operations  of  the  Mind,  as  over  the  automatic 
movements  of  the  Body  (§  14);  the  real  ^r//"- formation  of  the 
Kgo  commencing  with  his  conscioiiBneBs  of  the  ability  to  determine 
Am  own  course  of  thought  and  action.  Until  this  self-directing 
power  has  been  acquired,  the  Character  is  the  resultant  of  the  indi- 
vidual's original  constitution,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
may  have  been  placed  ;  and  so  long  as  the  circumstances  are  un* 
favourable  to  its  development,  and  to  the  operation  of  those  higlier 
tendencies  which  should  fumiah  the  best  motives  to  its  excrciise, 
BO  long  the  Character  of  the  individual  is  formed  /or  liim  rather 
than  by  him.  A  being  entirely  governed  by  the  lower  passions  and 
instincts,  whose  higher  Moral  Sense  has  been  repressed  from  its 
earliest  dawn  by  the  degrading  influence  of  the  conditions  lu  which 
he  is  placed,  who  has  never  learned  to  exercise  any  kind  of  self- 
reetraint  (or,  if  he  has  learned  it,  has  only  been  trained  to  use  it  for 
the  lowest  purposes),  who  has  never  heard  of  a  God,  of  ImmorUUity, 
ur  of  the  worth  of  his  Soul,^ — such  a  being,  one  of  those  heathen 
oQtcaata  of  whom  all  our  great  towns  are  unliappOy  but  too 
productive, — can  surely  be  no  more  morally  responsible  for  hb 
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actions,  than  tbe  Luimtic  who  h&a  lost  whatever  self-coatrol  he 
ouoe  possessed,  and  whose  moml  seuae  hxis  been  altogether 
perverted  by  bodily  disorder.  But  let  the  former  be  subjected 
to  tbo  traiuiug  of  one  of  thosD  benevolent  individuals  who  know 
how  to  find  out  **the  holy  epot  in  every  child's  heiirt ; ''  let  patient 
kiodnesa,  continually  appealing  to  the  highest  motives  which  the 
child  cant  understand,  progressively  raise  his  Moral  jstandard,  and 
awaken  within  him  the  dormant  susceptibiUties  which  enable  him 
to  foel  that  he  has  a  Conscience  and  a  Duty,  that  he  has  a 
power  within  himself  of  controlling  and  directing  his  thonghta 
and  actions,  and  that  the  highest  happiness  is  to  bo  found  in 
the  determinate  pursuit  of  the  trv^  and  the  good^- — then,  but 
not  till  then,  can  he  be  justly  considered  rfgponsii4e  tor  his 
actions,  cither  morally  or  religiously^ — then  only  4locs  ho  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  begin  to  show  that  he  is  indeed 
made4n  the  image  of  his  Creator. 

9,  Thus  wo  see  that  tbe  Materialistic  and  tbe  Spiritualistic 
doctrines  aliko  iH^cognize,  and  alike  ignore,  certain  gi-eat  truths  of 
Human  Nature ;  and  the  question  returns  upon  us,  whether  any 
general  expression  can  be  framed,  which  may  be  in  harmony  alike 
with  the  results  of  Scientific  impiiry  into  the  relation  of  Mental 
to  Physiologicfd  action,  and  with  tliose  simple  teachings  of  our 
own  Consciousness,  whicli  must  be  recognized  as  affording 
the  ultimate  tost  of  the  tnith  of  all  Psychological  doctrines. 
Towards  sucli  an  expression  we  may  make  a  step,  as  it  appears  to 
the  Writer,  in  strict  accordance  with  true  Philosophy,  by  witli- 
drawing  ourselves  entirely  from  the  futUe  attempt  to  bring 
Matter  and  Mind  into  the  some  category,  and  by  fislng  our 
attention  exclusively  on  the  relation  between  Mind  and  Foree^ 
Although  far  from  thinking  that  the  views  here  offered  eacpress 
the  wf^oU  truthi  or  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  (the 
originating  power  of  the  Human  Will, — i.e.  its  independence  of 
Physical  Causation, — ^being  the  essential  difficulty  of  ei^r^  system 
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^hich  recognizes  it),  he  yentures  to  think  that  they  deserve  the 
attention  of  snch  as  feel,  with  him,  the  importance  of  fearlessly 
pushing  the  inquiry  to  its  utmost  practicable  limits,  and  of 
-attaining  such  definite  conceptions  as  the  present  state  of  Scientific 
knowledge  may  justify. 

10.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  we  neither  know,  nor 
can  know,  anything  of  Matter,  saye  through  the  medium  of  the 
impressions  it  makes  on  our  Senses ;  and  those  impressions  are 
only  derived  from  the  Forces  of  which  Matter  is  the  vehicle. 
Thus,  of  those  most  general  Properties  of  Matter,  resistance  and 
panderosityy  our  information  is  entirely  derived  through  our  own 
Tactile  Sense  (under  which  general  head  may  be  combined  the 
Sense  of  Touch,  the  Sense  of  Muscular  Exertion,  and  the  Mental 
Sense  of  Efifbrt),  by  which  we  recognize  the  Forces  that  attract  its 
particles  to  each  other  and  to  the  Earth ;  and  what  is  ordinarily  re- 
garded SB  its  distinctive  characteristic,  its  ''extension''  or  occupation 
of  Space,  we  know  only  as  an  inference  from  our  own  Sense- 
perceptions.  In  fact,  instead  of  Matter  (as  some  affirm)  being  the  ob- 
ject of  our  immediate  cognizance,  and  the  Laws  of  Matter  our  most 
certain  form  of  knowledge,  there  seems  valid  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  our  notion  of  Matter  is  a  conception  of  the  Intellect,  Force 
being  that  externality  of  which  we  have  the  most  direct — perhaps 
even  the  only  direct — cognizance.  And  in  this  way.  Force — 
of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  rendered  cognizant  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  our  own  Consciousness,  which  is  to  us  the  most 
certain  of  realities — comes  into  immediate  relation  with  Mind. 
Moreover,  while  Matter  is  essentially  passivcy — since,  when  left  to 
itself,  it  always  imprenes  our  Ck>nsciousness  in  one  and  the  same 
mode,  any  change  in  that  impression  being  the  consequence  of 
an  agency  external  to  it^lf, — all  its  Activities  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Forces  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  and  to  the 
exerdse  of  which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Material  Universe 
azedtid. 
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Water,  for  exftmple,  would  contmue  uncbaDged  so  long  na  its 
Temperature  romains  the  eami?,  and  no  decom posing  agency  la 
brought  to  bear  npon  it:  but  Heat  commutncated  to  it  occaaionc 
that  repulsion  between  its  particles,  wbicb  transforms  it  from  • 
Qon'olastic  liquid  into  an  claatic  vapour  exerting  a  proportionata 
Mechanical  Force  \  and  the  same  measure  of  Power  is  again  giTon 
forth  from  it,  either  as  Heat  or  as  Motion,  with  the  traDsformation 
of  the  aqueous  vapour  back  to  the  liquid  state. — In  like  manner,  the 
tniQsmiB&iou  of  a  sufficiently  strong  Electric  current  through  Water 
reaolvea  it  into  ita  two  component  gases,  which,  when  made  to 
re-unite,  give  off  the  equivalent,  in  the  form  of  liight  and  Ueat,  of 
the  Elastic  Force  which  kept  their  particles  asunder,  and  which 
was  it«elf  more  remotely  derived  from  Electricity,  developed  by 
Chemical  change. 

But  Mind^  like  Forte^  is  essenttiJly  aetive ;  all  ita  states  im 
states  of  cliangt ;  and  of  these  changes  we  become  directly  or 
Ira  mediately  consctoua  by  our  own  cipcrieuoe  of  tliem.  In  fact^ 
every  term — as  Sensation,  Perception,  Idea,  Emotion,  —  which 
eiproBBea  a  Mental  state,  is  a  designation  of  a  pbaat 
Mental  existence  that  intervenes  between  other  phases,  in  tbt 
continual  4Ucc€9tfhn  of  which  onr  idea  of  Mind  consbts ;  and  Con- 
sciousness itself  is  nothing  else  than  the  designation  wliich  we  give 
to  the  condition  ^hich  is  common  to  aU  these  forms  of  activity. 

1 1.  Now,  nothing  can  bo  more  certain,  than  that  the  primaiy  foiin 
of  Mental  activity, — SauaHonal  consciousness, — ia  excited  throqgli 
Physiological  iiigtrumentality.  A  certain  Physical  tmpt««ioii  m 
made,  for  example,  by  the  formation  of  a  luminous  imago  upon  tiM 
Retina  of  the  Eye ;  a  chftQge  being  thereby  produced  in  tbal 
Nervous  expaoaioni  which  is  clearly  analogous  to  that  which  a 
similar  linage  would  make  upon  a  aenaitive  Photographic  inrfkcei* 
But  instead  of  reoording  itself  by  a  permanent  eieet  upon  Uie 
Retinal  surliioe,  the  dibci  of  this  Vistial  imprctiaion  is  to  exeite 
the  activity  of  the  Optic  Nerve ;  through  the  instrumentality  of 
which,  agaio,  ftQ  active  condition  is  excited  iu  the  Optic  GangUoa 
to  which  it  prooeedti— just  as,  in  the  trammission  of  a  Tclcgraphje 
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messagOy  the  moyements  of  the  signalling  needle  at  one  end  of 
the  wire  repeat  themselves  in  the  moyements  of  the  magnetic 
needle  at  the  other.  So  far,  we  are  concerned  with  a  Physiological 
mechanism  alone  ;  through  which  (probably  by  Chemical  changes 
in  the  Kerve-substance)  Light  excites  Nerve-force,  and  the 
transmission  of  this  Nerve-force  excites  the  activity  of  that  part 
of  the  Brain  which  is  the  instrument  of  our  Visual  Consciousness. 
Now  in  what  way  the  physical  change  thus  excited  in  the  Sensorium 
is  translated  (so  to  speak)  into  that  psychical  change  which  we 
can  seeing  the  object  whose  image  was  formed  upon  our  Retina, 
we  know  nothing  whatever ;  but  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
way  in  which  Light  produces  Chemical  change,  and  Chemical 
change  excites  Nerve-force.  And  all  we  can  say  is,  that  there  is 
just  as  dose  a  succession  of  sequences — as  intimate  a  causal 
relation  between  antecedent  and  consequent — in  the  one  case,  as 
there  is  in  the  other.  In  other  words,  there  is  just  the  same 
evidence  of  what  has  been  termed  CorrelcUion,  between  Nerve- 
force  and  that  primary  state  of  Mental  activity  which  we  call 
Sensation,  that  there  is  between  LiglU  and  Nerve-force ; — each 
antecedent,  irhen  the  Physiological  mechanism  is  in  working  order, 
being  invariably  followed  by  its  corresponding  consequent.  And 
true  Visual  consciousness  of  an  external  object  can  no  more  be 
excited  without  an  active  condition  of  the  Sensorium  corresponding 
to  it»  than  that  active  condition  of  the  Sensorium  can  be  called 
forth  without  the  transmission  of  Nerve-force  from  the  Retina ; 
or  than  that  active  condition  of  the  Retina  which  generates  and 
transmits  the  Nerve-force,  can  be  produced  without  Light  or  some 
other  equivalent  Force.* 

12.  The  like  Correlation  may  be  shown  to  exist  between  Mental 
states  and  the  form  of  Nerve-force  which  calls  forth  Motion 
through  the  Muscular  apparatus.      We  shall  hereafter  see  that 

*  The  case  of  those  *'SnbjectiTe  Sensations*'  which  imitate  the  sensations 
tailed  up  bj  external  objects,  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place  (§§  189—147). 
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each  kind  of  Mootal  actmty, — SonsiitioufO,  Instinctive,  EmotionaL 
Ideational,  and  Volitional, — ruay  express  itself  in  Bodily  mOTe- 
ment ;  and  it  is  clear  that  every  such  movement  is  called  ibrth 
by  an  active  state  of  a  certain  part  of  the  Brain,  which  excites  a 
corresponding  activity  in  tlie  Motor  Nerves  issuing  from  it, 
whereby  particular  Muscles  arc  called  into  contraction.  No  Physio- 
logist can  doubt  that  the  Mechanical  force  exerted  by  the  iluscles 
is  the  expression  of  certain  Chemical  clianges  which  take  place 
between  their  own  substance  and  the  oxygenated  Blood  that 
circulates  through  them ;  or  that  the  Nerve-force  which  calla 
fortli  those  changes,  is  intimately  i*eluted  to  Electricity  and  other 
Physical  foroea.  But  this  Nervous  activity  has  its  source  in 
molecular  changes  in  the  Nerve-centres;  the  transmission  of 
Nerve-force  along  the  motor  nerve  being  just  as  dependent  upon 
Chemical  changes  taking  place  between  the  substance  of  the 
Gasiglionic  centre  from  which  it  proceeds  and  the  oxygenated  Blood 
that  ch-culates  through  it,  as  is  the  transmission  of  an  Electric 
ciurent  along  the  Telegraph-wire  upon  the  Chemical  changes 
taking  place  betweea  the  metals  and  the  exciting  liquid  of  the> 
Galvanic  battery.  But  these  changes  are  themselves  capable  of 
being  brought  about  by  the  various  forms  of  Mental  activity  just 
enumerated.  Just  \m  a  perfectly  oonstructed  Galvanic  battery 
is  inactive  while  the  circuit  is  "interrupted/*  but  becomes  aetiife 
the  instant  that  the  circuit  is  **  closed,**  so  does  a  Sensation,  an 
Instinctive  tendency,  an  Emotion^  an  Idea,  or  a  Volition,  which 
attaucm  an  intensity  adequate  to  "close"  the  circuit,  liberate 
the  Nerve-foroe  with  which  a  certam  part  of  the  Brain,  while  in 
a  state  of  wakeful  activity,  is  always  **  charged/*  That  Mental 
antecedents  can  thus  call  forth  Physical  consequents^  is  just  as 
certain  as  that  Physical  antecedents  can  call  forth  Mental  con- 
sequents; and  thus  the  Correlation  between  Mind-force  and 
Nerve-force  is  shown  to  be  complete  both  wa^»,  each  being  able  to 
exoite  the  other* 
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13.  Nowitaiiig  these  facta  as  oiir  basis,  we  seem  justified  in  going 
further  ;  and  ia  awertiDg  that  the  same  kind  of  evidence  justifies. 
the  belief,  that  a  PhjBiological  mcchaoism  of  the  like  nature 
furnishes  the  instrumentality  through  which  all  kinds  of  Mental 
operation  take   place.      For  no  Scientific  Psychologist   has   any 

I  doubt  that  tliere  are  **Law3  of  Tiiought"  expressing  sequences  of 

'  Mental  actiyity,  which  (if  we  could  tlioroughly  acquaint  ourselves 
with  them)  would  be  found  as  fixed  and  determinate  as  tlie  '^  Laws 

,  of  Matter  ;"  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  them  arising  solely  from 

I  the  difficulty  in  subjecting  Mental  phenomena  to  precise  observa- 
tion, and  in  analysing  the  complex  conditions  under  which  they 
occur*  And  whilst  these  laws  comprehend  that  large  part  of  our 
Mental  activity  which  may  be  designated  as  miU^maiic^ — consist- 
h^  in  a  luooeseion  of  Mental  states,  of  which  each  calls  forth 
the  neit  by  Suggestion,  without  any  interference  from  the  Will, — 
it  will  be  further  shown  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  Mental 
phenomena  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way,  than 

I  as  resulting  from  the  operation  of  a  Physiological  raeohaniam, 
which  naay  go  on  not  only  miiomaiknlly^  but  even  umomdmthj 
(Chap.  XlII,).     That  wo  are  not  always  conscious  of  the  working 

I  of  this  Mechanism,  is  simply  because  our  Sensorium  is  otherwise 
engaged ;  for  just  as  we  may  not  see  things  which  arc  passing  before 

'  oar  eyes,  or  be  conscious  of  the  movements  of  our  legs  in  walking,  if 
our  Attention  be  wholly  engrossed  by  our  Cerebral  "train  of 
thought,**  so  may  we  not  be  conscious  of  what  is  going  on  in  our 
Cerebrum,  whilst  our  Attention  is  wholly  concentrated  upon  what 

,18  passing  before  our  Eyes  (§  117),  But  the  Physiological  me- 
dianlBm  has  this  peculiarity,^ — that  it/on^i^  iUtlf  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  liaUinaUy  exercised ;  and  thus  not  only  its 
automatic  but  even  its  uncovscious  action  comes  to  bo  indirectly 

IznodiBed  by  the  controlling  power  of  the  Will  (§  95), 

\L  It  may  serve  to  promote  the  right  understanding  of  the 
gWMral  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  of  Will  to  Thought  which  it  is  the 
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chief  object  of  thia  Treatise  to  aet  forth,  If  we  brieflj  itiquiro  iata  tlie 
relation  of  the  Will  to  Bodilj  Movemonta.  It  has  been  customArr 
to  classify  those  as  vohiniary  or  invduniary^  but  it  will  be  found 
preferable  to  dtstiuguibhtbem  asWt/tona/aQdautom^^tt;;  the  former 
being  thusa  which  arc  called  forth  by  a  dis^tinct  effort  of  Will,  and 
are  directed  to  the  execution  of  a  definite  purpoui  whilst  thf» 
latter  are  perfomicd  in  respondence  to  an  internal  prompting  of 
which  we  ma  J  or  maj  not  be  conscious,  and  are  not  dependent  on 
anj  pireformed  intention, — being  executed,  to  nse  a  common  eipro^- 
flioDf  "  mechanicallj."  Some  of  tbese  are  primarily  or  orufinallff 
Automatic;  whilst  others,  which  were  Volitiona]  in  the  first  instance, 
oome  by  frequent  repetition  to  be  [jerformed  indej^endently  of  the 
Will,  and  thus  become  secondarily  Atitomatic,^  Some  of  the  Auto- 
matic movementSy  again,  can  be  controlled  by  tlie  Will ;  whikt  others 
take  place  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  Volitional  efi'ort.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  secondarily -automatlo  actions,  which  the  WOl 
can  initiate,  and  which  then  go  on  of  themselves  in  sequences  estab- 
lished by  previous  Habit ;  but  which  the  Will  can  stop,  or  of  which 
it  can  change  the  direction,  as  easily  as  it  set  them  going ;  nad 
these  it  will  be  convenient  to  torm  m/ii«f<iry,  as  being  entirely 
under  the  coutml  of  the  Will,  although  actually  maintained  Anto- 
maticolly. 

15.  Those  moTCmenta  of  which  the  uninterrupted  performance 
ll  flttentlal  to  the  maintenance  of  Life,  aro  primarily  automatic ; 
and  we  not  only  independent  of  the  Will,  but  entirely  beyond  its 
control  Tb«  "  beating  of  the  Heart/*  whicli  is  a  typical  example 
of  such  morements^  though  liable  to  be  affected  by  emaUommi 
disturbance,  cannot  be  altered  either  in  foroo  or  frequency  hj 
any  volitional  effort    And  only  one  degree  remoTcd  from  thia  k 
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*  TU  mp^Wf  of  Qart%  «asbled  hba  to  siill«ipals  m  tibli  potal  lt>0  dlaeovtifas 
tit  Biiidtra  fkjddoff  I  lor  la  dta^fBtliag  is  mfomd^rUif  «iie««Mli<  tho  wMs  U 
th9  aeii<m«  wkldi  etm»  U  U  perfocmod  hf  Habll  wiUioui  Will  or  em  Oontoow* 
o«^  Ihovili  «r^ell{|r  lesfaad  sad  pmstimA  wUb  t^taekm  imimU,  h*  ikowed  a 
i  ef  iUir  Im  dkuneUt  wUiih  Uier  fttmmkm  Iwfi  vitirtlj  j 
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the  act  of  Respiratioti ;  whicli»  though  capable  m  Man  of  b€ing  bo 
Ttgulaitd  by  the  Will  as  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  uses  of 
Speech,  cannot  be  clucked  by  the  strongest  exertion  of  it  for  more 
than  a  few  moments.  If  we  try  to  **  hoM  our  breath/'  for  Buch 
a  period  that  the  aemtioa  of  the  blood  is  serioualy  interfered  with,  a 
feeling  of  distress  is  experienced,  which  every  moment  increases  in 
iDtenaity  until  it  becomes  absolutely  unbearable ;  so  that  the  auto- 
matic im pulse  which  prompts  its  relief  can  no  longer  be  resisted. 
So  when  a  crumb  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water  passes  "  the  wrong 
way/*  the  presence  of  an  irritation  in  the  windpipe  automatically 
excitea  a  combination  of  muscular  movementa,  which  tends  to  au 
eipukion  of  the  offending  particle  by  an  explosive  Cough.  The 
strongest  exertion  of  the  Will  is  powerless  to  prevent  this  action  \ 
which  is  repeated  in  spite  of  evety  eflbrt  to  repress  it,  until  that 
result  has  been  obtained.  If  the  irritation  be  applied  to  the  nasal 
€D trance  of  the  air- passages,  as  in  snui*- taking,  a  peculiar  valvular 
action  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  automatically  directs  a  part  of  the 
expkmive  blast  through  the  nose  ;  and  this  Sneeze,  if  the  stimulas 
be  applied  in  sufficient  strength,  is  altogether  beyond  Volitional 
control— It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whilst  the  act  of  coughing  can 
be  exdted  by  a  mandate  of  the  Will,  through  the  instrumentality 
to  be  hereafter  explained  (§  47),  we  cannot  thus  execute  a  true 
tfutst^  the  stage- imitation  of  which  is  ludicrously  unlike  the 
reahty. 

16*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  iu  the  lower  tribes  of  Animale,  a 
]at]ge  part  of  the  ordinary  movements  of  Locomotion  are  of  the  same 
pfimarHy  automatic  character ;  being  executed  in  direct  respon* 
deuce  to  a  stimulus  that  acts  through  the  Nervous  centres  with 
which  the  locomotive  members  are  directly  connected,  and  being 
performed  by  the  headless  trunk  with  just  the  same  perfect  co- 
ordination as  by  the  entire  creature  (§  54).  In  Man,  however, 
the  power  of  performing  these  movements  is  acquired  by  a  process  of 
education  ;  and  no  one  can  watch  this  proceeSr  without  perceiving 
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how  gradual  is  the  acquiremeDt  of  tlie  co-ordiniiting  power, 
eBpecially  m  the  halancimj  of  tbe  Inxiy  during  each  8uoc€«siTe^«tep» 
As  Pale  J  sajB  :  '*  A  child  learning  to  walk  is  the  greatest  pofiture 
master  in  the  world."  Yet,  when  this  coordination  has  been  once 
efttablished,  the  ordinary  movements  of  Locomotion — though  in- 
volvijig  the  combined  action  of  almost  eyery  muscle  in  the  body — 
are  performed  automat iciilly ;  the  Will  being  only  conceme4  hx 
starting,  directing,  or  chocking  them, — Of  this  we  have  familiar 
ezpexieuce  in  the  ountiuiianco  of  the  act  of  walking,  whilst  the 
attention  is  occupied  by  some  "train  of  thought*'  which  completely 
and  continuously  engrosses  it.  lliough  we  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  in  a  oertaln  direction,  after  a  few  minutes  we  may 
lose  all  consciousness  of  where  we  are,  or  of  whither  our  le^  ara 
carrying  us  ;  yet  we  continue  to  walk-on  steadily,  and  may  iinox- 
pectedly  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  uur  journey  before  we  are  aware 
of  having  done  more  tlian  commence  it  (§  71).  Each  individual 
movement  here  $ii^€$U  the  succeeding  one^  and  the  repetition  eoii< 
ttuuei^  until,  the  Attention  having  been  recalled,  the  automatic 
impulse  is  superseded  by  the  control  of  the  Will  Further^  the 
direction  of  the  movement  is  given  by  the  sense  of  Sight,  which  ao 
guidas  the  motions  of  our  lega  that  we  do  not  joatle  our  UMom 
ftasaengers  or  run  up  agfUnst  lam[>-po«ts ;  and  the  same  scnao  diroela 
also  their  general  Dotttue  along  the  line  that  habii  has  reodered 
most  familiar,  although  at  the  commencement  of  our  walk  we  may 
bavi  intended  to  take  eome  other. — Suppoee  our  walk  to  be  so  pro- 
longed, however,  that  the  aeuae  of  /aiiffue  oomee-on  liefore  we  have 
reached  lis  appointed  ooncluaion.  This  calls  off  our  At  tent  ion 
^om  what  is  going  on  in  the  mind^  to  the  condition  of  the  Wjt  : 
and  in  order  to  sustain  Uie  movements  of  boomotloii,  a  distinct 
eiertioa  of  the  Will  oomea  to  be  requisite  for  each.  With  the 
inoceaitng  aenee  of  fiitigiiev  >tt  tmereaacd  e0brt  beoomea  necenary  ; 
and  at  \ui  even  the  moel  dateendsed  Volition  may  find  itself  unable 
to  evoke  a  respondent  movement  from  the  exhausted  Muacloa, 
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17,  In  this  familiar  experience  we  con  clearly  trace  three  dis- 
Pttnct  modes  of  action, — the  Automatic,  the  Voluntary,  and  the 
iTolitionaL  Whilst  we  are  all  unconscious  of  the  movements  which 
lour  legs  are  executing  for.  us,  those  movementa  are  purely  awfomcrfw?, 
IWhen  our  attention  is  not  so  completely  engroBsed  elsewhere,  but 
Nhat  we  know  where  we  are  and  what  we  are  doing,  the  movementB 

&f  locomotion  aitj  not  only  permitted  by  the  Will,  but  may  be  guided 
by  it  into  some  unusual  direction  ;  such  movements  are  toluntary, 
3ut  when  the  sense  of  fatigue  attending  each  movement  makes  it 
JtieoeBsary  that  a  distinct  effort  of  the  Will  shall  be  exerted  for  its 
[repetition,  the  act  c-omes  to  be  voUtionaL — The  explanation  of  these 
I  phenomena  Hes  in  the  fact,  that  the  Nerro-mtiscular  mechanism 
immediately  concerned  in  eireetitmg  the  movement  (of  which  an 
:)unt  will  be  given  hereafter,  §§  54,  71)  is  the  same  through- 
Dut,  but  that  it  b  iiaried  by  different  means  ;  the  Will  replacing 
Ihe   stimulus    to    action    otherwise    ftimished    by    an    external 
impression.     Of  this   we   have   a  typical   example  in  the  act  of 
ang.     When  we  wiU  to  cough  (as  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
signal,  or  putting  down  a  tedious  speaker),  we  merely  touch 
^the   spring,   as  it  were,   of  a    mechanism,    which    automatically 
combines  the  multitude  of  separate   actions  that  are  required  to 

I  produce  the  result  (§  47)  ;  just  as  when  we  puU  the  trigger  of  a 
gun,  or  open  the  valve  which  admits  steam  into  the  steam-engine. 
And  the  only  difference  m  kind  between  the  act  of  Coughing  and 
that  of  Walking  oonsiats   in   this, — tltat  whilst  the  mechanism 
concerned  in  the  former  is  ready  for  action  from  the  first,  that 
by  which  the  laittr  is  performed   requires   to  have  its  various 
ftp  rings  and  levers  adjusted  to  harmonious  operation.     But  when 
Hi  this  adjustment  has  been  once  made,  it  remains  good  for  life  j  in 
"^virtue  of  that  remarkable  peculiarity  of  orn*  Bodily  constitution, 
which  keeps  up  the  Nutritiou  of  each  part  in  accordance  with  the 
f  that  is  made  of  it  (§  276). 

18.  There  may    stOl    be   Metaphysicians   who   maintain   that 
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actions  which  were  origin ilUj  prompted  bj  the  Will  with  a  distiiict 
intention,  and  which  are  ttill  entirely  under  itu  control^  can  nerer 
oease  to  be  Volitional ;  and  that  either  an  intiniteaimallj  nnall 
amount  of  will  la  required  to  eustain  them  when  ilicy  hare  been 
once  8ct  going,  or  that  the  will  ia  in  a  sort  of  pendulum-like  oactl* 
lation  between  the  two  action^ — the  maintenance  of  the  train  of 
ihoughi^  and  the  maintenance  of  the  train  of  movanent  But  if  only 
an  iufinitesimally  amall  amount  of  Will  isnecessarj  to  Buatain  them, 
IB  not  thia  tantamount  to  saying  that  thej  go  on  by  a  force  of  their 
own  t  And  does  not  the  experience  of  the  ptrfect  continuUjf  of  our 
trains  of  thought  during  the  performance  of  niovemcnta  that  liare 
become  habitual,  entirely  negative  the  hypotlietiis  of  oscillatiou  T 
Besides,  if  such  an  oacillation  existed,  there  must  be  inttrvaU  tn 
which  each  action  goes  on  of  iUtlf;  so  that  its  essentially  automib* 
tic  character  is  virtually  admitted.  The  Physiological  explanation, 
that  the  Mechanism  of  Locomotion,  aa  of  other  habitual  moTemesta,  H 
ffrowi  fo  the  mode  in  which  it  is  early  exercised,  and  that  it  then 
works  automatically  under  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the 
Will,  can  scarcely  be  put  down  by  any  assumption  of  a  hypothetical 
neoataity,  which  resta  only  on  the  baata  of  ignorance  of  one  aide  of 
our  composite  nature* 

19.  But  we  nmy  go  a  step  further,  and  assert  that  it  may  now 
be  regarded  as  a  well-eBtublighed  Phyaiological  fact«  that  even  in  tha 
Slioai  purely  Volitional  inovementa — tliose  which  are  proupUd  bj 
«  dMmct  purpoiipe  ffort,—ih€  WiU  does  not  directly  fvodnot  tk» 
reiult ;  but  playa,  aa  it  were,  upon  the  Automatic  ap)>aratua  by  wfakli 
the  requisite  Kerro-muacular  combination  is  brought  into  aoUotL 

20.  No  better  iUuatration  of  this  doctrine  could  be  addttoed« 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  act  of   Vocalimtiem  ;  «tth«r  ittj 
articubte  Speech,  or  in  the  production  of  Musical  tones.      In  i 
of  Iheae  acts,  the  co-ordination  of  a  laige  uuinber  of  moacoLur 
moTtmenta  is  reciuirod  ;  and  so  complex  are  their  oombinatloo^ 
that  the  professed  Anatomist  would  be  unable,  without  careful 
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Itudy^  to  determine  what  is  the  precise  state  of  each  of  the  musclea 

concerned  iu  the  production  of  &  given  nmaical  note,  or  the  enun- 

^ciation  of  a  particnUr  syllable.     Yet  we  simply  conceive  the  tone  or 

be  sjlkble  we  wish  to  utter,  and  saj  to  our  atitomatic  Self  "  Do 

:*■  ttnd  the  well-trained  Automaton  does  it    The  delicate  gra- 

iaiioDB  in  the  action  of  each  individual  mus^cle,  and  the  harmonious 

ambination  of  the  whole,  are  effected  under  the  giiidanoe  of  the 

r,  without  (save  in  exceptional  caaes)  the  gmallest  knowledge  on 

own  parta  of  the   nature  of  the  mechanism  we  are  putting 

action.      In   fiiot,   the  most   perfect   acquaintance   with   that 

f  mechmusm  would  scarcely  affurd  the  least   assistance  in  the  ac- 

c^iiiraii0iit  of  the  power  to  use  it    The  **  training  **  which  developa 

bthe  inarticulate  Cry  of  the  infant  into  articulate  Speech  or 
Qelodious  Song,  mainly  consists  in  the  Exattoo  of  the  Attention 
on  the  audible  result^  the  selection  of  that  one  of  tlie  imitative 
^^MTcrta  to  produce  it  which  is  most  nearly  success  ft]  1,  and  the 
^^mrpetition  of  this  until  it  has  become  habitual  or  secondarily 
^^automatic.  The  Will  can  thenceforwarda  reproduce  any  sound 
^Bonoe  acquired,  by  calling  u])on  the  Automatic  apparatus  for  the 
^^porticuhu'  combination  of  movementa  which  it  has  groum  into  the 
power  of  executing  in  respondence  to   each  preconception ;  pro- 

twidedy  at  leasts  that  the  apparatus  has  not  been  allowed  to  become 
riisty  hy-  disuse,  or  been  stiffened  by  training  into  a  different 
mode  of  action^  Even  the  strongest  Will,  however,  may  fail  to 
jaoquire  complete  control  over  the  complex  Automatic  mechantsm. 
The  articulation  of  the  Stammerer  is  disturbed  by  spasmodic 
impulaeSj  which  he  vainly  endeavoiirs  to  keep  under  subjection  : — 
the  ToGalisCs  ear  may  tell  him  that  he  is  singing  out  of  tune,  and 
jet  he  may  be  unable  to  correct  his  fault  :— and  even  a  Viardot 
^^/ft  B  Patti  would  feel  unfit  either  for  the  performance  of  a  new 
^f^^ie^  or  for  the  repetition  of  an  old  one  long  laid  by,  however 
perfect  might  be  her  mental  conception  of  it,  until  she  had  trained 
or  re-trained  her  organ  to  execute  that  conception. 
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21.  Another  illustration,  drawn  from  the  movements  of  the 
Eyes^  may  place  tbis  doctriiio  in  a  still  clearer  li^bt ;  inasmuch  bs 
the  action  of  the  living  Automaton  can  be  watched  either  by  a 
byBiander,  or  by  tho  E*)<^  that  calls  it  forth.  Let  the  reader  w%Ll 
to  fix  h'm  ga2e  on  tlie  faoe  of  a  peraon  diroctly  opposite  to  him,  and 
then  %3sill  to  move  his  head  from  tide  to  tdde  ;  his  eyeballs  ivill  be 
seeit  to  roll  in  their  socketa  *n  ike  comirarif  dincimn^  and  thia  net 
only  without  any  volitional  effort  on  his  part,  hut  even  without 
hifl  being  in  any  way  conscious  of  tho  act,  except  hy  a  process  of 
reaaotiingt  Or,  if  he  naove  hi  a  head  upwards  and  downwordai  hm 
eyea  (etOl  fixed  on  the  opposite  face)  will  roll  convenscly  downmardM 
and  upwards.  And  if,  instead  of  looking  at  the  hce  of  another,  he 
fix  his  gaae  upon  the  reflection  of  his  own  eyes  in  a  mirror^  and 
then  move  hie  head  aa  before,  he  will  be  able  U>  aatiafy  himadf 
tliftt  his  Automaton  i«  directing  his  eyes  for  him  ;  every  alteration 
in  tho  position  of  his  head  being  accompanied  by  a  roll  of  hia 
eyeballs  tn  th€  oppmte  dtrfction^  m  that  their  axca  continue  to  be 
turned  townrda  the  reflected  tma^  m>  long  aa  be  uilU  to  Iceep 
them  mK 

22.  The  same  may  be  shown  to  be  true  of  all  the  so-onlled 
Yohmtary  movementa.  What  we  mil  is,  not  to  throw  thia  or 
that  mnacle  into  contraction,  but  to  predutse  a  certain  precnnimmd 
rmiUt  That  result  may  be  within  the  capacity  of  our  ordtnaiy 
Mechanism ;  btit>  if  it  be  not,  we  have  to  create  a  new  niceiianism 
by  a  ccofve  of  training  or  practice  ;  the  effect  of  which  (as  alroady 
ahown)  is  to  make  the  Automatic  apparatus  ^nm  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  IS  habitiuilly  ezeidaed. — That  thia  is  tho  true  theory  of 
these  moTementBy  ia  evident  from  aeveral  coniiiderationn,  of  whidt 
a  few  mual  here  aulBce.  If  the  performance  of  a  Voluntary  move- 
tnent  required  a  tranamtnton  of  Nervoua  power  direct  from  llie 
Bmin  (which  may  bo  amtinod  to  be  tho  inatrument  of  the  Will) 
to  the   Mttadea   eoocornod    in  ita  prodTtetion,   then   wo  ahotild 

flod  to  know  what  tbeoo  mnadoa  are^  and  to  aelooi  and  oombUio 
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them  intentionally ;  which  is  so  &r  from  being  the  fact,  that  the 
consmnmate  anatomist  b  no  better  able  than  the  completest  igno 
ramus  to  execute  a  movement  he  has  never  practised.  Again,  if 
our  Muscles  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Will,  we  could 
single  out  any  one  of  them,  and  make  it  contract  by  itself;  which 
we  cannot  really  do,  except  in  the  few  instances  in  which  willing 
the  result  calls  only  a  single  muscle  into  action.  So  again,  if  an 
accomplished  Musician  should  wish  to  play  upon  an  instrument  he 
has  never  practised,  but  of  which  he  thoroughly  understands  the 
mecbanism,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  will  the  movements 
he  knows  to  be  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  desired  tones, 
instead  of  having  to  acquire  the  power  of  performing  them  by  a 
laborious  course  of  training ;  and  the  man  who,  on  being  asked 
whether  he  could  play  the  fiddle,  said  that  '^  he  did  not  know  till 
he  had  tried,"  wighi  have  shown  himself  a  very  Joachim  when  the 
instrument  was  put  into  his  hands. 

23.  The  doctrine  that  the  Will,  which  carries  into  action  the 
determinations  of  the  Intellect,  has  no  direct  power  over  the 
muBdes  which  execute  its  mandates,  but  operates  through  the 
automatic  mechanism,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  relative  functions  of 
the  Cerdrum  and  of  the  Axial  Cord  on  which  it  is  super- 
imposed. For  it  will  be  shown  (Chap.  II.)  that  the  latter,  which 
receives  all  the  nerves  of  Sense,  and  gives  forth  all  the  nerves  of 
Motion,  constitutes  the  fundamental  and  essential  part  of  the 
Nervous  System,  and  is  alone  concerned  in  the  performance  of  all 
those  movements  which  are  primarily  automatic  or  Instinctive  : 
whilst  the  Cerebrum,  the  development  of  which  seems  to  bear 
a  pretty  constant  relation  to  the  degree  in  which  Intelligence 
supersedes  Instinct  as  a  source  of  action,  is  superadded  to  this 
Axial  Cord ;  through  which,  on  the  one  hand,  it  receives  Sense- 
impressions,  whilst,  on  the  other,  it  calls  the  Muscles  into  action. 
And  thus,  when  we  vnll  to  cough,  certain  Cerebral  fibres  (§  89> 
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ooiiTej  the  same  atimulus  to  the  centre  of  Respiratory  moTement, 
that  is  brought  to  it  by  the  Sensory  nerves  when  a  crumb  of  bread 
or  a  drop  of  water  "  goes  the  wrong  way,"*  and  calls  forth  the  waam 
respondent  action, 

24.  Thus,  then,  the  relation  between  the  Automatic  actiyity  of 
the  body,  and  the  Volitional  direction  by  which  it  is  utilized  and 
directed,  may  be  compared  to  the  independent  locomotive  power  of 
a  horse  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  skilful  rider.  It  is  not 
the  rider^s  whip  or  spur  that  furnishes  the  pcwer^  but  the  nerreB 
and  muscles  of  the  horse ;  and  when  these  have  been  exhausted, 
no  further  action  can  he  got  out  of  them  by  tlie  sharpest  stimu* 
lation.  But  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  moTement  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Will  of  tl>e  rider,  who  impresses  his  mandates  on 
the  well-trained  steed  with  as  much  readiness  and  certainty  as  if 
he  were  acting  on  his  own  limba.  Now  and  then»  it  is  true,  eome 
unusual  excitement  calla  forth  the  essential  independence  of  the 
equine  nature  ;  the  horse  takes  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  runs 
away  with  his  master ;  and  it  Is  for  the  time  uncertain  whether 
the  independent  enei^  of  the  one,  or  the  controlling  power  of  the 
,  other,  will  obtain  the  ma8t^r}\  This  is  just  what  we  see  in  thoM 
SpUBms  and  Convulsions  which  occur  without  loss  of  conadoucnett^ 
&nd  in  which  the  muscles  that  we  are  aocufitomed  to  regard  aa 
"voluntary''  are  called  into  violent  contraction,  in  spite  of  the 
•trongest  Volitional  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horse  will 
quietly  find  his  way  home,  whilst  his  rider,  wrapped  in  a  profound 
reverie,  entirely  oeaaee  to  guide  him  ;  just  aa  our  own  leg*  oury 
%tt  along  a  course  which  habit  has  made  familiar,  while  our  Mind 
is  engaged  only  upon  its  own  operations,  end  our  Will  is  altogether 
in  abeyance.  And,  to  complete  the  parallel,  the  prooees  by  which 
m  Horae  is  taught  any  nnitaaal  performanoe— 4ii  when  in  "training'* 
for  the  Circua  or  the  Stage— entirely  oorretponds  with  tliat  by 
which  we  **  train  **  our  own  automatic  mcchaniam  to  any  novel 
the  rmdi  dmdrtd  by  the  maater  bebg  indicated  to  the 
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■learner,  eveiy  effort  that  tends  to  produce  it  being  encouraged 
and   fixed    by    repetition,   and    every    unsuitable    action    being 

■repreased ;  until  the  entire  sequence  comes  to  be  automaticsally 
executed  at  the  first  touch  of  the  suggesting  spring  which 
expresaes  the  directing  Will 

25.  Kow  all  this  will  be  found  to  be  as  true  of  the  Mhul^  as  it  is 
^^  of  the  body.  Our  Mental  activity  is,  in  the  first  instance^  entirely  1 
^^mcfnUxnmui  or  automatic;  being  detennined  by  our  congenital 
^KnenrouB  Organization,  and  by  the  conditions  of  its  eai'ly  develop- 
^"  meot.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fundaoienta]  principle,  that  the  Will 
can  never  originate  any  form  of  Mental  activity.  Thus,  no  one  baa 
ever  acqmred  the  creative  power  of  Genius,  or  made  himself  a  great 

I  Artist  or  a  great  Poet,  or  gained  hy  jyracticc  that  peculiar  insight 
wliich  characterises  the  original  Discoverer ;  for  these  gifts  are 
Mental  Instincts  or  Intuitions  (§  408),  which,  though  capable  of 
being  developed  and  strengthened  by  due  cultivation,  can  never  be 
generated  de  novo.  But  the  power  of  the  Will  is  exerted  in 
the  purpontft  selection,  from  among  those  objects  of  consciouauesa 
which  Sensations  from  without  and  the  working  of  the  internal 
**  Mechanism  of  Thought  and  Feeling "  bring  before  the  Ego 
(whether  simultaneously  or  aucoessively),  of  that  which  shall  be 
determinately  fallowed  up  ;  and  in  the  intensification  of  the  font  of 
^^It  impressicTif  which  seems  the  direct  consequence  of  such  limitation. 
^pThis  state  is  what  is  termed  Attention  ;  in  regard  to  which  it  was 
well  said  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  its  intensity  is  in  a  precisely 
^■axi verse  ratio  to  its  ext^nnty.  And  it  will  be  the  Writer's  object  to 
^mbow,  that  it  is  solely  by  the  Volitional  direction  of  the  attmtion 
that  the  Will  exerts  its  domination  ;  so  that  the  acquirement  of 
this  power,  which  is  within  the  reacli  of  every  one,  should  be  the 
primary  object  of  all  Mental  discipline.  It  ia  thus  that  each  indi- 
vidual can  perfect  and  utilize  his  natural  gifts ;  by  rigorously  training 
them  in  the  first  instance,  and  tlicn  by  exercising  them  only  in 
the  manner  most  fitted  to  expand  and  elevate,  while  restrainmg 
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tliera  from  all  that  would  limit  or  debase. — In  i-egard  to 
kind  of  Mental  activitj  that  does  tmt  involve  ori^nation,  the  power 
of  the  Will»  though  limited  to  Btlectian^  is  almost  unbounded.     Far 
althongh  it  cannot  directly  bring  objects  before  the  consdouftDew 
,  which  are  not  present  to  it  (§  371 ),  yet,  by  conC43ntrating  the  Mental 
'  gmse  (80  to  speak)  upon  any  object  that  may  he  within  its  reach,  it 
can  make  use  of  this  to  bring  in  other  objects  by  associative  Sug* 
\  gestion.      And,  nioreovor,  it  can  virtually  determine  what  khall  not 
be  regarded  by  the  Mind,  through  its  power  of  keeping  the  Atten- 
tion filed  in  $ome  other  dirtciion  ;  and  thus  it  can  subdue  the  force 
of  violent  impnlee,  and  give  to  the  conflict  of  opposing  motives  a 
result  quite  different  from  that  which  would  onsue  without  its  in- 
Fterference  (§  332)*  Thid  exercise  of  the  Will,  moreover,  if  habitually 
exerted  in  certain  directions,   will   tend  to  form   the  Character^ 
by  establiBhing  a  set  of  fuy^nired  habit mUs;  which,  no  lees  than 
those  dependent  upon  original  constitution  and  circumstances^  help 
to  determine  the  working  of  the  *•  Mechanism   of  Thought   and 
Feeling/*     In  so  uttlisin<r  it,  the  Will  can  rUso  tmprot^  it  by  appro- 
priate discipline  ;  repressing  its  activities  where  too  strong,  foster^ 
itig    and  developing   them  where  originally  feeble,   directing  all 
^lienlthful  energy  into  the  most  fitting  chanuel  f«*r  its  exercise,  and 
Itmining  the    entire  Mental   m   it   does  the  Bodily  organism   to 
piannonlous  and  effbc^ve  woridng.     And  thus  in  proportion  as  oar 
Win   acquires  domtnatton  over  our  Automatto  tendendsa,    the 
^QKttitaneons  succession  of  our  Ideas  and  the  play  of  our  Kmotiovia 
liew  the  influence  of  Its  habitual  control ;  white  our  Character  and 
luct  in  Life  come  to  be  the  espreiiinii  of  our  best  Intellectnal 
energies,  dtrectod  l?y  the  MoUves  which  we  detfrminaUiy  tUet  aa 
onr  guiding  principles  of  action. 

26.  It  is  obvious  that  the  view  here  taken  does  not  in  the  leaat 

•  * 

iitaie  s^i^aijist  the  idea,  that  Mtod  may  have  an  existence  iltogether 
dependent  of  the  Body  which  serves  us  its  instrument    All  whieii 
liaa  been  contended  for  i%  that  the  oounexiou  between  Mind  and 
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Body  is  such,  that  the  actions  of  each  haye,  in  this  present  state  of 
existence  (which  is  all  of  which  Science  can  legitimately  take 
cognizance),  a  definite  causal  relation  to  those  of  the  other;  so  that 
the  actions  of  our  Minds,  in  90  far  as  they  are  carried  on  without  any 
interference  from  our  WiU,  may  be  considered  as  "  Functions  of  the 
Bndn." — On  the  other  hand,  in  the  control  which  the  Will  can 
exert  over  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  and  over  the  motive  force 
exerted  by  the  feelings,  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent Power,  which  may  either  oppose  or  ooncur-with  the  auto- 
matic tendencies,  and  which,  according  as  it  is  habitually  exerted, 
tends  to  render  the  Ego  a  free  agent  And,  truly,  in  the  existence 
of  this  Power,  which  is  capable  of  thus  regulating  the  very  highest 
of  those  operations  that  are  causally  related  to  corporeal  states,  we 
find  a  better  evidence  than  we  gain  from  the  study  of  any  other 
part  of  our  Psychical  nature,  that  there  is  an  entity  wherein  Man's 
nobility  essentially  consists,  which  does  not  depend  for  its 
existence  on  any  play  of  Physical  or  Vital  forces,  but  which  makes 
these  forces  subservient  to  its  determinations.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  virtue 
of  the  Will,  that  we  are  910^  mere  thinking  Automata,  mere 
puppets  to  be  pulled  by  suggesting-strings,  capable  of  being 
played-upon  by  every  one  who  shall  have  made  himself  master 
of  our  springs  of  action. 

27.  It  may  be  freely  admitted,  however,  that  such  thinking 
Automata  do  exist :  for  there  are  many  individuals  whose  Will  has 
never  been  called  into  due  exercise,  and  who  gradually  or  almost 
entirely  lose  the  power  of  exerting  it,  becoming  the  mere  creatures 
of  habit  and  impulse  ;  and  there  are  others  in  whom  (as  we  shall 
hereafter  see)  such  Automatic  states  are  of  occasional  occurrence, 
whilst  in  others,  again,  they  may  be  artificially  induced.  And  it  is  ( 1  > 
by  the  study  of  those  conditions  in  which  the  Will  is  completely  in 
abeyance, — the  course  of  thought  being  entirely  determined  by  the 
influence  of  suggestions  upon  the  Mind,  whoso  mode  of  reaction 
upon  them  depends  upon  its  original   peculiarities  and  its  sub- 
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luentlj-aoqttii^  habits, — and  (2)  by  the  compamon  of  such 
'mbaormal  states  with  that  in  which  the  Ego,  in  fall  poasflssioD 
of  all  his  faculties,  and  accustomed  to  the  habitual  direction  of 
his  thoughts  and  control  of  his  feelings,  determinately  applies  his 
judgment  to  the  fonnation  of  a  decision  between  contending 
impidflea,  and  carries  that  decision  into  action, — that  we  shall 
Lobtain  the  most  satisfactory  ideas  of  what  share  the  Will  really 
\  in  the  operations  of  our  Minds  and  in  the  direction  of  our 
iuct^  and  of  what  most  be  set  down  to  that  antomatac 
activity  of  our  P^chicol  nature,  which  is  correlated  with  Cerebral 


S8b  Thus,  then,  the  Fsjchologiiit  may  feaHessly  throw  himself 
into  the  deepest  waters  of  speculatiTC  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
L  Illation  between  his  Mind  and  its  Bodily  instrument,  provided 
|lhat  he  trusts  to  the  inherent  buoyancy  of  that  great  fact  of 
that  yst  ham  wiihm  ut  a  idf-ditenmmng  pQwtr  tsltcl 
\m€  call  Win.  And  he  may  even  find  in  the  evidence  of  the  inti- 
mate rektion  between  Mental  activity  and  Physical  changes  in  the 
Brain,  the  most  aatisfiictory  grounds  which  Sdeaee  can  aflbrd, 
for  his  belief  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Materia]  Universe  are  the 
uona  of  an  Infinite  Mind  and  Will,  of  which  Maa*8  is  the 
A^  rapKaentative.     (See  Chap.  XX.} 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OF  THB  KBRYOUS  8T8TEM  AKD   ITS   FUKCTI0K8. 

Skotion  1.   UdoHon  of  the  Kerwnu  Syitem  to  ike  Body 
gtnerally. 

29.  Thb  Body  of  Man,  or  of  any  one  of  the  higher  AnimAls, 
may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  portions  which  are  essentially 
distinct^  though  intimately  blended  as  well  in  their  structure  as  io 
their  actions, — viz.  (1),  the  Apparatus  of  Animal  lAfe^  and  (2)  the 
Apparatus  of  Vegetative  or  Organic  Life. 

30.  To  the  Apparatus  of  Animal  Life  belongs  the  whole  Mechanism 
of  those  actions  which  essentially  distinguish  the  Animal  from  the 
Plant;  namely,  Sensation,  the  higher  Psychical  changes  which 
Sensation  initiates,  and  the  Movements  which  are  consequent 
upon  them.  And  thus  the  Apparatus  of  Animal  Life  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  the  Nervous  System,  the  Organs  of  Sense,  and  the  Organs 
of  Motion, — these  last  including  the  Skeleton  or  jointed  framework 
(composed  of  bones,  cartilages,  and  ligaments),  and  the  Muscles 
which  give  motion  to  its  parts.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  contractility 
possessed  by  the  Muscles,  that  all  the  sensible  movements  of  the 
higher  Animals  are  performed  :  the  skeletal  framework  being 
merely  passive^  and  furnishing  a  system  of  levers  by  which  the 
contractile  pofwer  of  the  muscles  may  be  advantageously  applied ; 
and  the  muscles  being  either  directly  united  to  the  bones,  or  being 
connected  with  them  by  means  of  the  cords  termed  Tendons,  which 
simply  communicate  the  tension  or  ''pull*'  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  Thus,  the  closure  of  the  fingers  in 
grasping  is  for  the  most  part  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
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Mufidet  tlmt  form  the  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm,  the  stioog 
tendons  of  which  may  be  felt  on  the  front  of  the  vrrist-joint ;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  propulsive  movement  of  the  foot  in  walking  b 
efTected  by  the  large  Muscles  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg, — thene 
pulling  upwards  the  heel  by  means  of  the  great  Tendo  Achillia  into 
which  \X\<i^  are  continued. 

31.  The  Apparatus  of  Organic  Lif<p,  on  the  other  hand,  aenrea  in 
the   first  instance    to   construct   or   huildup    the    Apparatua   of 
Animal  Life,  and  then  to  maintmn  it  in  **  working  order/'     For  all 
expenditure  of  Force  involves  not  only  a  certain  ^*  wear  and  tear'* 
of  the  apparatus  which  furnishes  its  instrumentality ;  but  iiIni  a 
certain  equivalent  amount  of    Chemical  change^   either  in  the 
substance  of  the  ap|>aratus  itself,  or  in  the  blood  wliich  circulates 
through  it,  or  in  both.     Thus  w^hen  a  Muscle  is  called  into  con- 
traction, there  Is  a  certain  disintegration  or  "  waste  "  of  ita  ttanie, 
which  needs  repair  by  Nutrition  ;  but  there  is  also  an  oxidatioii  of 
Organic  €omi»ounds,  by  which   Carbon  and  Hydrogen  originally 
derived  from  the  fuod  are  converted  into  Ciirl>onic  acid  and  Water  \ 
nnd  what  would  elsewhere  prtKluc©  //mf,  here  takes  the  form  of  the 
tnechauicat   oqiiivnient  of  hoat,   namely  Moium,     How    much  of 
^tliese  Organic  Compounds  is  supplied  by  the  mutde,  and  how  much 
liy  tlie  bloody  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined  :   it  mfty 
be  regarded^  however,  as  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  motor  foroe 
*•  generated  in  ttie  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  not  derived  (as  Lieb^ 
^'Oiaditained  it  to  be)  from  the  **  waste  *'  of  the  mnide  itael^  and 
tlie  oxidation  o(  Ita  components  ;  but  that  a  large  part  of  it  U 
supplied  by  the  oxidation  of  non-nitnigeuous  ccmstittienU  of  tJie 
blood,  — The  gimcration   of    Ner^^o- force    involves   a    still  mom 
^Active   change   In    that    part  of  the  Nenroua  iptein  whiob  fa 
^Hie  instrument  of  its  production  (§  41)  ;  and  though  we  are  not 
^jet  able  to  state  precisely  in  what  tltia  diange  eonatitat  yet  we 
imy  affirm  with   certainty  that  it  involrea  *  reaetkifi  between 
NerreHiubatanoe  and  oxygenated  Blood,  which  rvqnirea  a  eooilatil 
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supply  of  that  fluid,  and  a  no  lesa.  constant  remoyal  of  the  products 
of  the  reaction  to  which  it  ministera 

82.  Thus,  then,  the  Apparatus  of  Organic  life  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  organs  by  which  Blood  is  madey  those  by  which  it  is 
kept  in  ciroulaiionf  and*  those  by  which  it  is  Tnamtained  in  purity  ; 
but  the  action  of  these  has  to  be  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
Apparatus  of  Animal  Life^  For,  iu  the  first  place,  the  Animal 
Mkvtst  obtain  its  food  by  the  exercise  of  its  senses,  of  its  psychical 
powers,  and  of  its  locomotive  organs ;  and  even  in  the  Ingestion  and 
Digestion  of  the  food,  when  procured,  the  assistance  of  Muscles  is 
required.  So  the  Circulation  of  Blood  is  maintained  by  a  muscular 
organ,  the  Heart,  and  is  regulated  locally  by  the  muscularity  of  the 
walls  of  the  Arteries ;  and  both  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the 
Heart,  and  the  calibre  of  the  Artenes,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Nervous  system.  Again,  the  ordinary  movements  of  Respiration, 
which  constitute  the  most  important  of  all  the  provisions  by  which 
the  Blood  is  kept  in  the  conditioii  required  for  the  development  of 
the  Nervous  and  Muscular  forces,  are  dependent  in  the  higher 
animals  upon  the  Nervo-musctdar  apparatus ;  and  although  they 
are  so  completely  automatic  in  their  character,  as  to  be  performed  not 
only  vnthottt  effort,  but  in  oppogUion  to  efibrt,  they  are  so  far  under 
the  control  (^  the  higher  Nervous  centres,  as  to  be  subservient  to 
the  Vocal  expression  of  Psychical  states.  So,  again,  although  the 
action  of  the  Excretory  organs,  by  which  the  products  of  the 
''waste"  are  removed  from  the  Blood,  is  essentially  independent  of 
the  Nervo-muscular  apparatus,  this  has  a  certain  control  over  their 
outlets,  which  enables  the  excretions  to  be  retained  and  discharged 
at  suitable  times,  r 

33..  We  shall  find,  then,  that  in  the  higher  A.nimals  the  Nervous 
system  is  the  instrument,  not  only  of  those  Psychical  powers  by 
which .  they  are  pre-eminently  distinguished,  but  also  of  many 
operations  which  ministei:  solely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Organic 
Functions.    Bat  the  portions  of  it  which  are  directly  concerned  in 
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this  latter  duty,  constitute  an  auiomaiic  apparatus,  which  is 
essentially  indepeodcnt  of  those  higher  centres  that  minister  to 
the  former.  Thus  not  only  doea  the  Heart  contlnne  to  beat^  but 
the  Respiratory  movements  are  performed,  as  well  in  the  sleeping  as 
in  the  waking  state  ;  during  the  profoundest  insensibility^  as  in  the 
condition  of  fullest  mental  activity.  It  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed 
how  far  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  Heart  are  depmdmi 
upon  Nervous  agency  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  depend- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  movements  of  Respiration  ;  and 
they  afford  a  typical  example  of  what  is  known  as  "reflex" 
action  (§  47). 

As  neither  the  Pliy Biological  nor  the  Fsychicd  action  of  the 
Nervous  Mechanism  can  bo  properly  understood,  without  some 
knowledge  of  its  structure, — both  as  rcgardB  the  Elementary  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  different  modes  in  which  these 
elements  are  combined  and  arranged  in  different  Classes  of  Animals, 
— an  account  will  now  be  given  of  what  seems  most  essential  to 
be  known  under  each  of  these  heada. 


SEcnoy  2.  Elementary  Structure  of  the  Ntrwui  System, 

34.  Wherever  a  distinct  Nervous  system  can  be  made  out 
(which  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  in  the  lowest  Animals),  it 
consists  of  two  very  different  forms  of  structure,  the  presence  of 
both  of  which,  therefore.  Is  essential  to  our  idea  of  it  as  a  whole. 
We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  formed  of  tmnh,  which 
distribute  branches  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  to 
the  Muscles  and  to  the  Sensory  surfaces ;  and  of  ganglia,  which 
sometimes  appear  merely  as  knots  or  enlargements  on  these  trunks, 
but  which  in  other  cases  have  rather  the  character  of  central  masses 
from  which  the  trunks  proceed.  Thus  in  Man,  the  "nervous 
system  of  animal  life'*  consists  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord, 
which  are  ag^gregation^  of  ganglia^  and  of  the  trunks  and  branches 
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that  proceed  from  them  (Fig.  1).  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  also 
a  "Nervous  system  of  Organic  life/'  the  ganglionic  centres  of 
which  are  scattered  through  the  body  (§  112).  In  both  systems, 
the  trunks  are  essentially  composed  of  nerve-fibres;  whilst  the 
ganglionic  centres  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  peculiar 
celU  connected  with  these  fibres. 

35.  It  is  easily  established  by  experiment  that  the  active 
powers oHhe  Nervous  system  are  concentrated  lathQ ganglia^  while 
the  trunks  serve  as  conductors  of  the  influence  which  is  to  be 
propagated  towards  or  from  them.  For,  if  a  trunk  be  divided  in 
any  part  of  its  course,  all  the  parts  to  which  the  portion  thus 
cut  off  from  the  ganglionic  centre  is  distributed,  are  completely 
paralysed ;  that  is,  no  Impression  made  upon  them  is  felt  as  a 
Sensation,  and  no  Motion  can  be  excited  in  them  by  any  act  of  the 
mind.  Or,  if  the  substance  of  the  ganglion  be  destroyed,  all  the 
parts  which  are  exclusively  supplied  by  nervous  trunk^proceeding 
from  it,  are  in  like  manner  paralysed.  But  i^  when  a  trunk  is 
divided,  the  portion  still  connected  with  the  ganglionic  centre 
which  constitutes  the  Sensorium  be  pinched,  or  otherwise  irritated, 
Sensations  are  felt,  which  are  referred  to  the  points  supplied  by 
the  separated  portion  of  the  trunk ;  thus  showing  that  the  part 
remaining  in  connection  with  the  centre  is  still  capable  of  con- 
veying impressions,  and  that  the  ganglion  itself  receives  these 
impressions  and  makes  them  felt  as  sensations.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  separated  portion  of  the  trunk  be  irritated,  Motions 
are  excited  in  the  muscles  which  it  supplies ;  showing  that  it  is 
still  capable  of  conveying  the  motor  influence,  though  cut  off  from 
the  usual  source  of  that  influence. 

36.  Each  Nerve-fibre  m  its  most  complete  form  (Fig.  2)  consists 
of  a  membranous  tube ',  lined  by  a  peculiar  material  composed 
of  a  combination  of  fat  and  albumen,  which  is  known  as 
the  "  white  substance  of  Schwann ' ; "  and  this  encloses  an  "axis 
cylinder',"  composed  of  a  protoplasmic  substance,  which  seems 
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Fig.  2. 


to  be  the  eumiial  constituent  of  the  Nerve*6bre*  Each  fibre 
appears  to  maintain  its  continuity  uninterruptedly  from  its 
origin  to  its  termination,  without  any  union  with 
other  fibreSy  though  bound  up  closely  with  them  in 
the  same  nerve-trunk;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  "  white  substance  of  Schwann  "  serves 
as  an  imulator,  whereby  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  con- 
tiguous nerve-fibres  are  kept  apart  horn,  one  another, 
just  as  are  the  numerous  wires,  each   haying  its  own 


sTRucfuiia 
origin   and   termination,  which   are  bound  up  together  of  mkrvb- 

in   the  aerial   cable  of  the    District  Telegraph,  —  The     "^^'^ 
typical  form  of  the  Nerve-celh  or  "  ganglion-globulea  ^  {Fig.  3)  may 
be  regarded  as  globular ;  but  fhey  generally,  \I  not  always,  have 
two  or  more  long  extenisons,   which  be-  y\g.  s, 

oome  continuous  either  with  the  axis- 
cylinders  of  nerve-fibres  or  with  other 
oeilsL  The  nerve-cells,  which  do  not  seem 
to  possess  a  definite  cell-wall,  arc  com- 
posed of  a  finely-granular  substimce,  with 
which  pigment-granules  are  mingled,  espe- 
cially in  the  warm-blooded  Vertebrata ; 
thus  ^ving  to  their  ganglwnic  nerve-sub- 
stance that  reddish -brown  hue  which  causes 
it  to  be  often  designated  gretf  or  dnerithm 
matter;  the  i«^«^rnerve- substance,  which 
contains  no  pigment-granules,  being  known 
as  tffhUe  matter.  This  dlfierence  of  colom^  Gajioltoh -cells  and  xsavi^ 
marks   the   distribution  of  the  two  sub-  'i»»w. 

stances  in  the  Nervous  centres  of  Man  and  the  higher  Animals 

Fig,  1,  NcrvoTW  Syttem  of  Man  : — a,  Cerebrum  ;  ft.  Cerebellum  ;  c.  Spinal 
Cenl ;  d,  ticmX  nenre ;  e^  hneMal  ptexiis.  for  wMpplj  of  arm ;  /,  radial  oerre  ; 
p,  medittu  nerve ;  A,  ulnar  nerve  j  t,  intercostal  nenrca  •  k,  lam  bar  plexus,  and 
If  Mcral  plexus,  for  ffupplj  of  1<^  ;  m  m,  6bidar  nerve  j  w,  tibial  nt'rve  ; 
Pf  txienia]  vphenoui  nerre^ 
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(Fig9*  11 — 13);  but  fui  tho  pigmcnt-oeUs  are  wanting  in  the 
tower  Clanee,  the  distinction  between  the  two  substances  la  not 
there  recognizable  bj  the  eje,  and  Is  only  to  be  discerned  bj 
the  microscope, 

37.  E^rery  Nerve-fibre,  there  is  reason  to  beliere,  ts  connected  at 
its  ganglionic  centre  with  a  Nerre-cell,  an  extension  of  which  forms 
ita  axis-cylinder  ;  and  through  other  extensions  of  the  tame  nerre- 
cell,  it  may  be  brought  into  connection  with  other  nenre-ceUs 
in  the  same  ganglion.  The  axis-cylinder  soon  receives  its  in- 
sulating investmentsi  and  retains  these  through  almost  its  whole 
length.  But  near  its  termination,  where  the  fibre  eoparates  itself 
from  others,  and  is  proceeding  to  its  ultimate  destination,  the  axis- 
cylinder  escapes  (as  it  were)  from  its  cuTolopes,  and  comes  into 
immediate  relation  with  the  tissue  to  which  it  is  distributed*  Thui^ 
when  supplying  a  MuscICi  the  axis-cylinder  breaks  up  into  very 
minute  fibrill®,  which  seem  to  inosculate  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  network  closely  resembling  that  formed  by  the  piewiopodia 
of  Rhizopods  (Fig.  5);  and  the  Itke  sulxli vision  appears  to  take 
place  in  tlie  axia-cylindeia  of  the  fibres  which  are  distributed  to  the 
general  substance  of  tissues  that  are  to  be  endowed  only  with  onH- 
narf  senaibUity.  But  cnch  of  the  p€ipUlai  which  oonstitnte  the 
qieebd  origans  of  Touch  has  a  nerfe-fibre  proctsdlag  to  it  alone, 
of  which  the  ultimate  subdiviBlona  are  distributed  upon  a  little 
cushion  like  pad  which  it  contains  ;  and  the  ultimate  distribution 
of  tho  ner?ei  in  the  papilla)  uf  the  tongue,  which  minister  to 
the  sense  of  Taste,  seems  to  l)e  of  like  chaincten 

38.  In  the  oi^gans  of  Stgltt,  Hearing,  and  Smell,  howerer,  there 
is  a  more  special  provision  for  the  reeepticii  of  the  peruliar  im* 
presaiona  to  which  they  minister.  For  the  Retina  of  the  Eye  may 
be  said  to  be  an  expanded  ganglion^  oonslstiDg  of  layers  of  nerre* 

tliai  seem  to  be  tho  immediate  redpients  of  the  luminona 

•%iicma ;  and  the  first  effect  of  tho«o  impressions  appean  to 

osraie  Nerve-brae   in  the  nerv#-fibrBS  constituting   th«i 
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Optic  nerve,  which  transmits  them  to  its  ganglionic  centre  form- 
ing part  of  the  Sensorium.  The  like  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  sensitive  sur&ce  which  receives  the  vibrations  that 
excite  the  sense  of  Sound ;  and  also  with  respect  to  that  which 
is  affected  by  those  odorous  emanations  which  excite  the  sense  of 
SmeU.  And  it  is  common  to  these  three  organs,  that  neither  the 
ganglionic  expansions  which  receive  these  special  impressions,  nor 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  minister  to  common  sensation ;  so 
that  either  the  Optic,  the  Olfactive,  or  the  Auditory  nerve  may  be 
pricked  or  pinched,  without  any  sign  of  suffering  being  called 
fortL  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eye,  the  internal  Ear,  and  the 
interior  of  the  Nose,  are  endowed  with  common  sensibility  by  other 
nerves  distributed  to  those  parts;  so  that  if  these  nerves  be 
paralysed,  the  surface  to  which  they  proceed  may  be  touched 
without  the  contact  being  perceived,  although  neither  Sight,  SmeU, 
nor  Hearing  may  be  impaired,  save  indirectly. 

39.  The  Nerve- fibres  which  convey  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  ganglionic  centres  those  impressions  which  there 
excite  Sensations,  are  called  afferent  or  excUor*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nerve-fibres  which  convey  from  the  Ganglionic  centres 
to  the  Muscles  the  impressions  which  call  forth  contractions  in 
the  latter,  are  called  efferent  or  motor.  It  is  probable  that  the 
nature  of  the  Nerve-force  excited  in  each  is  the  same ;  so  that 
the  same  fibre  might  serve  either  purpose,  if  its  terminals  enabled 
it  to  do  so, — just  as  the  same  wire  in  an  Electric  Telegraph  can 
convey  an  electric  current  in  either  direction,  and  can  thus  serve 
alike  for  the  transmission  of  a  message  and  for  its  reply.  But  as 
the  terminals  of  the  two  sets  of  Nerve-fibres  are  essentially  distinct, 
one  set  serves  for  the  reception  of  impressions  at  the  circum* 

*  They  woro  formerly  called  tenwry  ;  but  this  term  is  imtppropriAte,  since  the 
impressions  they  conyey  only  affect  onr  Consciousness — i.  e,  excite  sensations — 
when  they  reach  the  Semoriwm;  and  often  excite  respondent  motions  without 
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ference,  and  for  their  traoBmisaton  to  tho  ganglionic  ecatres ; 
whilst  tho  other  serves  for  tho  trammiasioii  of  the  im|ir8flsions  that 
call  forth  Musotilar  contmction^  from  the  gangliouic  centres 
tho  varioua  parts  of  the  circumforcnce.— Iti  moat  Nenre-tnmk 
oftreni  and  motor  fibres  are  botmd  up  together^  although,  in 
tho  ordiiiarj  Spintil  nen^ca  of  Vertebrata,  these  are  coniiooted 
bj  separate  "roots*'  with  the  Spinal  Cord  which  serrea  ai 
their  ganglionic  centre  ($62).  But  the  nerves  of  tpeclal  sense 
(the  Olfactive,  Optic,  and  Auditory )»  which  proceed  to  those  special 
ganglionic  centres  of  which  the  .^iggregate  constitutes  the  Sen- 
sorium,  contain  no  motor  fibres  ;  and  there  are  other  nerves  of  tho^ 
liead  in  Vertebrata,  which  are  either  solely  aferent  or  solely  i 
(Fig.  11). 

40.  The  analogy  just  indicated  between  the  two  components  of 
every  Nervous  System,  and  the  two  parts  of  an  Electric  Telegraph, 
— that  in  which  change  Cfriijinaia^  and  that  which  serves  as 
the  eonductar, — holds  good  to  this  further  extent ;  that  na,  for  the 
origination  of  the  Electric  current,  a  certain  Chemical  reaction  must 
take  place  between  tho  exciting  liquid  and  the  galvanic  combination 
of  mct.ils,  80  is  it  necessary,  for  the  iirodtiction  of  Nerve- force,  tbat 
a  reaction  should  take  place  between  the  Blood,  on  the  one  band 
and  either  the  eentrai  norve-cellfl,  or  the  perii>h^r<U  ospatnic 
of  the  ncrve-fibrcn.  Wo  do  not  know>  it  is  truo»  what  is  the 
precise  nature  of  that  reaction :  but  we  have  the  evidanoii 
9f  it  in  the  large  supply  of  Blood  which  goes  to  all  Organs 
Bmsei — i^i  to  organs  which  are  adapted  for  receiving  seni 
tmpronionB  and  transmitting  them  to  the  ccntml  Scnsorinm  ;  and,"" 
yet  more,  in  the  extraordinary  proportion  that  is  transmitted  to^ 
tiiOM  oootnd  organa  which  reoeire  tliose  impreiaions, 
th0  Hind  cognisant  of  them  aa  SeoaatioM^  and  fumtjih  th« 
im^niiiiaiital  oonditions  of  all  FiycUeal  opermUoiu,  as  well  as  of 
their  action  upon  the  Body.  Thus^  in  the  case  of  Man»  although 
tliQ  Brain  has  not  ordin^Hly  more  than  about  one/crtiHk  of  tho 
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weight  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  estimated  to  receive  from  ane-weth  to 
(yne-fifik  of  the  whole  circulating  Blood. 

41.  The  immediate  dependence  of  the  production  of  Nerve-force 
upon  a  reaction  between  the  Nerve-substance  and  the  Blood,  is 
proved  by  the  effects  of  suspension  of  the  circulation,  whether 
local  or  general  Thus,  if  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  limb  be 
temporarily  mterrupted  (as  by  pressure  on  its  main  artery), 
numbness,  or  diminution  of  Sensibility,  is  perceived  in  it,  as 
well  as  loss  of  Muscular  power  (the  hand  or  foot  being  "  asleep  "), 
until  the  circulation  is  re-established.  The  effect  of  complete 
interruption  to  the  blood-supply  of  the  Brain  is  extremely  re- 
markable. That  supply  is  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  of 
Man  and  of  the  higher  Vertebrata  by  four  arterial  trunks,  which 
enter  it  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  and  then  unite  into 
the  **  circle  of  Willis ;"  from  which  are  given  off  the  various  branches 
that  distribute  arterial  blood  to  every  part  of  the  brain-substance. 
After  traversing  this,  the  blood  returns  by  the  veins,  greatly 
altered  in  its  chemical  composition ;  especiaUy  as  regards  the  loss  of 
free  Oxygen,  and  its  replacement  by  various  oxy-compounds  of 
Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Phosphorus,  <fec,  that  have  been  formed  by  a 
process  analogous  to  combustion.  Now  if  one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
arterial  tnmks  be  tied,  the  total  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to 
the  brain  is  diminished ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  "  circle  of  Willis,"  no 
part  is  entirely  deprived  of  blood ;  and  the  functional  activity  of  the 
brain,  though  enfeebled,  is  still  maintained.  If,  however,  the /(mrfA 
artery  be  compressed  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  blood, 
there  is  an  immediate  B,nd  complete  suspension  of  activity,  the  animal 
becoming  as  unconscious  as  if  it  had  been  stunned  by  a  severe  blow ; 
whilst  it  recovers  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  again  allowed  to  floic 
through  the  artery.  In  fact,  the  "stunned  "  state  produced  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  is  only  secondarily  dependent  upon  the  effect  of 
that  blow  on  the  Brain,  which  may  have  sustained  no  perceptMt 
injury  whatever ;  the  state  of  insensibility  being  due  to  the  paralysis 
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of  the  Heart  and  BuspeDSion  of  the  Circulation,  indiice<i  by  the 
**  shock/'  For  the  like  insensibility  may  he  the  result  of  a  blow 
on  the  "  pit  of  the  stoma^jh  **  (acting  on  the  great  SoUr  plexus 
of  nervcB,  §  112),  or  of  the  shock  of  some  overpowering  mental 
Emotion,  either  of  which  produces  the  like  paralysis  of  the  heart. 
Further,  if  the  blood  transmitted  to  the  brain,  though  not  deficient 
in  quantity,  be  depraved  in  qu<ili(tf  by  the  want  of  Oxygen  and  the 
accumulation  of  Carbonic  acid  (as  happens  in  Asphyxia)^  there  is  a 
gradually  increaaitig  torpor  of  the  mental  faculties,,  ending  in  com* 
plete  insensibility.     (See  also  §  472,  and  Appendix.) 

42*  Thus,  then,  the  dependence  of  Nervous  power  and  of  Mental 
activity  upon  the  Physical  changes  kept  up  by  the  Circulation  of 
oxygenated  Blood  through  the  brain,  can  bo  shown  experimentally 
to  be  juBt  as  direct  and  immediate^  as  is  the  dependence  of  the 
Electric  activity  of  a  Galvanic  battery  upon  the  analogous  changei 
taking  place  between  its  ^fetals  and  its  exciting  Liquid.  And  if  we 
say  that  Electricity  is  the  expression  of  Chemical  change  in  the  one 
2ase,  how  can  we  refuse  to  regard  Tli ought  as  tlie  ejcpreMion  of 
Chemical  change  in  the  other  I — This  view  is  not  here  advanced  as 
explaining  any  Mental  phenomenon.  No  Physicist  would  say  that  he 
can  **  explain  **  how  it  is  that  Electricity  is  generated  by  Chemical 
change  :  but  he  knows  that  such  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
exists  between  the  two  orders  of  phenoraeun,  that  every  Chemical 
change  is  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  Electricity  ;  and  thus, 
whenever  he  witnesses  Electric  disturbance,  he  is  led  to  look  fi  r 
some  Chemical  change  as  its  Physical  cause.  And  in  precisely  the 
same  sense,  and  no  other,  the  Physiologist  must  regard  some 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  Brain  as  the  immediate  Physical 
antecedent  of  all  automatic  Mental  action. — It  is  the  attribute 
of  the  Will  to  utilixe  this  automatic  power  of  the  Erjin,  as  it 
utilizes  that  of  the  Muscles  ;  and  thus  to  make  the  Eifo,  in  pro* 
portion  as  he  has  acquired  the  mastery  over  it,  a  '^  free  agent " 
(55  25—28), 
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S£cnox  3.  Different  Form»  and  Modes  of  Actum  of  the 
Nervous  Apparatus, 
43.  Thd  simplest  type  of  an  Animal  consists  of  a  minute  mass  of 
*'  protoplasm"  or  living  jelly,  which  is  not  yet  differentiated  into 
"  organs  ; "  eveiy  part  having  the  same  endowments,  and  taking  an 
equal  share  in  every  action  which  the  creature  performs.  One  of 
these  "  jelly-specks,"  the  Amoeba  (Pig.  4),  moves  itself  about  by 
changing  the  form  of  its  body,  extemporising  a  foot  (or  pseudopo- 
dium)  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another ;  and  then,  when 
it  has  met  with  a  nutritive  particle,  extemporises  a  stomach  for  its 
reception,  by  wrapping  its  soft  body  around  it  Another,  instead  of 

Fig.  4. 


'^ 


AX(BBA  IH  DIFFERENT  FORMS,  A,  B,  C, 

going  about  in  search  of  food,  remains  in  one  place,  but  projects  its 
protoplasmic  substance  into  long  pseudopodia  (Fig.  5),  which 
entrap  and  draw-in  very  minute  particles,  or  absorb  nutrient 
material  from  the  liquid  through  which  they  extend  themselves,  and 
are  continually  beooming  fused  (as  it  were)  into  the  central  body, 
which  is  itself  continually  giving  oflf  new  pseudopodia. — Now  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  a  creature  of  such  simplicity  should  pos- 
sess any  distinct  consciousness  of  its  needs,  or  that  its  actions  should 
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be  directed  by  any  tntenlhn  of  ita  own;  mid  yet  the  Writer 
has  littely  fauud  resulU  of  the  most  singulai*  tluboratcneafi  to  bo 
wroughtrout  bj  the  instnimentality  of  these  minute  **  jelly-speck  s,'* 


OloltU,   wit II  K&TUTDSI}  IsKVPoromA, 

which  build-up  "  tc«ts  ^  or  oomngB  of  the  most  regoUr  geometrioil 
rywaumtTj  of  Ibnn,  and  of  the  most  artificiAl  oonitniction. 

o,  SappoM  ft  Hunftn  1&M0&  to  be  put  down  by  the  »ide  of  a  pila 
mm  of  Tftrioui  iltapit  and  mm,  aad  to  bo   told  to  buM  m 
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dome  of  these,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  without  using  more  than  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  a  yery  tenacious  but  very  costly  cement  in 
holding  the  stones  together.  If  he  accomplished  this  well,  he  would 
receive  credit  for  great  intelligence  and  skill. — ^Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  these  little  ''jelly-specks"  do  on  a  most  minute  scale;  the 
''tests "they  construct,  when  highly  magnified,  bearing  comparison 
with  the  most  skilful  masonry  of  Man.  From  %ht  soTne  sandy 
bottom,  one  species  picks  up  the  coarser  quartz-grains,  cements  them 
together  with  phosphate  of  iron  secreted  from  its  own  substance, 
and  thus  constructs  a  flask-shaped  "  test "  haying  a  short  neck  and 
a  single  large  orifice.  Another  picks  up  the  finest  grains,  and  puts 
them  together  with  the  same  cement  into  perfectly  spherical  "  tests  " 
of  the  most  extraordinary  finish,  perforated  with  numerous  small 
pores,  disposed  at  pretty  regular  interyals.  Another  selects  the 
mintUest  sand-grains  and  the  terminal  portions  of  sponge-spioules, 
and  works  these  up  together, — apparently  with  no  cement  at  all, 
by  the  mere  "  laying "  of  the  spicules,  —  into  perfect  white 
spheres,  like  homoeopathic  globules,  each  haying  a  single  fissured 
orifice.  And  another,  which  makes  a  straight  many-chambered 
*'  test,"  that  resembles  in  form  the  chambered  shell  of  an  Orthoce- 
xatite — the  conical  mouth  of  each  chamber  projecting  into  the 
cavity  of  the  next, — ^while  forming  the  walls  of  its  chambers  of 
ordinary  sand-grains  rather  loosely  held  together,  shapes  the 
conical  mouths  of  the  successiye  chambers  by  firmly  cementing 
together  grains  of  ferruginous  quartz,  which  it  must  have  picked 
out  from  the  general  mass. 

To  give  these  actions  the  vague  designation  "instinctive,"  does 
not  in  the  least  help  us  to  account  for  them ;  since  what  we 
want,  is  to  discover  the  mecJiaiiism  by  which  they  are  worked 
out ;  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  artificial  a  selec- 
tion can  bo  mstde  by  a  creature  so  simple. 

h.  The  Writer  has  often  amused  himself  and  others,  when  by  the 
eea-sido,  with  getting  a  TerebeUa  (a  marine  Worm  that  cases  its 
body  in  a  sandy  tube)  out  of  its  house,  and  then,  putting  it  into 
a  saucer  of  water  with  a  supply  of  sand  and  comminuted  shell, 
watching  its  appropriation  of  these  materials  in  constructing  a  new 
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tube.  The  extended  teDtaolee  soon  spread  tlieiiitelTet  eTer  the 
bottom  of  the  saucer,  and  lay  hold  of  whatoTer  oomea  in  their 
vaf ,  "  ftll  being  fish  that  ooiues  to  their  net ;  '*  and  in  half  an 
hour  or  thereabouts  the  new  houee  ia  finished^  though  on  a  Tery 
rode  and  inartificial  type.  —  Now  here  the  organization  ia  far 
higher ;  the  instrumentality  obviously  serrea  the  needa  of  the 
ammal,  and  iuifioea  for  them ;  imd  we  characterize  the  action, 
on  acoount  of  iti  imifonmty  and  ita  apparent  tm-intelligenoe, 
at  InfftinotiTe. 


4i.  We  can  only  tiurmise  that,  in  theac  humble  Miro/^odlt,  u  the 
whole  of  each  "jelly-speck'*  pcaaesieB  the  attribute  of  con- 
tractility elsewhere  limited  to  Muscles,  so  may  the  attributes 
which  are  restricted  in  tlie  higher  types  of  Animal  lifj  to  the 
Nervous  apparatus,  be  there  diiTused  through  every  [larticle,— 
the  whole  protoplasmic  substance  being  endowed  in  a  low  degre^j 
with  that  power  of  receiving,  conducting,  and  reactiBg  upon 
external  Impressioua,  which  is  raised  to  a  much  more  cxaltad 
degree  when  limited  or  specialized  in  the  Nervous  system.  Am 
wo  aaoend  the  Animal  scries,  and  meet  with  a  progreaoTo 
cliffcrcntiation  of  special  structurea,  the  general  substance  of  the 
Ixidy  loses  the  endowments  which  duuucteriso  it  in  the  Rhixopod ; 
and  wherever  we  find  a  definite  Muscular  a|)paratus  withSeaaofy 
oigans,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  there  must  also  be  a 
definite  Nervous  system,  whose  action  may  bo  purely  iiM^nittJicuf/, 
—that  of  calling  forth  Muscular  moTements  in  respondeooe  to  tho 
Impmuooa  made  by  external  agenciM.  The  apparent  abaenoa 
of  a  Nervous  system  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  in  many 
tnsiancca  to  the  general  softness  of  the  tissues  of  the  bodyp 
which  proven  la  it  from  being  clearly  made-out  among  them. 
And  w«  might  jubtly  expect  to  find  it  bearing  a  much  smaller 
proportion  to  the  entire  structure,  in  these  lowest  Animals  wboat 
Auieiiotia  are  cluefly  Vegetative,  than  in  the  higher  dasaei^  an 
whkh  the  vegetative  functiona  merely  serro    for  the  develop* 
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ment  and  subsequent  maintenance  of  the  Apparatus  of  Animal 
life  (§  30). 

45.    Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  a  definite  Nervous  system 
is  that  presented  by  the  Ascidian  Mollusks  : 
for,  their  bodies  not  possessing  any  repetition  ^' 

of  similar  parts,  —  either  around  a  common 
centre  as  in  the  Star-Juh^  or  longitudinally 
as  in  the  Centipede, — their  Nervous  system  is 
destitute  of  that  multiplication  of  ganglia 
vrhich  we  see  in  those  animals;  whilst  the 
limited  nature  of  their  Animal  powers  in- 
Tolyes  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  their 
instrument  An  Ascidian  (Fig.  6)  consists 
essentially  of  an  external  membranous  bag     „ 
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or  "  mantle,  within  which  is  a  Muscular  isoidiah  :— a  month ; 
envelope,  and  again  within  this  a  Respiratory  ^  vent ;  c,  ganglion  ; 
sac,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  dilated  ^»  muBcular  aaa 
phaiynx  of  the  animal.  At  the  bottom  of  this  last  is  the  entrance 
to  the  stomach,  which,  with  the  other  viscera,  lies  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  muscular  saa  The  external  envelopes  have  two  orifices ;  a 
mouth  (a)  to  admit  water  into  the  pharyngeal  sac;  and  a  vent 
(h)  for  the  expulsion  of  the  water  which  has  served  for  respira- 
tion, and  of  that  which  has  passed  through  the  alimentary  canal, 
together  with  the  facal  matter,  the  ova,  &c,  A  current  of 
water  is  continually  being  drawn  into  the  pharyngeal  sac,  by  the 
vibration  of  the  cilia  that  line  it ;  and  part  of  this  is  driven  into 
the  stomach,  conveying  to  it  the  necessary  supply  of  aliment  in 
a  very  finely  divided  state ;  whilst  a  part  is  destined  merely  for 
the  aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  is  transmitted  more 
directly  to  the  vent  after  having  served  that  purpose.  These 
animals  are  for  the  most  part  fixed  to  one  spot,  during  all  save 
the  earliest  period  of  their  existence;  and  they  give  but  little 
external  manifestation  of  life,  beyond  the  continual  entrance  and 
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exit  of  the  currents  just  mentioned^  which,  being  driTen  bj  ctlianr 
aotion,  are  altogether  inclei>endetit  of  the  Nervous  system.  When 
any  subfitanoe,  howeyer,  the  entrance  of  which  would  be  injurious, 
is  drawn-in  by  the  current,  its  presence  excites  a  general  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  envelope  ;  and  this  causes  a  jet  of  water 
to  issue  from  one  or  both  orifices,  which  carries  the  offending  body 
to  a  distance*  And  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  exterior  of  tb«» 
body  be  touched,  the  muscular  envelope  suddenly  and  violently 
contracts,  and  expels  the  contents  of  the  sac 

46,  These  are  the  only  actions,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  which 
the  Nervous  ^tem  of  these  animals  is  subeenrietit.  They 
scarcely  exhibit  a  trace  of  eye%  or  of  other  organs  of  ^cial 
Kcnse]  and  the  only  parts  that  appear  peouliarly  sensitive,  are  the 
small  ^Hentaoula"'  cr  fcclere  that  guard  the  oral  orifice.  Between  the 
two  apertures  in  the  mantle  we  find  a  solitary  ganglion  (c),  which 
receives  braziches  from  both  orifices,  and  sends  othsn  orer  the 
muscular  sac(ci).  This  simple  apparatus  Ecems  to  constitute  the 
whole  Nervous  system  of  the  animal;  and  it  is  fully  sufficient 
to  aoootmt  for  the  movwnenta  which  have  been  described.  For  the 
impression  produced  by  the  contact  of  any  hard  substance  with 
the  tentaculxL,  or  with  the  geneml  surfiico  of  the  mantle,  being 
oonveyed  by  the  ttfertni  fibres  to  this  ganglion,  will  excite  in  it 
a  motor  impulse  ;  which,  l>eixig  tnuismittcd  to  the  muscular  fihm 
of  the  contractile  nC|  as  well  aa  to  those  oaroukr  bands  that 
surrottod  the  orifioet  and  act  as  8pkmeUr$^  will  call  forth  the 
movemeiits  in  question* 

47*  We  have  here  a  ohaiaotertstie  example  uf  what  is  daiafaated 
as  the  rr/fcr  action  of  a  Nerve-oentre ;  being  the  nsipotiM 
which  it  makei^  through  the  mU^  fibres,  to  tlie  impreoioit  that 
has  bren  conveyed  to  it  by  the  aftrtni  or  txdUtr  fibre^^ — the 
whole  constituting  what  haa  b«eii  timned  the  iMnmj  eiircU,  This 
response  is  purely  auUmaik  or  iSToluiitary ;  d^paiidipg;  like  the 
contraction    of  a    Muscle    stimulated  by  electricity,   upon  the 
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inherent  endowments  of  the  Nervous  apparatus.  Whether  such 
^'  reflex  action  "  is  or  is  not  attended  with  Ck)n8ciousnes8,  depends 
on  the  other  endowments  of  the  ganglion  which  performs  it ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  actions  which  zeem  to  indicate  a  definite  purpose 
and  will^  may  be  called  forth  by  mere  stimulation,  under  circum- 
stances which  forbid  us  to  attribute  them  to  anything  else  than 
the  automatic  and  unconscious  action  of  the  Nerve-centre  (§  66). — 
Now  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  sao  of  the  Ascidian,  when 
called  forth  by  the  entrance  of  some  irritating  particle  through 
the  oral  orifice,  has  its  precise  parallel  in  the  act  of  caughitif/ 
in  onrselves.  This  is  a  combined  succession  of  Respiratory 
movements,  consisting  of  (1)  a  full  inspiration ;  (2)  a  closure  of 
the  glottis  (or  aperture  of  the  windpipe) ;  and  (3)  the  bursting 
open  of  the  glottis  by  a  violent  expiratory  blast,  so  that  the 
offending  body  (such  as  a  particle  of  food,  or  a  drop  of  liquid, 
that  has  "gone  the  wrong  way,"— or  an  irritating  vapour  that 
has  been  drawn  in  with  the  breath,— or  a  morbid  secretion 
from  the  membrane  of  the  air-passages)  may  be  forcibly  ejected. 
Now  we  are  constantly  made  aware  by  our  own  experience, 
how  completely  automatic  this  action  is ;  for  not  only  is  it  per- 
formed toithout  any  will  of  our  own,  but  even  against  the 
strongest  volitional  effort  we  may  make  to  restrain  it;  and 
when  we  cough  voluntarily,  as  to  give  a  signal,  or  to  put  down 
a  tedious  speaker,  we  simply  make  use  of  the  automatic  apparatus. 
We  could  not  ourselves  devise  or  imagine  anything  better  adapted 
than  the  above  combination,  to  produce  the  required  result. 
Tet  that  combination  is  assuredly  made  for  us,  not  6y  us.  An 
In&nt  coughs  prior  to  all  experience;  and  even  in  a  state  of 
entire  insensibility,  provided  the  patient  can  still  swallow,  coughing 
will  be  excited  by  the  passage  of  any  of  the  food  or  drink  "  the 
inong  way." 

48.  The  act  of  swallovnng  affords  another  example  of  the  same 
reflex    action;   for  though  we  are   accustomed  to  regard  it  as 
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altogether  voluntajy^  inasmuoh  as  we  only  swallow  when  we  choose, 
jet  it  b  not  so  in  reality.  For  what  the  Will  does,  is  to  carry 
back  the  particle  to  be  swallowed,  by  a  movement  of  the  tongue, 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  mentbranc  lining  the 
pharynx  ;  and  this  contact  serves  to  call  tlio  muscles  of  the  phaiyux 
into  auiomaiie  action,  whereby  the  particle  is  grasped  and 
carried  downwards  into  the  gullet.  It  has  several  times  happened 
that  a  feather,  with  which  the  back  of  the  mouth  was  being 
tickled  in  order  to  excite  vomiting  (another  form  of  reflex  actionX 
having  been  earned  down  a  little  too  fu;  has  lioen  thus  grasped  by 
the  pharyngeal  muscles,  and  dniwn  out  of  the  fingers  of  the 
operator, — In  fuckinff,  A^in,  there  is  a  combination  of  respiratory 
movements,  producing  the  vausuum  which  draws  forth  the  milk, 
with  the  movements  by  which  it  is  swallowed  ;  and  the  whole 
combination  is  a  purely  reflex  action,  performed  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  ganglionic  centre  which  forms  no  part  of  the  Brain 
proper,  and  called-forth  by  the  contact,  either  of  the  nipple  of  the 
mother,  or  of  some  thing  which  priHluces  the  like  impreiaiODf  with 
the  lips  of  the  offspring  (§  0^). — ^This  lost  act  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  imttifictive,  and  han  been  even  taken  as  a  type  of  that  clasM 
of  operations ;  and  in  the  broad  tenao  of  the  term  Instinct,  it 
may  doubtlesa  be  so  regarded  Bat|  in  common  with  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  movements  of  respin\tion,  with 
a  wallowing,  and^  with  many  other  actions  that  are  immediaUljf 
oouoemed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Organic  functions^  it  may  be 
executed  uncomciouUy ;  requiring  nothing  for  its  performanee  but 
nn  autonmtic  Mechanism  of  nerves  and  mujft:lc8y  which,  in  its 
normal  state,  responda  as  precisely  to  the  stimulua  made  upon 
it»  as  the  I^:Kx»motive  steam-engine  doee  to  the  directing  actions  of 
its  driver. — The  actions  to  which  it  seems  preferable  to  limit  the 
term  imtincttve^  are  those  to  whicfa  the  prompting  is  gifsa  by 
mmfstim^  Th«M  are  not  leas  "reflex**  than  the  prsoeding  in 
thdr  essential  nature,  being  the  automatic  responses  given  by  ths 
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Nervous  mechanism  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it,  in  virtue 
of  its  original  or  acquired  endowments ;  but  the  Nerve-centres 
concerned  in  them  being  of  a  higher  order,  their  reflex  activity 
cannot  be  called  forth  without  affecting  the  consciousness  of  the 
Animal  that  executes  them  (§§  57,  77,  78). 

49.  In  ascending  through  the  Molluscous  series,  we  find  the 
Nervous  system  increasing  in  complexity,  in  accordance  with  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  general  organization  ;  the  addition  of 
new  oigans  of  special  Sensation,  and  of  new  parts  to  be  moved 
by  Muscles,  involving  the  addition  of  new  ganglionic  centres, 
whose  functions  are  respectively  adapted  to  these  purposes.  The 
possession  of  a  distinct  head^  iu  which  are  located  the  organs  of 
Vision,  the  rudimentary  organs  of  Hearing,  and  the  organs  (if  any 
such  exist)  of  Smell  and  Taste,  constitutes  the  distinction  between 
the  two  primary  divisions  of  the  series, — the  cephalous  and  the 
acephalous;  the  Snail  and  Whelk  being  typical  examples  of  the 
former,  the  Oyster  and  Cockle  of  the  latter.  In  the  Cephalous 
Mollusks,  we  always  find  a  pair  of  ganglia  situated  in  the  head ; 
which  pair,  termed  the  cephalic  ganglia,  is  really  made  up  of 
several  distinct  ganglionic  centres,  and  is  connected  by  cords  that 
pass  round  the  oesophagus,  with  other  ganglia  disposed  in  various 
parts  of  the  trunk.  Still,  generally  speaking,  the  Nervous  system 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  body ; 
and  the  ganglia  which  minister  to  its  general  movements,  are 
often  small  in  proportion  to  those  which  serve  some  special 
purpose,  such  as  the  actions  of  Respiration.  This  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  general  inertness  of  the  character  of 
these  animals  (typified  by  the  term  sluggish),  and  from  the  small 
amount  of  Muscular  structure  which  they  possess. 

50.  Agiun,  we  find  no  other  multiplication  of  similar  centres,  than 
a  doubUng  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body ;  excepting  in  a  few  cases 
in  which  the  oigans  they  supply  are  correspondingly  multiplied, — 
as  m  the  arms  of  the  CuUle-Jish,  which  are  furnished  with  great 
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liiimbers  of  contractile  suckers,  everj  one  posaessing  a  ganglion 
of  it3  own.  Here  we  can  trace  very  clearly  the  distinction 
l>ctwcen  tlio  refitx  actions  of  eacli  individual  auckor,  depending 
upon  the  powore  of  its  own  f^ngUon  ;  and  the  actions  prompted 
by  Sensation,  which  are  called  forth  through  ita  connection  with 
the  Cephalic  ganglia.  For  the  Nerve-trunk  which  proceeds  to 
each  arm  may  be  distinctly  divided  iuto  tivo  tracts  j  one  containing 
the  ganglia  which  appertain  to  the  suckers  and  are  oounected  with 
them  by  distinct  filaments  ;  whilst  the  other  consists  of  fibres  that 
form  a  direct  communication  between  those  and  the  Cephalic 
ganglia.  Thus  eacli  sucker  has  a  separate  relation  with  a  gatigliou 
of  its  own,  whilat  all  are  alike  connected  with  the  Cepbalie  gauglia, 
and  are  placed  tinder  their  control ;  and  we  eee  the  results  of  thia 
arrangement,  in  the  mode  in  which  the  contractile  power  of  the 
suckers  may  be  called  into  operation.  When  the  animiil  embrucet 
any  substiuioe  witli  its  arm  (be*ng  directed  to  this  action  by  its 
Sight  or  some  other  sensation),  it  can  bring  all  the  suckers  stmul- 
tanooualy  t<j  l^ear  u|K)n  it ;  evidently  by  a  detenniniite  impulse 
tmnstmitted  along  the  connecting  cords  that  proceed  from  the 
C-ephalio  gnnglin  to  the  ganglia  of  the  suckei^s.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  indiviciual  sucker  may  be  made  to  contract  and  attach 
itself,  by  placing  a  substance  in  contact  with  it  alone ;  and  this 
fiction  will  take  place  equally  well  when  the  arm  is  separated  from 
the  body,  or  oven  in  a  small  piece  of  the  arm  when  recently 
aevercd  from  the  rest,~thus  proving  thst  when  it  is  directly 
excited  by  an  impfeasion  made  upon  itaelf,  it  is  a  ttfitx  act,  quite 
iBdepeildcnt  of  the  Cephalic  ganglia,  not  involving  Sensation,  uid 
tftlUBg  plaoo  through  the  medium  of  its  own  gangUon  aloiiei* 
5L  In  the  Articulaied  serieBi  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  th« 

*  A  v«r7  ruriaisa  nvuiipiv  of  tho  indipmJHtt  Activity  nf  tU«  gsiisl^^  Cditl  ia 
Ifce  arm  of  Ibo  CiiUb>IUh,  m»1  of  it«  >imiUfitjr«  both  in  ctructaro  ud  mIm%  I9 
IW  ««iitn1  card  of  Anicututn^  U  pnmilcd  la  Uto  dHadied  HtdHt^flm-tm 
of  tlm  mmlo  of  iho  Ar^omaui  (Pipif'KsiilQua),  witldt,  wlis&  Am  diaco»titd» 
vu  nifltaken  f of  «  Wora. 
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cotdotiva  apparatus  is  highly  developed,  and  its  actionB  are  of 
be  most  energetic  kind,  we  find  the  NeiTOus  system  almost 
itirelj  nubservient  to  this  function*  In  its  usual  form,  it  consists 
of  a  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  a  double  cord ;  commencing  in 
the  head,  and  passing  backwards  through  the  body  (Fig.  7)^ 
The  ganglia,  though  they  usually  appear  single,  are  really  double  ; 
being  composed  of  two  equal  halves  closely  united  on  the  median 
line.  In  general  we  find  a  ganglion  in  each  segment,  givlDg-off 
nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  as  in  Insects, 
Centipedea,  <kc. ;  or  to  the  muscles  tliat  move 
the  lings  of  the  bcwiy  when  no  extremities  are 
developed,  as  in  the  Leech,  Worm,  &a  In  the 
lower  Vermiform  (or  worm-like)  tribes,  jespecially 
in  the  marine  species,  the  number  of  segments  is 
frequently  very  great,  amounting  eyen  to  several 
hundreds  ;  and  the  number  of  ganglia  increases  in 
the  same  proportion.  But  whatever  be  their 
degree  of  multiplication,  they  seem  but  repeti- 
tions of  one  another  ;  the  functions  of  each  segment 
being  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest.  The 
cephalic  ganglia,  however,  ai*e  always  larger  and 
lore  important ;  they  are  connected  with  the 
organs  of  special  Sense ;  and  they  evidently  possess 
,  power  of  directing  and  controlling  the  movements 
the  entire  body,  whilst  the  power  of  each 
^^Qglion  of  the  trunk  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
led  to  its  own  segment* 

52*  The  Cephalic  ganglia  lie  above  tl)e  mouth,  in 
tie   immediate   neighbourhood  of   the   eyes,   with  oJ' o^wtipkde. 
^hioh  they  are  connected  by  nerve-truuks.  And  from  the  constancy 
f  the  relation  between  the  size  of  these  ganglia  and  the  development 
the  Yistial  oigans,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that   they  are  to  be 
as  essentially  optic  ganglia,  though  also  containing  the 
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ganglionic  centres  of  the  nen-^es  of  other  Senses,  altogether  con- 
stituting the  Sensor ium, — These  Cephalic  ganglia  are  connected  with 
the  gaDglion  of  the  first  segment  of  the  trunk,  bj  a  band  on  either 
Bide ;  and  the  pair  of  bands,  with  the  ganglia  above  and  below,  form 
a  nng  through  v^hkh  the  o^ophagua  posses,  so  that  the  chain  of 
ganglia  comes  to  lie  nearer  the  loner  or  ventral  surface,  hetimth 
the  alimentary  canal,  instead  of  just  beneath  the  dortal  surface^ 
abfkve  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  the  position  of  the  Spinal 
cord  of  Vcrtel'rata.  Heuce  the  lon^'itudinal  gangUated  chain 
of   Articulated   animals   is   often   disttnguished   as    the    ventral 

53.  A  marked  difTeronoe  is  obserrable  in  the  arrangement  of  tX\^ 
gftOgUa  of  the  Ventral  cord^  according  as  the  act  of  Looomotfoo 
is  performed  by  musolee  uniformly  rejjeated  through  the  suceee- 
sive  segments  of  the  body,  as  in  the  crawling  of  the  Maggot  or 
Caterpillar  ;  or  by  the  muscles  of  special  appendages,  sttsohed  t^ 
particular  segments,  as  in  the  perfect  Insect  In  the  former  case, 
the  ganglionic  chain  is  tuiifurm  throughout ;  whilst  in  the  latter, 
the  ganglia  of  the  thona,  with  which  aio  connected  tlte  ncnree  that 
supply  tlio  legs  and  w'mgs,  are  greatly  increased  in  sixs^  whilst 
those  of  the  abdomen,  the  segment-s  of  which  no  longer  take  any 
share  in  the  act  of  locomotion,  are  jtroportioually  reduced*  The 
change  from  one  condition  to  the  other  takes  place  during  the 
metiunoiphosis, — When  the  structure  of  the  Ventral  coi*d  is  more 
|»articularly  inquired  into,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
#ra^;  one  of  which,  composed  of  nerp^/bre$  only,  passes  backwards 
from  the  Cephalic  ganglia  over  the  surface  of  all  the  ganglia  of  the 
trunk  :  whilst  the  oUier  Includes  tlie  colleotious  of  ucr%*e-celU  whicli 
constitute  ^wjUcu  Henoe  eTcry  ])art  of  the  Ixxly  has  two  seta  of 
nervous  oomiectioris ;  ons  witli  the  ganglion  of  its  own  segment, 
and  another  with  the  Cefihalic  ganglia.  Escli  of  tJie  gan^ia  of  the 
Ventral  cord  ministers  to  the  refiex  actions  of  its  ovn  segment, 
and,  to  a  certain  sxttui  alsuy  to  those  of  otlier  segments :  for  by 
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the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  Cord,^n  impression 
conveyed  by  an  afferent  fibre  to  any  one  of  these  ganglia  may 
excite  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  tame  side  of  its  own  seg- 
ment, or  in  those  of  the  opposite  side,  or  in  those  of  segments  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance,  according  to  the  point  at  which  the 
motor  fibres  leave  the  cord.  On  the  other  hand,  impressions 
made  upon  the  afferent  fibres  which  proceed  finom  any  part  of  the 
body  to  the  Cephalic  ganglia,  give  rise  to  Bensations  when  conveyed 
to  the  latter;  whilst,  in  response  to  these,  the  influence  of 
the  Sensations  received  through  the  Cephalic  ganglia,  being  reflected 
through  the*  motor  fibres  proceeding  from  them,  harmonizes  and 
directs  the  general  movements  of  the  body. 

54t,  The  general  conformation  of  Articulated  animab,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  their  Nervous  system,  render  them 
peculiarly  fiivourablo  subjects  for  the  study  of  the  reJUx  actions ; 
some  of  the  pincipal  phenomena  of  which  will  now  be  described. — 
If  the  head  of  a  Centipede  be  cut  off  whilst  it  is  in  motion,  the 
body  will  continue  to  move  onwards  by  the  action  of  its  legs ; 
and  the  same  will  take  place  in  the  separate  parts,  if  the  body  be 
divided  into  several  distinct  portions.  After  these  actions  have 
come  to  an  end,  they  may  be  excited  again  by  irritating  any  part 
of  the  Nerve-centres,  or  the  cut  extremity  of  the  nervous  cord. 
The  body  is  moved  forwards  by  the  regular  and  successive  action 
of  the  legs,  as  in  the  natural  state ;  but  its  movements  are  always 
forwards,  never  backwards,  and  are  only  directed  to  one  side  when 
the  forward  movement  is  checked  by  an  interposed  obstacle. 
Hence,  although  they  might  seem  to  indicate  Consciousness  and  a 
guiding  Will,  they  do  not  do  so  in  reality ;  for  they  are  performed 
as  it  were  "mechanically;"  and  show  no  direction  of  object,  no 
avoidance  of  danger.  If  the  body  be  opposed  in  its  progress  by 
an  obstacle  of  not  more  than  half  of  its  own  height,  it  mounts 
over  it  and  moves  directly  onwards,  as  in  its  natural  state ;  but  if 
the  obetade  be  equal  to  its  own  height^  its  progress  is  arrested. 
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antl  tliQ  cut  extremity  of  the  body  remains  forced-np  against  ikm 
opposing  substance,  tlm  hgs  $lill  continuwg  to  move, — If,  again, 
the  Ventral  cord  of  a  Centipede  be  divided  in  the  middle  of  th© 
trunk,  80  that  the  hinder  legs  are  cut  oQ  from  connection  with 
the  Cephalic  ganglia,  they  will  continue  to  move,  but  not  in 
biirmouy  with  those  of  tlie  fore-port  of  the  body ;  being  c*irapletely 
pandysed,  as  far  as  the  animal's  controlling  po\yer  is  concerned, 
though  still  capable  of  performing  reflex  movements  by  the 
influence  of  their  own  ganglia,  which  may  thus  continue  to  propel 
the  body  in  opposition  to  the  determinations  of  the  animal  itself. 
— The  case  is  still  more  remarkable  \Then  the  Ventral  cord 
is  not  merely  divided,  hut  a  portion  of  it  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  middle  of  the  tnmk  :  for  the  anterior  legs  still  remain 
obedient  to  the  animiU's  control;  the  legs  of  the  segmenta 
from  which  the  nci-vous  cord  has  been  removed  are  altogether 
motionless;  whilst  those  of  the  posterior  segments  continue  to 
act  through  the  reflex  powers  of  their  own  ganglia,  in  a  manner 
which  shows  that  the  animal  has  no  power  of  checking  or  directing 
them. 

65,  Another  curious  phenomenon  of  this  kind  is  presented  bj 
the  Mantis^  a  large  Insect  allied  to  the  Grasshoppers  and  Crickets, 
but  of  less  active  habits  ;  its  conformation  fitting  it  to  lie  in  wait 
for  its  prey,  rather  tlian  to  go  in  seaich  of  it,  The  first  segment 
Df  its  thorax  is  greatly  prolonged,  and  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
lai'ge  and  strong  legs,  ending  in  sharp  claws  ]  whilst  the  two 
posterior  segments,  and  the  legs  attached  to  tliem,  are  of  the 
ordinary  type.  From  its  resting  on  these  last,  and  lifting  ui^ 
the  first  segment,  with  its  legs  stretched  out  as  arms,  in  th* 
attitude  of  prayer,  though  really  in  readiness  for  the  capture  of' 
prey,  the  McmiU  is  regarded  by  the  peasantry  of  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France,  where  it  is  common,  with  superstitious  venerationj 
under  the  name  of  Prie-DUu,  and  has  hence  acquired  the  spectfio 
name  of  religuua,     Now,  if  the  head  be  cut  off,  the  body  still 
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retains  its  position,  and  resists  attempts  to  overthrow  it ;  wliile 
the  arms  close  round  anything  that  is  introduced  between  them, 
and  mpress  their  claws  upon  it.  But  further,  if  the  first  segment 
of  the  thorax  with  its  attached  members  be  cut  off,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  will  still  remain  balanced  upon  the  four  legs  that 
support  it,  not  only  resisting  any  attempts  to  overthrow  it,  but 
recovering  its  position  when  disturbed,  and  performing  the  same 
agitated  movements  of  the  wings  and  wing-covers  as  when  the 
entire  Insect  is  irritated ;  while  the  arms  attached  to  the  separated 
segment  of  the  thorax  will  still  act  in  the  manner  just  described. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary  movements  of  this  Insect 
immediately  depend  on  the  reflex  powers  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
Ventral  cord ;  and  that  while  the  prey  is  actually  captured  by 
their  instrumentality,  the  control  exercised  over  these  movements 
by  the  Cephalic  ganglia  serves  to  direct  them  towards  the  prey, — 
just  as  our  own  movements  in  walking,  which  are  themselves 
acquired  reflex  actions  of  the  Spinal  cord  (§  71),  are  still  directed 
by  the  Sights  while  maintained  without  either  Volitional  or  even 
conscious  effort. 

56.  The  stimulus  to  the  Keflex  movements  of  the  legs^  in  the 
foregoing  cases,  appears  to  be  given  by  the  contact  of  the  extre- 
mities with  the  solid  surface  on  which  they  rest  In  other  cases, 
the  appropriate  impression  can  only  be  made  by  the  contact  of 
liquid :  thus  a  Dytiscus  (a  kind  of  water-beetle)  from  which  the 
Cephalic  ganglia  had  been  removed,  remained  motionless  so  long  as 
it  rested  upon  a  dry  surface ;  but  when  cast  into  water,  it  executed 
the  usual  swimming  motions  with  great  energy  and  rapidity, 
striking  all  its  comrades  to  one  side  by  its  violence,  and  persisting 
in  these  for  more  than  half  an  hoiir. — Other  movements,  again,  may 
be  excited  through  the  Respiratory  surface.  Thus,  if  the  head  of 
a  Centipede  be  cut  off,  and,  while  the  trunk  remains  at  rest,  some 
irritating  vapour  (such  as  that  of  ammonia  or  muriatic  acid)  be 
caused  to  enter  the  air-tubes  on  one  side  of  it  through  the  spiracles 
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or  brmtliing-poraB  of  that  aide,  the  body  will  be  immediately 
bent  in  the  opposite  diroctioo,  so  aa  to  withdi-aw  itself  a«  much  as 
poBsible  from  the  Influence  of  the  vapour  \  if  the  same  irritation  be 
then  applied  on  the  other  side,  the  rcTerse  moTement  will  take 
plaoe ;  and  the  body  may  be  caused  to  bend  in  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent curves,  by  bringing  the  irritating  vapuur  into  tlio  neighboui^ 
hood  of  different  parts  of  either  aida  This  movement  is  OTidently 
(like  the  acta  of  Coughing  and  Sneezing  in  the  higher  animals, 
{  47)  a  reflex  one,  and  serves  to  withdraw  the  entntaoea  of  tlie 
air-tubes  from  the  source  of  initntion. 

57,  From  these  and  similar  facts  it  appears  that  the  orrftnaiy 
moittfnunU  of  the  legs  and  wings  of  Articulated  animals  are  of  a 
iimply-reflox  nature,  being  effected  solely  through  the  ganglia 
with  which  these  organs  are  aeveraHy  connected  ;  whilst  in  the 
perfect  creature  they  are  harmonized,  controlled,  and  directed  by 
the  guidance  they  receive  from  the  Cephalic  gangUo,  which 
combines  them  into  those  componte  movements  which  are  dia- 
tinguiiihed  as  instineiut.  This  designation  is  now  pro{>erly  m- 
stricted  to  actions  which,  being  performed  without  any  guidance 
from  experience,  aqd  executed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
(when  the  circumstances  are  similar)  by  all  the  individuals  of  a 
species,  must  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  an  innate  or  ooii^ 
fetitntional  tendency,  corresponding  with  that  which  prompts  our 
own  primarily-automatic  movements  (§  ir>).  Instinctive  actiona, 
then,  are  as  truly  **  reflex  "  in  their  character  as  are  those  we  bave 
been  already  considering,  but  differ  from  them  only  in  their 
greater  complexity ;  a  combination  of  many  separate  impressions 
being  needed  to  call  them  f^rth,  and  a  a^mbi  nation  of  many 
distinct  movements  being  eooeemed  in  Uieir  execution.  The 
special  direttUff  power  exerted  by  the  Cephalic  ganglia  obviously 
depends  upon  thmr  Senaorial  attributes;  for  the  diieotness  of 
Iheier  oounootion  with  the  organs  of  special  Sense,  and  the  eon- 
■ta&oj  of  the  proportion  which  their  sixe  bean  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Eyes,  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  furnish  the 
instrumentality  whereby  (1)  the  Animal  is  rendered  eoMcwiu  of 
Sense-impressions^  and  (2)  that  Consciousness  prompts  and  directs 
its  actions.  Thus  the  truly  Instinctive  actions  of  the  lower 
Animals  correspond  in  character  with  the  Semori-motor  or  con- 
senwal  actions  in  Man  (§§  78,  79),  but  constitute  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  their  entire  life-work.  In  fact^  it  would  appear  - 
that  Iiutinet  culminates  in  the  Abtioulated  series,  and  especially 
in  the  class  of  Insects;  just  as  Intelligence  does  in  the  Yebtk- 
BRATED  series,  of  which  Man  is  the  highest  representative.  In 
proportion  as  Instinct  predominates,  may  we  predict  with  cer- 
tainty the  actions  of  the  individual,  when  we  luiow  the  life-history 
of  the  species ;  its  whole  aim  being  to  work  out  a  design  which 
is  formed /or  it,  not  hy  it,  and  the  tendency  to  which  is  embodied 
(as  it  were)  in  its  organization.  In  proportion,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  lower  animals  possess  any  share  of  the  Rational  nature 
of  Man,  which  enables  them  to  profit  by  experience,  the  mental 
processes  which  determine  their  actions  become  more  complex  and 
seem  more  variable  in  their  results,  so  that  our  power  of  accurate 
prediction  proportionally  diminishes.  Of  this  we  have  a  curious 
illuBtralion  in  the  contrast  between  the  Architectural  operations 
of  Insects  and  those  of  Birds  (§  82). 

58,  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  instinctive  action  that 
the  entire  Animal  Kingdom  can  furnish,  are  presented  in  the 
operations  of  Bees,  Wasps,  Ants,  and  other  Social  Insects ;  which 
construct  habitations  for  themselves  upon  a  plan  which  the  most 
enlightened  Human  intelligence,  working  according  to  the  most 
refined  geometrical  principles,  could  not  surpass;  but  which 
yet  do  so  without  education  communicated  by  their  parents, 
or  progressive  attempts  of  their  own,  and  with  no  trace  of 
hesitation,  confusion,  or  interruption ;  the  several  individuals 
of  a  community  all  labouring  effectively  to  one  common  end, 
because  their  Instinctive  or  Consensual  impulses  are  the  same. 
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«^It  mighty  indeed,  be  argued  in  tlie  case  of  Hive-Bees  (on  whose 
life-biBtory  our  notions  of  the  raugo  of  lustinct  are  chiefly  founded), 
that  the  extmordijmiy  pei-fection  of  their  workmiinship,  and  tho 
uniformity  of  tho  course  they  take  under  each  of  a  great  variety  of 
contingencies,  arc  to  he  accomited  fur  by  tiie  expericotial  acquire- 
ment of  knowlcJt/e,  progressively  improved,  and  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another  ;  but  this  camiot  possibly  be  admitted  in 
the  cafie  of  certain  of  the  solitary  Bees.  For  with  rogord  to  these  It 
may  be  positively  fLflirmcd  that  the  offspring  can  know  nothing  of 
tho  construction  of  its  nest,  either  from  its  own  experience,  or 
from  iuBtruction  communicated  by  its  parent ;  so  that  when  it 
makes  a  nest  of  the  very  same  pattern,  we  caimot  rcgarvl  it  as 
anything  else  than  a  machine  acting  in  accordance  with  its 
Nervous  organization, — ^uqIobb  we  suppose  its  actions  to  be  directly 
prompted  by  **an  overruling  miud  or  purpose"  ontside  itself, 
which  takes  them  out  of  tho  category  of  Scientific  investigation, — 
StiD,  that  even  Insects  can  learn  by  experience,  must  bo  obvious 
to  those  who  study  the  actions  of  Bees  when  they  have  been 
newly  hived ;  for  if  the  hive  be  placed  among  several  others 
having  similar  entrances,  the  bees  are  obviously  undecided,  for 
the  first  few  daya,  which  entrance  to  make  for ;  but  soon  come  to 
recognize  their  own,  as  is  shown  by  tho  etraightnesa  of  their 
flight  towards  it.  And  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  succeeded  in  taming 
a  Wasp  to  perform  various  actions  that  indicated  a  purpadve 
direction  guided  by  its  individiuil  experience. 

59.  In  the  clmtige  from  the  larva  to  tho  perfect  or  imayo 
state  of  the  Insect,  besides  the  modifications  already  noted  (§  53), 
tlie  Cephalic  ganglia  undergo  a  great  increase  in  size.  This  evidently 
has  reference  to  the  increased  development  of  the  organs  uf  special 
Sense  in  the  latter  ',  the  Eyes  being  much  more  perfectly  formed, 
Antenna?  and  other  appendages  used  for  feeling  being  evolved,  and 
organs  of  Hearing  and  Smell  being  addeiL  In  respondence  to 
the  new  Bensationi  which  the  animal  must  tbus  acc^uire,  a  great 
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number  of  new  instmctive  actions  are  manifested  ;  indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  the  instincts  of  the  perfect  Insect  have  frequently 
nothing  in  comraon  with  those  of  the  Larva.  The  former  chiefly 
relate  to  the  acts  of  reproduction,  and  to  the  provisions  requisite 
for  the  deposit  and  protection  of  the  egg^  and  for  the  early  niUritioii  j 
of  the  young ;  the  latter  have  reference  solely  to  the  aoquirement 
of  food.  The  larva^  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  «  mere  active 
embiyo,  which  cornea  forth  from  the  egg  in  an  eitremely  immature 
condition,  and  then,  having  taken  into  itself  an  enormoua  amount 
of  additional  nutriment,  goes  back  (as  it  were)  into  the  quiescent 
state,  in  which  this  store  of  nutriment  is  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  organs  that  chamctcrize  the  perfect  Insect.  And 
there  is  evidence  of  an  eitremely  curious  kind,  that  the  course  of 
that  development,  and  the  nature  of  the  inBtinctivo  tondeucics 
which  show  themselves  in  the  mature  individual,  are  capable 
of  being  determined  in  certain  cases  by  conditions  purely 
Physical : — 

a.  The  **  workers**  among  Hive-Bee  a  are  not  really  "  neuters/^  hut 
are  undeveloped  females ;  every  one  of  them  being  originally  apof^nlia/ 
Queen.  They  difler  from  the  queen,  or  fertile  female,  however,  not 
xnerely  in  the  non-development  of  the  reproductiTe  organs  (which 
shows  itself  in  the  inferior  length  of  the  abdomen),  but  also  in  the 
possession  of  the  **  pollen- baskets  '*  on  the  thighs,  which  are  used  in 
the  collection  of  pollen  and  propolis,  and  in  the  conformation  of  the 
jaws  and  anteunoe.  But  they  differ  yet  more  in  their  instiucta ;  for 
whilst  the  lilb-work  of  the  Queen  is  to  lay  eggs,  that  of  the  Workers 
is  to  build  cells  for  their  reception,  to  collect  and  store- up  food,  and 
to  nurture  the  larva>, — this  nurturing  process  being  continued  as  a 
iort  of  incubation  during  the  pupa- state.  The  Worker-larvsD  which 
come  forth  from  the  eggs  that  are  laid  in  ordinary  cells,  are  fed  for  three 
days  upon  a  peculiar  substance  of  jelly-like  appearance,  prepared  in 
tho  stomachs  of  the  workers;  but  afterwards  upon  **bee* bread-' 
composed  of  a  miJtture  of  honey  and  pollen.  The  Queen-larvae,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  reared  in  larger  royal  cells  of  peculiar  construction ;  and 
they  ftre  fed  during  the  whole  of  the  larva-period  upon  the  substance 
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prepared  by  tho  workers,  which  is  hence  known  as  **  royal  jelly.** 
The  length  of  time  occupied  in  their  development  i%  different ;  the 
preliminary  atagGs  of  the  Queen  being  passed  through  in  sixteen  days, 
whilst  those  of  the  Worker  require  twenty-one. 

Z>,  Now  it  sometimes  happens  that,  from  Bome  causes  not  under- 
stood, there  is  a  failure  in  the  production  of  young  Queens,  so  that 
there  are  none  forthcoming  when  wanted.     The  workers  then  select 
I  either  worker-eggs  or  worker^larvro  not  yet  throe  days  old ;  and 
around   these   they  construct    *'  royal  colla,"  by  throwing  together 
'aeveral   adjacent    worker- cells,    and    destroying    the    larviu    they 
I  con  tain.     The  selected  larvie  are  fed   with  the  **  royal  jolly,'*  and 
'  are  treated  in  every  respect  as  Queen-larva?  j  and  in  due  time  they 
00  me  forth  as  f^tfttt  Qmi^n^ — <Ata  having  had  not  onJf/  their  hod  if y 
organizatkm,  hut  ihHr  p9ffthkal nature^  es9mt{alli^  altered  by  the  nurture 
tibcy  have  received. 

Thia  Iftst  ftctioQ  is  one  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
cither  theory  or  experience  could  lead  the  Bees  to  perform  :  for 
not  the  most  ingcnioas  reasoniug  could  have  anticipated  the  fact, 
that  by  supplying  a  worker- LaiTa  with  food  of  a  diiTereat  quality, 
and  enlarging  the  cell  around  it,  a  change  so  romarkable  should  be 
produced  in  its  structure^  capacities,  and  instincts  ;  and  the  circuni* 

'itanccij  of  the  case  seem  no  less  to  forbid  the  notion  that  the  Bees 
owe  a  knowledge  of  the  process  to  experimental  researches  carried 
on  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  ancestors,  f^>r  the  purpose  of 
procuring  an  artificial  supply  of  qiieena  when  the  natural  supply 
fails.     That  recourse  is  uniformly  had  to  it  whenever  the  case 

I  requires,  has  been  repeatedly  shown  Ijy  eiperiment ;  the  removal  of 
the  parcnt-qucen  and  of  the  royal  larva)  from  the  hive,  being  always 
foUowed  by  the  manufacture  (so  to  speak)  of  workcr-larv©  into 
new  queens, — The  irrationality  of  the  impulse  which  prompts  the 
Bees  to  this  oction,  is  evidenced  by  its  oceasional  performance 
under  circumstances  which,  if  they  could  reason,  would  have  shown 
them  that  it  must  bo  ineffective.  A  case  has  been  reooitled,  in 
which  a  Queen,  having  only  laid  drone  or  male  eggs,  was  stung  to 
death  by  the  workers,  who  cast  her  body  out  of  the  hive ;  but  being 
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thus  left  without  a  queen,  and  no  royal  larvflB  being  in  process  of 
development  to  replace  her,  the  workers  actually  t^ied  to  obtain  a 
queen  by  treating  cfronc-larv©  in  the  usual  manner, — of  course 
without  effect. 

60.  Thus,  then,  while  the  Human  organism  may  be  likened 
to  a  keyed  instrument,  from  which  any  music  it  is  capable  of 
producing  can  be  called-forth  at  the  will  of  the  performer,  we 
may  compare  a  Bee  or  any  other  Insect  to  a  barrel-organ,  which 
plays  with  the  greatest  exactness  a  certain  number  of  tunes 
that  are  set  upon  it,  but  can  do  nothing  else. — The  following 
fact,  mentioned  by  Pierre  Huber,  affords  a  curious  example  of  the 
purely  automatic  nature  of  instinctive  action  : — 

There  is  a  Caterpillar  that  makes  a  very  complicated  hammock, 
the  oonstruction  of  which  may  be  divided  into  eix  stages!  One 
of  these  caterpillars  which  had  completed  its  own  hammock,  having 
been  transferred  to  another  carried  only  to  its  third  stage,  completed 
this  also  by  reperforming  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  stages.  But 
another  caterpillar  taken  out  of  a  hammock  which  had  been  only 
carried  to  its  third  stage,  and  put  into  one  already  completed, 
appeared  much  embarrassed,  and  seemed  forced  to  go  back  to  the 
point  at  which  it  had  itself  left  off,  executing  anew  the  fourth,  fifkh, 
and  sixth  stages  which  had  been  already  wrought  out. 

61.  While  perfection  in  the  Articulated  series  consists  in  the 
high  development  of  that  portion  of  the  Nervous  system  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  organs  of  Sense  and  of  Motion, 
and  which  ministers  to  Instinct,  perfection  in  the  Vertebrated 
series  shows  itself  in  the  high  development  of  a  superadded 
organ,  the  Cerebrum  (Fig.  9),  which  is  the  instrument  of  In- 
telligence ;  of  this  scarcely  any  trace  is  found  in  the  Invertebrated 
classes,  whilst  but  a  mere  rudiment  presents  itself  in  the  lowest 
class  of  Vertebrata. — Notwithstanding  the  marked  difference  in 
general  plan  of  structure  between  an  Insect  and  a  Fish,  the 
Physiologist  recognizes  a  close  correspondence  in  the  essential 
characters  of  their  Nervous  systems.     For  the  Spinal  cord  of  the 
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latter  U  but  n  continuous  aeries  of  ganglionic  oentrea,  directly 
<:onnecte<l  with  the  Muscular  ap{mnituB  of  locomotion  ;  whibt 
its  Brain  consistB  of  sovcral  pairs  of  ganglia,  which  are  for 
the  most  part,  like  tho  Cephalic  ganglia  of  Insects,  the  imme- 
diate centres  of  the  Seusory  nerves.  The  SputcU  mrd  (ooramonly 
termed  the  spinal  marrow)  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supp^osed, 
a  mere  himdle  of  Nerves  proceeding  from  tho  Bratu;  for, 
whilst  serving  to  connect  tbe  Brain  with  the  Nerve-tnmks  that 
supply  the  body  generally,  it  is  also  an  independent  centre 
of  reflex  action.  Although  externally  composed  of  lougi- 
tiidinal  strands  of  Jlbrom  substance,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Kanre-tmnks,  acts  mainly  aa  a  conductor  of  Nerve-force  (§  35), 
it  contains  a  sort  of  core  of  ganglimiic  substance,  which  en- 
lai^s  in  the  parts  of  the  Cord  that  give  off  the  nerre-trunks 
supplying  the  locomotive  members  (§  64).  Although  there 
is  no  actual  division  of  this  ganglionic  matter  into  separate 
segments,  as  in  the  gangliated  Ventral  cord  of  Arttculata  ($  5\\ 
yet  their  segmental  division  is  marked  in  the  regular  succession  af 
pairs  of  nerve- trunks  (Fig.  1),  whioh  issue  from  it  between  the  suc- 
ceisive  Yertebnn  that  make  up  the  Spinal  column.  And  these 
Kerve-tnmkSy  like  those  of  tbe  gangUated  cord  of  Articulata  ($  53), 
liave  two  sets  of  connections  with  it  :  some  of  their  6bres  being 
traceable  into  its  ganglionic  substance,  which  ts  the  centre  of 
the  reflex  actions  of  each  particular  segment;  whilst  others  are 
coDnected  with  its  fibrous  strands,  and  cither  pass  into  the 
ganglionio  labstanoe  of  the  Cord  at  some  distauoo  above  er  below, 
or  proceed  ooottnueualy  upwards  tewards  the  Brain.  Thus, 
of  tbetr  u^atent  fibres^  some  call  Ibrtli  reflex  oistiotis,  eitlier 
through  tlicir  own  iRgment  of  ibe  Spinal  cord^  or  through  other 
segments  above  or  below  ;  whilst  oUien  convey  those  impressione 
to  tbe  Senaormstt  which  there  call  forth  Sensations.  And  of  their 
5bret,  seme  are  excited  to  action  by  the  reflex  power  of 
•fgment  of  tbe  Cord  from  ^hich  lliey  seem  to  iflnie,  end 
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others  by  that  of  segments  above  or  below;  whilst  some  execute  the 
mandates  of  the  Sensorial  centres  whose  seat  is  in  the  head. 

62.  It  is  only  in  Vertebrate  animals  that  a  distinctness  can  be 
shown  to  exist  between  the  afferent  and  the  motor  nerves :  the  proof 
of  this  distinctness  being  experimentally  obtainable  (1)  through 
the  separate  origination  of  the  two  sets  of  fibres  which  are  boimd 
up  in  the  trunk  of  each  Spinal  Nerve,  by  two  bundles  of  root^ 
(Fig.  11,  13, 14),  of  which  the  pcsterior  are  afferent,  whilst  the 
anterior  are  motor  ;  and  (2)  through  the  distinct  functions  of  some 
of  the  Nerves  of  the  Head, — of  which  the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Sixth  pairs,  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  Eye,  the  Seventh 
pair,  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  Face  generally,  and  the 
Ninth  pair,  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  Tongue,  are  motor 
only,  whilst  the  Fifth  pair  is  the  general  sensory  nerve  of  the  Face, 
having  motor  fibres  only  in  its  third  division,  which  supplies  the 
muscles  of  Mastication  (Fig.  11).  These  nerves  arise  from  that 
upward  prolongation  of  the  Spinal  cord  into  the  cavity  of  the 
skull,  which  is  known  as  the  Medulla  oblongata,  and  which 
corresponds  with  the  two  lateral  cords  that  diverge  in  Articulata  to 
let  the  oesophagus  go  through  (§  52).  As  the  whole  Cerebro-spinal 
tract  of  Yertebrata  lies  between  the  Alimentary  canal  and  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  body,  there  is  no  such  divei^ence  between  the 
two  lateral  halves  of  their  Medulla  oblongata;  but  there  is  Skjissure 
between  them,  which,  obvious  enough  in  Fishes  (Fig.  8),  is  almost 
entirely  closed  in  the  higher  Yertebrata,  and  is  completely  covered 
in  by  the  Cerebellum.  It  is  in  the  Medulla  oblongata  that  the 
special  ganglionic  centre  of  the  reflex  movements  of  Bespira- 
tion  is  lodged  :  the  afferent  or  excitor  nerves  from  the  lungs 
(the  Par  vagum.  Fig.  11),  as  well  as  from  the  face,  proceeding  to 
it;  whilst  other  excitor  fibres  from  the  general  surface,  and 
the  respondent  motor  fibres  which  call  the  respiratory  muscles 
into  action,  are  included  in  the  ordinary  nerve-trunks. 

63.  We  should  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  what  essentiaUy 
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ooDstituteB  the  hroin  of  a  Vertebrated  animal^  and  of  tbo  mutual 
relaiions  of  the  aggregate  of  ganglionic  ctntrea  of  wbioh  it  is 
composed,  if  we  were  only  to  study  it  in  Man,  For  the  great 
relative   liize   and   compleiity    of    \m  Cerebrum    tends    to    oon- 

^  oeal  the  fundamental  importance  of  those  ganglionic  ceulres  on 
which  it  IB  superposed,  and  which  constitute  a  no  Icaa  essential 
part  of  Aw  brain  than  they  do  of  that  of  Fishes,  altboiigh  their 
proportional  size  is  so  much  less,  as  to  lead  to  their  being 
oommotily  regarded  aa  merely  subordinate  appendagei  to  the 
Cerclirum*  The  Brain  of  a  Fish  ia  almost  entirely  composed 
of  an  aggregate  of  Ganglia  of  Sense,  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
collectively  constituting  its  Scnforium^ —  that  is,  according  to 
ordinary  phraseology,  the  "seat  of  conaciouBnesa,"  but,  moro 
correctly,  the  Nerve-centre  through  the  instrumentality  of  which 
the  h*^o  becomes  conscious  of  Sense- impressioDS.  Putting  naid© 
the  rudimentary  Cerebrum^  therefore,  we  may  regard  tlie  Axial 

'  €ord  of  the  Fish  (oinsistrng  of  its  Spinal  cord  with  the  Sensory 

'  gMlglia)  as  the  instrument^  like  the  g&ngliated  card  of  the 
Insect,  of  its  automatic  movements ;  of  which  such  as  are 
executed  through  the  Spinal  centres  do  not  involve  Sonsfttion, 
whilst  in  those  of  which  the  Sensory  gunglia  are  the  iDstrumetit% 
Sensation  ueoessarily  pailici pates.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  m 

I  isoending  the  Vertebrate  senea  from  Fishes  toward  Man,  we  comf)ar« 
the  difierent  grades  of  development  of  the  Cerrhrvm  (Fig.  9)  with  the 
succeastvely  uugm eating  manifestations  of  xnlflHgenct  (ns  exhibited 
iu  what  wo  must  regard  as  on  intattional  adaptation  of  aaettiis'  to 

^  ends  under  the  direction  of  erperinta)^  we  find  so  I'emarkable 
oorretpondenoe,  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  doubt  that  the 

[Cerebrum  is  the  instmment  of  Uioso  Fsyohical  operations  which 
we  rauk  tmder  the  gencml  deeigiuOion  ratumaL  In  proportion  ae 
the  actions  of  an  imtmal  are  dtroctcd  by  this  endowment,  the 
number  of  them  that  can  be  said  to  be  primarily  automation 
not  only  rdatinltf  but  alioiuidy  limited  ;  although  many 
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actions  (especially  in  Man)  which  were  in  the  first  instance  initiated 
bj  the  Will,  come  after  long  habit  to  be  as  truly  Automatic  as  if 
they  had  been  so  originally  (§  71). 

64.  In  the  curious  little  Amphiaxtu  or  Laneelet^  which  is  the 
lowest  known  type  of  a  Vertebrate  animal,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  properly  called  a  Brain ;  and  we  have  here  one  of  those 
"  experiments  prepared  for  us  by  Nature  "  (as  Cuvier  termed  them), 
which  show  that  the  Axial  cord  is  the  fundamental  portion  of  the 
Nervous  apparatus  of  the  Vertebrate  animal,  as  it  is  the  first  in 
>rder  of  development.  The  Amphioxus,  having  no  eyes,  has  no 
Optic  ganglia;  and  the  Spinal  cord  has  no  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment, indicative  of  any  speciality  of  function,  where  it  enters  the 
head.  But  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  fiinge  of  filaments, 
which  are  probably  organs  of  Sense ;  and  the  ganglionic  centre 
of  their  nerves  may  be  considered  as  the  Sensorium. — In  others 
of  the  lowest  Fishes  having  a  Cartilaginous  skeleton  and  a 
uniform  worm-like  body,  such  as  the  Lamprey,  the  Spinal 
cord  has  a  like  unifonnity  throughout ;  and  the  Brain  consists 
merely  of  a  cluster  of  ganglia  within  the  skull,  which  scarcely  bear 
a  larger  proportion  to  it,  than  do  the  Cephalic  ganglia  of  Insects  to 
the  ganglia  of  their  Ventral  cord.  But  with  the  development  of 
the  Eyes  and  other  organs  of  special  Sense,  we  find  the  ganglionic 
centres  of  their  nerves  presenting  a  greatly  increased  size.  The 
Brain  of  the  Cod,  viewed  fix)m  above  (Fig.  8,  a),  shows  a  series  of 
three  pairs  of  ganglia,  lying  in  the  same  line  with  the  Spinal  cord  ; 
of  which  the  fii-st,  ol,  are  the  ol/active  ganglia,  or  centres  of  the 
sense  of  Smell ;  while  the  third,  op,  which  are  the  largest  of  all  the 
ganglionic  masses,  are  the  optic  ganglia,  or  centres  of  the  sense  of 
Sight.  Between  these  is  a  pair  of  ganglionic  masses,  ch,  which  are 
usually  designated  as  the  rudiments  of  the  Cerdyral  HemuphereB  / 
but  they  may,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  regarded  as  representing 
the  bodies  termed  corpora  striata^  which,  in  the  Brains  of  the 
higher  Vertebrata,  form  part  of  that  series  of  ganglionic 
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lying  along  the  floor  of  the  &kul],  ou  which  the  C^rrebrum  is 
superposed  (Fig£u  12,  13).  BeUiad  the  Optio  ganglia  is  a  single 
ganglionic  mass,  ce^  tlie  Ctrt^llnm  ;  iin  organ  which  eeems  related 
rather  to  the  regulation  of  the  Movements  of  the  Animal,  than 
to  its  Psychical  faculties,  but  of  which  the  prectde  function  has  not 

been  determined  The  Spinal 
coid,  spj  is  seen  to  be  divided 
at  the  top  by  a  fissure,  wluch 
is  most  wide  and  deep  beneath 
the  Cerebellum,  where  the  to  Is  It 
complete  separattou  between  ita 
two  halvea — ^In  the  Sftarl',  of 
which,  though  the  ftkoleton  ia 
only  cartilaginous,  the  genend 
organization  is  Teiy  high,  we  find 

*  •  the  oif active  ganglia,  oL  lyinxr  at 

BaAUfi  OF  ma  :— a,  Cod  j  a,  Shark  ;  \,  ... 

©^  OlfwtoTy  gan«ltm;  dk,  O^bnd  ^^^   distance    in    front  of  the 

fuigU»;    op.    Optic   gmglia;    ce.  Cerebral    ganglia,   ch^   and    con- 

Ombellum  ;  t/».  Spinal  Cord.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^hem  by  peduncles  or 

footstalks;  the  cerebral  Ganglia  are  not  only  relatively  much 
larger,  but  contain  a  more  distinct  rudiment  of  true  llcmispher^a 
■eporated  from  the  Corpora  Striata  by  a  "  ventrido  "  or  cavity  ; 
the  Cerebellum,  too,  is  relatively  larger. — ^In  some  Fish,  sepamte 
ganglionic  centres  of  the  nervea  of  Hearing  and  Taste  are  found 
on  the  under  side  of  the  Brain ;  whilst  in  others  they  are 
tnil)oddecl  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  as  is  the  case  in  Man.  In 
the  Vermiform  Fishes,  the  Spinal  cord  is  nearly  uniform  in  siaa 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  but  in  tlioae  which  hare  powerful 
peotoial  and  ventral  fins  (the  ropriTscntatives  of  tlie  fore  and 
hind  limbs  of  land-ammahi)  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Spinal 
cupi  m  the  segments  which  are  oonneoted  with  the  iierven 
each  of  theM  pairs  of  members. 

§5.  In  Kzvnim  ve  do  net  find  any  considerable  advauoe  in  tto 
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development  of  the  Brain,  save  that  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  are 
somewhat  larger,  extending  forwards  so  as  to  cover-in  the  Olfactive 
ganglia,  and  backwards  so  as  partly  to  overlie  the  Optic  ganglia 
(Fig.  9).  The  Cerebellum  is  almost  invariably  small,  in  conformity 
with  the  general  inertness  of  these  animals,  and  the  want  of  variety 
in  their  movements.  The  Spinal  cord  is  still  veiy  large  in  proportion 
to  the  Brain  ;  and  experiment  proves  (as  will  be  presently  shown) 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinary  movements  of  these  animals  are 
simply  reflex,  being  excited  through  the  afferent  nerves  proceed- 
ing to  their  ganglionic  centre  in  the  Spinal  cord,  which  then  reacts 
on  the  Muscles  through  the  motor  nerves.  Where  there  is  a  unifor- 
mity of  motor  action  through  the  whole  series  of  Vertebral  seg- 
ments, as  in  the  Serpent,  we  find  a  imiformity  in  the  size  of  the 
Spinal  cord,  and  in  the  amoimt  of  ganglionic  matter  it  contains, 
throughout  its  whole  length, — just  as  in  the  Ventral  cord  of  the 
•      Fig.  9 


BiLmr  or  tvbtlk,  with  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  increased 
dcTelopmcnt  of  the  Cerebrum  in  higher  Vertebrata: — A,  Olfactory 
ganglia ;  b.  Cerebral  ganglia ;  0,  Optic  ganglia ;  n,  Cerebellum ; 
B,  Spinal  Cord ;  0//,  Olfactory  nerve ;  typ^  Optic  nerre ;  8,  Third 
pair  ;  4,  Fourth  pair  ;  5,  Fifth  pair. 

Centipede  (§  51).  But  where  the  locomotive  power  is  delegated  to 
limbs  which  are  appendages  of  particular  segments,  we  find  special 
ganglionic  enlargements  of  the  Spinal  cord  in  those  segments,— 
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just  as  in  the  Ventral  cord  of  the  perfect  Insect  (§  53)»  Thus  in 
the  Lizards  and  Turtles,  whose  two  pairs  of  members  ore  nearly 
similar  in  locomotive  power^  we  6nd  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
enlargement  of  the  Spinal  oord  at  the  origins  of  their  uenrM  ; 
whilst  in  the  Frog,  whose  movements  are  chiefly  eflected  by  iU 
hind  legs,  the  posterior  enlargement  is  the  pnncipaL 

66.  As  it  has  been  chiefly  by  experiments  on  Frogs  and  othSF 
neptiles  (in  which  the  excitability  of  the  Nervo-muscylar  apparatua 
is  much  longer  retained  after  death  than  in  warm-blooded  aaimals) 
that  the  independent  endowments  of  the  Spinal  c&rd  as  a  ceutm 
of  Keflex  action,  have  been  ascertained,  it  may  be  advantageous 
hera  to  describe  the  resulU  of  these  inquiries ;  and  to  compare 
tliem  with  what  has  been  learned  from  observation  of  the  resulta 
of  disease  or  accident  in  Man. — When  the  Brain  has  been  removed, 
or  its  functions  have  been  suspicnded  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
beadf  a  variety  of  motions  may  still  be  excited  by  appropriato 
stimuli.  Thus,  if  the  foot  be  pinched,  or  burned  with  a  lighted 
taper,  it  is  withdrawn ;  and  (if  the  subject  of  the  experiment  be  a 
Frog)  the  animal  will  leap  away^  iia  if  to  escape  from  the  souroe  of 
irritation.  If  the  vent  of  a  Frog  be  irritated  with  a  probe,  the 
hind-legs  will  endeavour  to  push  it  away.  And  if  acetic  ncid  be 
a[ipUed  over  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  the  foot  of 
the  same  tide  will  wipe  it  away  ;  but  if  that  foot  be  cut  off,  after 
some  IndTectnal  efforts  and  a  short  ^jeriod  of  inaction,  the  mum 
movement  will  be  made  by  the  foot  of  tlie  opposite  side. 

67*  Now  the  perfonnanoe  of  these  as  well  aa  of  many  other 
movements  that  show  a  most  remarkable  adaptation  to  a  purpoee^ 
^  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  that  senaaiumM  are  called-up  by 
the  hanprenioos ;  and  that  the  animal  can  not  only  /W,  but  can 
tx^antaril^  direct  ite  movemente,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  irritatioti 
which  annoys  it*  Dut  su<^  aa  inference  would  be  inootiditeiit 
with  other  fiicta, — In  the  first  |ilAoe^  the  motaone  performed  by  aa 
antmal  under  such  dreumstanoee  are  never  spootaaeoti%  but  are 
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always  excited  by  a  stimulus  of  some  kind.  Thus,  a  decapitated 
Frog,  after  the  first  violent  convulsive  movements  occasioned  by 
the  operation  have  passed  away,  remains  at  rest  until  it  is  touched  ; 
and  then  the  leg  or  its  whole  body  may  be  thrown  into  sudden 
action,  which  immediately  subsides  again.  Again,  we  find  that 
such  movements  may  be  performed,  not  only  when  the  Braii: 
has  been  removed,  the  Spinal  cord  remaining  entire,  but  alsc 
when  the  Spinal  cord  has  been  itself  cut  across,  so  as  to  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  portions,  each  of  them  completely  isolated 
from  each  other,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Thus,  if  the  head  of  a  Frog  be  cut-oflT,  and  its  Spinal  cord 
be  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  so  that  its  fore-legs  remain 
connected  with  the  upper  part,  and  its  hind-legs  with  the  lower, 
each  pair  of  members  may  be  excited  to  movement  by  a  stimulus 
applied  to  itself;  but  the  two  pairs  will  not  exhibit  any  con- 
sentaneous motions,  as  they  will  do  when  the  Spinal  cord  is 
undivided.  Or,  if  the  Spinal  cord  be  cut  across,  without  the 
removal  of  the  Brain,  the  lower  limbs  may  be  excited  to  movement 
by  an  appropriate  stimulus,  though  the  animal  has  clearly  no 
power  over  them ;  whilst  the  upper  remain  under  its  control 
as  completely  as  before.  Now  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that, 
in  this  last  case.  Sensations  should  be  felt  and  Volition  exercised 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that  portion  of  the  Spinal  cord 
which  remains  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  posterior  extre- 
mities^ but  which  is  cut-off  frx)m  the  Brain.  For,  if  it  were  so, 
there  must  be  two  distinct  centres  of  Sensation  and  Will  in  the 
same  animal,  the  attributes  of  the  Brain  not  being  affected  ;  and, 
by  dividing  the  Spinal  cord  into  two  or  more  segments,  we  might 
thus  create  in  the  body  of  one  animal  two  or  more  such  inde- 
pendent centres,  in  addition  to  that  which  still  holds  its  proper 
place  within  the  head.  To  say  that  two  or  more  distinct  centres 
of  Sensation  and  Will  are  present  in  such  a  case,  would  really 
be  the  same  as  saying  that  we  have  the  power  of  constituting 
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two  or  more   distinct  Efjci  in  one    body, — wliich  U  manirestlj 
absurd. 

G8.  riut  the  best  proofs  of  this  llmituticm  of  the  eudownieuts  of 
the  Spiiial  Cord,  are  derived  from  the  pbounmcim  presented  hy  the 
Human  subject,  in  casGfl  where  that  organ  has  6\tifered  iujmj 
by  disefise  or  accident  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  AVo  find  that 
when  this  injury  hxis  been  severe  enough  to  produce  the  effect 
of  a  complete  division  of  the  Cord,  there  ia  not  only  a  total 
want  of  Volitional  control  over  the  lower  extremities,  but  a 
complete  absence  of  Sensibility  also, — the  individual  not  being 
in  the  least  consciouB  of  any  impression  made  upou  them.  But 
when  the  lower  segment  of  the  Cord  remains  sound,  and  ita 
ncnroua  connexions  with  the  limbs  are  unimpaired,  distinct  rffltx 
movements  may  b©  excited  in  the  limbs  by  stimuli  directly 
applied  to  them;  and  this  without  the  Icaat  Sensation  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  either  of  the  cause  of  the  movement,  or  of  the 
movement  itself : — 

a.  Among  the  notes  left  by  John  Hunt^,  there  was  the  record  of 
a  case  of  Paralysis  of  the  lower  oxtremities,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  Hunter  had  witneased  reflex  movements    of  the  legs  of  th9 
patient,  occasioned  by  excitation  which  did  not  produce  Sensation*! 
When  the  patient  was  asked  whether  he  fdt  the  irritation  by  which 
the  motions  were  excited,  he  significantly  replied — glancing  at  hit 
limbs, — ''No,  Sir,  but  jou  see  my  U^t  do.'*     (Of  this  intereetingi 
fact,  the  Writer  was  informed  by  his  friend  Sir  James  Paget,  to  { 
whom  Hunter*8  notes  famished  materials  for  the  admirable  Oatalognol 
wllioh  he  drew   up  of  the  Pathological  portion  of  the  Hnnteriaa] 
IdtsBom*) 

6.  In  a  case  of  Pandysis,  recorded  by  Dr.  William  Budd,  in  which 
is^uricms  j»reesQze  on  the  Spinal  cozd  in  the  back  was  produced 
by  angular  distortion  of  the  spine,  the  sensibility  of  the  legs  waa 
extremely  feeble,  and  the  power  of  Toltmtary  motion  was  almoalj 
^^  eatirnly  lost.  When,  howersr,  any  part  of  the  skin  of  the  1«^  ^ 
^B    HiQched  or  pricked,  the  limb  thus  acted-on  jumped  with  great  viva* 
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the  heel,  and  the  knee  bo  bent  as  to  raise  it  off  tho  bed ;  the  limb 
was  maintained  in  this  state  of  tension  for  several  seconds  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  stimnlus,  and  then  became  suddenly  relaxed. 
In  general,  while  one  leg  was  convulsed,  its  fellow  remained 
quiet,  unless  stimulus  was  applied  to  both  at  once.  In  these 
instances,  the  pricking  and  pinching  were  perceived  by  the  patient ; 
but  much  more  violent  contractions  were  excited  by  a  stimulus  of 
whose  presejice  he  vxu  unconscioua.  When  a  feather  was  passed 
lightly  over  the  skin,  in  the  hollow  of  the  instep,  as  if  to  tickle, 
convulsions  occurred  in  the  corresponding  limb,  much  more  vigorous 
than  those  induced  by  pinching  or  pricking;  they  succeeded  one 
another  in  a  rapid  series  of  jerks,  and  these  were  repeated  as  long 
as  the  stimulus  was  maintained.  But  when  any  other  part  of 
the  limb  was  irritated  in  the  same  way,  the  convulsions  which 
ensued  were  very  feeble,  and  much  less  powerful  than  those  induced 
by  pricking  or  pinching. — ^This  patient  gradually  regained  both  the 
sensibility  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  voluntary  power  over  them; 
and  as  voluntary  power  increased,  the  susceptibility  to  involuntary 
movements  diminished,  as  did  also  their  extent  and  power. — ^Ihis 
case,  then,  exhibits  an  increased  tendency  to  perform  reflex 
actions,  when  the  control  of  the  Brain  was  suspended ;  and  it 
also  shows  that  a  slight  impression  upon  the  surface,  of  which 
the  patient  was  not  conscious,  was  more  efficacious  in  exciting  the 
Automatic  movements,  than  were  others  of  a  more  powerful  nature 
which  aflbcted  the  Sensorium. 

c.  In  another  case  recorded  by  Dr.  W.  Budd,  the  Paralysis  was  more 
extensive  and  complete,  having  been  produced  by  an  injury  (resulting 
from  a  Ml  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel)  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
There  was  at  first  a  total  loss  of  Voluntary  power  over  the  lower 
extremitieB,  trunk,  and  hands ;  slight  voluntary  power  remained  in 
the  wrists,  rather  more  in  the  elbows,  and  still  more  in  the  shoulders. 
The  Sensibility  of  the  hands  and  feet  was  greatly  impaired.  Becovery 
took  place  very  gradually ;  and  during  its  progress,  several  remark- 
able phenomena  of  reflex  action  were  observed.  At  flrst,  tickling 
one  sole  excited  to  movement  that  limb  only  which  was  acted  upon; 
afterwards,  tickling  either  sole  excited  both  legs,  and,  on  the  26th 
day,  not  only  the  lower  extremities,  but  the  trunk  and  upper 
extremities  also.     Irritating  the  soles,  by  tickling  or  otherwise,  was 
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at  first  tlie  oulj  method,  and  alwaya  the  most  efficient  one,  by  whidi 
oonvnlsiona  could  be  excited*  Oa  the  41st  day,  a  hot  plate  of  metal 
waa  applied  to  the  eoles,  and  was  found  to  be  a  more  powerful  excitor  < 
of  movement  than  any  before  tried.  Tho  movementa  continued  a#  ' 
long  as  the  hot  plate  was  kept  applied  ;  but  the  eame  plate,  at  the 
oommou  temperature,  excited  no  movementa  after  the  Erst  contact. 
Though  the  fxmiaci  was  distinctly  felt  by  the  patient*  twj  ^fm^oticfn  pf 
htai  waa  perceived  by  him,  even  when  the  plate  was  applied  hot 
enougb  to  cause  blistering, — On  the  first  return  of  Voluntary  power, 
the  patient  was  enabled  to  restraizi  in  some  measiu^  the  excited 
movements;  but  ihU  required  a  distinct  ej'ort  of  hit  Will ;  and  lua 
first  attempts  to  walk  were  curiously  afiTected  by  the  pervifltence  of  the 
susceptibility  to  reflex  excitement  When  he  first  attempted  to 
stand,  the  knees  immediately  became  forcibly  bent  under  him  ;  this 
action  of  the  logs  being  excited  by  contact  of  the  soles  with  tho 
ground.  On  the  95th  day  this  effect  did  not  take  place,  until  the 
patient  had  made  a  few  steps ;  the  legs  then  hod  a  tendency  to  bend 
up,  a  movement  which  he  counteracted  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  tli* 
abdomen ;  this  rubbing  excited  the  extensors  to  action,  and  the  legt 
became  extended  with  a  jerk-  A  few  more  steps  were  then  made,  the 
manoeiuvre  was  repeated,  and  so  on.  This  susceptibility  to  involuntary 
movements  from  impressions  on  the  eoles,  gradually  diminished ;  and 
the  141  ft  day,  the  potient  was  able  to  walk  about,  supporting 
on  the  back  of  a  chair  whicli  he  pushed  before  him ;  but  his 
gait  was  unsteady.  Sensation  improved  very  slowly :  it  was  on  the 
ft3rd  day  that  He  first  slightly  perceived  the  heat  of  the  metal  plata 
— Now  in  this  coes,  the  abolition  of  Common  Sensation  was  not  so 
complete  as  in  the  former  instance :  but  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  im- 
proMion  which  was  found  most  efficacious  in  exciting  refiex  more- 
ments,  no  oofitdou^iuvf  whollmfvr  was  trperiewxd.  It  is  further 
interesting  to  remark,  that  the  reflex  actions  were  very  feeble 
dtuiiig  the  Erst  seven  days,  in  comparison  with  their  subsequent 
energy ;  being  limited  to  slight  movements  of  the  feet,  whicb  could 
not  ahrays  be  excited  by  tickling  the  solee.  It  ii  evident,  thou,  that 
the  Spinal  Cord  mtutt  have  been  in  a  state  of  oooouasion,  whidi 
]>rsrvented  the  manifestation  of  its  peculiar  functions  so  long  as  tlite 
\  lasted ;  and  it  ii  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive,  that  a  still  moro 
ock  might  permanently  destroy  ita  power»  so  ms  to  ptWM 
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the  exliibition  of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  reflex  action. — {Medico- 
Chirurffical  Transaciums,  toL  xziL,  1839.) 

69.  The  dependence  of  the  movements  of  Respiration  ana 
Deglutition  (swallowing)  upon  the  independent  endowments  of  tho 
ganglionic  centres  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Spinal  conl, 
(§  62)  is  equally  well  established* — It  has  occasionally  happened 
that  even  Human  infemts  have  been  bom  alive  without  any  Brain  ; 
and  have  lived  and  breathed  for  some  hours — crying  and  even 
sucking, — though  they  had  no  Nerve-centres  above  the  Medulla 
Oblongata.  And  new-bom  puppies,  reduced  to  the  same  condition 
by  the  removal  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  skull  except  the 
Medulla  Oblongata,  have  continued  to  perform  the  same  actions. 
The  independence  of  the  Oanglionic  centres,  not  only  of  the  ordinary 
Spinal  nerves,  but  of  those  which  supply  the  muscles  concerned  in 
the  acts  of  Breathing  and  Sucking,  has  been  thus  fully  demon- 
strated. And  the  purely  reflex  character  of  the  movement  of 
Sucking  in  the  new-bom  Mammal,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  immediately  excited  in  a  brainless  puppy  by  introducing  the 
finger  moistened  with  milk  between  its  lips.  Now  this  act  requires 
a  combined  contraction  of  a  number  of  musdes, — those  of  grasping 
by  the  lips,  those  by  which  a  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  mouth, 
those  of  respiration,  and  those  of  swallowing, — all  of  which  mani- 
fest the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  but  it  is  dear 
that  this  adaptation  is  not  made  by  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Ego,  but  is  the  result  of  the  working  of  its  Nervous  mechanism. 
If  an  Animal  from  which  everything  above  the  Medulla  Oblongata 
has  been  removed  has  any  Consciousness  at  all,  it  can  be  of  no 
higher  kind  than  that  eeiue  of  need,  which  we  ourselves  experience 
when  we  hold  our  breath  for  a  short  time,  and  which  directly 
prompts  the  movements  that  tend  to  its  relief,  without  the  least 
Ide%  on  our  own  parts,  of  the  purpose  which  those  movements  will 
answer. 

70.  These  fiicts,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preoeding  experi- 
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ments  both  upon  Yertebrated  and  Articulated  animals^  dl^tinctl^ 
provo  that  Scnsatiou  is  nnt  a  necessary  link  in  the  chiiin  of  roBci 
actions;  but  that  ail  which  is  required  \%  the  **ner\-oxi8  circle** 
iilready  described  (§  47).  Thus  these  movements  are  all  ntcemarilg 
linked  with  the  stimuluB  that  excites  them ;  that  is,  the 
stimulus  will  always  produce  the  same  moTement,  when  the  ooii- 
tlitiou  of  the  body  is  the  same.  Hence  it  is  evident  thnt.  tbo 
Jttdgmcnt  and  Will  are  not  ooncemed  in  producing  thcm^  aud  tliftt 
the  adapilvnitu  of  the  movements  is  no  proof  of  the  exiatettoe 
of  consciousness  and  discrimination  in  tlie  boln^  that  executes 
them  ;  such  adaptation  being  naado  for  the  being — by  the  pt?culiar 
structure  of  its  Nervous  apparatus,  which  caases  a  ceiiain  move- 
ment to  bo  executed  in  respoudence  to  a  given  impression^ — w>% 
by  it*  An  animal  thus  clixnnnstanced  may  be  not  unaptly  com* 
pared  to  an  Automaton,  in  which  particular  movements,  each 
Adapted  to  produce  a  given  effect,  are  produced  by  touching 
certain  spiinga. 

71.  It  soems  not  improbable,  however,  tlmt  some  of  tliese 
reilex  movcmetitay — such  as  are  performed  by  the  legs  of  a  Frog 
as  if  with  the  purpose  of  removing  a  source  of  irritation  (§  (JO)t 
were  not  ori^inalttf  automatic,  but  have  bec'*mc  so  by  habit; 

^tbese  mcondarUy  automatic  actions  (aa  Hartley  well  designated 
thorn)  coming  to  be  pcrfurmcd  with  the  same  absence  of  Will 
or  Intention,  as  the  orif/inatiy  or  primariljf  automatic  Sudi 
ja  pretty  certainly  the  char;4cter  we  are  to  assign  to  tJtm 
opiimary  Locomotive  actions  of  MaiL  For  though  we  are  moaam^ 
tcfmed  to  r^^gard  these  as  Voluntary^  and  although  thoy  arc  w 
ia  tbt  sense  tbat  we  csm  oommenoe  and  stop  them  at  wlllf  yd 

Itbcy  oontinue  of  themtelres^  when^haviag  btan  onot  aet  goiag — 
our  Will  has  been  entirely  withdrawn  Cnom  them ;  (mr  wlMlt 
''•iteoUon  being  engrossed  by  some  train  of  thought  of  our  own, 
V  oonrenation  with  a  companion.  And  it  seema  dear  that 
(  fitte  tho  sQCoesekiti  of  movements  ia  purely  reSki ;  being 
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sustained  by  the  successive  contacts  of  our  feet  with  the  ground, 
each  exciting  the  next  action  (§  16).  For  numerous  instances  are  on 
record,  in.  which  Soldiers  have  continued  to  nvarclh  in  a  sound 
sleep ;  rviing  on  hors^ck  (which  requires  a  constant  exercise  of 
the  balancing  power)  during  sleep  is  a  not  unfrequent  occurrence ; 
and  the  Writer  has  been  assured  by  an  intelligent  witness,  that  he 
has  seen  a  very  accomplished  Pianist  complete  the  performance  of 
a  piece  of  music  in  the  same  state  *  A  case  has  been  mentioned 
to  him  by  Dr.  William  Budd,  of  a  patient  subject  to  sudden 
attxicks  of  temporary  suspension  of  consciousness  without  con- 
vulsion, who,  whenever  the  paroxysm  came-on,  persisted  in  the 
kind  of  movement  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  moment ;  and 
thus  on  one  occasion  fell  into  the  water  through  continuing  to 
walk  onwards,  and  frequently  (being  a  shoemaker  by  trade) 
wounded  his  fingers  with  the  awl  in  his  hand,  by  a  repetition 
of  the  movement  by  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  pierce  the 
leather. 

72.  Now  in  all  these  forms  of  secondarUy-^Mtom^txc  activity,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  same  kind  of  connection 
between  the  exciter  and  the  motor  nerves  comes  to  be  formed  by  a 
process  of  gradual  development^  as  originally  exists  in  the  Nervous 
systems  of  those  animals  whose  movements  are  primarily  auto* 
matic ;  this  portion  of  the  Nervous  mechanism  of  Man  being  so 
constituted,  as  to  grow-to  the  mode  -in  which  it  is  habitually 
called  into  play. — Such  an  idea  is  supported  by  all  that  we  know 
of  the  formation  and  persistence  of  habits  of  Nervo-muscular 
action.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience,  that  such  habits 
are  far  more  readily  acquired  during  the  periods  of  Infancy, 
Childhood,  and  Youth,  than  they  are  after  the  attainment   of 

*  In  playing  by  memory  on  a  musical  instrument,  the  mtuadar  gense  (§  80) 
often  suggests  the  sequence  of  movements  with  more  certainty  than  the  auditory  ; 
and  since  it  is  certain  that  impressions  derived  from  the  Muscles  may  prompt  and 
regulate  successional  Movements  without  affecting  the  Consciousness,  there  is  no 
such  improbability  in  the  above  statement  as  mi^t  at  first  sight  appear. 
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adult  a^'e  ;  and  that,  the  earlier  thoy  are  acquired,  the  mo 
tenaciously  are  they  retained.  Now  it  ia  whilst  the  Or^niani  is 
growing  most  rapidly,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  new  tissue  b 
cousequently  being  formed,  that  we  should  expect  such  new 
connections  to  be  most  readily  established  :  and,  it  is  then,  too, 
that  the  nutritive  processes  moat  readily  take-on  that  new  mode 
of  action  (§  27  G),  which  often  becomes  so  completely  a  *' secoBd 
nature"  as  to  keep-up  a  certain  acquired  mode  of  XutritiOfi 
through  the  whole  subsequent  llfe.^ — It  is  an  additional  and  most 
important  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  (as  was  sliown  by  Dr. 
Waller)  when  a  Xerve-tnink  has  been  cut-across,  the  re-establisii- 
ment  of  its  conductive  power  which  takes-place  aftet  a  certain 
interval,  is  not  eifected  by  the  re-union  of  the  divided  fibres,  but 
by  the  development  of  a  new  set  of  fibres  beyond  the  point  of  section^ 
in  the  place  of  the  old  ones  (which  undergo  a  gradual  dcgten^ra- 
tiun),  the  fibres  on  the  rentral  side  remaining  unaltered.  And  tlie 
eame  may  be  pretty  certainly  affinucd  of  that  complete  reoorcty 
of  Nervous  power  in  the  hinder  port  of  the  body  and  limbs^  which 
has  been  shown  to  take  place  by  M.  Brown-S^quard,  after  they 
bad  been  entirely  paralysed  by  complete  division  of  the  Spinal 
I  eord  in  the  back.  For  if  this  recovery  had  been  the  result  of 
aimjile  re-unhn  of  the  divided  sudacee  (as  in  an  ordinaiy  cut 
I  finger),  the  restoration  of  power, — of  which  no  indication  can  be 
l<peroeived  for  some  weeks,  and  which  altogether  requires  eovend 
ftnonths^ — would  bo  much  more  6|jeedy*  The  length  af  time 
ret|uired,  which  corresponds  witli  that  needed  in  Man  after  seroi^ 
injuries  to  the  Spine  (§  68),  alfords  clear  evidence  that  the  prooen 
in  theee  cases  is  really  one  of  regeneration;  and  this  fact,  in 
^laimnectjoin  with  many  others,  shows  that  the  Nerraua  subetonoe  is 
only  more  capable  of  such  complete  regeneration  than  any 
tissue  in  the  bodyt  but  ts  in  a  state  of  more  eonitont 
and  rapid  cA<iii/f.  It  will  be  ahowii  hereafter  (f§  277-SS3}  how 
ute  ia  the  relation  between  Mental  and  Bodily  habits ;  and 
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how  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  both  are  dependent  on  this 
Nutritive  reconstruction  of  the  Nervous  apparatus, 

73.  There  are  many  irregular  or  abnormal  Reflex  actions^  known 
tA  convulsivef  performed  through  the  iustrumentality  of  the  Spinal 
>the  study  of  which  is  pecuUarly  instructive-  These  move- 
Qcnts  are  not  produced  by  injuries  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres  ; 
but,  in  the  production  of  them,  the  Semorp  (ganglia  are  often  asso- 
ciated witli  the  Spinal  cord.  They  may  either  be  (1)  simply  reflex^ 
being  the  natural  result  of  some  extraordiaary  irritation ;  or  (2) 
simply  centric f  depending  upon  an  excited  condition  of  the  giin- 
,  glionic  centres  of  the  Spinal  cord,  which  occasions  muscular  move- 
ments without  any  stimulation  ;  or  (3)  they  may  depend  upon 
combined  action  on  both  principles ;  the  Nerve-centres  being  in 
highly  irritable  state,  which  causes  very  slight  imtatioiis  (such 
would  otherwise  be  inoperative)  to  excite  violent  reflex  or 
convulsive  tnovements.  The  undue  excitability  of  the  Spinal 
cord  may  have  it«  origin  in  an  abnormal  state  of  the  Blood  :  thus 
we  know  that  it  may  be  produced  by  the  intx'oduction  of  certain 
pOtsoUB  (as  Strychnia)  iuto  the  circulation  ;  and  it  is  probable  thut 
morbid  matters  generated  within  the  body  may  have  the  same  e^ect, 
and  that  the  convulsive  actions  which  oc<inr  in  various  diseased  con- 
liitioas  of  the  system  are  genei-idly  due  in  part  to  that  condition, 
lu  the  case  of  the  convulsions  which  are  not  unfreqnent  during 
tiio  period  of  teething,  being  immediately  excited  by  the  irritation 
wliich  results  from  the  pressm^e  of  the  tooth  as  it  rises  iigniiist  the 
unyielding  gum,  the  stimulus  would  bo  insufficient  to  produce  the  ^ 
violent  result,  were  it  not  for  a  pecuharly  excitable  state  of  the 
♦Sjiinal  coi'd,  brought  about  by  various  causes,  amongst  which  im- 
pure air  aud  uuwliolesomo  food  are  the  most  potent.  In  like 
manner,  wlicn  such  an  excitable  state  exists,  to  which  children  are 
peculiai'ly  liable,  convulsions  may  be  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  intoetiual  worms,  of  Lrritating  substances,  or  even  simply  of  un- 
digested matters,  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  will  cease  as  soon 
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IIS  they  are  cleared  out,  in  the  Bame  mail  tier  as  the  conTuUions  of 
teething  ranj  often  be  at  once  checked  by  the  free  lancmg  of  tLo 
gtims.  A  change  to  a  purer  atmosphere  b  cominoidy  found  tho 
moat  efficacious  means  of  reducing  the  morbid  excitability  of  the 
Spinal  cord,  aud  thus  of  dinunishing  the  liability  to  tho  recurreooe 
of  the  Convulsion, 

74*  The  influence  of  tho  condition  of  tho  Spinal  cordjtself  is 
mnnifcstod  m  the  con-^Tilsivc  diseases  known  as  Tetanus,  Epilepay, 
and  Hysteria- — In  TtianuM  (commonly  known  as  "  lock-jaw  **) 
there  is  a  peculiarly  excitable  state  of  the  Spinal  aird  and  Medulla 
oblongata,  not  extending  to  tfie  higher  centres.  This  may  be  tbo 
result  of  causes  altogether  internal ;  the  condition  exactly  re- 
Wttnbling  that  which  may  be  artificially  induced  by  tho  adminis- 
tration of  Strychnia,  or  by  its  application  to  tho  Cord  Or  it 
may  be  first  occasioned  by  some  local  irritation,  as  that  of  & 
lacerated  wound  \  the  irritatton  of  tho  injured  nerve  being  propa- 
gated  to  tho  Nerve  centres,  and  establishing  the  excitable  state 
in  them, — In  like  manner,  Epileptt^,  which  consists  in  a  combi- 
nation of  Convulsive  actions  with  temporary  suspension  of 
ConscfousnesSy  may  result  from  tho  inntation  of  local  canset,  like 
the  convulsions  of  teething ;  and  may  cease,  like  them»  when 
the  sources  of  irritation  are  removed  It  appears  probable  from 
recent  researches,  that  tho  sudden  but  temporary  siispeuMiun  of  the 
functions  of  the  Brain,  may  be  due  to  the  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  venels  of  the  Sensorium,  induced  by  the  extension  of  the  reflex 
motor  impulse  to  the  **vaso-raotor"  Nencs  (§  113).  Certiin 
fbrma  of  Epilepsy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  distinctly  traceable  to 
dkeaaed  states  of  the  highcet  Nerve-oenlfea.   (See  Appendix.) 

75-  These  and  oUier  forms  of  Connilaivo  diaord^,  whe©  pro- 
dnctire  of  a  fatal  result,  usually  set  by  suspending  tho  Eaipimtory 
iDorements;  the  muscles  that  effect  thceo  l>eing  fiic<l  l^y  the  spasm, 
which  thus  prevents  the  air  &cim  passing  either  in  or  out ;  so  that 
mfTocation  takes  plsos  ss  eompleteljr  as  if  the  entntnoe  to  the  aixw 
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passages  were  closed. — It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  eveiy  one  of 
them  may  be  imitated  by  Hysteria  ;  a  state  of  the  Nervous  system 
which  is  characterized  by  its  peculiar  excitability,  but  in  which 
there  is  no  such  fixed  tendency  to  irregulai'  action  as  would  indicate 
any  positive  disease ;  one  form  of  convulsion  often  taking  the 
place  of  another,  at  short  intervals,  with  the  most  wonderful 
variety.  This  state  is  generally  connected  with  an  undue  excita- 
bility of  the  Emotions ;  and,  from  their  known  influence  on  the 
^'vaso-motor"  Nerves  (§§  113,  b^b\  it  seems  likely  that  many  of  its 
manifestations  are  produced  through  the  instrumentality  of  that 
system. 

76.  Proceeding  now  to  the  Class  of  Birds,  we  find  a  considerable- 
advance  in  the  character  of  the  Brain  as  compared  with  that  of 
Reptiles.  The  Cerebral  hemispheres  are  greatly  increased  in  size  ; 
80  as  to  cover-in  not  merely  the  Olfactory  ganglia,  but  in  great 
part  also  the  Optic  ganglia.  The  former  are  of  comparatively 
small  size,  the  organ  of  Smell  in  Birds  not  being  much  developed  : 
the  latter  are  very  large,  in  conformity  with  the  acuteness  of  Sight 
which  is  their  special  characteristic.  The  Cerebellum  is  of  large  size, 
in  conformity  with  the  active  and  varied  muscular  movements  per- 
formed by  animals  of  this  class ;  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  central 
lobe,  with  little  appearance  of  lateral  hemispheres.  The  Spinal  cord 
is  still  of  considerable  size  in  comparison  with  the  Brain  ;  and  it  is 
much  enlarged  at  the  points  whence  the  legs  and  wings  originate. 
In  the  species  which  have  the  most  energetic  flight,  such  as  the 
Swallow,  the  enlargement  is  the  greatest  where  the  nerves  of  the 
wings  come  off;  but  in  those  which,  like  the  Ostrich,  move  princi- 
pally by  running  on  the  ground,  the  posterior  enlargement,  from 
which  the  legs  are  supplied  with  nerves,  is  much  the  more 
ecmsiderable. 

77.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Birds, — which  present  so 
many  points  of  analogy  to  Insects  in  structiure  as  well  as  in  mode 
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of  life,  as  to  have  beeu  called  tbe  '^lusecta  of  the  Voriebrated 
series,'* — should  Btrongly  resemble  Insects  also  in  the  higli  develop- 
meut  of  their  imtincU ;  %.€.^  the  miirked  tendencies  they  show  to 
J^^a^ticlllal'  kinds  of  movement,  at  the  stimnlus  and  under  the 
guidance  of  particular  sensations,  without  any  experience  to  direct 
them.  Thus,  oven  the  Chick  within  the  egg  sets  itself  free  by 
tapping  with  its  bill  (famished  at  that  time  witii  a  sharp  homy 
scale,  which  soon  afterwards  falls  00)  against  the  shell  that  endoaes 
it;  and,  having  once  penetrated  this,  caiTies  its  chipping  in  a  regnhar 
circle  round  the  laige  end  of  the  shell,  whicli  then  drops  off.  In  no 
long  time  after  its  escape,  it  raises  itself  upon  its  legs,  and  sooa 
begins  to  run  about,  and  to  peok  at  insects,  gniins,  itc,  with  a  Teiy 
mure  aim,  Mr.  Spalding,  who  has  recently  made  a  series  of  Teiy 
interesting  observations  on  this  point,  found  that  if  be 
**  hooded ''  Chicks,  or  put  them  into  a  bag  immediately  on  cocntQg 
forth  from  the  eg^^  and  kept  them  so  for  two  or  three  days  until 
they  cunld  run  about,  the  first  effect  of  uncovering  their  eyes  was 
to  prodnco  a  sort  of  stunned  condition  ;  but  recovering  from  thia  in 
a  minute  or  two,  they  would  immediateif/  follow  the  movements  of 
crawling  injects,  and  peck  at  them  with  unerring  aim,  So^  he  teUs 
us,  chickens  hatched  and  kept  in  the  bag  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
taken  out  and  kept  nine  or  ten  feet  from  a  box  in  which  a 
hen  with  chicks  was  concealed,  after  standing  for  a  minute  or  two, 
uniformly  set  off  straight  for  the  box  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  hen, 
though  they  had  never  seen  her,  and  had  never  before  heard  her 
TOtce.  This  they  did,  struggling;  through  grass,  and  over  roug|i 
grou&di  when  not  yet  able  to  fitund  slt^udily  upon  their  legs.  Evm 
hooded  chicks  tried  to  make  their  way  towards  the  hen,  obviously 
guided  by  sound  alotML  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  turkey  <»nly  ten 
days  old,  which  had  never  in  its  life  seen  a  hawk,  was  so  alarmed 
by  the  note  of  a  hawk  secreted  in  a  cupU>tu*d,  that  it  fled  in  tho 
direction  oppoiitt  to  the  oupl^oai-d  with  every  sign  of  tenroK^* 
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78.  Now  these  actions  clearly  belong  to  the  class  which  the  Phy- 
siologist terms  Sensori-motor  or  Consoimal ;  being  the  reflex 
actions  of  that  higher  division  of  the  Nerve-centres,  which  con- 
sists of  the  Sensory  ganglia  as  distinguished  from  the  Cerebrum. 
The  sense  of  Sight  obviously  affords  the  chief  direction  of  the 
movements  of  Birds  :  and  that  the  Sensory  ganglia,  in  these 
higher  Vertebrata,  continue  to  furnish  the  instrumentality  through 
which  Sensations  are  excited  by  impressions  made  on  the  organs 
of  Sense,  and  respondent  motions  are  called  forth,  appears  from 
the  effect  of  experimental  removal  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres 
of  Birds,  the  Sensory  ganglia  being  left  intact  For  a  Bird 
thus  mutilated  maintains  its  equilibrium,  and  recovers  it  when 
it  baa  been  disturbed ;  if  pushed,  it  walks  ;  if  thrown  into 
the  air,  it  flies.  A  Pigeon  deprived  of  its  Cerebrum  has  been 
observed  to  seek  out  the  light  parts  of  a  partially-illuminated 
room  in  which  it  was  confined,  and  to  avoid  objects  that  lay  in  its 
way ;  and  at  night,  when  sleeping  with  closed  eyes  and  its  head 
under  its  wing,  it  raised  its  head  and  opened  its  eyes  upon  the 
slightest  noise. — So,  again,  the  removal  or  destruction  of  either  pair 
of  these  Sensory  centres  appears  to  involve  the  loss  of  the  particu- 
lar Sense  to  which  it  ministers ;  and  frequently,  also,  to  occasion 
such  a  disturbance  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  animal,  as 
shows  the  importance  of  these  centres  in  regulating  them.  Such 
experiments  have  been  chiefly  made  upon  the  Optic  ganglia ;  the 
partial  loss  of  which  on  one  side  produces  temporary  blindness  in 
the  eye  of  the  opposite  side,  and  partial  loss  of  muscular  power  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  whilst  the  removal  of  a  lai^r 
portion,  or  the  complete  extirpation  of  it,  occasions  permanent 
blindness  and  immobility  of  the  pupil,  and  temporary  muscular 
weakness,  on  the  opposite  side.  This  temporary  disorder  of  the 
Muscular  system  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  a  tendency  to  move 
on  the  axis,  as  if  the  animal  were  giddy ;  and  sometimes  in 
irregular  convulsive  movements. — Here,  then,  we  have  proof  of  the 
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neoessity  of  the  integrity  of  thia  ganglionic  centre,  for  the 
possesBiOQ  of  the  bciibo  of  Vision  ;  and  we  have  further  proof  tlmt 
the  g&nglion  is  connected  with  the  Hmcular  a[]paratuB  by  motor 
fibres  iasuiug  from  it  The  reason  why  the  Eye  of  the  oppoiUt 
side  is  affected,  is  to  be  found  in  the  crosswg  of  the  optic 
nenrea  in  their  course  tou^ftrds  the  optic  ganglia;  whilst  the 
influence  of  the  operation  on  the  Muscles  of  the  opposite  sida 
of  the  body,  results  from  the  like  crossing  of  the  motor  fibres 
in  their  downwai-d  course  through  the  Medulla  oblongata. — 
Similar  disturbances  of  movement  have  been  i>roduc«d  by  injuriea 
to  the  oi^ns  of  Sense  themselves,  or  to  the  nerves  connecting 
them  with  the  Sensorial  centres.  Thus  the  division  of  one  of  the 
**  semicircular  cauols"  of  the  Ear  in  pigeons  and  rabbits  has 
been  found  to  occasion  constant  efforts  to  move  in  the  plane  of 
that  canal.     (Sec  Appendix,) 

7D.  Notwithstanding  that,  in  Man,  the  high  development  of 
InUUigencf,  and  the  exeivise  of  the  Will,  supersede  in  greitt 
degree  the  operations  of  Instinct,  wo  still  find  that  there  are  in 
ourselves  certain  movements  which  can  bo  distinguished  as  neither 
Volitional  nor  Excito-motor  ;  being  as  truly  Automatic  as  the 
latter,  but  requiring  that  the  impressions  which  originate  them 
should  be  felt  as  Sensations, — As  example*  of  this  groupi  wo  may 
advert  to  the  start  ufH>n  a  loud  and  unexpected  »:»und  ;  the  sudden 
doHure  of  the  cym  to  a  dazzling  light,  or  on  the  approach  ol 
bodies  tliat  might  injure  them,  which  has  been  observl^d  to  take 
place  even  in  cases  of  paralysis^  in  which  the  eyelids  could  not  be 
voluntarily  closed ;  the  act  of  sncodng  excited  by  an  irriutiou 
>  within  the  nostril,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  dazzling  light;  the  semi- 
convulsive  movements  and  the  laughter  called  forth  by  tickling ; 
and  the  vomiting  occasioned  by  the  sight  or  the  smell  of  a  loath- 
BOime  object  So,  again*  the  act  uf  yawning*  ordinarily  called  forth 
by  certain  uneasy  sensations  within  ouisetves^  is  also  excited  by  the 
light  or  hearing  of  the  act  as  performed  by  another. — Various 
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phenomena  of  Disease  exhibit  the  powerful  influence  of  Sensations 
in  producing  automatic  motions.  In  Hydrophobia^  ior  example 
the  stimuli  most  effectual  in  exciting  the  convulsive  movements, 
are  those  which  act  through  the  nerves  of  special  Sense ;  thus 
the  sight  or  the  9ound  of  water  will  bring  on  the  paroxysm,  and 
any  attempt  to  taste  it  increases  the  severity  of  the  convulsions ; 
and  it  is  further  not  a  little  significant,  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
idea  of  water  will  produce  the  same  result  (§  105). — In  many 
Hysteric  subjects,  again,  the  sight  of  a  paroxysm  in  another 
individual  is  the  most  certain  means  of  its  induction  in  them- 
selves.— The  most  remarkable  examples,  however,  of  automatic 
movements  depending  upon  Sensations,  are  those  which  we  come 
to  perform  halntually,  and  as  we  commonly  say  mechanically, 
when  the  attention  and  the  voluntary  effort  are  directed  in  quite 
a  different  channel  (§§  191-194).  The  man  who  is  walking  through 
the  streets  in  a  complete  reverie,  unravelling  some  knotty  subject, 
or  working-out  a  mathematical  problem,  not  only  performs  the 
movements  of  progression  (which  are  themselves  excito- motor,  §  71) 
with  great  regularity,  but  also  directs  these  in  a  manner  which 
plainly  indicates  the  guidance  of  Sight.  For  he  will  avoid 
obstacles  in  the  line  of  his  path,  and  he  will  follow  the  course 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  take,  although  he  may  have 
intended  to  pass  along  some  very  different  route  ;  and  it  is  not 
until  his  attention  is  recalled  to  his  situation,  that  his  train  of 
thought  suffers  the  least  intermission,  so  that  his  Will  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  motions  (§  117). 

80.  We  may  recognize  the  agency  of  the  Sensory  ganglia,  how- 
ever, in  Man,  not  merely  in  their  direct  and  independent  operation 
upon  his  muscular  system,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
participate  in  all  his  Voluntary  actions.  The  existence  of  a  sensation 
of  some  kind,  in  connection  with  muscular  exertion,  seems  essen-  * 
tial  to  the  continuance  of  the  latter.  Om*  ordinary  movements  are 
gnided  by  what  is  termed  the  muscular  sense  ;  that  is,  by  a  feeling 
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of  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  that  comes  to  us  through  their  own 
afferent  nerves.  How  necessary  this  is  to  the  exercise  of  Muscular 
power,  may  be  best  judged>of  from  (^ues  in  which  it  hus  been 
deficient  Thus  a  woman  who  had  suflTered  complete  loss  of  sensation 
in  one  arm,  but  who  retained  its  motor  power,  found  that  she  could 
not  support  her  infant  upon  it  without  ooaitantly  k>ok\n*j  at  tbe 
child ;  and  that  if  she  were  to  remove  her  eyes  for  a  momept^  th« 
child  would  fall,  in  spite  of  her  knowledge  that  her  infant  was  resting 
upon  her  arm,  and  of  her  desire  to  sustain  it.  Here»  the  Muscolar 
sense  being  entirely  deficient,  the  sense  of  Visioti  supplied  what 
waft  re<^uired,  so  long  as  it  wiia  exercised  upDu  the  object ;  but  as 
ioon  08  this  guiding  influL-nce  mis  withdrawn,  the  strongest  Will 
could  Dot  sustain  the  muscular  contraction. — Again,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Vocnl  sounds,  the  nic<3  adjustment  of  the  muscles  of  the 
Isjynx,  which  is  requisite  to  produce  determinate  tones,  con  only 
be  effected  in  obedience  to  a  Mental  conception  of  the  tone  to  be 
uttered  ;  and  this  conception  cannot  be  formed,  unless  the  souse  of 
Hearing  has  previously  brought  similar  tones  to  the  mind.  Hence 
it  is  that  persons  who  are  bom  deaf  are  also  dumb.  They  may 
bftTe  DO  malformation  of  the  oi^ns  of  Speech ;  but  they  ore  us* 
able  to  utter  dititiuct  vocal  aoiuids  or  musical  tones»  becmiM 
they  have  not  the  guidiug  ooiieeptioD  or  recalled  sensattou  of  tb* 
nature  of  these.  By  long  training,  atid  by  efforts  directed  by  the 
Hnaoakr  sense  of  the  lar^'ux  iUelf,  some  pemoni  thus  drctttii* 
ttanced  have  aicqutred  the  power  of  speech ;  but  the  want  of 

i  lufficieDtly  definite  control  over  tbe  vocal  muscles,  is  always  TSty 
eTtdsnt  ID  their  use  of  the  otpin. — So,  again,  aU  the  combinations 
of  divQTBe  Muscular  actions  which  take  place  in  the  conjoint  move* 
mtitts  of  the  tyes,  can  bo  shown  to  be  executed  by  this  automstk 
Mechaoism  under  the  guidance  of  the  Visual  sense ;  the  mandate 

.to  direct  the  eyes  to  a  given  point,  being  all  that  is  issued  by  the 

fwai  (}  21), 

6L  There  seems  no  adequate  reason  for  the  belief  that  lbs 
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addition  of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  Vertebrated  series  alien  the 
endowments  of  the  Sensory  ganglia  on  which  it  is  superposed  \ 
on  the  contrary,  we  everywhere  see  that  the  addition  of  new 
ganglionic  centres,  as  instruments  of  new  functions,  leaves  those 
which  were  previously  existing  in  the  discharge  of  their  original 
duties.  Hence  we  should  be  led  to  regard  the'm  as  the  instruments 
of  Consciousness,  even  in  Man,— each  pair  of  ganglionic  centres 
ministering  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  sensation  for  which  its  nerves 
and  the  organs  they  supply  are  set  apart ;  thus  we  should  consider 
the  Optic  ganglia  to  be  the  seat  of  Visual  sensations,  the  Auditory 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  Hearing,  and  so  on.  And  we  should 
also  consider  them  as  the  instruments  whereby  Sensations,  of 
whatever  kind,  either  originate  or  direct. t7i«<tnc<tvtf  movements. 
The  mechanism  of  all  such  movements,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  that  part  of  the  Nervous  system  which  answers  to 
the  entire  gangliated  Cord  of  Articulated  Animals,  whose  active 
life  may  be  characterised  as  almost  purely  instinctive.  And  we 
shall  presently  see  that  this  automatic  Apparatus  is  as  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  Cerebrum  (which  is  the  instrument  of 
Intelligence)  even  in  Many  as  it  is  in  the  lower  Vertebrata ;  pro- 
vided that  we  study  the  structure  of  his  Brain  under  the  guidance 
of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

82.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  illustration  of  the 
contrast  between  Instinct  and  Intelligence  as  springs  of  action, 
than  is  afforded  by  the  comparison  of  the  habits  of  Birds  in  a  state 
of  Nature,  with  those  which  they  acquire  when  brought  into 
relation  with  Man.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  their 
Architectural  constructions,  like  those  of  Insects,  proceed  from  an 
internal  impulse,  which  prompts  each  individual  of  a  species  to 
build  after  one  particular  pattern,  to  choose  a  situation  suitable  to 
its  requirements,  and  to  go  in  search  of  materials  of  a  certain  kind, 
though  others  might  be  much  more  easily  obtained.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  working-out  of  tbis  design,  it  is  clear  that  Birds 
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often  profit  bj  experience,  and  hum  to  use  special  means  when 
special  ends  hare  to  be  provided  for- — ^The  following  case,  narrated 
by  ilr.  Jesse,  supplies  a  veiy  good  example  of  thia  iutelUgentid 
modification  of  the  iDstinctive  tendency  ; — 

a.  A  pair  of  Jackdaws  endeavoured  to  conatruct  their  ne«t  tn 
one  of  the  small  windows  that  Lighted  the  spiral  staircase  of  an  old 
church  tower.  As  is  nsual,  however,  in  such  windows,  the  sill 
sloped  inwordSi  with  a  oonsidemble  inclination ;  and,  consequently, 
there  being  no  level  base  for  the  nest,  as  soon  as  a  few  sticks  had 
been  laid,  and  it  was  beginning  to  acquire  weight,  it  slid  down.  This 
seems  to  have  happened  two  or  three  times ;  nevertheless  the  birds 
dung  with  great  pertinacity  to  the  site  they  had  selected,  and  at  laal 
devised  a  most  ingenious  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  Ool* 
laoting  a  great  number  of  sticks,  thoy  built  up  a  sort  of  cone  upon 
the  staircase,  the  summit  of  which  rose  to  the  level  of  the  window- 
sill,  and  afforded  the  requisite  support  to  the  nest ;  this  cone  was  not 
leas  than  six  feet  high,  and  ao  Urge  at  its  base  as  quito  to  obstroct 
the  passage  up  the  stairoase ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
of  material  which  it  contained,  it  was  known  to  have  been  constructed 
within  four  or  five  days, — ^Now  as  thia  was  a  device  quite  foreign  to 
the  natural  habit  of  the  bird,  and  only  hit-upon  after  the  repeated 
failure  of  its  ordinary  method  of  nest- building,  the  curious  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  which  it  displayed  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  any 
other  lights  than  as  proceeding  fiom  a  dtsipi  in  the  minds  of  the 
individuals  who  executed  it. 

The  following  ctnnunstanoe,  again,  which  waa  related  to  the 
Writer  by  a  friend  who  witnessed  it,  shows  how  readily  some  Birds 
will  spontaneously  learn  to  profit  by  experience  in  matters  whioh 
arise  out  of  their  relation  to  Man  : — 

h,  A  Wren  having  built  her  nest  in  a  rather  dangerous  situation  in 
the  slate-quames  at  Penrhyn,  was  liable  to  great  disturbance  from  the 
oooasional  exploaions.  She  soon  learned^  however,  to  take  warning 
by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  which  waa  rung  to  give  notice  to  the  work- 
men when  a  blast  was  about  to  be  made;  and  would  then  quit  her  neet 
and  fly  to  a  little  distance,  remaining  theie  until  the  shock  of  the  ex- 
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plosion  had  passed  ofll  This  was  noticed  by  the  workmen ;  and  the 
sagacity  of  the  Wren  was  made  a  sulject  of  exhibition  to  the  visitors 
at  the  qnairies,  the  bell  being  frequently  rang  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  causing  her  to  quit  her  nest.  After  a  time,  however,  it  was 
observed  that  the  bird  no  longer  flew  away  upon  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  but  that  she  remained  until  she  saw  whether  or  no  the  workmen 
began  to  move ;  if  ih/fy  drew  off,  iht  would  go  too  ;  but  if  they  re- 
mained in  their  places,  she  would  not  stir. — ^Now  this  conduct,  saga- 
cious as  it  may  appear,  is  evidently  explicable  on  a  very  simple 
hypothesis  of  the  Mental  operations  of  the  bird.  Observant,  from  its 
elevated  post,  of  all  that  took  place  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  wren  in 
the  first  instance  learnt  by  experience  to  oMoctote  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  with  the  coming  explosion,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  latter  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  former.  Being  fr^uently  disturbed,  however,  by 
the  demonstration  of  her  sagadty,  and  driven  without  occasion  from 
her  nest,  the  bird  would  perceive  that  this  first  association  no  longer 
held  good ;  and  nothing  but  a  further  period  of  observation  was  re- 
quired for  the  bird  to  derive  a  more  positive  warning  from  the 
departure  of  the  workmen,  from  which  she  learned  by  experience 
that  a  certain  indication  of  the  approaching  explosion  might  b^ 
derived.  None  of  those  higher  processes  which  enter  into  our  more 
complex  trains  of  Beasoning,  were  here  required;  the  mere  formation 
of  an  a$90ciati(m,  which  gives  the  data  for  all  these,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  derived  from  experience,  and  which 
appears  to  be  the  frumlty  first  called  into  action  in  the  mind  of  the 
Human  infant,  being  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it  (§  217). 

Another  instance  in  which  a  Bird,  without  any  direct  teaching, 
learned  to  perform  a  particular  action  altogether  foreign  to  its 
nature,  was  related  to  the  Writer  by  a  Swiss  friend  who  had  often 
witnessed  the  occurrence  : — 

c  In  the  town  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  was  a  domesticated 
Stork,  which  was  accustomed  to  receive  its  food  every  evening  about 
■ix  o'clock,  along  with  the  ordinary  poultry ;  and  the  latter,  being 
usually  allowed  to  roam  at  large  in  the  streets,  were  collected  to- 
gether, at  the  proper  time,  by  a  man  who  went  through  the  town  in 
search  of  them.    The  Stork,  after  having  thus  learned  not  to  expect 
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IIb  fbod  until  the  poultry  Had  been  zlU  collected,  spontaueotifllf  : 
panied  the  colloctor^  and  assisted  Hm  in  bringing  tbe  fowls  together: 
and  after  doing  tkis  for  a  considerable  time,  becoming  gradually  mofe 
and  more  independent  and  self-reljing,  tt  became  quite  competent  to 
perform  this  duty  for  itself,  and  was  at  last  intrusted  with  it,  00  tbat 
it  might  be  seen  on  any  eveniugt  gravely  perambulating  the  town, 
oolleoting  ita  fiock  of  poultry,  and  driving  it  home»  just  as  a 
Shepherd's  Dog  oollccts  the  sheep. 

So^  again,  Hooks  and  other  birdu  which  live  in  the  noighbour^ 
hood  of  Man,  and  are  liable  to  be  shot-at,  often  show  in  their 
actions  that  they  distiu^ish  whether  a  man  who  approaches  tlicm 
carries  a  gun,  or  not ;  and  are  said  to  be  able  to  distiuguiah  a  gem 
from  a  walking-stick  put  to  the  shoulder  after  the  monnor  of  ti  guiL 
And  it  is  farther  noticeable  that  they  distinguish  Sunday  from  other 
days;  flying  lower  tlian  usual,  and  sometimes  visiting  gardeoi 
where  tliey  would  not  venture  on  the  days  on  which  tboy  would  be 
liable  to  be  molested.  Whether  they  distinguish  the  ^ti-^  by  sofoe 
of  its  outward  signs,  or  are  guided  by  that  remarkable  power  of 
measuring  Time  which  many  animals  certainly  posses*,  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty. — ^The  following  circumstance,  of  which  the 
Writer  is  personally  cognizant,  indicates  the  acquirement  of  the 
same  kind  of  knowledge  : — 

tif*  In  a  Ladies'  school  formerly  kept  near  Bristol,  it  was  oustomary 
for  the  young  people  to  go  into  the  play-ground  for  a  few  minutes  ereiy 
week-day,  soon  after  twelve  oVlock,  and  there  to  eat  their  luncheon. 
The  enimhe  of  breed  which  they  dropped  on  the  ground  proved  very 
attractive  to  the  sparrows  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  would  congre* 
gate  on  the  walls  of  the  garden  a  little  k/ve  twelve  every  day» 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  their  young  friends,  and  patiently 
anticipating  the  time  when  the  return  of  the  ladies  into  the  school- 
room would  allow  them  to  profit  by  their  leavings.  But  on  Sundays, 
the  habits  of  the  liunily  were  altogether  different ;  the  visit  to  tbe 
play*ground  gave  place  to  attondAUoo  on  public  worship,  and  the  inid- 
day  luncheon  to  an  early  dinner ;  on  that  day,  therefore,  the  sparrow* 
went  without  their  accustomed  aeeeL      But  it  was  obvious  that  thev 
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did  not  expect  it ;  for  it  might  be  obeeryed  by  any  one  who  happened 
to  remain  at  home  on  Sunday  morning,  that  the  usual  mid-day 
gathffling  did  not  present  itself, — the  sparrows  haying  evidently 
learned,  not  merely  to  judge  very  accurately  of  the  approach  of  noon 
on  the  week-days  on  which  they  might  expect  their  feed,  but  also  to 
distingmsh  the  day  on  which  they  must  dispense  with  it. 

83.  The  Birds  of  the  Pai^ot  tribe  are  pre-eminent  for  their  edu- 
cability  and  apparent  intelligence  :  but  this  educability  chiefly 
depends  upon  their  great  imitative  power  ;  and  their  intelligence  is 
really  of  a  very  low  order,  consisting  in  an  exercise  of  the  simple 
faculty  of  Association,  the  manifestations  of  which  are  chiefly  re- 
markable as  taking  the  form  of  vocal  utterances.  The  associations 
which  the  Parrot  forms  between  certain  vocal  sounds  and  certain 
visual  objects,  lead  it  often  to  give  forth  the  former  under  circum- 
stances of  singular  appropriateness  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  a  mis- 
take to  attribute  such  utterances  to  any  higher  intelligence  than 
that  of  a  young  child  just  learning  to  talk,  which  repeats  the 
phrases  it  has  learned  by  imitation,  without  any  distinct  idea  of 
their  meaning,  but  sometimes  brings  them  in  remarkably  d,  propos. 
A  very  good  illustration  of  both  faculties  is  afforded  by  a  couple  of 
anecdotes  which  the  Writer  remembers  to  have  heard  in  his  youth 
from  his  aged  friend  Mr.  Palmer  of  Bristol : — 

In  Mr.  Palmer*s  younger  days,  when  Bristol  was  largely  engaged 
in  the  African  slave-trade,  the  large  grey  Parrots  (which  are  far 
more  intelligent  than  the  green)  were  very  numerous  in  that  city,  and 
often  created  great  amusement.  There  was  one  which  hung  outside 
a  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quay,  and  had  a  remarkable  tact 
in  distinguishing  sailors ;  and  if  a  sailor  happened  to  stop  before  his 
cage  when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  singing  Handel's  104th  psalm 
(which  he  performed  most  correctly),  he  would  break  off  from  **  My 

soul  praise  the  Lord, "  into  "  D n  your  eyes,  you  fool,  what  are 

you  looking  at  P  "  The  sight  of  a  sailor  obviously  called  forth  the 
phraseology  which  the  bird  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
that  class. — ^Another  Parrot  caused  no  small  degree  of  personal 
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umojanoe  to  Mr,  Pahner  himself.  In  hiB  younger  durs,  when  aa 
ftttoroey^B  clerk,  be  was  Bomewhat  giTen  to  dandyism,  and  particularly 
riijoloed  in  a  Tery  long  qucnt,  A  paxTot»  wHcli  waa  accustomed  to 
bang  outmde  the  window  of  a  house  that  he  passed  in  hit  way 
between  hia  residence  and  Iub  office,  waa  taught  by  some  waggish 
boy  a  to  salute  him  with — **  There  goes  the  man  with  the  long  pig- 
tail ;  ^*  and  this  the  parrot  learned  to  sing- out,  without  any  prompt* 
ing,  whenever  Mr,  Palmer  made  his  appearance;  the  contiuujU 
repetitiou  of  which  remark  was  so  dieagreeablo  to  him,  that  he 
changed  his  route,  and  went  through  another  atroett  to  ayoid  it. — 
Now  we  haT6  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bird  knew  the  meaning  of 
what  it  uttered,  or  was  itself  cognizant  of  the  remarkable  length  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  pigtail ;  it  simply  learned  to  distinguish  the  individual, 
and  to  utter  the  phrase  which  it  had  been  taught  to  associate  with 
the  sight  of  him, — On  the  same  simple  principles  we  may  explain 
most,  if  not  all,  of  what  appears  most  marvellous  in  the  accounts  of 
►  wonderful  Parrots,  given  to  the  world  from  time  to  time,  (See,  for 
example,  /fsae's  (?2eant'ii^«  in  Natural  Hkiory,  5th  Edit.,  p.  220.) 

84.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest,  that  Birds  which  inhabit 

localities  not  frequented  by  Man,  know  no  fear  of  him,  but  allow 

him  to  approach  them  closely.      Thus,  when  Mr.  Darwin  risit^ 

the  Galapag<»s  islands^  ho  found  that  mocking-birds  and  findies, 

dovesy  and  bawksi  would  allow  him  to  come  near  enough  to  kill 

them  with  a  stick,  and  sometimea  oven  to  catch  them  with  the  hand 

The  eorly  visitors  to  the  Falkland  i^lands^  a  century  previousljp 

c  iniid€  the  same  report  of  the  tameness  of  the  birds  thej  found 

there  ;  sad  the  deecendants  of  these  birds  still  exhibit  very  little 

of  that  apprehension  which  is  shown  by  the  birds  of  the  same 

I  species  in  Tierra  del  Fucgo,  where  tliey  have  beeo  peneeuted  bj 

fman  for  ages  past.     The  experience  of  maoj  genentions  seems 

pto  be  needed  for  the  acquirement  of  this  fear  of  man ;  whidi, 

as  Mr.  Darwin  remarked,  appears  to  have  the  character  of  an 

^Jiefoditary  inttinct^  rather  than  to  proceed  firom  kn<ywM^  tmdk- 

ily  communicated   from  one  generatioti   to  another,  —  the 

*sperienoe  beiog  gradoally  emhdud^  as  it  were,  in  the  coustitu- 
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tioDB  of  the  BirJe^  and  showing  itself,  like  other  congenital 
tendencies,  in  the  actions  they  perform  without  nny  process  of 
education.  Here,  then,  we  ha%*e  a  simple  case  of  that  hereditary 
trcufwmsdon  of  acqiUred  Psychical  peciUiantieSj  which  seems  to 
have  a  large  share  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  Human 
Mind  (§§  93,  97). 

S5,  We  arrive,  lastly,  at  the  Class  of  ^Iammalia  ;  in  which  the 
development  of  the  Cerebrum  comes  to  be  bo  predominant,  m  to 


Fig.  10. 


II. 


Bukias  OF  Ji4»D£xT3  : — I,  Hahlit ;  IL  Beaver^  with  tke  Hcmispherea 
drawn  apart : — A,  Olfactory  Ganglia  ;  e,  Cerebral  Hcimisijlicreit ;  c, 
Optic  Ganglia  ;  d,  Cerebellum ;  E,  Spinal  Cord ;  k,  Tlialami  Optici ; 
m,  Corpfjm  Striata. 

mask  what  has  been  shown  to  constitute  the  fundamental  part  of 
the  organization  of  the  Brain, — namely  the  Sensorial  tract  at  ita 
base.  Still,  among  those  lower  Mammals  in  which  the  Brain  does 
vxA  present  any  great  advance  upon  that  of  Birds,  the  Sensorial 
tract  can  be  at  once  recognized  as  something  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Cerebrum,  if  we  Bimply  draw  apart  the  Hemispheres, 
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which,  in  their  natural  position,  cover  it  in.  Thus,  in  the  Order 
Hoiientioy  the  Cerebrum  (d,  Fig.  10)  is  smooth  externally,  as  it  is 
in  Birds  and  Reptiles  ;  it  is  pointed  in  front,  and  is  not  prolonged 
Bufficioutlj  for  forwards  to  cover  the  olfactive  ganglia  (a,  a)  ;  but 
it  is  wider  behind,  and  is  prolonged  so  far  backwards  as  completely 
to  cover-in  the  optic  ganglia,  and  even  jMirtly  to  overlap  the 
Corobelluni  (n).  But,  on  drawing  its  hemispheres  apart,  we  find 
the  optk  ganglia  (c)  lying  immediately  in  frout  of  the  Cerebellum; 
whilst  in  fVont  of  these,  again,  are  two  pairs  of  ganglionic  masses^ 
known  as  the  Thalami  optici  (k)  and  the  Corpora  itriata  (m), 
which  may  l)o  probably  rvganled  as  the  tcnninations  of  the  Btntory 
and  motor  columns  of  the  Spinal  cord,  and  as  ministering  to  the 
sonso  of  Touch,  and  to  the  movements  immediately  related  to  it. 
The  Thalami  liavo  also  a  connection  with  the  o}\tic  nerves;  and  it 
dvvs  not  seem  improl^ble  that  this  connection  is  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  that  co-ordination  between  the  senses  of 
Sight  and  of  Touch,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  trust- 
Wv»rthy  IVroeptions  of  external  objects  ^§  lo7). 

5^i\  Tlie  large  proportion  which  the  Sensoiy  ganglia  still  hear  to 
the  Cerebral  homisphervs*  and  the  low  develt^pment  of  the  latter 
— AS  markcii  by  the  snuvthness  of  their  surface,  net  less  than  by 
thc;r  relative  si 70 — an?  in  aoov^niAuce  with  the  pred. •finance  c-f 
Instinct  over  li;:cl*..^*nce.  which  >:.U  marks  the  psychical  character 
of  those  l.^wcr  M,v.v.r.".;*l-v  *::i  vf  wLi:L  we  Ltve  a  omisjccuous 
exAT.-.:  *e  in  the  /'"-.r  •■-.  There  cv^uli  KtirA-'y  l«e  a  l^tTer  exam:le 
of  the  ;'-'.rr».ti;,7.  ,-f  Iss:.:^::*  :L.\:i  is  a^.rioi  Vy  tLe  f.H.wisg 
**xv;;r.:»  jr.vea  Vy  Mr  Br.xierlr.*  if  a  Bi..>ir  %L./-  Le  ktj.:  in  Lis 

**  ne  KaaJAirx  iucirrr;  f^s- wyc  irw^  i=:2£«ciATf  >  i:  w:^  ha  cat  <  f  ist 
ea^  aa^  sjovct^^f  wfrf  v'.aciic  1::  ;:s  wsr :  «^i  iii5  ':«foK«  i:  bad 
Wm  a  wtA  it  its  tw  .y.i4rr<r».  Ii*  fc^rr^i^  <"i«-  riticc*  it  ▼»» 
katf-fHWx.  w»s  jpTVAi.     It  w:s;Ji£  ctlc  i^.c-c  &  lkrp«  rvw^uiL^'hr^iiL. 
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came  oyer  its  shoulder,  and  advancing  in  an  oblique  direction  till  it 
arriyed  at  the  point  where  it  wished  to  place  it.  The  long  and  large 
materials  were  always  taken  first,  and  two  of  the  longest  were  gene- 
rally laid  crosswise,  with  one  of  the  ends  of  each  touching  the  wall, 
and  the  other  end  projecting  out  into  the  room.  The  area  formed 
by  the  cross-brushes  and  the  wall  he  would  fill  up  with  hand-brushes, 
rush-baskets,  boots,  books,  sticks,  cloths,  dried  turf,  or  anything 
portable.  As  the  work  grew  high,  he  supported  himself  on  his  tail, 
which  propped  him  up  admirably ;  and  he  would  often,  after  laying 
on  one  of  his  building  materials,  sit  up  over  against  it,  appearing  to 
consider  his  work,  or,  as  the  country  people  say,  'judge  it.'  This 
pause  was  sometimes  followed  by  changing  the  position  of  the  mate- 
rial 'judged,'  and  sometimes  it  was  left  in  its  place.  After  he  had 
piled  up  his  materials  in  one  part  of  the  room  (for  he  generally  chose 
the  same  place),  he  proceeded  to  wall  up  the  space  between  the  feet 
of  a  chest  of  drawers  which  stood  at  a  little  distance  firom  it,  high 
enough  on  its  legs  to  make  the  bottom  a  roof  for  him,  using  for  this 
purpose  dried  tuif  and.sticks,  which  he  laid  very  even,  and  filling  up 
the  interstices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay,  doth,  or  anything  he  could  pick 
up.  This  last  place  he  seemed  to  appropriate  for  his  dwelling ;  the 
former  work  seemed  to  be  intended  for  a  dam." 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  from  the  reasoning  point  of 
TieWy  than  the  attempt  of  the  animal  to  construct  a  dam  where 
there  was  no  water,  or  to  build  up  a  house  where  he  was  already 
comfortably  lodged;  but  the  innate  architectural  impulse  was 
obviously  uncontrolled  by  any  perception  of  the  entire  unsuit- 
ableness  of  the  work  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  being 
carried  out,  imder  the  guidance  of  a  "judgment"  which  had 
reference  to  conditions  that  did  not  exist. 

87.  As  we  rise  through  the  Mammalian  series  towards  Man,  we 
find  not  only  a  marked  increase  in  the  absolute  bulk  of  the  Cerebral 
Iiemtspherea,  and  a  yet  greater  relative  excess  in  their  size  a& 
compared  with  the  aggregate  of  that  of  the  Sensory  ganglia,  but 
an  augmentation  of  their  functional  powers  beyond  all  proportion 
to  their  size  which  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 


their  gatigliontc  matter  is  disfK>8e*3.  In  all  ordinary  ganglia,  the 
Nerve-cells  on  whose  presence  their  special  attributes  depend 
(§  3G),  fomi  a  sort  of  internal  nucleus;  but  in  the  Cerebrum  tbej 
are  spread-out  on  the  surface,  forming  an  ejcternal  or  cortical  layer. 
This  layer  is  covered  by  a  membrane  termed  the  pia  maicr^  whlcb 
m  entirely  composed  of  BIcmmI' vessels  held  together  by  ooimec* 
tive  tissue  ;  and  thus  a  copious  supply  of  blood  is  brought  to  this 
important  port.  But  the  extent  of  the  cortical  layer,  and  of  its 
contact  with  the  pia  mater,  is  etiorraonsly  incresised  by  its  being 
thrown  into  folds^  so  as  to  produce  what  is  known  as  the  con^ 
vuluifd  iurfact  of  the  Hemispheres  (Figs.  11-13) ;  for  the  pia  mater 
fveiywhere  dips-down  into  the  farrows  between  the  convolutions, 
BO  as  to  supply  the  deepest  parts  of  this  plicated  gangUonie  layer, 
equally  with  the  most  superficial  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  tlutt 
the  supply  of  Blood  to  the  Cortical  layer  is  £ar  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  its  substance,  than  it  is  to  any  other  part  of 
body.  Of  the  enormous  amount  distributed  to  the  Brain  as 
whole  (§  iO\  by  far  the  greater  port  goes  to  the  ct>r|ical  layer  of 
grey"  or  "ganglionic"  substance;  the  "white**  or  **6brous'*J 
icture  of  the  interior,  often  termed  the  Medullary  subst 
which  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  Br 
(Figs.  12,  13),  receiviog  comparatively  httle.  It  is  clear,  therefa 
that  the  functional  activity  of  tha  Cea*brum  is  immensely  j 
mented  by  the  folding  of  its  Cortical  layer ;  and  that  its  oapactt; 
for  the  production  of  Nerveforco  is  marked  by  the  tnimber 
deptli  of  itA  plications,  no  less  than  by  its  absolute  size.  In  the  ^ 
higher  orders  of  MammuUa,  the  convolutions  are  well  marked  i^ 
but  we  do  not  find  them  either  numerous  or  complex  in 
anungement  until  wo  approach  Miu ;  and  even  in  the  hq 
Apos  they  are  comddembly  shalbwor  and  leas  nunn^DUS  than 
tlii  lowest  examples  of  the  fluman  brain.    (See  Appendix.) 

83.  The  Brain  of  Man  (Fig.  11)  difTers  from  that  of  the  annua 
^t  moat  nearly  rtpproach  him,  rather  in  its  large  aixe — aa  eoo*^ 


pai^ed  alike  with  the  Body  generally,  and  with  the  Spinal  cord, — 
than  in  any  other  character.  For  in  the  higher  Apes,  as  in  Man^ 
we  find  that  backward  develo])ment  of  the  Cerebrum  into  a 
poiteriar  lobe^  which  makes  it  cover*in  the  Cerebellum ;  whilst 
in  them,  as  in  him,  the  anterior  lobes  have  a  much  greater 
breadth,  as  well  as  greater  forward  extension,  than  in  the  lower 
[Mammalia.     There  ia^  however,   a   marked    diveMity  in   respect 

Vh.  11. 


BlAlir  ASD   OLPHAUC  HERVKS  OF    MaN»     AS    SBOWIf     IX    VERTICAL    SICTIOK 

ntlOVdS  TttB  JI1WA5  PLANS  :— A,  Bt  c»  ftnteriQr,  middle,  and  posterior 
10ibi»  of  the  Cerebnun,  show  tog  its  convoluted  surface;  p,  Optic  ganglia; 
1^  OsrebeDiim  ;  f,  8piiuJ  Cord ;  #>,  corp^  c&Uosum ; — 1,  Olfactory  bulb  ; 
%  Elye,  with  Optic  Tktrrt ;  5,  5',  5^  Fifth  pair  of  K«rvi*? ;  6,  Sixth  pair ;  7, 
Sereoth  pair;  9,  Qlono-phajyogea!  nenre  ;  10,  Far  Vapmn  ;  11,  Hypo- 
gloiaal ;  \%  ^Ln&I  Aoeetaory ;  13,  14,  ordinary  doable-root^  Spinal  Nerves. 

.of  size   between  the  Brains  of  different  Baces  of  men ;  those 
(of  Xht  most  civilized   stockii,  ivhose    powers  have   been  cidti- 
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"\-ated  and  improved  by  Education  through  a  long  series  of 
g^umtious,  being  for  the  most  part  cousideralily  lai'ger  than 
those  of  Savage  tribes,  or  of  the  least  advanced  among  our  own 
peasantry.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  few  cases  which 
have  fnrniBhed  adequate  nmterials  for  the  determination,  the 
braina  of  those  earliest  Races  of  men,  which  (like  the  old  ''  flint- 
folk  ")  had  made  but  a  very  elight  advance  in  the  arts  of  Hf©» 


Fig.  12. 


DUQRUl  Of   TUB   ilUTUAL    IlKLATIONS  OF   THB    Pal^ffCtrAL  EkCKPHAUO 

Ckktbbs,  as  6HQWir  IN  vertic<d  section  :^-i,  Orebrum ;  b,  Cere- 
l»clluiii  T  0,  Sensflri'mofcor  inict,  iocluding  the  Olfactiye  ganglion  olf, 
the  tjptic  oplf  am!  the  Auditory  aurf,  with  the  Thiditmi  optici  thai, 
and  the  Corpora  stiiatA  Cff ;  o,  Medulla  oblongatA  ;  i,  Spinal  cord  ;^ 
(ij  olfiictivo  nenrc ;  6,  optic ;  c^  auditory  ;  </,  pnemnogastric  ;  «,  hypo- 
gloBKal ;  /,  Bpinal  : — radi<iliag  fibres  of  the  MeduHiiry  subitanoo  of  the 
Cerclmim  are  ahown,  rotinecting  iti  cortical  layer  with  tlie  Thalami 
optici  and  Corpom  etriatiw 

wer©  eitremely  smalL    Thus  the  inference,  based  on  Comparative 
Anatomyi  as  to   the  relation  between  the  development  of  Uie 


Brain  of  Man. 
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Cerebrum  and  the  predominance  of  Intelligence  over  Instinct, 
seems  to  hold  good  when  applied  to  the  diversities  we  encounter 
lu  the  Human  type ;  and  of  this  we  have  a  further  confirmation 
in  the  fact,  that  where  the  Cerebrum  is  so  imperfectly  developed 
ns  to  be  greatly  under  the  average  size,  there  is  a  marked  deficiency 
in  Intelligence,  amounting  to  absolute  Idiocy.    The  unfortunate 


Ft>.  18.. 


DtAOBllI  Oy   THK  MUTUAL  BXLATI0V8   Of   THS    CSBXBBUX    AVD    THS 
SiVSOBI-XOTOB  TBAOT,  A8  BBOWV  IB   horwmial  8B0TIOB  : — A,  A,  Coitlcal 

layer  of  Cerebral  Hemispheres^  connected  with  Senaori-motor  tract 
by  oirending  fibres  (shown  on  the  left  side)  radiating  from  fAa/,  the 
Thalami  optici,  and  by  dacending  fibres  (shown  on  the  right  side)  con- 
rerging  to  a,  the  Corpora  striata ;  olf,  Olfactire  ganglia  ;  cpt,  Optic 
ganglia ;  aud.  Auditory  ganglia ;  a,  a,  Olfactife  nenres ;  b,  b,  Optic 
nerves  ;  e,  c.  Auditory  nerres  ;  x,  Spinal  Cord. 

beings    thus  characterized,  are   guided   almost   solely   by   their 

Instinctive  tendencies,  which  frequently  manifest  themselves  with 

a  degree  of  strength  that  would  not  have  been  supposed  to  exist ; 
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and  lofitincts  occaBionaDj  present  themselves,  of  which  the  Human 
being  is  ordinarily  regarded  aa  destitute,  and  which  may  be 
presumad  to  he  tu^rvivah  of  those  which  characteriised  eorae  lower 
grade  of  his  development.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  haT# 
obtained  most  influence  over  the  understartdint/i  of  others,  haT# 
generally  been  largt-hrained  perioiis,  of  strong  Intelleotaol  an«l 
Volitional  powers,  whose  Emotional  tendencies  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  their  Reason  and  Will,  and  wlio  have  devoted  their 
whole  energy  to  the  particular  objects  of  their  pursuit — It  is  \^tj 
different,  however,  with  those  who  aro  chiefly  actuated  by  what 
ia  ordinarily  termed  ^e7ii'««;  and  whose  influence  is  rather  upon  Uie 
feding$  and  intuUiom^  than  upon  the  understandings,  of  others. 
Such  persons  are  often  very  deficient  in  the  power  of  even  com* 
prehending  the  ordinary  aflfairs  of  life ;  and  still  more  commonly, 
they  tthow  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  management  of  them,  being 
too  mnch  under  the  immediate  influence  of  their  Paasions  and 
Emotions,  which  they  do  not  sufficiently  endeavour  to  control  by 
their  Intelligent  Will.  The  life  of  a  **  genius,*'  whether  hia  l»ent 
be  towards  poetry,  music,  painting,  or  pursuits  of  a  more  material 
character,  is  too  often  one  which  cannot  be  heldup  for  imitatioD. 
In  such  persons,  when  the  general  power  of  the  mind  is  low,  tto 
Cerebrum  is  not  usually  found  of  any  great  size. — The  mere  com* 
parative  size  of  the  Cerebrum,  howerer,  affords  no  aocuimta 
measure  of  the  amount  of  Mental  power  ;  for  we  not  unfroquently 
meet  with  men  possessing  lai^  and  well-formed  heads,  whoao 
Psychical  capability  is  not  greater  than  that  of  others,  the 
diniensionB  of  whose  crania  have  the  same  genera]  piDportion, 
but  are  of  much  less  absolute  siso.  Large  brains,  with  de6dent 
activity,  are  commonly  fonnd  in  pOTsona  of  what  ta  termed  tlie 
pkUgmaiic  temperament^  in  whom  the  general  prooesses  of  life 
hi  a  toqjid  and  indolent  state ;  whilst  small  brains  aod 
St  activity,  betoken  what  are  known  as  tlie  ionguim  aod 
m«rmui  temperaments. 
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89.  It  is  not  only,  however,  by  their  size,  and  by  the  special  de- 
velopment of  their  Cortical  layer,  that  the  Cerebral  hemispheres 
of  Man  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lower  Mammalia ;  for 
they  are  further  remarkable  for  the  elaborateness  of  their  internal 
structure,  which  shows  itself  especially  in  the  complexity  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  which  the  Medullaxy  substance 
is  composed.  These  may  be  grouped  under  three  principal  divisions. 
The  jint^  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  radiating  fibres, 
connect  the  diffei*ent  parts  of  the  Cortical  layer  with  the  Sensori- 
motor tract  on  which  the  Cerebrum  is  superposed  (Figs.  12,  13) ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  two  sets  of  these,— one  ascending 
fix)m  the  Thalami  optici  (which  seem  to  form  the  terminals  of  the 
sensory  tract  of  the  Axial  cord)  to  the  Cortical  layer,  and  conveying 
to  it  the  result  of  the  Physical  changes  produced  in  them  by 
the  Sense-impressions  which  they  receive  ; — the  other  descending 
from  the  Cortical  layer  to  the  Corpora  striata  (which  seem  to 
form  the  terminals  of  the  motor  tract  of  the  Axial  cord),  and 
oonveying  to  them  the  Physical  results  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  itselL  These  fibres,  which  bring  the  instrument  of 
Intelligence  and  Will  into  relation  with  that  portion  of  the 
Nervous  apparatus  which  furnishes  the  Mechanism  of  sensation 
and  of  the  automatic  or  instinctive  motions^  were  called  by 
a  sagacious  old  Anatomist,  Reil,  the  nerves  of  the  internal 
tenses;  and  under  that  name  they  will  be  frequently  referred-to 
in  this  Treatise. — The  second  set  of  fibres  brings  the  several  parts 
of  the  Cortical  layer  of  each  Hemisphere  into  mutual  communica- 
tion. The  arrangement  of  these  commissural  fibres  is  peculiarly 
complex  in  Man  :  one  particular  group  of  them  is  known  as  the 
Fornix^  or  great  longitudinal  commissure. — ^The  third  set  of  fibres, 
tamed  inter-cerebral^  connects  the  two  Hemispheres  together, 
through  the  medium  of  a  broad  band  which  is  known  as  the 
Corpus  caUosum^  or  great  transverse  commissure  (Fig.  11,  c).  This 
alao  is  much  more  developed  in  Man,,  relatively  to  the  sise  of  his 
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Cerelmim,  than  it  is  in  any  of  tlie  lower  Maminalia.  It  ia 
altogether  wauting  in  Fishes,  Ttep tiles,  and  Birds  ;  and  there  is 
little  more  than  a  rudiment  of  it  in  Marsupials  and  Rodents. 
Ca^s  have  occurred  in  whieh  it  Las  been  Dearlj,  or  even  entirelVr 
deficient  in  Man  ;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  chief  defect  in 
the  characters  of  snch  itidividtials  has  been  observed  to  be  ft 
wunt  of  forethought,  i.  tf.,  of  power  to  apply  the  experience  of 
the  past  to  the  anticipation  of  the  future. 

90.  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  Cerebrum  is  a  Bpecial  organ 
ntperadded  to  that  automatic  Mechaiiisni  which  constitutes  the 
fuDdamental  and  essential  part  of  the  Nervous  system,  even  in 
Man  ;  and  which  not  only  supplies  the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Organic  functions  (§  32),  but  mtnisterm 
to  the  operations  of  the  Cerebrum  itself.  For  it  is  through  the 
fibres  ascending  from  the  Sensorium  to  the  Cortical  layer  of  the 
Ombrum,  that  the  hitter  derives  all  that  stimulus  to  its 
activity,  which  is  furnished  by  the  Ego's  consciousness  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  external  world  ;*  while  it  is  through 
the  descending  fibres  that  the  results  of  Cerebral  change  are  en- 
abled to  produce,  through  the  rootor  portion  of  the  apparatus  thoso 
Muscular  movements  by  which  the  Mind  ei presses  itself  in  action. 
Ws  have  now  to  enquire  more  closely  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
Osrehrum  It  subservient  to  those  higher  Mental  operations,  the 
capacity  for  which  constitutes  the  distinguishing  characteristic  ol 
Man^  but  to  which  wo  ntay  trace  very  distittct  approximations 
among  the  lower  Mammalia. 

01.  We  have  seen  that,  so  far  as  any  Animal  is  dominated  by 
imtinet^  it  Is  a  creature  of  necessity  ;  performing  its  instrumental 
part  in  the  economy  of  Nature  from  no  design  or  will  of  its  own^ 
hot  is  an  oitloma/^m  executing  tJiat  limited  series  of  actions  for 
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1*  ^Hfmui  U  iU  Mind  ittti/, —  tlms  takiiif^in  tW  elisiis«  whkh  oecar 
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which  its  Mechanism  fits  it :  and  further,  that  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  Instinctive  tendencies,  with  the  lowest  proportional 
manifestation  of  Intelligence,  is  to  be  found  in  IrueeU.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  type  of  Psychical  perfection  which  consists  in 
the  highest  development  of  the  reason,  and  in  the  supreme  domi- 
nation of  the  will,  to  which  all  the  automatic  actions — save  those 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Oi^ganic 
functions — are  brought  under  subjection,  is  presented  in  Man; 
who,  in  his  mod  elevated  phase,  is  not  only  a  thinking  and 
reflecting,  but  a  self-determining  and  self-controlling  agent^  all 
whose  actions  are  performed  with  a  definite  purpose  which  is 
distinctly  within  his  own  view,  and  are  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  that  purpose  by  his  own  Intelligence.  But  as,  in  ascending 
the  Yertebrated  series,  we  observe  that  the  Cerebrum  is  at  first 
a  mere  rudimentary  organ,  and  approximates  but  very  gradually 
to  the  high  development  it  attains  in  Man,  so  do  we  observe 
that  the  Psychical  manifestations  of  its  successive  types  exhibit 
a  greater  and  yet  greater  approximation  in  kind  to  those  of 
which  he  is  capable.  And  this  approximation  becomes  more 
obvious^  when  wo  compare  them,  not  with  those  of  the  Adult, 
but  with  those  of  the  Infant  and  young  Child.  For  whilst 
the  actions  of  the  new-bom  Infant  are  entirely  automatic,  being 
directly  prompted  by  present  sensations,  it  soon  becomes  obvious 
that  simple  ideas  are  being  formed  as  to  the  objects  which  excite 
those  sensations,  and  that  the  actions  begin  to  be  guided  by  the 
experience  with  which  these  ideas  are  associated  ;  and  this  is  just 
what  we  recognize  in  studying  the  actions  of  such  of  the  lower 
Vertebrata  as  we  can  bring  under  our  observation.  In  the  acts  of 
the  higher  Mammals,  as  in  those  of  the  Child,  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  manifestations  of  true  reasoning  processes,  analogous  to 
those  which  we  ourselves  perform ;  together  with  the  expressions 
of  emotional  states  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  our  own. 
Such  are  especially  noticeable  in  the  Dog,  the  Horse,  and  the 
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Elephant ;  which,  having  been  trained  into  subservienee  to  Maii*B 
require? ment^  and  tiaving  come  to  possess  a  peculiar  sympathetic 
attachment  to  him  of  which  other  species  seem  incapable,  acquire 
a  peculiar  insight  into  what  is  passing  in  liu  mind,  which  helps  to 
ehapo  their  course  of  action.  In  bi:)  far  as  that  action  is  based 
upon  the  distinct  conception  of  a  jmrpoae,  and  is  carried -out  hj  the 
means  suggested  bj  their  experience  as  most  suitable  to  its  attain^ 
meut^  these  animals  participate  in  the  rational  nature  of  Man. 
But  there  seems  no  adequate  ground  for  crediting  them  with  that 
power  of  reHecting  upon  thnr  own  Jfental  staUt,  which  is  required 
for  the  Intellectual  processes  of  Abstraction  and  GenenUixatioa 
(§  227);  their  most  Bodacious  performances  being  readil j  aooounled 
for  by  the  automatic  action  ot  Auodation  (§  218). 

92.  Of  all  breeds  of  Dogs,  there  is  none  moi>3  distinguished  for 

"■ngicitj  than  the  one  which  has  probably  been  longest  asao* 
dated  with  Man, — namely  the  Shepherd's  Dog,  "The  shepherd/ 
says  Mr  T.  Bell  {Brituk  Quadruped*,  p.  234)  "  who  tends  his 
Ikundreds  or  thousanda  of  aheep  on  the  moors  and  mountain-sides 
of  Scotland  and  of  Wales,  or  on  the  extensive  and  trackless  downs 
of  Wiltshire,  commits  his  almost  couutleot  chaige  to  the  care  of 
his  Doga,  with  the  certainty  that  their  safety  and  welfare  will 
be  surely  prorided-for  by  the  acti^dty,  watchfulness,  and  courage  of 

p these  intelligent  and  faithful  guardians.      Some  of  the  reoorded 

[^tIi■tanccs  of  the  almost  human  aigaottj  evinced  by  this  Taluable 
\  would  eioaed  belief,  were  thej  Bot  authenticated  by  the  moat 

I  credible  witnenes.  In  Scotland,  particularlyt  where  tlie  floeka  are 
wo  liable  to  be  lost  in  snow-wrsatlis^  these  qualities  are  bejotid  aQ 
pfioe  ;  aad  are  olten  eihibtted  tn  a  manner  equally  affeoting  and 
'*-^The  fulbwing  is  a  Teiy  remarkable  cane  of  ihta  kind, 
ihkii  ooouned  in  tlie  cspericiioe  of  James  Hog^  the  Ettmk 
epliard,  ihaiMoeiafte  of  Wilier  Soott  and  Christopher  North  % — 

"'a  w,**  foelh  ^  8liipherd»    **  bejood  iH  eompaneoa,  te 
Be  vaa  of  a  surly«  oseodable  leoip«r»  4m* 


I 
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daining  all  flattery,  and  xefiued  to  be  caressed;  but  bis  attention  to 
bis  Master's  commands  and  interests  will  never  again  be  equalled  by 
any  of  the  canine  race.  When  be  first  came  into  my  possession,  be 
was  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  knew  so  little  of  herding,  that  be  bad 
noTor  tamed  a  sheep  in  bis  life ;  bat  as  soon  as  be  discovered  that  it 
was  bis  daty  to  do  so,  and  that  it  obliged  me,  I  can  never  forget  with 
what  anxiety  and  eagerness  he  learned  bis  different  evolutions.  He 
would  try  every  way  deliberately,  till  be  found  out  what  I  wanted 
bim  to  do ;  and  when  once  I  made  him  to  understand  a  direction,  be 
never  forgot  or  mistook  it  again.  WeU  as  I  knew  bim,  he  often 
astonished  me ;  for  when  hard  pressed  in  accomplishing  the  task  he 
was  put  to,  be  had  expedients  of  the  moment  that  bespoke  a  great 
ahare  of  the  reasoning  faculty." 

Mr.  Hogg  goes  on  to  narrate  the  following,  among  other  remarkable 
exploits,  in  illustration  of  Sirrah's  sagacity.  About  seven  hundred 
lambs,  which  were  at  once  under  his  care  at  weaning-time,  broke  up 
at  midnight,  and  scampered  off  in  three  divisions  across  the  hills,  in 
spite  of  aU  that  the  Shepherd  and  an  assistant  lad  could  do  to  keep 
them  together.  "  Sirrah,"  cried  the  Shepherd  in  great  auction,  "  my 
man,  they're  a'  awa."  The  night  was  so  dark  that  he  did  not  see 
Simb ;  but  the  faithfiil  animal  had  beard  bis  master's  words — ^words 
each  as  of  aU  others  were  sure  to  set  bim  most  on  the  alert;  and 
without  any  delay,  be  silently  set  off  in  qiiest  of  the  recreant  flodk. 
Meanwhile  the  Shepherd  and  his  companion  did  not»fiEul  to  do  all  that 
was  in  their  power  to  recover  their  lost  charge ;  they  spent  the  whole 
nigbt  in  scouring  the  bills  for  miles  around,  but  of  neither  the  lambs 
nor  Sirrab  could  they  obtain  the  slightest  trace.  ''It  was  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance,"  says  the  Shepherd,  "that  bad  ever 
occurred  in  ^  annals  of  the  pastoral  life.  We  had  nothing  lor  it 
(day  having  dawned),  but  to  return  to  our  master,  and  inform  bim  that 
we  bad  lost  bis  whole  flock  of  lambs,  and  knew  not  what  was  become 
of  one  of  them.  On  our  way  home,  however,  we  discovered  a  body 
of  lambs  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  called  the  Flesh  Olencb,  and 
the  indefiEitigable  Sirrab  standing  in  front  of  them,  lookiog  aU  around 
for  some  relief,  but  still  standing  true  to  bis  charge.  The  sun  was 
then  up;  and  when  we  first  caine  in  view  of  them,  we  concluded  that 
it  was  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  lambs,  which  Sirrab  bad  been 
unable  to  manage  until  be  came  to  that  commanding  situation*    Bat 
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what  was  our  astonislmioDt,  when  we  discoyered  by  degrees  that  not 
one  lamb  of  the  whole  flock  wa«  wanting  \  How  he  had  got  all  tho 
ftiriaioDe  collected  in  the  dark  is  beyond  my  cotDprehenston*  The 
eharge  was  left  entirely  to  himeelf,  from  midnight  until  the  rising  of 
the  atm ;  and  if  all  the  ahepherds  m  the  forest  hail  been  there  to  hare 
assisted  him«  they  could  not  have  effucted  it  with  greater  propriety* 
All  that  I  can  further  say  is,  that  I  never  felt  so  gmtefol  to  any 
creature  below  the  nuii  m  I  did  ta  my  honest  Sirrah  that 
morning.*' 

93.  In  this  and  other  exercises  of  Intelligence,  we  may  trace  ili0 
manifestations  of  an  hereditary  transmissian  of  aptitu<lcs  for  par-- 
ticular  kinds  of  Mental  action^  which  have  been  ori^nnally  acquired 
by  habit  Dogs  of  other  breeds  cannot  be  taught  to  herd  sheep  to 
the  manner  wbiob  "  comes  natunvlly  *'  to  the  young  of  the  Shqv 
herd'e  Dog.  And  it  is  well  known  that  young  Pointers  and 
BetnererS)  when  first  taken  into  the  fields  will  often  *'vvork*'  as 
well  as  if  they  had  been  long  trained  to  the  requirements  of  the 
epartsman.  The  curious  fact  wa»  observed  by  Mn  Knight,  thai  tUi> 
young  of  a  breed  of  Springing  S])aDiels  which  had  been  trained  for 
seveitd  suoceBsivo  generations  to  find  Woiidcocka,  seemed  to  know 
as  well  Cfl  the  old  dogs  what  degree  of  froet  would  drive  the  binla 
to  seek  their  food  in  unfrozen  springs  and  rills, — Among  the 
ilescendants  uf  tlse  Dogs  originally  introduced  into  South  Amentu 
by  the  Spaniards,  there  are  breeds  which  have  learned  by  their 
own  expenenoe,  without  any  Human  trainiug,  the  best  modes  of 
attacking  the  wild  animals  they  pursue ;  and  since  young  dogs 
have  been  obeerred  to  ptuctise  these  methods  the  very  first  tiiue 
they  engage  in  the  chase,  with  aa  much  address  as  old  do^  tt  &m 
scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  tendency  to  the  ^Kirformaoee  of  theiB 
has  been  embodied  in  the  Orgimization  of  the  Kaoe,  and  la  thaa 
tranamitted  hereditarily. — There  eeems  reason  to  believe  that  such 
liareditaij  tfansmisiion  is  limited  to  acquired  pecuUarities  mhidti 
^re  ilmplj  modiJkaimt»  of  the  natural  ocmstitutton  of  the  Kace, 
would  not  extend  to  such  as  may  be  altogether  foreign  to  it 
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But  the  foregoing  facts  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  the 
like  hereditary  transmission  of  acquii-ed  aptitudes  may  take  place 
iu  Man ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  far  wider  range  of  his 
faculties,  it  may  become  the  means  of  a  far  higher  exaltation  oi 
them  (§  97). 

94.  Whilst,  however,  we  fully  recognize  the  possession,  by  many 
of  the  lower  Animals,  of  an  Intelligence  comparable  (up  to  a 
certain  point)  with  that  of  Man,  we  find  no  eyidence  that  any  of 
them  have  a  Volitional  power  of  directing  their  Mental  operations, 
at  all  similar  to  his.  These  operations,  indeed,  seem  to  be  of  very 
much  the  same  character  as  those  which  wt  perform  in  Reverie  or 
connected  Dreams ;  different  "  trains  of  thought "  commencing  as 
they  are  suggested,  and  proceeding  according  to  the  laws  of 
Association  until  some  other  disturb  them.  So  long,  in  fact,  as 
the  current  of  thought  and  feeling  flows  on  under  the  sole 
guidance  of  Suggestion,  and  without  any  interference  from  the 
Will,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  the  rfJUx  action  of 
the  Cerebrum^  called  forth,  like  that  of  other  Nerve-centres,  by  the 
stimidus  conveyed  to  it  from  without ;  the  seat  of  that  activity 
being  its  expanded  layer  of  Cortical  substance*  T)iis  reflex 
action  manifests  itself  not  only  in  Psychical  change,  but  also  in 
Muscular  movements :  and  these  may  either  proceed  from  simple 
Ideas,  without  any  excitement  of  Feeling,  in  which  case  they  may 
l)e  designated  ideo-motor;  whilst,  if  they  are  prompted  by  a 
Passion  or  Emotion,  they  are  known  as  emotionoL  The  nature  of 
the  response  made  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  Cerebrum  will 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  that  organ  at  the  time  when  it 
receives  the  impression;  and  that  condition,  among  the  lower 
Animals,  may  be  regarded  as  the  remltant,  in  each  individual,  of 

*  The  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  Reflex  action  to  the  Brain  was  first  advocated 
hj  Dr.  Laycock  in  a  very  important  Essay  read  before  the  British  Association  in 
1844  ;  and  published  in  the  "British  and  Foreign  Medical  Beriew  "  for  January, 
1646. 
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the  modifications  which  \i%  tiiherited  CoostitutioQ  boB  undorgoii0 
from  the  iafluonco  of  external  circumatanoes, 

95.  But  whilst  the  CerGbrum  of  Man,  in  common  with  that  of 
the  lower  Animals,  baa  a  reflex  activity  of  its  own — ^which,  In  the 
first  instance,  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  resultant  of  his 
congenital  Constitution,  modified  by  early  training, — an  additional 
and  most  important  influence  subsequently  comes  into  plaj ; 
tmmely,  the  directing  and  controlling  power  of  the  £go*d  own 
Wm^  in  virtue  of  which  he  can  to  a  great  degree  dxrtd  hia 
thoughts  and  ctminsl  his  feelings^  and  can  thus  rise  superior  to 
clromnatuuoes^  make  the  most  adTantageons  use  of  the  intelleoioftl 
fttOtiltiefi  with  which  he  may  be  endowed,  and  keep  his  appetites 
mud  panions  under  subordination  to  his  higher  nature*  And  in 
pro|K>rtion  as  he  does  this;,  will  he  so  «/wi/x!  his  Cerebr.d  mechanism 
(which,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  organism,  ^row^to  the  manner 
in  whioh  it  is  habitually  exeroiaed),  that  its  automatic  respoodes 
will  bo  the  expressions  of  the  modea  of  activity  in  which  ho  haa 
brought  it  habitually  to  work, — ^just  aa  the  ^  trained  '*  Horse  auto- 
matioally  does  that  of  %i*df  wkieh  it  did  originally  under  the  will 
of  ita  master,  llius  each  Human  %o,  at  any  one  moment,  may 
be  aaid  to  be  the  f^narai  regultant  of  his  whole  Conscious  Life  ;  llai 
diiaolioii  of  whioh  haa  bean  determined  in  the  first  instance  bj  hit 
congenital  Conatitution,  aeoondly  by  the  education  he  has  reoatfid 
Ibom  tba  Will  of  others  or  from  the  diadpluta  of  ctrcuooatama^ 

I  and  Ihifdly  by  the  Volitional  power  he  baa  himaelf  cxerdied. 

I  M,  ll  10  not  only^  however,  In  the  pceaattkm  of  tkia  aeH^ 
4iflarmiiiiiig  fiewer,  that  the  P^refakal  oatme  of  Man  la  darta- 
fniaiiail  froB  tlial  c^  the  animala  viiQae  organiiatioii  ineal  Mad|f 
^^premeiea  hie  awn  ;  for  if  hia  Inlrifaetnal  and  Mond  napaa^  vera 
limited,  as  narrowly  aa  tlM^ira  ae««iia  to  be,  by  Ike  Medbaoiam  of  liia 
BMn,  lie  mild  Bef«r  |Ma  lltti  llimL    Sofvaatl» 

by  ita  ovo  wmm  el  need,  and  liave  a  diract  (tlieiigli  not  m 


n 
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designed)  adaptation  to  the  supply  of  them.  And  these  actions  we 
see  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  with  no  other  yariation 
than  may  arise  from  a  change  of  circomstanoes,  which  necessitates 
some  modification  of  the  habit  Even  where  InUUigtnce  comes  into 
play,  and  a  dengned  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  of  actions  to 
circunistanoes,  is  made  by  an  indiyidualy  the  Race  does  not  seem 
to  profit  by  that  experience.  And  where  the  influence  of  Man  has 
been  exerted  in  the  domestication  of  wild  animals,  it  does  not 
appear  to  produce  any  permanent  improYcment  in  their  Psychical 
characters,  but  merely  developes  it  in  the  manner  suitable  to  his  own 
requirements  (§  91) ;  so  that  when  such  domesticated  Races  are 
left  to  themselves,  they  cease  in  a  few  generations  to  show  any 
indication  of  the  training  they  have  receiyed,  and  relapse  intc 
their  original  wildness.  In  the  Human  species,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  observe  not  merely  an  imlimited  capacity  for  Psychical  eleva- 
tion, but  an  unlimited  desire  to  attain  it ;  and  this  desire  serves  to 
stimulate  Man  not  merely  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and 
to  the  application  of  it  in  the  amelioration  of  his  physical  con- 
dition, but  to  the  improvement  of  his  Moral  nature,  by  determi- 
nately  repressing  its  lower  propensities,  and  by  fostering  those 
which  he  feels  to  constitute  the  true  nobility  of  his  character. 

97.  Bat  there  is  an  element  in  Humali  nature  ranging  even 
beyond  this  desu:e  and  capacity  for  progress ;  which,  though  diffi- 
cult to  define,  manifestly  interpenetrates  and  blends- with  his  whole 
Psychical  character.  '*  The  Soul,"  says  Francis  Newman,  "  is  that 
side  of  our  nature  which  is  in  relation  with  the  Infinite ;''  and  it 
is  the  existence  of  this  relation,  in  whatever  way  we  may  describe 
it,  which  seems  to  constitute  Man's  most  distinctive  peculiarity. 
For  it  is  in  the  aspiration  after  a  nobler  and  purer  ideal,  that  the 
highest  spring  of  Human  progress  may  be  said  to  consist;  and  it  is 
this  which  is  the  source  of  those  notions  of  Truth,  Goodness,  and 
Beauty  tn  the  abstract,  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  higher  types  of 
Humanity.    Whatever  capacity  for  progress  may  exist  among  the 
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lower  Races  (niid  this  is  a  question  which  8 till  remains  open  to 
determination  by  experience)),  the  dture  for  it — as  among  the  lowest 
part  of  our  own  **  practical  heathen"  population — seems  altogether 
durmant.  When  once  thoroughly  awakened,  however,  it  '*  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on  ;**  and  the  advance  once  commenced,  little  external 
stimulus  is  needed,  for  the  desire  increases  at  least  as  fast  as  the 
OBpacity.  In  the  higher  grades  of  Ment^il  development,  there  ia  % 
continual  look ing-up wards,  not  (as  in  the  lower)  towards  a  more 
elevated  Human  standanl,  but  at  once  to  somettnng  beyond  and  ahom 
Man  and  material  nature  (§  213).  And  In  proportion  as  the  lore  oC 
(ruth  for  its  own  sake  constitutes  the  incentive  of  our  Intellectual 
ctfortfii  as  the  tore  of  goodneu  fur  its  own  sake  animates  our 
ondeavouni  to  bring  our  own  Moral  nature  into  conformity  with  it, 
and  our  love  of  the  highest  tyjie  of  beauty  withdraws  ns  from  all 
that  is  low  and  sensual,  are  we  not  only  elevating  ourutves  towards 
our  Ideal,  but  contributing  to  the  elevation  of  uur  raee.  For  wt 
■eem  justified  by  the  whole  tendency  of  modem  Physiological 
research,  in  the  belief  that  alike  by  the  discipline  we  exert  over 
oonelves,  and  by  the  influence  we  excrcibe  over  others,  will  every 
effort  judiciously  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  our  Psychical*! 
nature  impress  itself  upon  our  Fhysic^il  constitution ;  and  that,  by 
the  genetic  transmission  of  such  modifications^  will  the  capacity 
of  future  generations  for  yet  higher  elevation  be  progressively 
augmented, 

98.  It  is,  in  fact,  upon  the  course  of  our  strictly  Mmial 
operations,  that  the  Will  exerts  its  most  powerful,  and  what  ti 
commonly  regarded  as  its  most  direct  influence.  But  it  appears  to 
the  Writer  that  this  inflaenoe  is  by  no  means  so  direct  as  is  com- 
monly euppoeed;  and  that  obienration  of  our  own  Psychical 
phenomena  en tin?ly  justifies  the  belief,  which  Physiological  oonal. 
demtions  tend  to  estahltsb|~tliat  the  operations  of  the  Ctrebrum 
ait)  in  themselves  as  automatic  as  ai«  thone  of  other  Nenre-centresg 
aad  that    the    Volltioiial  control  whicli    we  exercise  over  our 
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thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  operates  through  the  selective 
attention  we  determinately  bestow  upon  certain  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  Scnsorium,  out  of  the  entire  aggregate  brought 
thither  by  the  **  nerves  of  the  internal  senses  "  (§  89).  In  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  the  Scnsorium,  not  the  Cerebrum,  with  which  the  Will 
18  in  most  direct  relation;  and  in  order  that  this  doctrine 
(which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  inquiry  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Will  to  motives,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  determines  our 
diaracter  and  actions)  may  be  rightly  apprehended,  it  is  necessaiy 
here  to  consider  the  following  Physiological  question  : — ^Whether 
Cerebral  changes  are  in  themselves  attended  toith  consciousness,  or 
whether  we  only  become  conscious  of  Cerebral  changes  as  states  of 
ideation^  emotion,  <fca,  through  the  instrum>entality  of  the  Sensorium, 
—that  is,  of  that  aggregate  of  Sense-ganglia,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  we  become  conscious  of  external  Sense-im- 
pressions, and  thus  feci  sensations. 

99.  The  Brain,  as  a  whole,  has  been  commonly  regarded,  alike 
by  Psychologists  and  by  Physiologists,  as  "  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness ;"— -or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  as  the  instrument  through 
which  we  become  conscious  of  the  impressions  made  by  external 
objects  upon  our  organs  of  Sense :  whilst  the  Ego  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Metaphysicians  to  be  directly  conscious  of  all  Mental 
operations ;  or  rather,  these  operations  are  regarded  as  "  states  of 
oonsciousness,"  not  in  any  way  requiring  material  instrumentality. 
Those  Psychologists,  however,  who  recognize  the  cogency  of  those 
considerations  which  force  on  the  Physiologist  the  conviction  that 
^Brain-change"  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  Mental  action, 
appear  generally  to  take  for  granted  that  all  '^Brain-change*' 
must  be  attended  with  Consciousness  :  entirely  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  Brain  is  an  aggregate  of  ganglionic  centres  having 
very  distinct  functions ;  and  that  the  Cerebrum,  which  in  Man 
is  by  far  the  largest  of  those  centres,  is  not  the  part  of  the  brain 
which  ministers  to  what  may  be  called  the  ''  outer  life  **  of  the 


AniTDalybut  is  the  inBtnimeat  exdusivelv  of  its  "inner  life,** — ^tbnt 
in,  of  those  psychical  operation  b,  of  which  the  sensations  received 
finom  the  outer  world  constitute  the  mental  pabulum.  Now  this 
ifmrr  life  seems  to  have  no  existence  in  that  vast  section  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  which  is  most  distinguished  by  the  activity  of 
its  eiflfr  life,  viz.  the  Class  of  Insects  :  and  taking  the  Nervous 
system  of  that  Class  as  the  type  of  an  automatic  Apparatus 
which  furnishes  all  the  conditions  required  for  Sensation  and 
Motion,  as  well  as  for  the  working  of  those  6jed  or  mechanical 
modes  of  action  which  we  term  imtinct*^  we  have  found  that  & 
precisely  analogous  Automatic  apparatus  exists  through  the 
entire  Vertebrated  seriesy  that  it  oonstilutcs  almost  the  whole 
Nervous  system  of  the  Fish,  and  that  it  is  distinctly  rocognbable 
SB  the  fundamental  or  essential  part  of  that  of  Man,  lu  whom  Uie 
vast  relative  development  of  the  Cerebmm  merely  indicates  s 
guperaddiiion  of  7i€w  functions,  without  aHbrding  the  least  ground 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  transfer  to  it  of  the  proper  attributes 
of  the  automatic  Apparatus,  And  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
indication  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  experimental  removal 
of  the  Cerebrum  io  Birds  (§  78) ;  which  prove  that  (due  aDow- 
sace  being  made  for  the  disturbance  in  the  action  of  other  psrts 
of  the  Brain,  necessarily  produced  by  the  operation)  the  Senaon- 
motor  apparatus,  which  ministers  to  the  outer  life,  retains  its 
functional  sotiTity.  Further,  it  has  been  positively  established^ 
alike  by  experiments  on  Animals^  and  by  observation  of  the 
plienomena  of  disease  and  accident  in  Man,  that  the  subsUnoo 
of  the  Cerebrum  is  itself  insensilde;  that  ia^  no  injury  done  t<» 
it,  or  physical  impression  made  upon  it,  is  feit  by  the  subject  of  it 
(See  Appendix).  As  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  ihe 
Cerebrum  is  not  esseotisl  to  Consciousnsas,  we  have  next  to  inquire 
in  what  way  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  ConseicniflDesB  is  affeeied 
%ry  CersbnU  changes, 

100.  When  we  compare  the  anatomical  relation  of  tbe  Sensorium, 
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on  the  one  hand  to  the  Cortical  layer  of  the  Cerebrum,  and  on 
the  other  to  that  Retinal  expansion  of  ganglionio  matter  which 
18  the  recipient  of  Visual  impressions,  we  find  the  two  to  be  so 
precisely  identical  (§  89),  as  to  suggest  that  its  physiological 
relation  to  those  two  organs  must  be  the  same.  And  as  we  only 
become  eonscunu  of  the  luminous  impression  by  which  Nerve- 
force  has  been  excited  in  the  retina^  when  the  transmission  of 
that  nerve-force  through  the  nerve  of  external  sense  has  excited 
a  change  in  the  Sensorium,  so  it  would  seem  probable  that  we 
only  become  eomcums  of  the  further  change  excited  in  our  Cerebrum 
by  the  Sensorial  stimulus  transmitted  along  its  ascending  fibres^ 
when  the  reflexion  of  the  Cerebral  modification  along  its  descend- 
ing fibres — the  nerves  of  the  internal  senses — has  brought  it  to 
re-act  on  the  Sensorium,  In  this  point  of  view,  the  Sensorium  ia 
the  one  centre  of  consciousness  for  Visual  impressions  on  the 
Eye  (and,  by  analogy,  on  the  other  Organs  of  Sense),  and  for 
Ideational  or  Emotional  modifications  in  the  Cerebrum : — that  is^ 
in  the  one  case,  for  sensations^  when  we  become  conscious  of  Sense- 
impressions  ;  and,  on  the  other,  for  ideas  and  emotions^  when  our 
consciousness  has  been  affected  by  Cerebral  change&  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  we  no  more  Hiink  or  feel  with  our  Cerebrum, 
than  we  see  with  our  eyes;  but  the  Ego  becomes  conscious 
through  the  same  instrumentality  of  the  retinal  changes  which 
are  translated  (as  it  were)  by  the  Sensorium  into  visual  sensa- 
tions, and  of  the  Cerebral  changes  which  it  translates  into  Ideaa 
or  Emotions.  The  mysteiy  lies  in  the  act  of  translation ;  and 
is  no  greater  in  the  excitement  of  ideational  or  emotional 
eonsciousness  by  Cerebral  change,  than  in  the  excitement  of 
tensational  consciousness  by  Retinal  change. 

lOI.  Now  although  there  may  seem  no  d  priori  objection  to  this 
Tiew,  yet  it  may  be'  thought  to  introduce  needless  complication 
into  what  was  previously  a  simple  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
Bnun  to  Mental  phenomena.    -But  this  notion  of  ''mmplicity*' 
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w  really  based  on  ignoriuioe ;  mid  when  tlie  phenomena  of  rfpTt>- 
dikcfd  Sensations  are  carefully  considered,  they  will  bo  found  to  fit 
in  with  it  so  eiactly,  as  Bcarcely  to  admit  of  being  accounted 
for  hi  any  other  way.  There  are  many  persona  who  can  brin^ 
itp  before  the  '*  mind's  eye,*'  witli  extraordinary  vividneas,  the 
}neiuTt9  of  scenes  or  persona  tbey  have  been  formerly  familiur 
with  ;  while  to  many  who  cannot  thus  recall  them  vohtionalJy, 
these  pictures  present  themselves  automatically,  as  in  drtamxng  or 
delirium^  Thus  Dr.  Abercrombie  reLites  of  Niebuhr,  the  celebniteil 
Danish  traveller,  that ; — 

o,  **  When  old,  blind,  and  so  inSrm  that  ho  was  able  only  to  be 
carried  from  his  bed  to  hia  chair,  he  used  to  describe  to  his  friends 
the  scenes  which  he  had  visited  in  his  early  days,  with  wonderAil 
minuteness  and  vivacity,  l^lien  they  expressed  their  aatonishment^ 
he  told  them  that  as  he  lay  in  bed»  all  visible  objects  shut  out,  the 
pictures  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  East  continually  floated  before 
his  mind'd  eye,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  could  speak  of  them  nm 
if  he  had  seen  them  yesterday.  With  like  vividness,  the  deep  tntenee 
sky  of  Asia,  with  its  brilliant  and  twiukling  host  of  stars,  which  bo 
had  so  often  gazed  at  by  night,  or  its  lofty  blue  vault  by  day« 
was  reflected,  in  the  hours  of  stillness  and  darkness,  on  his  toinosl 
mni.'*~'Intenectua^I^nvtr§,  5th  Edit,  p.  130. 

The  same  Author  relates  the  following  very  remarkable  eiani[>lo 
of  the  volitional  repruductiou  of  a  picture  formerly  impressed  on 
the  mental  vision,  which  would  be  almost  too  wonderful  for  belief, 
if  it  luid  nut  been  vouched  for  by  so  trustworthy  an  auUiority 
us  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  who  had  himself  seen  and  com  pared  the 
nrigiual  picture  and  the  copy  reproduced  memoriter  : — 

h,  "In  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Cologne,  the  altar-pieee  is  a  luge 
ftnd  valuable  picture  by  Rubens,  repreaeatijig  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Apostle*  This  picture  having  been  carried  away  by  the  French 
in  1 605,  to  the  great  mgrut  of  the  inhabitants,  a  painter  of  that  city 
undertook  to  make  a  copy  of  it  from  recollection  ;  and  suoceedtnl  in 
doing   so  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  most  delicate  tints  of  th# 
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original  are  presenred  with  the  most  minute  aconraoy.  The  original 
painting  has  now  been  restored,  but  the  oopy  is  presenred  along  with 
it ;  and  even  when  they  are  rigidly  compared,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other." — Op.  cit.  p.  131. 

102.  Now  it  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  Psychologist,  that 
what  were  perceived  in  these  two  cases  were  the  ideational 
representatiom  or  concepts  of  what  were  formerly  presented  to 
the  Mind  as  objects  of  sensation;  and  it  would  seem  scarcely 
to  admit  of  question,  that  the  same  Sensorial  state  must  be  excited 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, — that  state  of  the  Sensorium  which 
was  originally  excited  by  impressions  oonveyed  to  it  by  the 
nerves  of  the  external  senses,  being  reproduced  by  impressions 
brought  down  to  it  from  the  Cerebrum  by  the  nerves  of  the 
internal  senses  In  fact,  the  real  complexity  lies  in  supposing  that 
Mental  states  so  closely  related  as  the  perception  of  a  present 
olyject,  and  the  conception  of  a  remembered  object,  are  produced 
through  the  instrumentality  of  two  different  ''  seats  of  conscious- 
ness," the  Sensorium  in  the  one  case,  and  the  Cerebrum  in  the  other. 

103.  Still  stronger  evidence  of  the  same  associated  action  of  the 
Cerebrum  and  Sensoriiun,  is  furnished  by  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  designated  as  Spectral  Illusums,  These  are  clearly 
Sensorial  states  not  excited  by  external  objects ;  and  it  is  also  clear 
that  they  frequently  originate  in  Cerebral  changes,  since  they 
represent  creations  of  the  Mind,  and  are  not  mere  reproductions  of 
past  sensations.  The  following  very  interesting  experience,  which 
was  several  years  ago  communicated  to  the  Writer  by  ths 
distinguished  subject  of  it  (who  subsequently  published  it  in  fuller 
detail),  affords  a  striking  confirmation,  not  only  of  the  doctrine  here 
advocated,  but  also  of  that  further  development  of  it  which  will  be 
made  hereafter  under  the  title  of  "Unconscious  Cerebration** 
(Chap.  XIII.) ;  and  it  seems  to  give  the  clue  to  the  rationale  of 
another  large  class  of  obscure  phenomena,  that  may  now  be 
fairly  regarded  as  results  of   Physical   changes    of   which    we 
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are  uncousdous  even   vhon   our  Atteiitioii  is  directed  to  them 
(§  42i). 

Sir  John  Herschel  stated  tliat  he  was  subject  to  the  involutitBry 
oocufienoe  of  Visual  impreaaions,  into  which  Geometrical  regulari^ 
of  form  enters  as  the  leading  character.  These  were  not  of  the 
nature  of  those  ocular  Spectra  which  may  be  attributed  with  pro- 
bability to  retinal  changes  ($  140) ;  *'  for  what  is  to  determine  the  in- 
cidence of  presFore  or  the  ariiTal  of  yibrations  from  without^  upon  a 
geometrically  do  vised  pattern  on  the  retinal  surface,  rathor  than  on 
ita  general  ground  ?" 

'*  They  are  evidently  not  Dreams.  The  mind  is  not  dormant,  but 
actire  and  conscious  of  the  direction  of  its  thoughts ;  while  theee  things 
obtrude  themselTes  on  notice,  and,  by  calling  attention  to  tham, 
dirtct  the  train  of  thought  into  a  channel  it  would  not  have  taken  of 
itself/' 

Even  supposing  the  phenomenon  to  be  the  result  of  a  retinal  change 
excited  through  the  Optic  neire,  instead  of  ah  fxUmo,  the  qaestkn  re- 
mains^** Whenedoee  the  pattern  itself,  or  iU prototype  in  tht  inidM^on^ 
giuate  f  Certainly  not  in  any  action  consciously  exerted  by  the  Mind ;  for 
both  the  particular  pattern  to  be  formed,  and  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
are  not  merely  beyond  our  will  or  control,  but  beyond  our  knowledge. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  conception  of  a  regular  geometrical  pattern 
implies  the  exercise  of  thought  and  intelligence,  it  would  almost  seem 
thai  in  soeh  oases  as  thoee  abora  adduced  we  have  eridenoe  of  a 
ihmghit  an  inteUigenee,  working  within  our  own  organization  dia- 
toifit  ftom  that  of  our  own  personality,  in  a  manner  we  have  abaolulai(f 
no  part  in,  except  as  speetatoca  of  the  exhibition  of  its  leanlts.'* — 
Familiar  LadHttson  Sdm^fic  Sm^feeU^  pp.  406-412. 

We  have  here  noi  a  ropfodoctioQ  of  Senaorial  imprenoM  tammtf 
received  ;  but  a  cfmstmcHim  of  new  forma,  by  a  prooeas  whkli, 
if  it  had  been  carried  on  conteitnaly,  we  should  have  cdkd 
XnMig^iitiaiL  And  it  la  difficolt  to  see  how  it  is  to  tie  aooouatad  fbr 
is  any  other  way,  tiian  by  an  uneonscious  action  of  the  Cerebrum  ; 
tba  prodocta  of  whidi  tmpreas  themaelvea  on  the  Seuoml  mm* 
wikmmMm,  jnat  ma^  m  other  eaaee^  tliey  apreat  tlMmntfw  Ihioygk 
a  Motor  apittmtua  ({  A2^X 
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104»  It  may  not  improbably  be  in  this  maimer,  that  a  number 
of  those  so-called  ''spiritual"  phenomena  are  produced,  in 
which  '^  subjectiye"  Sensations*  of  various  kinds  are  distinctly 
felt  by  persons  who  are  not  only  wide  awake,  but  are  entirely 
trostwoddiy  on  all  other  matters,  though  self-deceived  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  objective  sources  of  their  sensations.  Having 
resigned  the  exercise  of  their  Common  Sense  qmad  this  particular 
set  of  belief,  and  having  allowed  them  to  gain  a  mastery  over 
their  ordinaiy  course  of  Uiought,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the 
automatic  and  unconscious  evolution  of  results  corresponding  to 
these  beliefs;  which  results,  impressing  themselves  on  the  Sen- 
sorium, are  felt  as  true  sensationa  And  just  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
truly  saw  as  geometrical  forms  the  unconsdous  constructions  of  his 
own  Cerebrum,  so^  it  seems  probable,  may  the  ''  spiritualist"  truly 
see  the  strange  things  he  describes  as  actual  occurrences^  although 
they  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fad  (§  147). 

105.  Another  o(kisideration  which  strongly  indicates  that  the 
action  of  Cerebral  changes  on  the  Muscular  apparatus  is  exerted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Sensorial  apparatus,  is  the 
identity  of  the  effects  often  produced  by  ideas,  with  those  pro* 
duoed  by  sights,  sounds,  or  other  Sensations  which  call  forth 
respondent  motions.  Thus  in  a  person  predisposed  to  yawn,  the 
verbal  suggestion  of  the  notion  of  yawning  is  almost  as  pro- 
vocative of  the  act,  as  the  sight  or  sound  of  a  yawn  in  another. 
So,  again,  a  "ticklish"  person  is  affected  in  the  same  way  by 
the  mental  state  suggested  by  the  pointing  of  a  finger,  as  by 
the  actual  contact.  And  so  in  a  hydrophobic  patient,  the  same 
paroxysm  is  excited  by  the  idea  of  water  suggested  by  words  or 
pictures,  as  by  the  actual  nght  or  sound  of  it.  So  far,  then, 
from  being  a  sonroe  of  additional  complexity,  the  doctrine  of 
the  nnglene»  of  the  Sensorial  nerve-centre,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  we  become  conscious  alike  of  Sense-im- 
pressions and  of  Cerebral  changes,  and  from  which  the  Motor 
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impulses  to  respondent  action  immediately  proceed,  will  be  fonnd 
(the  Writer  believes)  to  lead  to  a  real  aim  pi  location  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  large  cksa  of  phenomena  oceupjing  the  border 
ground  between  Phyaioal  and  Psychical  action. 

106.  That  the  different  portions  of  the  Vtrthrum  ehould  have 
different  parts  to  perform  in  that  wonderful  seriea  of  operations  hj 
which  the  Brain  as  a  whole  becomes  the  instrument  of  tlie  Mind, 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  In  itself  improbable.  But  no  deter- 
mination of  this  kind  can  hare  the  least  scientific  Talue^  that  is  not 
baaed  on  the  facts  of  CVjraparativo  Anatomy  and  Embryonic 
Deyelopment  In  ascending  the  Vertebrate  series,  we  Bad  thai 
this  organ  not  only  increases  in  relative  size,  and  becomes  more 
complex  in  general  structure,  but  undergoes  progressive  additians 
which  can  be  defined  with  considerable  precision.  For  the  Cere- 
brum of  Oviparous  Vertebrata  is  not  a  miniature  representative  of 
the  entire  Cerebrum  of  Man,  but  corresponds  only  with  its 
'*  anterior  lobe ;  **  and  is  entirely  deficient  in  that  great  transvene 
oommissure,  the  corpui  caU<mtm  (§  89),  the  first  appearance  of 
which,  in  the  Placental  Mammals,  constitutes  "the  greatest  and 
most  sudden  modification  exhibited  by  the  brain  in  the  whole 
Vertebrated  series'*  ( Huxley )«  It  is  among  the  smooth  brained 
Bodentia  that  we  meet  with  the  first  distinct  indication  of  a''  middle 
lube/*  marked  off  from  the  anterior  by  the  "  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  ** 
this  lobe  attains  a  considerably  greater  development  in  the 
Comwara  ;  but  even  in  the  Lrmun  it  still  forms  the  hindermoet 
portion  of  the  Cerebrum,  The  **  posterior  lobe "  makes  its  fint 
appeeraooo  in  Monktyt;  and  is  distinctly  present  in  the  anthropdid 
Apti.  The  evolution  of  the  Human  Cerebrum  follows  the  »nmo 
course  For  in  ihe  firtt  phase  of  its  development  which  presents 
iteelf  during  the  seoond  and  third  months,  there  ia  no  indic&tioii 
of  any  but  tlie  anterior  lobes  ;  in  the  tecond,  which  lasts  frtim  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  month  to  the  begiiming  of  the  fifth,  the 
-middle  lobes  make  their  appearance  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  Utt^jr 
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part  of  the  fifth  month  that  the  third  period  oommeDces,  cha- 
racterized by  the  development  of  the  posterior  lobes,  which  sprout, 
as  it  were,  from  the  back  of  the  middle  lobes,  and  remain  for  some 
time  distinctly  marked  off  from  them  by  a  furrow.  The  exact 
mutual  confirmation  afforded  by  these  two  sources  of  knowledge 
seems  &tal  to  the  ordinary  Phrenological  doctrine,  which  locates 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  Cerebrum  those  Instincts  and  Propen- 
sities which  Man  shares  with  the  lower  Animals ;  while  it  would 
lead  us  to  regard  the  poaUrior  lobes  as  the  instruments  of  those 
higher  forms  of  Ideational  activity  by  which  Man  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  as  the  instruments 
of  those  simpler  Ideational  states  which  are  the  most  general  forms 
of  Mental  activity,  being  most  directly  excited  by  Sensorial  sug- 
gestions. And  it  seems  probable  that  evidence  to  this  effect  may 
be  derived  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Cerebral  convolutions 
in  different  animals ;  the  researches  of  Leuret,  Gratiolet,  and 
othera  having  made  it  clear  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
indefiniteness  of  their  distribution  in  Man,  a  distinct  plan  shows 
itself  in  their  arrangement  in  each  Family  (this  being  simpler  in 
the  smaller  members  of  it,  and  more  complex  in  the  larger),  and 
that  certain  identities  are  traceable  between  the  fundamental  oon- 
Tolutions  in  representatives  of  different  Families.  The  lower 
Quadrumana,  for  example,  present  a  sort  of  sketch  of  the  plan  on 
which  the  convolutions  are  arranged  in  the  higher  Apes;  and 
whilst  the  study  of  the  latter  gives  the  key  to  the  complex 
arrangement  of  the  convolutions  in  the  Human  Cerebrum,  that  of 
the  former  enables  the  Simioid  plan  to  be  correlated  with  that  of 
inferior  types.  (See  Appendix.) — One  remarkable  localization  of 
fonction  to  which  recent  Pathological  enquiry  has  been  thought 
to  point,  will  be  considered  hereafter  (§  355). 
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SicnoN   4     Grneral  Summary :  —  Functional    RdatwriM  of   the 
Ganglionic    Centres  of  the    Ctrebro-Spinal  S^fitem    of  Man:  — 

JSjpnpatlutic  Systan. 

107.  It  was  weU  remarked  by  Cuvier,  that  the  different  tribes  of 
Animalfl  may  be  said  to  be  so  many  ^  expenments  ready  prepared 
for  us  by  Nature ;  who  adds  to,  or  takes  fromi  the  aggregate  of 
their  oi^ans,  just  as  we  might  wish  to  do  in  our  luboratoritt^ 
showing  us  at  the  same  time  in  their  actions  the  results  of  wsah 
additbn  or  subtraction.*'  And  to  no  part  of  the  organization  of 
Animals  is  this  Tiew  more  applicable,  than  it  b  to  the  Nervous 
apparatus ;  for  the  different  Ganglionic  centres  which  are  combined 
in  ike  Cetd/ro^^pmal  *3f&Um  of  Man  and  the  higher  Vertebrates, 
haTe  suoh  an  intimate  structural  relation  to  each  other,  and  so 
much  more  frequently  act  consentaneously  tliim  separately,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  abundant  eridenoe  of  the  diversity  of  th^ 
respect ive  endowments^  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
determination  of  their  special  functions  ;  since  the  destruction  or 
removal  of  any  one  portion  of  the  Nervous  system^  not  only  puts 
a  stop  to  the  phenomeoa  to  w  hich  that  portion  is  directly  sub- 
aervient)  but  so  deranges  the  gmersl  train  of  nervous  activity,  that 
it  often  becomei  imponble  to  mertain,  by  any  such  method, 
what  is  its  real  share  in  the  entire  performance. — ^Under  the 
guidance  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  however,  we  are  enaUfld  t(» 
reoogniae  the  foUowing  Gaoglionic  centres  as  enentitJly  dialinct  in 
fonction,  however  intimately  connected  in  structure  : — 

I. — Hie  Spmed  Coitd,  consisting  of  a  tract  of  ganglionio  niiftrr 
encloted  inthin  sttmods  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  givh^-off  mm> 
esasiTe  pain  of  nerves  which  are  connected  at  their  roots  with  boUi 
of  lllMe  compOEMiitai  This  obviously  conre^KMods  with  tlw 
gsngjltatiirt  Yentiml  card  of  the  Arik^daia;  chiefly  diHering  froai 
lH  in  the  mntrnwU^  of  the  g^itf****'^  tract  which 
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interior.  And  each  segmental  diviBion  of  it,  which  serves  as  the 
centre  of  Reflex  action  for  its  own  pair  of  nerves,  may  be  con- 
iidered,  like  each  ganglion  of  the  ventral  cord  of  the  Articulata, 
83  a  repetition  of  the  single  "pedal"  ganglion  of  those  Mollosca 
which  have  bat  one  instrument  of  locomotion. 

u. — ^The  MtdvXla  Oblongata,  or  prolongation  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
within  the  skull :  which  consists  of  a  set  of  strands  that  essentially 
correspond  with  the  cords  passing  round  the  oesophagus  in  Inverte- 
brated  animals,  and  connecting  the  cephalio  ganglia  with  the  first 
ganglion  of  the  trunk;  although,  as  the  whole  CerebroHspinal  axis 
of  the  Yertebrata  lies  above  the  alimentary  canal  (the  trunk 
being  supposed  to  be  in  a  horizontal  position),  there  is  no  divergence 
of  these  strands  to  give  it  passage.  Interposed  among  them,  how- 
ever, are  certain  collections  of  ganglionic  matter,  which  serve  as  the 
oentres  for  the  reflex  movements  of  Respiration  and  Deglutition, 
corresponding  with  the  separate  respiratory  and  stomato-gastrio 
ganglia  found  in  many  Invertebrated  animals. — This  inoorporation 
of  Bo  many  distinct  centres  into  one  system,  would  seem  destined 
in  part  to  afibrd  to  all  of  them  the  protection  of  the  Vertebra] 
column ;  and  in  part  to  secure  that  consentaneousness  of  action, 
and  that  ready  means  of  mutual  influence,  which  are  peculiarly 
requisite  in  beings  in  whom  the  activity  of  the  Nervous  system  is 
so  predominant.  Thus  the  close  connection  which  is  established  in 
the  higher  Vertebrated  animals,  between  the  Respiratoiy  and  the 
general  Motor  apparatus,  is  obviously  subservient  to  the  use 
which  the  former  makes  of  the  latter  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  control  which  their 
Cephalic  centres  possess  over  the  actions  of  the  Respiratoiy  ganglia, 
enables  the  Will  to  regulate  the  inspiratory  and  expiratoiy  move- 
ments in  the  manner  required  for  the  acts  of  Vocalization. 

nL — The  Sensory  Oanglia^  comprehending  that  assemblage  of 
ganglionic  masses  lying  along  the  base  of  the  skull  in  Man,  and 
partly  included  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata^  in  which  the  nerves  of 
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the  special  Seoaes^ — Taate^  Hearing,  Sight,  and  Smell, — bare  thoir 
central  terminations*  With  these  may  probably  be  associated  the 
two  pairs  of  gaugUouic  bodies  known  as  the  Corpora  Striata  and 
Thalamt  Optici ;  into  which  may  be  traced  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  fibres  that  constitute  the  rarioua  strands  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  and  which  seem  to  stand  in  the  same  kind  of  relation 
to  the  nerves  of  Touch  or  common  sensation,  that  the  Olfactivo, 
Opticp  Auditory,  and  Gustative  ganglia  bear  to  Uitxr  several  nenre- 
trunks. — These  GaugUa,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the 
S^MOfium^  are  the  centres  of  Reflex  movements  prompted  by  the 
impressions  brought  to  them  by  the  several  nerves  of  sense* 

The  foregoing  together  constitute  the  Automatic  Apparatus 
which  ministers  to  our  purely  animal  or  oulrr  liff^  namely,  the 
functions  of  Sensation  and  LcM^omotion  ;  and  which  also  sustains 
the  movements  that  are  neceasafj  for  the  matntenanoe  of  our 
Oi^nio  functions.     To  this  apparatus  is  superadded  :-* 

IV. — ^The  CrrebruM, — the  instrument  of  our  Pitfchical  or  inmfr 
life ;  of  which  organ,  although  it  is  so  enormously  developed  in 
Man  as  apparently  to  supereede  the  Setisorial  centres,  soareelf 
a  trace  exists  in  the  lowest  Vertebrates;  and  the  relative 
proportion  borne  by  which  to  the  Sensorial  centres,  in  regard 
alike  to  size  and  to  complexity  of  structure,  corresponds  oloselj 
with  the  degree  of  predominance  which  the  Inttlligmce  poa- 
iflwci  over  the  Animal  Instincts.  Much  of  its  action,  how* 
tTer»  may  still  be  purely  automatic  in  its  nature;  for  so  long 
as  the  current  of  Thought  and  Feeling  flows^n  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  direct  promptings  of  BUggestion,  and  without  any  inter- 
ference from  Volition,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
reflex  activity  of  the  Cerebrum,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
mmtal  ina^eL  This  reflex  activity  manifesta  itself  not  only  » 
the  Psychical  operations  ibemielTe^  but  also  in  Muscular  move* 
ments  t  and  those,  when  ibey  proceed  from  simple  Idcai^  wiUioui 
Enf  excitemenl  of  fbeliog^  maj  be  designated   as  iJeessolor / 
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whilst^  if  they  spring  from  a  Passion  or  Emotion,  thej  are  termed 
tmatwMil.  The  menial  Instincts,  howerer,  are  bj  no  means  as 
inyariable  in  the  different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as  are 
the  anitnal  Instincts  of  that  inferior  part  of  the  Nervous 
apparatus  which  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  Oiganio  life:  the  particular  changes  which  any  given 
suggestion  will  excite  in  each  individual,  being  partly  determined 
by  original  eonttitutum^  and  partly  by  acquired  habits ;  and  the 
hereditary  constitution  being  itself  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  acquired  habits  of  the  ancestral  Race. — There  seems  a 
strong  probability  that  there  is  not  (as  was  formerly  supposed)  a 
direct  continuity  between  even  all  or  any  of  the  Nerve-fibres  dis- 
tributed to  the  body,  and  those  of  the  Medullary  substance  of  the 
Cerebrum.  For  whilst  the  nerves  of  special  sense  have  their  own 
gaiiglionio  centres,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  nerves  of 
common  Sensation  have  any  higher  destination  than  the 
Calami  aptiei  So,  the  Motor  fibres  which  pass-forth  from  the 
Brain,  though  commonly  designated  as  cerebral,  cannot  be 
certainly  said  to  have  a  higher  origin  than  the  corpora  striata. 
And  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cerebrum  has  no 
eommunioation  with  the  external  world,  otherwise  than  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  Sensori-motor  apparatus;  and  that  even  the 
movements  which  are  usually  designated  voluntary  (or  more 
correctly  voUiianal),  are  only  so  as  regards  their  original  source, 
—the  stimulus  which  immediately  calls  the  Muscles  into  contraction 
being  still  supplied  from  the  automatic  centresL 

Y. — ^Wherever  a  Cerebrum  is  superimposed  upon  the  Sensory 
ganglia,  we  find  another  ganglionic  mass,  the  CerebeUum,  super- 
imposed upon  the  Medulla  oblongata.  The  development  of  this 
organ  bean  a  general,  but  by  no  means  a  constant^  relation  to  that 
of  the  Cerebrum ;  for  in  the  lowest  Fishes  it  is  a  thin  lamina  of 
nervous  matter  on  the  median  line,  only  partially  covering-in  the 
iamire  between  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
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Spinal  cord  (§  6i);  whilst  in  the  higher  Maramaltn,  tia  iii 
Man,  it  is  a  mass  of  couBiderable  size,  having  two  latenil  lobes  or 
hemispheres,  iu  addition  to  its  oentml  portion  (Fig.  11).  The 
direct  oommunication  which  the  CerelMjlliim  has  with  both  columns 
of  the  Spinal  cord,  and  the  oomparatii-elj  alight  connection  which 
it  potiseesea  with  the  higher  portions  of  the  Brain«  justify  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  rather  concern  od  in  the  regulation  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  Muscular  movcmenta,  than  in  any  proper  Pi^chical 
operations ;  and  though  its  precise  function  is  still  unknown,  that 
general  conclusion  seems  iu  harmooy  with  our  heat  knowledge  on 
the  subject.     (See  Appendix,) 


108.  Now  although  every  segment  of  the  Spinal  cord  and  ereiy 
pair  of  the  Sensory  ganglia^  may  be  considered,  in  common  wttk 
the  Cerebrum,  as  an  independent  centre  of  Nervous  fK>wcr,  yet 
this  independence  is  only  manifested  when  tticse  orgam  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other ;  either  structurally — by  actual  division,  or 
functionally — by  partial  suspeiisiou  of  activity.  In  their  state  of 
perfect  integrity  and  complete  functional  activity,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  (at  least  in  Man)  in  such  subordination  to  the  Cerobrttni, 
that  they  only  minister  to  U$  actions ;  except  in  so  lar  as  they  are 
Bubservient  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Organic  function^  as  in  the 
^ntomatio  acts  of  breathing  and  swallowing.  The  imprcssiooB 
which  call  forth  these  and  similar  movements,  ordinarily  excite 
them  by  the  direct  reflex  action  of  the  lower  centres^  without 
passing-on  to  the  Cerebrum  ]  so  that  we  only  pcrceirt  them  whea 
we  specially  direct  our  attention  to  them,  or  Hrhen  they  exist  m 
unusual  potency.  Thus  we  are  ordinarily  unconscious  of  that 
internal  need  for  air,  by  which  our  movements  of  Bospiration  oro 
pfximptod  ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  refrained  from  breathing 
for  a  few  seoonda,  that  we  exf)eriGncc  a  sensation  of  nneaaineoa 
which  impels  us  to  make  forcible  efforts  for  its  relief  Notwitk- 
tUnding,   howerer,  that  the  Cerebrum  ia  imoonoemed  in  iha 
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ordinary  performanoe  of  those  automatic  moyements,  yet  it  can 
exert  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  many  of  them,  so  as  even  to 
suspend  them  for  a  time  ;  but  in  no  instance  can  it  carry  this  sus- 
pension to  such  an  extent,  as  seriously  to  disarrange  the  Organic 
functions.  Thus,  when  we  have  voluntarily  refirained  from  breath- 
ing for  a  few  seconds,  the  inspiratory  impulse  so  rapidly  increases 
in  strength  with  the  continuance  of  the  suspension,  that  it  at  last 
overcomes  the  most  powerful  effort  we  can  make  for  the  repression 
of  the  movements  to  which  it  prompts.  That  the  Will  should  have 
a  certain  degree  of  control  over  such  movements,  is  necessary  in 
order  that  they  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  various  actions 
which  are  necessary  for  the  due  exercise  of  Man's  Psychical  powers ; 
but  that  they  should  not  be  left  dependent  upon  its  exercise,  and 
should  even  be  executed  in  opposition  to  it,  when  the  wants  of  the 
system  imperatively  demand  their  performance,  constitutes  an 
essential  provision  for  the  security  of  Life  against  the  chance  of 
inattention  or  momentary  caprice,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  it 
during  the  unconsciousness  of  sleep. 

109.  In  that  action  and  reaction,  however,  between  the  Mind 
and  all  that  is  outside  it,  in  which  the  Conscious  Life  of  every 
Human  Ego  consists,  the  whole  Cerebro-spinal  system  participates. 
For  in  virtue  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Nervous  ap- 
paratus, every  exciter  impression  travels  in  the  upward  direction, 
if  it  meet  with  no  interruption,  until  it  reaches  the  Cerebrum, 
without  exciting  any  reflex  movements  in  its  course.  When  it 
arrives  at  the  Sensorium,  it  makes  an  impression  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  sensation; 
and  the  change  there  induced,  being  propagated  onwards  to  the 
Cerebrum,  becomes  the  occasion  of  further  changes  in  its  cortical 
substance,  the  downward  reflexion  of  whose  results  to  the  Sen- 
sorium gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  idea.  If  with  this  idea  any 
pleasurable  or  painful  feeling  should  be  associated,  it  assumes  the 
character  of  an  emotion  ;  and  either  as  a  simple  or  as  an  emotional 
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idea»  it  beeomes  tlie  stimulus  to  farther  Cerebral  cbAoges,  which, 
when  we  beoome  ocmaoioufl  of  them,  we  call  IntdUctual  operations 
These  may  expreo  ibemaelTes  either  direct/y  in  respoodent  Move* 
meota ;  or  indirtctly^  hy  suppljring  motives  to  the  Will ;  which 
maj  exert  itself  either  in  producing  or  in  cbeckiDg  MoaPilAr 
Kioyement,  or  in  con  trolling  or  directing  the  current  of  Thouglii 
and  Feeling. 

110.  But  If  this  ordumiy  upward  eo\iT6^  be  anywhere  interrupted, 
llie  impreasion  will  then  exert  its  power  in  a  tran&iferwe  direction, 
and  a  reflex  action  will  be  the  result ;  the  nature  of  this  being 
dependent  upon  the  part  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  axis  at  whioh  the 
ascent  bad  been  checked.  Thus  if  the  interruption  be  produced 
bj  division  or  injury  of  the  Spinal  cord,  so  that  its  lower  part  is 
cut-off  from  communication  with  the  Cephalic  centimes,  this  portian 
then  acta  as  an  independent  c^itre ;  and  impreaaions  made  upon 
It,  through  the  afferent  nerves  proceeding  to  it  from  the  lower  ex* 
Cremities,  excite  violent  reflex  movements,  which,  being  thus  pro- 
duced without  sensation,  are  designated  as  txcU^moUyr, — So,  agaiiit 
if  the  impresston  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Sensorium,  but  ahoiiki 
be  ptrevented  by  the  removal  of  the  Cerebrum,  or  by  its  state 
of  functional  inactivity,  or  by  the  direction  of  its  activity  into 
some  other  channel,  from  calling-forth  Ideas  through  the  instni* 
mefitality  of  that  organ,  it  may  re-act  upon  the  Motor  apparatus  by 
the  reflex  power  of  the  Sensoiy  ganglia  themselvea  Suidi  actioii% 
litiqg  dependaQi  opom  the  prompting  of  Senaitiona,  are  mmmn^ 
wmttr  or  comrnnmuL — But  further,  e?en  the  Cerebmm  letpooda 
automatically  to  impressions  fitted  to  excite  it  to  reflex  actioiv 
when  fr^m  any  eatne  the  Will  is  in  abeyance^  so  that  its  power 
oumot  ht  aierted  either  over  the  muscular  iystem  or  over  the 
direction  of  the  thoughu  and  feelings.  Thus  in  the  states  of 
Reverie,  Dreaming  SomDamboItsm,  Ac.,  whether  spontaneous  or 
artificially  induoed  (Chapa  XIV.— XVL),  idtoi  which  take  full  poa- 
aeaooo  of  the  mind,  and  from  whidi  it  cannot  free  it 
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excite  respondent  ideo-motor  actions ;  as  happens  also  when  the 
force  of  the  Idea  is  morbidly  exaggerated,  and  the  Will  is  not 
suspended,  but  merely  weakened,  as  in  many  forms  of  Insanity 
(Chap.  XIX) 

111.  The  general  views  here  put-forth  in  regard  to  the  indepen- 
dent and  connected  actions  of  the  several  primary  divisions  of  the 
Cerebrospinal  apparatus,  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more  intelligible 
by  the  following  Table;   which  is  intended  to  represent  (1)  the 
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ordinary  course  of  operation,  when  the  whole  is  in  a  state  of  complete 
functional  activity,  and  (2)  the  character  of  the  Reflex  actions  to 
which  each  part  is  subservient,  when  it  is  the  highest  centre  that 
the  impression  can  reach. 

112.  The  Cerebro-spinal  system  is  intimately  blended  with  an- 
other set  of  Ganglionic  centres  and  Nerve- trunks,  scattered  through 
different  parts  of  the  body,  but  mutually  connected  with  each  other, 
which  is  termed  the  Sympathetic  system.*    The  principal  ganglionic 

*  This  Sjttem  has  been  sometimes  tenned  the  ganglionic  system,  on  account 
of  the  connection  of  its  nerre-tmnks  with  isolated  and  scattered  centres,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  continnity  and  apparent  fnsion  of  the  ganglionic 
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centres  of  this  system  are  the  two  great  Stmilunar  Gan^lia^  which 
lie  in  tlie  abdominal  cavity  near  the  spine,  and  from  which  there 
taBuaa  ft  radiating  series  of  trunks  and  branches,  constituting  the 
great  Solar  pleicuM^  to  be  distributed  to  the  muacular  vails  of  the 
Intestinal  canal  aloog  its  whole  length,  and  also  to  the  Tarioos 
Glandular  oigans  in  connection  with  it  There  are  two  other 
principal  though  smaller  ^sterns  of  ^uglia  aud  nerves ;  one  in 
connection  with  the  Heart  and  great  bloodvessels,  constituting  the 
Cardiac  f^txm;  and  the  other  in  connection  with  the  organs  of 
reproduction  and  otlier  riaoera  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
|>elviar  constituting  the  Hypogatirie  pUsut,  Theee  plextisea  com- 
municate  by  connecting  cords  with  a  chain  of  PreverMrai  ganglia^ 
which  lies  along  the  front  of  the  Spine  on  each  side  ;  and  this,  in  ita 
titniy  oommnniGates  with  the  Spimal  ganglia,  which  le  ganglioiiie 
enlargements  on  the  posterior  roota  of  the  Spinal  nerves  (§  9S). 
There  are  also  aeveral  small  ganglionic  centres  in  the  Head;  wfaidi 
have  the  same  kind  of  connection  with  iu  ordinary  aootory  and 
motor  nerves,  that  the  prevertebral  ganglia  have  with  these  of  the 
tnink.  In  Tirtoe  of  these  ooramnnieations,  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  SympathHic  syiftem  contain,  in  addition  to  their  own 
fi^M^  (which  are  distinguished  from  the  Cerebro-sptnal  by  not 
poswiWTig  the  double  border  that  is  given  by  the  "  white  subataiwe 
uf  Schwann,**  §  36),  a  great  number  of  fibres  derived  from  the 
CerebcoHspinal  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cerebro-flpiiiil 
tMnm  oootatn  Sympathetic  ibres,  sometimes  in 
I  qoBStity. 

lia.  Hie  Spnpathetic  sjstem  is    sometiDMi  dasignatod 


m^^m  eflht 

lii»ii  tlM  tlMia  rf  iwmiiaiaf  yaili^  cf  Hi*  flynqattftip,  mi  Iht  Tsstel 
tm^  «f  Aflkoklvd  waak  B^  thk  w^oqj  catiftely  fuk  wImb  w  ImI  ^ 
Iht  Jlihftwtka  «f  tie  two  Ml«  of  wiK^m,  «ad  Ibe  fanctioM  U  wWk  th^ 
nHK^wiV  mlwkmn ;  staet  H  !§  pmkd^  dk»  fnm  nek  etmftgmm,  tbaS  it  b 
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iMTvcfm  syitem  of  Organic  lAfe^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cerebro- 
spinal system,  which  is  the  7iervous  system  of  Animal  Life.  Its 
motor  action  is  exerted  upon  the  Muscular  walls  of  the  Alimentary 
canal,  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  of  the  Gland-ducts,  Uterus,  and 
other  oi^gans;  as  has  been  experimentally  proved  by  irritating 
these  trunks  immediately  after  the  death  of  an  animal.  But  as 
the  veiy  same  contractions  may  be  excited  by  irritating  the  roots 
of  those  Spinal  nerves  from  which  the  several  Sympathetic  plexuses 
receive  fibres,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  motor  endowments 
of  the  Sympathetic  system  are  chiefly  dependent  on  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Cerebro-spinaL  And  this  seems  to  be  especially  the 
case  with  that  very  important  division  of  the  Sympathetic  which  is 
distributed  on  the  walls  of  the  Arteries,  now  known  as  the  Vaso- 
motor  system.  For  the  real  centre  of  this  system,  which  has  for 
its  function  to  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  different  parts,  by 
its  action  on  the  calibre  of  the  Arteries,  appears  to  lie  in  the 
Medulla  oblongata;  from  which  also  proceed  certain  nerve-fibres 
(included  in  the  trunks  of  the  Pneumogastric  or  Par  vagum),  which 
have  a  special  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  Heart,  and 
which  probably  regulate  theu:  rate  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Respiratory  action. — No  motor  power  can  be  exerted  through  the 
Sympathetic  system  by  any  act  of  WUl ;  but  the  muscular  actions 
of  many  of  the  parts  just  enumerated  are  greatly  affected  by 
JEmotional  states;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to 
those  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries.  Thus  we  continually  see  the 
action  of  the  heart  quickened  by  Emotional  excitement ;  whilst 
a  violent  ''shock**  to  the  feelings  may  seriously  reduce  it  (as  in 
fainting),  or  may  even  completely  paralyse  it  Of  the  action  of  the 
Emotions,  through  the  same  channel,  on  the  Blood-vessels,  we 
have  a  familiar  example  in  the  phenomenon  of  blushing ;  and  this  is 
only  one  of  (probably)  a  vast  number  of  changes  thus  induced,  some 
of  which  have  a  very  important  influence  on  our  Mental  operations 
(§§  356,  472).    The  blood-vessels  that  supply  some  of  the  Glands 
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raoBt  directly  nffected  l>f  ^lental  statos^ — sucli  as  tlie  Lachiymal, 
the  Salivary,  aod  the  Mammnry, — Bcem  to  reoeive  their  supply  of 
Taschmotor  nerves  direct  ftom  the  Cercbro-epinal  System  ;  and  it 
ia  by  the  influence  of  tho^  nerves  in  determining  the  calibre  of 
their  arteries,  that  the  quantity  of  the  Secretion  is  regulated  ;  as 
in  the  sudden  flow  of  Tears,  of  Saliva,  or  of  Milk.  Those  prtiont 
of  the  Glandular  apparatus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
whose  secretions  is  affected,  not  so  much  by  mental  conditions,  as 
by  states  of  other  parts  of  the  Visceral  apparatus,  are  supplied  by 
the  Sympathetic  exclusively,  or  nearly  so. 

114.  Whatever  Sensory  endowments  are  possessed  by  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  Sympathetic  Rystem,  must  be  referred  to  the 
tame  connection  with  the  Cere bro- spinal  system.  In  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  body,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  possession  of  any 
such  endowments ;  for  the  organs  exclusively  supplied  by  the 
Sympathetic  system  perform  their  functions  without  our  oonscioua- 
nc8S,  and  no  sign  of  pain  is  given  when  the  Sympathetic  nerve- trunk* 
Are  irritated*  But  in  diseased  conditions  of  those  organs,  violent 
pains  are  often  felt  in  them ;  and  experiment  shows  that  whilst 
alight  irritations  of  the  healthy  organs  call  forth  no  indications  of 

I  suffering,  such  iudicAtions  are  manifested  when  the  impression  ia 
made  stronger.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  auoh 
impressions,  when  unusually  strong,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
Sensorium ;  and  the  reason  why  they  do  not  ordinarily  proceed 
tliither,  is  probably  because  the  ejtcitor  impulse  is  usually  expended 
in  calliug  forth  reflex  movement  through  the  Sympathetic  ganglia 
themselves.  There  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  radiathn  in 
fuoh  impulses,  in  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  intercommunication 

flMtveen  diflTeront  parts  of  the  Sympathetic  system  ;  and  it  is  in 
this   manner  that  those   "morbid  sympathies  *' between  remote 

^or^gans  are  established,  which  have  a  very  import4iut  share  in  the 
^  of  disease. 
118.    There    is    considerable    evidence,    moreover,    that    Ike 


I 
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Sjmpathetio  system  has  a  modifying  influence  on  the  NtUritton 
of  the  body,  and  on  the  quality  (as  well  as  on  the  quantity)  of 
the  Secretions,  And  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  exerted  through 
the  proper  fibres  of  the  Sympathetic,  rather  than  through  those 
of  the  Cerebro-spinal  system.  This  influence  has  been  especially 
studied  in  the  case  of  the  Fifth  Pair  (Fig.  11),  which  is  the  nenre 
of  common  Sensation  for  the  head  and  face,  and  which  contains 
a  great  number  of  Sympathetic  fibres  that  haye  their  centre  in 
a  lai^  ganglion  on  its  sensory  root  For  it  has  been  found  that 
if  its  trunk  be  divided  after  having  passed  through  the  ganglion,, 
a  disorganizing  inflammation  of  the  Eye  always  follows;  whilst 
if  the  roote  be  divided,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  the  Cerebro-spinal 
fibres  from  iKeir  centre,  whilst  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the 
Sympathetic  ganglion  can  still  go  on  to  the  eye,  the  derangement 
•fits  nutrition  is  either  wanting  altogether,  or  is  greatly  diminished 
in  intensity.  —  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  though 
the  Will  can  exert  no  modifying  influence  on  the  Nutritive 
operations,  yet  that  these  are  very  much  affected  by  mental 
fiaiea;  and  especiaUy  by  the  persistence  of  that  which  may  be 
termed  expectant  attention^  whose  remarkable  action  will  form  the 
•abject  of  special  consideration  hereafter  (Chap.  XIX.). 

Note. 

Since  the  foregoing  Chapter  was  in  type,  Dr.  Terrier  has  obtained 
a  very  remarkable  series  of  Experimental  results,  by  the  application 
of  Faradio  Electricity  to  the  Cortical  substance  of  the  Cerebrum,  and 
to  other  Qanglionio  centres  of  the  Brain,  in  different  animals.  As 
these  results — so  far  as  they  have  been  yet  made  public— do  not 
appear  to  the  Writer  in  any  way  inconsiBtent  with  the  views  set 
fi>rth  in  the  preceding  pages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  confirm 
and  extend  them,  he  has  thought  it  preferable  to  leave  in  its  original 
ehape  the  expression  of  the  opinions  at  which  he  had  arrived  long 
previously,  and  had  recorded  in  nearly  the  same  words ;  deferring  to 
the  Appendix  an  account  of  Dr.  Ferrier*s  experiments,  with  the 
iolerenoes  which  they  seem  in  the  Writer*s  judgment  to  warrant 
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116.  It  1ms  been  the  Writer's  obj  ect  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  not 
only  to  explain  the  general  structure  and  working  of  the  Nenroug 
mechatusm,  but  also  to  indoctrinate  the  Itoader  wilh  that  idea  of 
its  rt^x  activity,  which  we  derire  from  experiment  on  the  lower 
Animals,  and  from  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  or 
iDJniy  in  Man.  For  the  information  we  obtain  from  the  study  of 
the  lowm-  centres,  in  regard  to  tiiat  form  of  reaction  which  nuuii* 
ftgta  itself  directly  in  Musculai  motion,  furnishes  the  key  to  tli# 
study  of  that  reflex  activity  of  the  higln^r  centres,  which  expreaaai 
itaelf  in  states  of  Consciousness^  —  naniely,  in  the  prod  tic  tioa 
of  Sensations,  the  formation  of  Ideas,  and  the  excitement  of 
Emotions;  these  states  of  activity  being  either  the  ejsciiort  of 
other  Cerebml  changes  of  the  like  kind,  or  discharging  tKem- 
flelves  (so  to  speak)  by  operating  downwards  on  the  Mnacitkr 
apparatus, — It  seems  desirable,  at  our  very  entrance  upon  the 
enquiry  into  the  action  of  these  higher  oeutres  (which  is^  in  fact, 
the  Physiology  of  the  Mmd)^  to  take  special  note  of  the  acHm  aa 
distiiigninhed  from  the  passu'e  state  of  recipiency  for  imprcnioiM 
which  are  brought  to  the  Scnsorium,  whether  by  the  nerves  of  tbt 
£KUrml  or  by  those  of  the  %ntem<tl  senses  (§  89) ;  in  virtue  of  which 
W0jbs  mar  AtUnUm  either  on  something  that  is  going  on  (mttitU  m^ 
or  on  some  tiling  that  is  going  on  tciihin  us,  instead  of  balag 
ftficctod  by  each  hoBprewioti  exactly  in  proportion  to  ita  ctreoglli* 
For  it  is  in  the  power  which  the  Will  poseeasea  over  the  directiam 
of  this  active  redpiency*  or  AUentwn^  tliat  the  capecitj  of  the  £;go^ 
alike  iot  the    nrstematio    no^uinmieQt    of  Knowledge^    fur   the 
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oDQtrol  of  the  Passions  and  Emotions,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Conduct^  mainlj  consists.  In  studying  the  working  of  the 
'<  Mechanism  of  Thought  and  Feeling/*  therefore,  we  must  first  trace 
the  effect  of  Attention  on  each  principal  form  of  Mental  activity. 

117.  The  augmented  recipiency  of  the  Sensarium  for  some  particu- 
lar kind  of  itaipression,  involves — apparently  as  its  direct  consequence 
— a  proportionate  reduction,  or  even  an  entire  suspension,  of  its  reci- 
piency for  impressions  of  other  kinds.  The  Philosopher  who  is 
walking  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  may  .have  his  attention  so 
completely 'engrossed  hy  an  internal  ''train  of  thought,"  that  he 
takes  no  heed  whatever  of  what  is  going  on  around  him,  so  long  aa 
this  dbea'not  interfere  with  his  onward  progress ;  his  vision  having 
been  pattwely  exercised  merely  in  directing  his  Musculai?  move- 
ments, and  none  of  its  impressions  having  gone  up  further  than 
the  Sensorium,  the  activity  of  which  has  been  limited  for  the  time 
to  its  Cerebral  side. 

The  Writer  was  informed  by  Mr.  John  S.  Mill,  when  his  "  System  of 
Logic"  was  first  published,  that  he  had  thought-out  the  greater 
part  of  it  during  his  daily  walks  between  Kensington  and  the  India 
Houses  and  himself  more  than  once  met  Mr.  Mill  in  Cheapside,  at 
its  iollest  afternoon  tide,  threading  his  way  among  the  foot-pas- 
sengers with  which  its  narrow  pavement  was  crowded,  with  the  air 
of  a  mail  so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  contemplations  that  he  would 
not  recognize  a  friend,  and  yet  not  jostling  his  fellows  or  coming  into 
collision  with  lamp-posts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Countryman  who  comes  up  to  London 
for  the  first  tim^  may  have  his  attention  so  attracted  by  the 
novelties  he  sees  at  every  step,  as  to  be  led  with  diffictdty  to  discuss 
a  matter  6f  business  with  the  friend  with  whom  he  is  walking.  But 
8u))po6e  the  Philosopher's  course  to  be  checked  by  some  unusual 
obstruction,  —  such  as  a  procession,  or  a  street-accident, — the 
a<^vityofhis  Sensorium  is  diverted  from  its  Cerebral  (or  Intd- 
ledtual)  to  its  Sensational  side ;  in  other  words^  his  attention  is 
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giTdn  to  what  is  paraing  outside  himself,  rather  than  to  what  is 
paMing  mthin  hiniBelf;  his  truin  of  thought  m  completejj  in- 
terrupted ;  and  he  cannot  recover  it,  until  liia  attention  is  no 
longer  occupied  bj  the  difficulty  of  making  his  way  onward,  which 
has  temporarily  diverted  it  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the 
oommnnicatton  which  the  Conn  try  n^  an  receives  from  his  friend^ 
may  be  of  a  kind  so  pivwerfuUy  to  interest  him,  whether  pleastire- 
ably  or  painfuUy, — as»  for  ci ample,  his  inheritance  of  a  fortune,  or 
the  success  of  a  oommercial  spectilatton ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  m 
serious  loss  of  property,  or  the  adveiw  decision  of  a  law -suit, — 
that  finom  the  moment  he  receivea  the  news,  he  takes  no  note  ol 
tbe  DOTelties  which  previously  attracted  him  so  strongly  ;  but  gives 
his  whole  attention  to  the  particulars  which  hb  friend  has  to  com* 
municate. 

lis.  Now  this  state  of  active  aE  compared  with  pam»e  reciptencj, 
-rof  Attention  as  compared  with  mere  Intaudnnet — may  be  either 
iroiitiOHal  or  automatic;  that  is,  it  may  be  either  intentionaliy 
Induced  by  an  act  of  the  Will,  or  it  may  be  produoed  unintmtionaltg 
by  the  {powerful  attraction  which  the  object  (whether  external  or 
internal)  lias  fur  the  Ego*  Hence,  when  we^  our  Attention  OQ  a 
parUctilar  object  by  a  determinate  act  of  our  own,  tlie  sCnm^  eff 
Ike  efcni  required  to  do  so  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  attrao- 
tlfeness  of  tome  other  object  Thu^  the  Student  who  is  earnestly 
codssvonrtng  to  oomprehend  a  pasaago  In  *'  Prometheus,''  or  to 
solve  a  Miithemattcal  problem,  may  have  his  uttention  grievooalj 
diatimcted  by  ih^  sovtiid  of  a  nit^ibowtng  piano,  whtek  tnlf  mskii 
kiiM  think  of  tlis  lair  OM  iriio  Es  pbflQf  it,  or  of  the  bdovtsd  oti^col 
wHh  whom  be  bsl  mlt»d  to  tlio  mstm  tsmsxM.  Ucrv  the  WBl 
to  kdtp  tlw  tttwitfci  fixsd,  and  mfty  ytt 
tttlnelkii  loo  polcDt  §x  il ; 
vcro  to  wistcfc  from  owf 
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wander"  through  latigue  of  Brain,  a  powerful  effort  of  the  Will 
may  be  needed  to  keep  them  fixed  on  the  completion  of  a  task 
which  the  Ego  has  determined  to  execute,  until  the  atrdngee^ 
Volition  can  no  longer  resist  the  imperious  demand  of  the  Physical 
mechanism  for  repose.  Yet  even  then,  the  attraotiyeness  of  some 
new  object  (the  coming-in,  for  example,  of  an  anxionsly-deatted 
book,  or  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  friend  charged  with  important 
news)  shall  produce  not  only  a  complete  awakening  of  the  atten- 
tion, but  an  irresistible  diyersion  of  it  into  a  new  channeL 

119.  The  power  of  the  WiU  over  the  state  of  attention  Is  there- 
fore not  unlimited;  and  its  degree  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals.  In  the  young  Child,  as  among  the  lower  Animahy 
the  Attention  seems  purely  automatic,  being  solely  determined  by 
the  <Utractivene98  of  Vte  object;  and  the  diversion  of  it  firom 
one  object  to  another  simply  depends  upon  the  relative  force  of  the 
two  attractions.  It  is  this  automatic  fixation  of  the  attention  on 
the  Sense-impressions  received  from  the  external  world,  that 
enables  the  Infant  to  effect  that  marvellous  combination  of  visual 
and  tactile  perceptions,  which  guides  the  whole  subsequent  inter- 
pretation of  its  phenomena  (§  167).  When  an  attractive  object  is 
presented  to  it,  which  it  grasps  in  its  little  hands,  carries  to  its  lipn^ 
and  holds  at  different  distances,  earnestly  gazing  at  it  all  the 
while,  it  is  learning  a  most  valuable  lesson ;  and  the  judicious 
Mother  or  Nurse  will  not  interrupt  this  process,  but  will  allow  the 
in&nt  to  go  on  with  its  examination  of  the  object  as  long  as  it  is  lo 
disposed. — During  the  earlier  stage  of  Childhood,  it  is  mainly  the 
attractiveness  which  the  chamget  going  on  in  the  world  around 
have  for  the  observing  faculties,  which  leads  to  the  employment  of 
them  in  connection  ^ith  Ideational  activity;  the  child  wanting  to 
know  the  meaning  of  what  it  sees,  breaking  open  its  toys  to  find 
out  what  makes  them  move,  and  asking  the  "  why  "  of  eveiything 
that  excites  its  curiosity.  In  this  stage,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  child  should  be  led  to  limit  his  enquiries  to  tome  on# 
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object,  until  he  has  made  himself  acquEiiDted  with  all  that  he  can 
leam  of  ita  characters  ;  and  here  a  judiciouslj-devised  system  of 
'*  object  lesBona*'  answers  the  double  purpose  of  oommuiiicatiiig 
infomatioa  and  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  fixity  of  the  attention, 
wMchf  at  first  purely  automatic,  gradually  comes  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Ego. 

120,  So  soon,  however,  as  the  work  of  systematic  instruction  eom- 
mences,  other  influences  come  into  play.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Teacher  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  Pupil  upon  objects  which  may 
luLTe  in  themselves  little  or  no  nttmction  for  it ;  and  in  this  sta^ 
the  direct  operation  of  motivfM  becomes  very  apparent,  Tbt 
<<  unconscious  infiuenoe  '*  which  the  Parent  or  Nume  has  acquirad 
hj  Habit  (§  290),  the  desire  of  approbation  or  rewani,  or  the  fear  of 
ptznishment,  first  call  fortli  the  effort  which  is  ret^uired  to  keep  the 
Attention  steadily  fixed,  even  for  a  short  time,  upon  some  un^ 
attractive  object,  and  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  a  new  toy  or  a 
game  of  play.  And  in  this  early  stage,  all  experience  shows  the 
advantage  of  moderai^^  this  efifort^  by  giving  to  the  object  to 
whibh  the  Attention  Is  to  be  directed^  such  attractiveness  as  it  may 
be  capable  of,  and  by  not  tiequiring  the  attention  to  be  too  long 
sustained.  Thus  a  picture  alphabet,  with  jingling  riiymet^  will 
often  do  what  a  simpler  and  severer  method  of  ^'teaching  the  ebUd 
ili  letters**  fails  to  accomplish  ;  and  the  "multiplication  table **  is 
i  eooner  acquired  by  being  put  into  rhyme  and  sung  in  the 
of  an  Infant^ohool,  than  when  presented  in  the  repulsive 
I  of  3  X  2  «=  4.  Those  ''■titmg-minded"  Teaehen  who 
object  to  these  modes  of  '^making  tiling  pleaaant,**  aa  an  vm* 
worthy  and  nndeatrable  *^  weakneaa,'*  are  ignorant  that  in  this  stage 
of  the  child-mind,  the  Will — that  is,  the  power  of  tetf-iOoutTxA^u 
,  J  and  that  the  primary  object  of  Education  ia  to  eneounige 
itrefltgtlien,  not  to  repreoi,  that  power.  Great  misUkea  are 
raaile  hj  P^uenta  and  Teachere,  who^  being  ignorant  of  tliia 
atal  laot  of   childnAturep  tieat   aa  mf/uJnem  what  la 
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in  reality  just  the  contrary  of  Will-ftillnees ;  being  the  direot 
reaolt  of  the  want  of  Volitional  control  over  the  aatomatio  actiyity 
of  the  Brain.  To  punish  a  child  for  the  want  of  obedience  which 
it  hoB  not  the  power  to  render,  ia  to  inflict  an  injury  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  irreparable.  For  nothing  tends  so  much 
to  prevent  the  healthful  development  of  the  Moral  Sense,  as  the 
infliction  of  punishment  which  the  child  feeU  to  he  tmjiut;  and 
nothing  retards  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of  directing  the 
Intellectual  processes,  so  much  as  the  Emotional  disturbance  which 
the  feeling  of  injustice  proyoke&  Hence  the  determination  often 
expressed  to  ''break  the  will"  of  an  obstinate  child  by  punish- 
ment, is  almost  certain  to  strengthen  these  reactionary  influences. 
Many  a  child  is  put  into  ''  durance  vile  "  for  not  learning  "^  the 
little  busy  bee,'*  who  simply  cannot  give  its  small  mind  to  the  task, 
whilst  disturbed  by  stem  commands  and  threats  of  yet  severer 
punishment  for  a  disobedience  it  cannot  help ;  when  a  suggestion 
kindly  and  skilfully  adapted  to  its  automatic  nature^  by  directing 
the  turbid  current  of  thought  and  feeling  into  a  smoother  channel, 
and  guiding  the  activity  which  it  does  not  attempt  to  oppose,  shall 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  to  the  surprise  alike  of  the  baffled 
teacher,  the  passionate  pupil,  and  the  perplexed  bystanders. 

121.  The  habit  of  Attention,  at  first  piuely  automatic,  gradually 
becomes,  by  judicious  training,  in  great  degree  amenable  to  the 
Will  of  the  Teacher ;  who  encourages  it  by  the  suggestion  of 
appropriate  motives,  whilst  taking  care  not  to  overstrain  the 
child's  mind  by  too  long  dwelling  upon  one  object.  Even  at  a 
very  early  period,  there  will  be  found  marked  differences  among 
individuals,  as  to  their  power  of  sustained  attention  :  some  being 
distracted  by  every  pa3sing  occurrence;  whilst  others  have  not 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  their  minds  fixed  upon  an  object,  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  them  to  leam  all  that  the 
exercise  of  their  senses  can  teach  them;  while  with  others,  again, 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  tranrference  of  their  attention  from  one 
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object  to  another,  so  that,  when  the  Teacher  thinks  that  the 
Fupira  mind  is  being  exercised  on  B,  be  is  still  **  niminating  *' 
upon  A.  And  thus  many  children  rcqnirc  sfiecial  modifications 
af  tbtfl  disciplinary  prooesn ;  the  "  bird-witted  "  being  encouraged 
to  fix  their  attention,  whilst  those  in  whom  the  opposite  tendency 
predominates  should  be  exercised  in  mobUmn^  lU  These  opposite 
tendencies  are  noticeable  in  after  life,  and  give  a  marked  directtOB 
to  the  Intellectual  character.  Many  a  "  dull  **  boy  is  supposed  tv 
be  stupid,  when  he  is  simply  introspective ;  his  attention  being 
given  rather  to  the  ideas  which  are  passing  through  his  mind^ 
than  to  what  is  going  on  around  him.  On  the  othfir  hand,  many 
a  "  quick-witted  **  boy  gets  a  reputation  for  cleTeraess  which  he 
does  not  deserre ;  his  mind  being  keenly  alire  to  all  that  is 
passing  outside,  so  that  he  rapidly  takes- in  new  impressions,  but 
loses  their  traces  as  quickly,  one  set  of  impressions  supertediug 
another  before  any  have  had  time  to  fix  themselves. 

122.  As  the  power  of  determinately  fixing  the  Attention  gaina 
strength,  only  requiring  adequate  motives  for  its  exercise,  th# 
influence  of  a  fi/$tem  of  discipline  by  which  each  individual  feels 
himself  borne  along  as  if  by  a  Fate,  still  more  that  of  an  Instructor 
{Kisses&ing  a  strong  Will  guided  l»y  sound  judgment  (especially  wbea 
tinited  with  qualities  that  attract  the  affection,  aa  well  aa  command 
the  respect,  of  the  pupil,  §  290,  iil),  greatly  aid  him  iu  leaming 
to  use  that  power.  As  Archbishop  Manning  has  truly  said  (Coniem- 
porary  Bevme,  Feb.  1871),  "  During  the  earlier  period  of  our  liveij 
iht  potentiality  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  elicited 

mad  educed  by  the  Will  of  otherB* Oar  •  plagiotna 

Orbilius'  did  for  our  brain  in  boyhood,  what  our  developed  Will^ 
when  we  oould  wield  the  ferule,  did  for  it  in  after  life,"  With  the 
giOtnl  progreas  of  Mental  development,  the  direction  of  the 
Attention  to  id^oi  rather  than  to  •enaf^imprettions,  which  was  al 
§ini  difficult,  tiOOGBM  more  and  more  easy ;  its  cmtinuoui  fijcatian 
npm  m^  tolfieefe  beeooiet  ao  completely  habitual,  that  it  is  oilea 
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less  easy  to  break  the  continuitj  than  to  sustain  it ;  and  the  time 
at  last  arrives,  when  the  direction  of  that  Attention  is  given  by  the 
individual's  aunt  Will,  instead  of  by  the  will  of  another. 

123.  It  will  serve  to  help  us  in  the  study  of  the  manner  in 
which  volitional  Attention  operates  in  the  higher  spheres  of 
Thought  and  Emotion,  if  we  first  study  its  action  in  the  reception 
of  Sense-impressions.— When  we  wish  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  a  Landscape  or  a  Picture,  we  intentionally  direct 
the  axetf  of  our  eyes  to  each  part  of  it  successively,  and  study 
that  part  in  its  details  until  we  have  formed  a  composite  concep- 
tion of  the  whole.  Whilst  we  do  this,  the  determinate  fixation  of 
the  Attention  upon  any  one  part  weakens  the  impression  made 
by  all  the  rest;  so  that  of  what  lies  within  the  Visual  range 
at  any  one  moment,  nothing  is  distinctly  seen,  except  the  limited 
spot  at  which  we  are  fixedly  looking.  Again,  the  practised 
Microscopist,  whilst  applying  one  of  his  eyes  to  his  instrument, 
and  determinately  giving  his  whole  Attention  to  the  visual  pictiure 
he  receives  through  it,  can  keep  his  other  eye  open,  without 
being  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  picture  of  the  objects  on  the 
table  which  must  be  formed  upon  its  retina,  but  which  he  does  not 
tee^  unless  their  brightness  should  make  him  perceive  them. — 
So  in  the  act  of  listening,  we  are  not  only  distinctly  conscious  of 
sounds  so  faint  that  they  would  not  excite  our  notice  but  for  the 
volitional  direction  of  the  Attention;  but  we  can  single  out 
these  from  the  midst  of  others  by  a  determined  and  sustained 
effort,  which  may  even  make  us  quite  imconsdojis  of  the  rest,  su 
long  as  that  effort  is  kept  up.  Thus,  a  person  with  a  practised 
"  musical  ear"  (as  it  is  commonly  but  erroneously  termed,  it  being 
not  the  ear^  but  the  hrain^  which  exerts  this  power),  whilst  listening 
to  a  piece  of  music  played  by  a  large  orchestra,  can  single  out  any 
one  part  in  the  harmony,  and  follow  it  through  all  its  mazes ; 
or  can  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  weakest  instrument  in  the 
whole  bandy  and  follow  its  strain  through  the  whole  performance. 
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And  an  experienced  Coiiductor  will  not  only  distinguish  when 
some  mBtrumentaliBt  is  playing  out  of  time,  but  will  at  once  single 
out  the  offender  from  the  midst  of  a  numerouB  baud. 

124.  The  contrast  between  the  volitwnal  and  the  automatic  states 
of  Attention  is  particularly  well  shown  in  the  efl'ects  of  pain/td 
impressions  on  the  Nen'ous  system.  It  is  well  known  that  such 
impressions  as  would  ordinarily  produce  severe  poiu,  may  for  a 
time  be  compltiely  unfdt,  through  the  exclusive  direction  of  tha 
Attention  elsewhere  ;  and  this  direction  may  either  depend  (a] 
upon  the  determination  of  the  £go,  or  (If)  upon  the  attractiveness 
the  object^  or  ((T,  df  e^)  on  the  combination  of  both, 

a.  Thus,  before  the  introduction  of  Chloroform,  patients  sometimeft  1 
went  through  severe  operations  without  giving  any  sign  of  pain» 
and  afterwards  declared  that   tkf'y  fdt  mne ;  having  concentrated 
their  thoughts,  by  a  powerful  eifort  of  abstraction,  on  some  subject 
which  held  them  engaged  throughout. 

h.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  Martyr  has  suiTered  at  the  stake 
with  a  calm  s^enity  that  he  declared  himself  to  have  no  difhculty 
in  maintaining  \  his  entranced  attention  being  bo  imtjroi$cd  by  the 
beatifio  visions  which  presented  themselvos  to  his  enraptured  gazo^ 
that  the  burning  of  his  body  gave  him  no  pain  whatever. 

c.  Some  of  Bobert  Hall's  most  eloquent  discoursea  were  poured 
forth  whilst  he  was  HulTering  under  a  bodily  disorder  which  caused 
him  to  roll  in  agony  on  the  floor  when  ho  descoiided  from  the  pulpit ; 
yet  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  irritation  of  hLa  nerves  by  Uie 
ealculus  which  shot  forth  its  jagged  points  through  the  whole 
euhstance  of  his  kidney «  so  long  as  his  soul  continued  to  be  **  pos- 
sessed **  by  the  great  subjects  on  which  a  powerful  elTort  of  his  Will 
originally  Exed  it, 

d.  The  Writer  has  himself  frequently  begun  a  lecture,  whilst  suffer- 
ing neuralgic  pain  so  severe  as  to  make  him  apprehend  that  he  would 
£nd  it  impossible  to  proceed ;  yet  no  sooner  has  he,  by  a  determined 
effort,  fairly  laimched  himself  into  the  stream  of  thought,  than  he 
has  found  himself  continuously  borne  along  without  the  least  dis- 
traction, until  the  end  has  come,  and  the  attention  has  been  released; 
when  the  pain  has  recurred  with  a  force  that  has  orer-mast^ed  all 
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renstanoe,  making  him  wonder  how  he  oould  haye  eyer  ceased  to 
leelit. 

e.  A  similar  experience  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  thus 
recorded  by  his  biographer :  — "  John  Ballantyne  (whom  Scott, 
while  suffering  under  a  prolonged  and  painful  iUnees,  employed  as 
his  amanuensis)  told  me  that  though  Scott  often  turned  himself  on 
his  pillow  with  a  groan  of  torment,  he  usually  continued  the  sentence 
in  the  same  breath.  But  when  dialogue  of  peculiar  animation  was 
in  progress,  spirit  seemed  to  triumph  altogether  oyer  matter,— ^he 
azoee  from  his  couch,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  raising 
and  lowering  his  yoice,  and  as  it  were  acting  the  parts.  It  was  in 
this  fashion  that  Scott  produced  the  far  greater  portion  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor, — the  whole  of  the  Legend  of  Montrose,— 
and  almost  the  whole  of  lyanhoe." — {Lockharfa  Life  of  ScoU, 
ohap.  zliy.)     See  also  §  352  a,  for  a  curious  sequel  to  the  foregoing. 

125.  These  facts  throw  considerable  light  upon  a  question  which 
will  hereafter  come  to  be  considered,  whether  Cerebral  changes  by 
which  Intellectual  results  are  eyolyed  may  not  go  on  witliatU  our 
cofuciousness  (§  417).  For  there  are  Metaphysicians  who  fully  admit 
the  automatic  nature  of  the  operations  referred  to,  but  at  the  same 
time  assert  that^  as  they  are  truly  Mental^  we  cannot  be  really 
unconscious  of  them,  but  merely  do  not  remember  tbera,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  the  occupation  of  our  attention  by  another  train 
of  thought,  or  of  the  severance  of  the  connection  between  our 
sleeping  and  our  waking  consciousness.  But  this  assertion  does 
not  constitute  proo£  In  the  case  of  the  Physical  impressions 
that  produce  the  sense  of  pain,  we  have  ample  evidence  that  they 
tniut  have  been  made;  and  the  only  questim  is  as  to  their 
haying  been  felt  "Did  Robert  Hall,  for  example,  really /<«/  the 
pain  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not  feel )  *'  If  it  be  replied 
that  he  did,  but  that  he  did  not  remember  it,  it  may  be  f  ui-ther 
inquired,  "What  is  the  eyidence  of  his  having  felt  itl"  His 
consciousness  and  memory  said  that  he  did  not ;  and  what  higher 
evidence  is  attainable  ?    No  doubt^  if  his  attention  had  been  for  a 
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moment  withdrawn  from  the  exibject  of  hia  discourse,  the  pointed 
calciilua  ill  his  kidnej  would  have  made  it«  preuence  most  distress- 
iuglj  peroeptible  ;  but  there  is  no  more  evidence  that  paiti  was 
coruciouiljf  fdt^  though  not  rtmemhej'id^  whilst  he  was  preaching, 
than  that  he  felt  it  when  a  Lirge  dose  of  opium  procured  for  him 
the  refreahmcnt  of  Bound  bleep,  Wheu  Damiens,  worn  out  by  hia 
protracted  sufferings^  slept  on  the  rack  ($  i71X  ^HJ^^jing  a  remia- 
Eion  of  suffering  until  awoke  hj  some  new  and  more  exquisite 
torture,  did  fu  Jtzl  hia  pain  1  It  would  l»e  a  mere  gratuitous 
assumption  to  saj  that  he  vimt  have  felt  it,  l>eaiu8©  the  organio 
condiUou  was  present  that  would  make  him  feel  it  if  he  were 
awake ;  since  the  preseuoo  of  this  organic  condition  goes  fur 
nothing,  unless  there  be  a  receptive  condition  on  the  fiart  of  Uie 
Sensorium.  And  there  seems  just  as  much  evidence  that  thii 
receptivity  may  be  entirely  suspended!  qnjtyad  any  one  set  of  impres- 
sious  (whether  internal  or  external)  by  the  compUtt  enffraumeni  qf 
the  attention  upon  another,  as  that  it  may  be  suspended  altogether 
in  Sleep  or  Coma  (see  \  44*8). 

126.  Now,  just  as  the  Organic  impressions  which  make  themselvci 
felt  in  ;kiiw,  when  the  sensorium  is  receptive  of  them,  may  exist 
mtJiOut  conmoutnn$  \f  the  sensorium  be  otherwise  engaged,  so  (it 
appears  to  the  Writer)  may  it  be  affirmed — and  on  preciaety  the 
same  evidence— that  the  Organic  changes  which  are  concerned  in 
the  automatic  production  of  Thought,  and  of  which  we  beoome 
ooneoioua  as  idem  when  the  Sensorium  takes  oognitanoe  of  thefa^ 
tnaj  go  on  wUhout  contciomneu  if  the  sensorium  be  otherwtw 
engaged*  The  affirmation  that  such  automatic  changea  camnoi 
take  place  without  tlie  oonsciousneaa  of  them,  is,  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  pointed  out  (§  418),  a  men*  petitio  prmdpii ;  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  *'  sunrival*^  of  thoae  older  notions  of  the 

-^ttal  independence  of  Mind  and  Body,  which  a  truly  philoeo- 
tvehc^ogy  can  no  longer  accept  as  oonsistent  with  Um 
mi  facta  of  uiir  oompoaite  naiara» 
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127.  It  is  to  the  habitual  direction  of  the  Attention  to  some 
particolar  kind  of  Sense-impressions,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
tncreoM  xa  ducriminaHve  power,  which  is  specially  remarkable  in 
iiie  case  of  such  as  suffer  under  deprivation  of  other  Senses.  This 
is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Touch,  which  may  be 
brought  by  practice  to  such  wonderful  acuteness,  that  some  blind 
persons  can  read  from  raised  print  not  much  laz^ger  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  folio  Bible,  by  merely  passing  the  point  of  the  finger  along 
the  lines;  whilst  by  attending  to  minute  differences  which  ordinarily 
pass  entirely  unnoticed,  they  can  not  only  distinguish  persons  among 
whom  they  are  living,  but  can  also  recognize  such  as  have  not 
been  near  them  for  months  or  even  years  previously,  by  the  mere 
oontaet  of  their  hands.  (Thus  Laura  Bridgeman  unhesitatingly 
recognised  the  Writer's  brother,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  from  his 
previous  interview  with  her,  by  the  '^  feel "  of  his  hand.)  It  is  well 
known  that  an  extraordinaiy  acuteness  of  Touch  is  possessed  by 
the  weavers  of  the  finest  of  those  textile  fabrics  for  which  India  is 
celebrated ;  and  as  this  manufacture,  like  others,  is  handed  down 
in  the  same  families,  it  does  not  seem  improbably  that  a 
i^ieeial  aptitude  for  it,  originally  acquired  by  the  experience  of  the 
individual,  may  be  transmitted  hereditarily  with  progressive  im- 
provement— The  like  improvement  is  also  occasionally  noticed  in 
regard  to  the  Smell,  which  may  acquire  an  acuteness  rivalling  that 
of  the  lower  animals ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  blind,  but  among 
races  of  Men  whose  existence  depends  upon  such  discriminative 
power.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Humboldt  that  the  Peruvian  Indians 
in  the  darkest  night  can  not  merely  perceive  through  their  scent 
the  approach  of  a  stranger  whilst  yet  far  distant,  but  can  say 
whether  he  is  an  Indian,  European,  or  Negro.  And  it  is  said  that 
the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  can  recognise  the  smell  of  a  fire  thirty  or 
forty  miles  distant. — In  the  same  manner,  the  sense  of  Taste  may 
be  trained  to  the  recognition  of  differences  which  would  ordinarily 
unnoticed ;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  Wine-taster 
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wha  can  tell  the  vineyard  by  which  any  particular  choice  wine  Waa 
yielded,  and  the  year  of  the  vintage  which  produced  it ;  a  not  ]e88 
Btrikiug  cose  being  fiirnifihed  by  the  Tea-taster,  the  delicacy  of 
whote  lense  is  said  to  l»e  seldom  preserved  for  more  than  a  few 
yenrs. — The  familiar  case  of  the  Seaman  who  makes  out  the  dis- 
tinct **  loom  of  the  land/  where  a  landsman  can  diaceru  nothing  but 
an  indefinite  haze  above  the  horizon4ine,  illustrates  the  improvi^ 
ment  in  the  Yistial  sense  of  individuals,  which  arises  from  the 
habitual  direction  of  the  Attention  to  a  particular  class  of  impfC9- 
fiions.  But  the  possession  of  tliis  faculty^  also,  seems  oceasionaHj 
to  be  an  attribute  of  Race  ;  the  power  of  descrying  objects  at  vast 
distances  being  (it  is  asserted)  iiereditanly  posaetted  by  the 
Mongols  of  Northern  Asia  and  the  Hottentots  of  Southern  AlHca, 
both  of  which  races  habitually  dwell  on  vast  plains,  that  seem  to 
strotoh  without  limit  in  every  direction.  Aa  no  dweller  among 
them  seems  able  to  acquire  the  same  visual  power  by  any  amount 
of  individual  experienoe,  and  as  even  half-breeds  do  not  poaswi 
the  aptitude  in  a  degree  by  any  means  equal  to  that  which  charac- 
terises the  men  of  pure  race^  it  seems  probable  that^  as  tn  Uie  cases 
already  referred  to,  the  power  acquired  by  habitual  Attention  in 
the  first  instance  has  become  fixedly  hereditaiy^  improving  witb 
habitual  use  in  successive  generations. 

128.  Whilst^  however,  we  give  full  credit  to  the  cumulative  eifect  of 
Hereditary  trmamissJon,  in  cases  in  which  the  same  habtt  is  kept 
up  bj  tees  of  cireiimatances  through  successive  generations^  there 
itsdoqnate  evidence  that  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  die- 
Ive  power  of  individuals  may  lie  brou^t  ^bout  by  the  mm^ 
i  of  tlie  Attentiou  upon  the  Sensorial  impreasioQ  recerved 
IteoB^  Uis  organ  of  senses  teiber  than  ujion  an  trnprovesMnt 
fffodiicei  bf  pMotios  In  the  etgM  itseK  For  the  sane  enltetami 
dItsQ  sbows  fetadf  without  any  pmeliee  at  all»  in  that  cofions  fdfm 
of  ScosnnBibttlinn  (Bntnnl  or  induced),  in  whidi  lite  AUsntkn 
^hjuHielr  eagHMwd  by  tlie  partkniar  thought  or 
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may  be  before  the  consciousness  at  the  moment  (§§  494,  498). 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  exaltation  should  show 
itself  especially  in  the  mmmlar  sense,  to  the  indications  of  which 
we  ordinarily  give  very  little  heed.  Thus,  the  Writer  has  re- 
peatedly seen  Hypnotized  patients  write  with  the  most  perfect 
r^^nlarity,  when  an  opaque  screen*  was  interposed  between  their 
eyes  and  the  paper ;  the  lines  being  equidistant  and  parallel,  and 
the  words  at  a  regular  distance  from  each  other.  He  has  seen, 
too^  an  algebraical  problem  thus  worked  out^  with  a  neatness 
which  could  not  have  been  exceeded  in  the  waking  state. — ^Bat 
the  most  curious  proof  of  the  exaltation  of  this  Muscular  sense, 
which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  Somnambule  that  exact  appre- 
ciation of  distance  and  relative  position  for  which  we  ordinarily 
trust  to  our  Vision  (§  192),  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  writer  will  sometimes  carry  back  his  pen  or  pencil  to  dot  an  t 
or  eroBS  a  t,  or  to  make  a  correction  in  a  letter  or  word.  Mr.  Braid 
had  one  patient  (in  whom  the  sense  of  Smell  also  was  remarkably 
exalted,  §  498),  who  could  thus  go  back  and  correct  with  accuracy 
the  writing  on  a  whole  page  of  note-paper ;  but  if  the  paper  was 
moved  from  the  position  it  had  previow^y  occupied  on  the  table, 
all  the  corrections  were  on  the  unvng  points  of  the  paper  as 
regarded  the  then  place  of  the  writing,  though  on  the  right  points 
as  regarded  its  previous  place.  Sometimes,  however,  he  took  a 
fresh  departure  (to  use  a  nautical  phrase)  from  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  of  the  paper ;  and  all  his  corrections  were  then  made 
in  then:  rigJU  position,  notwithstandmg  the  displacement  of  the 
paper.  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Braid,  **  I  once  saw  him  do,  even  to  the 
double-dotting  a  vowel  in  a  German  word  at  the  bottom  of  the 

*  This  18  a  far  more  satisfactory  test  than  bandaging  the  ejes.  It  U  impossible 
to  8M  through  a  slate,  a  music  book,  or  a  piece  of  pasteboard ;  but  those  who 
ha,rt  carefully  experimented  on  the  asserted  clairvoyance  of  Mesmerized 
"subjects,"  know  well  that  the  best-arranged  bandages  may  be  shifted,  by  the 
working  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  sufficiently  to  x  ermit  the  use  of  the  eyes  in 
certain  directions. 
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page,  &  feat  which  greatly  astonished  his  Oermati  master^  who  wa«] 
present  at  the  time/* 

129.  The  effects  of  Attentioa  In  either  augmenting  or  dimiiiish* 
iiig  the  intensity  of  Sensations,  are  nmnifested,  not  only  in  reganil 
to  those  which  are  excited  by  external  Impressions,  btit  also  in  I 
respect  to  those  which  originate  within  the  body*    Every  one  is  aware  J 
how  difficult  it  18  to  remain  perfectly  at  rest,  especially  when  ther 
is  a  particular  motive  for  doing  so,  and  when  the  attention  is  strongly 
directed  to  the  object     This  is  exporieuced  whilst  a  Photographie 
likeness  is  being  taken,  even  when  the  position  is  chosen  by  thf 
individual,  and  a  support  is  adiipted  to  assist  him  in  rctiiining  it  '^ 
and  it  is  still  more  strongly  felt  by  the  performers  in  **  Tableau 
Vivans/'  who  cannot  keep  up  the  effort  for  more  than  three  or 
four  minutes. — On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Attention  is  strongly 
directed    to    an   entirely   different   object   (as,   for   example,   in 
listening  to  an  eloquent  sermon  or  an  interesting  lecture),  the 
body    may    remam    perfectly    motionless    for    a    much    longer 
period,    the     Sense-impresijions    which     would    otherwise    have 
induced  the  individual  to  change  his  position,   not  being  felt ; 
while   no   sooner  is  the   disoourse  ended,   than   a   simultaneoiu 
movement   of  the   whole  audience   takes  place,  every  one  then ' 
becoming   conscious    of  some    discomfurt,    which    he    seeks 
relieve.      This  is  especially  the   case   in  regai-d  to  the  Eesptr 
tory  sense ;   for   it  may  generally  be   observed  that  the  usual 
reflex    movements   do   not   suffice   for   the   perfect   aSmtion    of 
the  blood,  and   that  a  more   prolonged  insphation,  prompted  by 
an   uneasy  feeling,   takes  place   at  intervals;   but  tuider  Buch 
circumstances  as   those  just  alluded  to,  this  feeling  is  not  ex- 
pericnced  until  the  Attention  ceases  to  be  engaged  by  a  moni  j 
powerftd   stimulus,   and    then   it  manifests   itself  by  the   decpJ 
inspirations  which  accompany,  in  almost  every   individual,   the 
general  movement  of  the  body. — Sensations  may  even  be  called  < 
into  existence,  an  Sir  H.  Holland  has  pointed  ont^  by  the  deter 
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minate  direction  of  the  Att4jntioii  to  particular  parts  of  the 
body  : 

a.  **  The  Attention  by  an  effort  of  Will  concentrated  on  the  eenso- 
rium,  creates  certain  Tag:ue  feelioga  of  tension  and  iineasinefi^, 
caused  possibly  by  somo  change  in  the  circulatioii  of  tho  part; 
though  it  may  be  an  effect,  however  difficult  to  conceive^  on 
the  nenroue  syBtem  itself,  Bersiitence  in  this  eflTort,  'which  is 
seldom  indeed  posaiblo  beyond  a  short  time  without  confusion,  pro- 
duces results  of  much  more  complex  nature,  and  scarcely  to  be  dcEned 
by  any  common  terms  of  laxiguage.**  **  Stimulated  attention  will 
frequently  give  a  local  sense  of  arterial  pulsation  where  not  previously 
felt,  and  create  or  augment  those  singing  and  rushing  noises  in  tho 
ears,  which  probably  depend  on  the  circulation  through  the  capillary 
Teasels."  **A  similar  concentration  of  consciousness  on  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  creates  in  this  part  a  sonse  of  weight,  oppression,  or 
other  less  deEnite  uneasiness ;  and,  ^hen  the  stomach  is  fuil»  appears 
greatly  to  diBturb  the  due  digestion  of  the  food/^  The  state  and 
action  of  the  bladder  and  tho  bowels  ore  much  infiuenced  by  tho 
same  cause,  A  peculiar  sense  of  weight  and  restlessness  approaching 
to  cramp,  is  felt  in  a  limb  to  which  the  attention  is  particularly 
directed.  So,  a^gain,  if  the  attention  be  steadily  directed  to  almost 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  some  feeling  of  itchmg,  creeping. 
or  tickling  will  soon  be  experienced. — (C/Kipier*  an  Mtutal  Fhysivkigy^ 
pp,  18—24.) 

Evidence  will  hereafter  be  adduced,  that  this  direction  of  the 
Attention  changes  the  local  action  of  the  part ;  so  that,  if 
habitually  maintained,  it  may  produce  important  modifications  in 
its  Nutrition.  In  this  way  it  often  happens  that  a  rml  malady 
supervenes  upon  the  fancied  ailments  of  those,  in  whom  the  wont 
of  healthful  occupation  for  the  mind  leaves  it  free  to  dwell  upon 
its  own  Sensations ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strong  erpec- 
tatum  of  benefit  from  a  particular  mode  of  treatment,  will  often 
cure  diseajBes  that  involve  scvrious  organic  change  {Chap.  XIX* )^ 
Hence  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  cases  just  cited,  as  in  othets 
to  be  presently  noticed  (§  UO),  the  Sensations  really  originate 
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in  an  tmpreasioa  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  whicli  they  an& 

rcfcrrofl. 

150.  The  difference  between  poUiional  and  auUimatk  Attention, 

I  ikgnlnf  is  well  shown  by  the  difference  between  an  observant  and 

I  in   i3Dob»enrant   person ;   atill   more  by   the  plicnoraeoa  of  tliat 

[■tate  which  is  strangely  misnamed  "  absence  of  mind/'     One  man  \a 

[denigoated  as  observant,  whose  AVill  prevents  his  attention  frotn 

l>cin^  so  far  enchained  by  the  attractiveneaa  of  any  one  object, 

'  wli  ether  a  Sonseperception  or  an  internal  tmin  of  Thought,  as  to 

ititcrfere  with  the  reception  of  other  impressions ;  whilst  another  is 

lipoken  of   as   unobservant^  who,  by    allowing  his    attention  to 

temmn  engrossed  by  one  object^  whether  a  Sense-pcrception  or  a 

train  of  Thonght,  is  kept  from  bestowing  a  legitimate  share  of  it 

U]>on  the  other  impressions  which  he  receives  threii^h  either  hia 

[  ixtemal  or  his  internal  senses.     The  state  of  Ahstr actum  is  only 

I  an  intensified  condition  of  this  last  form  of  eiolusive  un -volitional 

attention  (§  iih), 

13L  The  effect  of  Attention  in  the  limitation  and  iniensifioatioii 

of  our  attenxal  sense-impressions,  is  exerted  also  u|x)n  those  Cerebtiil 

lopemtions  of  which  we  become  eonscious  as  states  of  Thought  and 

I  Emotion,  and  which  may  bo  conveniently  distinguished  as  inttmtU 

sense-impreMJous,      For  these,  like  the  preceding,  may  exclts  no 

more  than  a  pattm  cognizance  of  them  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 

<mr  attentbn  may  be  actively  directed  to  them.    And  the  result  of 

this  directioa  is  similar ;  for  the  Mental  state,  of  whatever  natui^  it 

inaj  be^  npon  which  the  attention  is  fixed,  becomes  int^msifitd  (o 

anch  a  degree,  as  to  exclude  for  the  time  the  cognisance  of  other 

tm|ireBsions ;  whilst  it  acquires  a  special  power  of  soggostiug  other 

I  Mental  states. — ^This  direction  of  the  attention  to  states  of  Csrebni] 

activity,  may,  like  its  direction  to  impressions  received  through  tlie 

l_4WgaiM  of  Sense,  be  either  ituicmoHc  or  toiUianal.    When  it  is 

tha  Mind  Is  cDgrossed  f[>r  the  time  bj  some  Idea  or 

in  Tirttie  of  the  intensity  witli  which  it  Y>as  baen  oaUad 
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up,  or  of  the  peculiar  hold  which  it  has  upon  our  nature ;  and  it 
may  remain  thus  fixed,  until  this  Mental  state  shall  have  given-rise 
to  some  other,  or  shall  have  expended  its  force  in  bodily  action,  or 
until  the  attention  has  been  determinately  detached  from  it  by  au 
exertion  of  the  Will.  But  volitional  Attention  consists  in  the 
fixation  of  the  Mental  gaze,  by  a  purposive  effort^  upon  some  single 
state,  or  on  some  class  of  Ideas  or  Feelings,  which  the  Ego  desires 
to  make  the  special  object  of  his  contemplation;  and  it  is  by  means 
of  this^eZec^i'n^  power,  and  of  the  tendency  of  the  Mental  state  thus 
intensified  to  call-forth  other  states  with  which  it  has  pre-formed 
links  of  association,  that  the  Will  acquires  that  directing  power  over 
the  current  of  Thought  and  Feeling,  which  characterizes  the  fully 
developed  Man  (§§  25-28). — ^Thus  it  is  in  the  degree  of  Attention 
which  we  bestow  upon  certain  classes  of  Ideas  presented  to  us  by 
suggestion,  that  our  power  of  determinately  ^mng  our  Minds  in 
any  particular  mode  consists ;  and  hence  we  see  the  fundamen* 
tal  importance  of  early  learning  to  fix  our  attention,  and  to  resist 
all  influences  which  would  tend  to  distract  it  And  this  is  essen* 
tial,  not  merely  to  the  advantageous  employment  of  oui-  Intellect 
tual  powers  in  the  acquirement  of  Knowledge,  but  also  to  the  due 
regulation  of  our  Emotional  nature  :  for  it  is  by  fixing  the  Atten-* 
tion  upon  those  states  of  feeling  which  we  desire  to  intensify, 
and,  conversely,  by  withdrawing  it  from  those  we  desire  to  repress 
(which  is  most  easily  effected  by  choosing  some  other  object  that 
exercises  a  healthful  attraction  for  us),  that  we  can  encourage 
the  growth  of  what  we  recognize  as  worthy,  and  can  keep  in 
check  what  we  know  to  be  wrong  or  undesirable. — ^This  part  of  th^ 
eabject  will  be  more  fully  treated  hereafter  (Chaps.  YI — IX). 
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132*  SenBation  is  tliat  primary  ctiange  iu  tbo  coEdition  of  the 
conscious  Ego^*  which  results  from  some  change  in  the  Non-t^  or 
External  World, — this  last  term  including  the  Bodily  organism 
itself  \  for  it  is  through  the  Instrumentality  of  a  oertaiii  part  of 
the  Nenroua  apparatus,  that  the  change  in  the  Non-ego  is  enabled 
to  affect  the  Ego.  A  physical  impression  made  upon  an  afferent 
nerve,  is  propagated  by  it  to  its  Ganglionic  centre  forming  part  of 
the  SensoriuM ;  and  according  to  the  particular  centre  which  is 
thus  affected,  will  be  the  nattire  of  the  Sensation  produced.  Thus 
impressions  on  the  OlfactivCj  Optic,  or  Auditory  nerves  excite 
eensatioDS  of  Smell,  Sight,  or  Hearing,  in  virtue  of  their  trans- 
missioa  to  the  Olfactive,  Optic,  or  Auditory  ganglia  respectively. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  similar  Impresdom  will  produce 
entirely  diverte  Seniatians,  according  as  they  are  made  on  one  or 
unother  of  the  nerves  of  Sense.  Electric  stimulation  does  tius 
most  effectively,  produdng  in  each  Sensoiy  nerve  the  change  which 
is  oeoessary  to  call  forth  the  particular  affection  of  the  CodscIous' 
nesi  to  which  it  ministers ;  so  that,  by  proper  management^  the 
Ego  may  be  made  oooscious  at  the  same  time  of  flashes  of  light,  of 
distinct  sounds,  of  &  phosphoric  odour,  of  a  peculiar  taate^  and  of  a 
feeling  of  pricking,  all  excited  by  the  same  stimulus,  tlie  effects  of 
which  are  modified  by  the  respective  pecttliaritiee  of  the  instnt- 


» FliTiiologiBtfl,  it  ift  true,  kav«  ap^koa  of  Semmticm  trvfA^nl  CV>««r»««#- 
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mmm  to  cloiitiiAU  Uuit  ckuic*  ia  tbo  it»te  «f  the  Ktftis 
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ments  through  which  it  operates.  So  pressure,  which  produces 
through  the  nerves  of  common  Sensation  the  feeling  of  resistance, 
is  well  known  to  occasion,  when  exerted  on  the  Eye,  the  sensation 
of  light  and  colours ;  and  when  made  with  some  violence  on  the 
Ear,  to  produce  a  ringing  sound.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  excite  sensa- 
tions of  Taste  and  Smell  by  mechanical  irritation ;  and  yet,  as  was 
shown  by  Dr.  Baly,  a  sharp  light  tap  on  the  papiUse  of  the  tongue 
excites  a  Taste  which  is  sometimes  acid,  sometimes  saline.  The 
sense  of  nausea  may  be  easily  produced,  as  is  familiarly  known,  by 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  fauces. — But  although  there  are  some 
stimuli  which  can  produce  sensory  impressions  on  all  the  nerves  of 
Sense,  those  to  which  any  one  is  specially  fitted  to  respond,  produce 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  rest.  Thus  the  Ear  cannot  distinguish 
the  slightest  difference  between  a  luminous  and  a  dark  object.  A 
tuning-fork,  which,  when  laid  upon  the  Ear  whilst  vibrating,  pro- 
duces a  distinct  musical  tone,  excites  no  other  sensation  when 
placed  upon  the  Eye,  than  a  slight  jarring  feeling,  which  is  a  modi- 
^cation  of  conmion  not  of  visual  sensation.  The  most  delicate 
Touch  cannot  distinguish  a  substance  which  is  sweet  to  the  Taste, 
from  one  which  is  bitter ;  nor  can  the  Taste  (if  the  communication 
between  the  mouth  and  the  nose  be  outo£f)  perceive  anything 
peculiar  in  the  most  strongly  odorous  bodies. — It  may  hence 
be  inferred  that  no  nerve  of  special  Sense  can  take^n  the  function 
of  another,  any  more  than  it  can  minister  to  common  Sensation 
<§38). 

133.  The  first  stage  in  the  Mental  operation  excited  by  a  Sense- 
impression,  is  the  localization  of  the  Sensation ;  and  this  is  clearly 
an  atUamcUic  action,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  it  is  primary  or  secondary,  a  congenital  Intmtion^ 
or  an  acquired  Instinct.  The  latter  view  is  perhaps  the  more  pro- 
bable ;  for  though  the  young  Infant  cries  when  it  feels  pain,  it  does 
not  show  by  any  sign  that  it  refers  that  pain  to  any  particular 
seat ;  and  we  ourselves  often  wake  out  of  sleep  with  a  feeling  of 
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diseamfort  or  distress,  which  we  are  not  at  first  sufficient] j 
wide-awake  to  refer  to  a  local  origin.  Yet  the  fuUy-dereloped 
Ccmseiousiion  imhesttatinglj  refers  Scnse-imprcssions  to  the 
erigw  of  the  nerres  that  convey  them  to  the  Seusorium ;  those  of 
ftnj  special  Sense  to  the  particul^ir  organ  of  that  sensCp  and  i 
%i  oonimon  Sensation  to  the  part  in  which  the  afferent 
tninki  haTe  thisir  roots.  There  is,  as  Professor  Huxley  has  phrased 
itj  "  fui  tJctrotlkion  of  that  consciousneaa  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
Brain,  to  a  definite  point  of  the  body ;  which  takes  phioe  without 
onr  yolition^  and  may  give  rise  to  ideas  which  are  contrary  to 
Ikct."  Thus  after  amputations,  the  patients  are  for  some  time 
ikffected  with  sensactions  (probably  excited  by  irritation  at  the  cut 
ends  of  the  nenres),  which  they  rc?fcr  to  the  fingers  or  toes  of  the 
lost  limbs ;  and  flashes  of  light  are  often  experienced  when  the  ^^ 
has  been  completely  extirpated^  aa  also  when  its  structure  haa  baaii 
destroyod  by  diaoase.  The  effects  of  the  Taliacotiaa  <^>etatioi& 
afford  a  oiiriously^iUustrative  example  of  this  principle ;  for  until 
the  flap  of  skin  from  which  the  new  nose  is  formed,  obtaiaa  Tiacsular 
and  nerrous  connections  in  ita  changed  situatiao«  the  acnaatidti 
firoduoed  by  touching  it  is  roferrod  Xjo  the  forehead. 

134.  There  are  oaaea,  howeTor^  in  which  Sensationa  are  ralenvd 
to  parts  quite  remote  from  those  on  which  the  impressioiui  aze 
mtide  that  giTe  rise  to  them«  Thus,  disease  of  the  hip-joint  ia  often 
fimt  uidicated  by  pain  in  the  knee  \  yanoua  disorders  of  the  litier 
epoasion  pain  under  the  loft  scapula ;  attention  ia  of^n  drawn  to 
diaeaaa  of  thii  heart  by  ahootiog  pains  along  the  arms ;  the  sense 
of  Qamea  la  moiw  oommooly  excited  by  oonditiona  of  the  stomach, 
than  by  the  dhreot  oouiaet  of  the  nauseating  substanoo  with  tha 
|0^gue  or  Isuoea ;  the  anddea  introduction  of  ice  into  the  stomaoh 
v31  eanaa  iotefiae  pain  to  the  aupra-orhital  region;  and  the  «aia 
pain  ia  froqttantly  ocoaaioiied  by  the  preaenea  of  add  in  tha 
atnaoamht  and  may  be  very  qoieUy  nlioTOl  by  ita  neutraltatioa 
viih  m  alhaH    It  wOl  ba  at«Q  that  in  moal  of  these  caaoL  %  ia 
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impossible  to  refer  the  sensations  to  any  direct  nervous  connection 
with  the  parts  on  which  the  impressions  are  made ;  and  they  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  accoimted-for,  than  by  supposing  that  these 
impressions  produce  Sensorial  changes,  which  are  referred  to  othei^ 
parts  in  virtue  of  some  central  track  of  communication  with  them, 
analogous  to  that  through  which  reflex  movements  are  excited. 
There  are  circumstances,  indeed,  which  seem  to  render  it  not  im- 
probable, that  just  as  the  impression  brought  by  the  afferent 
nerves  to  the  central  organs,  calls  forth  a  reflex  Motion  by  exciting 
the  nerve-force  of  a  motor  nerve,  it  may  produce  a  reflex  Sensor 
tion  by  a  like  excitation  of  a  sensory  nerve.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
after  a  long  continuance  of  some  of  these  reflex  sensations, 
the  organs  to  which  they  are  referred  often  themselves  become 
diseased,  although  previously  quite  healthy;  this  perversion  of 
their  normal  action  being  not  improbably  due  to  that  habitual 
direction  of  the  Attention  to  the  part^  which  is  prompted  by  the 
habitual  Sensation  (§  129). 

135.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  il)  that,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Sensations,  each  part  of  the  Nervous  apparatus  must  be 
in  a  state  of  activity,  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  ccm- 
stant  Circulation  of  blood ; — ^this  being  specially  needed  at  what 
may  be  considered  the  origins  of  the  Sensory  nerves  in  the  general 
sur&ce  of  the  Skin  and  in  the  organs  of  special  Sense,  and  at 
their  terminatiom  in  the  Ganglionic  centres.  An  enfeeblement  of 
the  circulation  where  impressions  are  first  received,  diminishes 
their  strength,  as  we  see  in  the  numbness  produced  by  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  main  artery  of  a  limb ;  and 
a  like  enfeeblement.  of  the  circulation  in  the  Ganglionic  centre 
through  the  instrumentality  of  which  we  are  rendered  ecnucious  of 
the  physical  impression,  produces  a  corresponding  torpor  of  Sensi- 
bility.  The  local  action  of  Cold,  in  like  manner,  produces  numb- 
ness, not  only  by  retarding  the  l>lood-circulation,  but  also  (it  would 
appear)  by  directly  lowering  the  conducting  power  of  the  Nerve 
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itself;  for  if  ooM  be  applied  to  an  afferent  ncrrO'tnink  m  iUcourm^ 
complete  iiiseuBibility  ib  produced  in  all  the  parts  from  which  it 
receives  fibres*  So,  local  anmtthetia  or  want  of  aetisibility  nmy  bo 
produced  by  the  action  of  Ether  or  Chloroform  on  the  nerves  of 
the  port — On  the  other  hand,  m  tliat  first  stage  of  local  Inflani- 
matiou  in  which  the  capjHary  circulation  is  undulj  active,  and  the 
heat  of  the  part  is  augmented,  there  is  an  unusual  susccptibiltty, 
or  "  tenderness/'  which  renders  ordinary  impressions  productire  of 
pain, 

136.  The  like  diminution  or  eialtation  of  Sensibility  may  ariso 
from  states  of  the  SensoriuuL  Thus  in  Slttp  there  is  a  want  of 
receptivity  for  ardiitary  Sense-impressions ;  though  extraordinary 
impressions  will  make  themselves  felt^  recalling  the  sleoptsr  to 
oonaeiousness.  In  the  profound  Cama  of  apoplexy  or  of  fuvco* 
tiBm^  on  the  other  hand^  complete  suspension  of  Sensorial  aeitvi^ 
is  produced,  in  the  one  case  by  continued  preonue  within  the 
skull  (which  probably  acta  by  disturbing  the  circolation),  in  the 
other  hj  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  on  the  nerve^eub- 
ttanoef  whilst  the  torpor  which  is  produced  by  continued  expoeure 
to  severe  Cold,  is  attributable  to  the  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the 
brain,  which  results  from  the  contraction  callcd-forth  by  tlie 
eold  in  the  veeieU  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body.  On  the 
ollker  hand,  there  are  etfttes  of  general  exiaHahon  of  Sensibiltlj, 
which  obviously  depend  upon  affections  of  the  S«nsoria]  centree. 
Thus  the  first  stage  of  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  is  characteiiied 
by  an  extreme  sneceptibility  of  tlus  kind ;  the  meet  OfdiBisy 
imprsaaians  of  Hght,  sound,  tev,  gmng  rise  to  sense!  Jeoa  of 
tmbcenble  Tioleiioei  Tbe  pieeecoe  of  eertatn  poieoiM^  at  leed^  la 
tbe  blood,  eoeieltiiiei  tadnoee  Am  eooditjoa  tcimed  kyimmAmUt  or 
iiortve  eemibililj;  ihoti^  U  more  oommonly  Indooee  loctl 
iweirtiiii,  or  wuil  oT emaiaily.-'In  aU  Iheae  oeiee  it  tepoteay 
elear  to  tlie  PkyeUofiel.  tlial  tli»  degree  in  wliidi  Senaelioiie  nw 
tdit  eotit^y  depeodt  ttpoo  the  eoodtlaoQ  ot  the  Mecheoiam  bj 
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the  instrumentality  of  which  Physical  Impressions  are  received 
and  are  translated  into  states  of  Consciousness. 

137.  It  is  no  less  certain,  however,  that  the  intensity  of 
Sensations  is  greatly  affected  by  the  degree  in  which  the  recipient 
Mind  is  directed  towards  them;  and  this  may  operate  in  regard 
either  to  Sensory  impressions  generally^  or  to  those  of  some 
particrdar  class.  Of  the  former  we  have  a  characteristic  example  ' 
in  what  is  known  as  the  hysterical  condition;  in  which  the 
patient's  Attention  is  so  fixed  upon  her  own  bodily  state,  that  the 
most  trivial  impressions  are  magnified  into  severe  pains;  while 
there  is  often  such  an  extraordinaiy  acuteness  to  sounds,  that  she 
overhears  a  conversation  carried-on  in  an  imdertone  in  an  adjoining 
room,  or  (as  in  a  case  known  to  the  Writer)  in  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  beneath.  There  is  here,  doubtless,  a  peculiar  Physical 
susceptibility  to  Nervous  impressions,  which  is  to  a  certain  degree 
remediable  by  medical  treatment ;  but  much  depends  upon  the 
diversion  of  the  patient's  Attention  from  her  own  fancied  ailments ; 
and  we  here  see  the  importance  of  the  af/f-determining  power  of 
the  Will,  which,  if  duly  exercised,  can  substitute  a  healthful  direc- 
tion of  the  Mental  activity,  for  the  marhid  imaginings  to  which  the 
patient  has  previously  yielded  herselfl* — The  transition  is  easy 
from  the  cases  in  which  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  real  Sensations, 
to  those  in  which  there  is  an  actual  prodw^tian  of  sensations 
not  originating  in  any  external  impressions,  by  an  expectation 
generated  in  the  Mind  itself  (§  147). 

138.  The  vividness  of  Sensations  usually  depends  rather  on  the 
degree  of  change  which  they  produce  in  the  system,  than  on 

*  Thii  condition  ii  by  no  means  pecaliar  to  Females;  although,  from  the 
greater  impressibilitj  of  the  Nenrous  system,  and  the  lower  deyelopment  of 
Volitional  power,  by  which  the  Sex  is  ordinarily  characterised,  it  is  more  common 
among  them  than  in  males.  It  is  often  fostered,  from  a  Tery  early  date,  by  the 
habit  in  which  injudicious  Parents  and  Nurses  indulge,  of  Jixing  the  Child's 
attention  on  any  litUe  hurt  or  ache,  instead  of  withdrawing  it  by  the  wunter* 
•Unction  of  some  object  of  interest   (See  §  269.) 
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the  tA$oiiii€  amjount  of  the  impressiag  force ;  and  thia  is  the 
with  regard  fdike  to  special  iind  to  ordinaiy  seusationa.  Thua» 
our  sensations  of  Heat  and  Cold  are  Qutirely  gpfrenied  \>J  the 
preTious  condition  of  the  parts  a0eeted;  aa  is  shown  hf  the 
well-known  experiment  of  putting  one  hand  into  hot  water,  the 
other  into  cold,  and  then  tranfiferring  Loth  into  tepid  water,  whieh 
will  aeem  coU  to  one  hand»  ami  mum  to  the  other.  Every  one 
knows,  too,  how  much  more  we  are  affected  hj  a  warm  day  at 
the  eommenoement  of  summer,  than  by  an  equal! j  hot  day 
later  in  the  season.  Tlic  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  Light 
and  Sound,  SmeU  and  Taste.  A  peraon  going  out  of  a  totally 
dark  room  into  one  moderately  bright^  is  for  the  time  painfully 
smpreaed  by  the  light,  but  soon  beoomes  habituated  to  it ;  whilst 
another^  who  enters  it  from  a  room  brilliantly  iUuminatcd,  will 
OQoaider  it  dark  and  glocxmy  Those  who  are  constantly  exposed 
to  Terj  loud  noises,  become  almo<it  unconsoioiis  of  then^  and  are 
cren  undisturbed  by  them  in  iUneas ;  and  the  medical  student  well 
kii0w«  that  even  the  effluria  of  the  dtsaectingHrooai  an  not  per- 
oesred,  when  the  Seosorittin  has  been  habituated  to  impranoos 
Uwy  produce:  although  an  intenniasion  of  sufficient  length  would, 
in  either  infff^ni?f^  oooasion  a  renewal  of  the  first  unpletamt  fedtpg»» 
when  the  tndiridual  ia  agaLi  subjected  to  the  tmpwion. — ^Thaa 
there  seems  reason  to  belieye  that  Sensorial  ehaoges  of  frequent 
ooemreiioep  ptodaee  a  modification  in  the  nutrittoii  of  the  Se&- 
•onitai  itaeU^  which  ^r^wHe  then,  aa  it  werOp  jiai  aa  the  Senrpoa 
qpstem  genenlly  may  be  ooiaidered  aa  gjnywhig-to  **ifeerviiie 
■timtilanta**  hd^tnally  taken-tn  (^  1^);  lor  noi  only  woold 
the  piodiiotkici  eC  such  a  modifieataoo  be  quite  in  aooordsiKoe  with 
UM  ^eueial  ppettomtBii  oi  Jfutniion,*  hot  we  can  aeaieely  eWfcar- 
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wise  explain  the  progressive  formation  of  that  connection  between 
Sensorial  changes  and  Motor  actions,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
''secondarily  automatic"  movements  (§  191)b  Hence  it  seems 
reasonable  to  attribute  that  diminution  in  the  force  of  Sensations 
which  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  their  Iiabitual  recurrence,  to 
the  want  of  such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Sensorium,  as  is 
needful  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  Consciousness;  the 
effects  which  they  at  first  induced  being  no.  longer  experienced  in 
the  same  degree,  when  the  structure  of  that  part  has  accommodated 
itself  to  them. — But  the  same  principle  does  not  apply  to  those 
impressions  to  which  the  aUentum  is  habitually  directed ;  for 
these  lose  none  of  their  power  of  exciting  Sensations  by  frequent 
repetition ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  so  much  more  readily  re- 
cognized, that  they  affect  the  Consciousness  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  Ego  is  insensible  to  much  stronger  impressions  of 
other  kinds  (§  480). 

139.  Subjective  Sensations, — The  designation  "subjective"  is 
commonly  given  to  all  ^those  Sensations  which  arise  out  of  either 
bodily  or  mental  states,  whose  existence  is  not  consequent  upon 
any  "objective"  or  external  change.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it 
should  be  limited  to  those  which  arise  from  the  workings  of  the 
£go'8  own  Mind ;  since  those  which  are  produced  by  Physical 
impressions  made  on  the  nerves  within  his  Body,  just  as  truly 
belong  to  the  Non-tgo^  as  do  those  made  by  impressions  operating 
from  tffithout.  Thus,  for  example,  when  incipient  Inflammation 
of  a  part  produces  the  sense  of  Heat  in  it,  exactly  resembling  that 
which  would  be  excited  by  the  proximity  of  a  heated  body,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Physical  impression  on  the  afferent 
nerves  0/  the  part,  exciting  Sensorial  change,  is  the  same  in  both 
cases :  such  a  Sensation,  therefore,  is  no  more  truly  "  subjective  '* 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.     But  when  a  "biologized'' 

aHeration  of  the  Nntrition  of  ihe  tiBsae  by  repeated  doees,  m  that  no  further 
dMnge  can  be  prodaoed  by  the  ifiiaiitity  originally  taken. 
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subject  ia  made  to  believe  that  a  body  he  holds  in  hie  hands  is 
tmbearobly  hot,  and  throws  it  down  accordingly  (§  458),  the 
mmorial  change  iii  produced  by  the  Mental  snggestion  ;  the 
Sensation,  which  is  nnly  referred  to  the  locality  by  the  mental 
preconception,  being  the  creation  of  the  Ego  himself, 

140.  Of  those  so-called  **  subjective  "  Sensations  which  have 
their  origin  in  local  changes  that  produce  impressions  on  the 
nerves  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  referred^  we  have  examples 
in  the  flashes  of  light  which  arc  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the 
Retina  or  of  the  Optic  nerve  ;  and  in  the  ringing  in  the  ears,  which, 
wbUe  sometimes  due  to  a  disordered  condition  affecting  the 
nervous  apparatus  within  the  eara  themselves,  appears  more 
frequently  to  arise  from  on  aflfection  of  the  Auditory  nerve  in  its 
course  by  the  pulsations  of  a  neighbouring  artcr)-.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  persistence  of  a  bad  taste  or  of  an  unpleasant 
odour,  having  no  source  outtide  the  body,  is  often  to  be  attri- 
buted to  analogous  local  changes  wUhin  it  —  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  probably  no  kind  of  Sensation  that  may  not  be 
produced  by  phyaical  conditions  of  the  Sensorium^  which  have  not 
been  induoed  by  impressiona  transmitted  thither  by  the  afferent 
nerves,  but  which  arise  from  morbid  changes,  either  in  its  own  sub- 
sfcanoe^  or  in  the  blood  which  circulates  through  it.  For  subjective 
MUatioiiB  are  among  the  commonest  indications  of  incipient 
Br^-disease ;  and  they  are  especially  noticeable  as  results  of  the 
lireeeooe  of  ^xmioju  in  the  blood,  whose  action  is  specially  exerted 
Ota  the  Cephalic  nerve-centres. 

141.  Wo  have  now  to  consider,  however,  that  class  of  Iru/jr 
"  subjective  "  Sensations,  of  which  the  origin  is  to  be  looked-for, 
neither  in  local  impreasiona  on  the  nerves  of  the  external  senses, 
nor  In  abnormal  affections  of  the  Sensonum ;  but  in  impressiom 
transmitted  to  the  Scnsorium  by  the  *'  nerves  of  the  internal 
senses,^'  which  convey  to  it  tho  results  of  changes  taking  placa 
in  that  oortical  layer  of  the  Cerebrum  which  we  have  i 
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to  regard  as  the  instrument  of  the  higher  Psychical  operations 
(§  100). 

142.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Sensations  formerly 
experienced  are  rej^roduced  in  Dreaming,  with  a  yiyidness  and 
reality  quite  equal  to  that  with  which  his  consciousness  was 
originally  impressed  by  the  actual  objects.  And  this  not 
unfrequently  happens  also  in  the  waking  state ;  in  which  we  are 
able  distinctly  to  trace-out  the  causation  of  this  reproduction^  in  the 
suggestive  action  of  pre-formed  Ideational  associations  (§§  101, 
103).  Of  these  associative  actions,  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  the  Cerebrum  is  the  instrument ;  and  the  mechanism 
by  which  they  occasion  the  reproduction  of  Sensations,  has  been 
already  explained  to  be  (according  to  the  Writer's  view)  the  trans- 
mission to  the  Sensorium,  along  the  nerves  of  the  internal  senses, 
of  an  impression  equivalent  to  that  which  it  originally  received 
through  the  nerves  of  the  external  senses  (§§  99 — 105). — ^But  if 
Cerebral  (ideational)  states  can  reproduce  Sensations,  they  can  also 
produce  them;  and  as  this  fact  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  our  interpretation  of  a  large  class  of  phenomena  to  which 
attention  has  been  drawn  of  late  years  imder  the  designations 
"  Odylism,"  "  Spiritualism,"  &c.,  it  will  be  desirable  to  adduce  the 
proofs  of  it  in  some  detail  For  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  the  advocates  of  these  doctrines  appealing  to  **  the  evidence 
of  their  senses "  as  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  phenomena  which  they  believe  themselves  to  have  witnessed ; 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  more  faUacunu  than 
that  evidence,  when  the  Mind  is  previously  "possessed"  by  an 
idea  of  what  the  Sense-impressions  are  to  be.  Of  this  we  have  an 
apposite  illustration  in  the  well-known  exclamation  of  Dr.  Pearson, 
"  Bless  me,  how  heavy  it  is,"  when  he  first  poised  upon  his  finger 
the  globule  of  Potassium  produced  by  the  battery  of  Sir  H.  Davy ; 
bis  preconception  of  the  coincidence  between  metallic  lustre  and 
high  specific  gravity,  causing  him  to  feel  that  as  ponderousi 
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wliich  the  unerring  test  of  the  balance  determined  to  be  lighter 
than  water.  The  excitement  of  the  pecidifir  sensation  of 
tickling  in  %  **ticlcliah"  person,  by  a  threatening  movement 
that  BUggesU  the  idea,  and  of  that  of  creeping  or  itching  by 
the  mention  of  bed-infesting  insects  to  those  ^ho  are  pocu* 
liarly  liable  to  their  attacks,  are  familiar  instances  of  the  same 
fact 

1 43.  In  the  two  following  cases  related  by  Professor  Bennett^ 
the  ctlect  of  the  Idea  was  not  limited  to  the  production  of  the 
Scusatioiis,  but  extended  itself  to  the  consequencee  which  would 
have  followed  those  sensationSi  if  their  supposed  cause  had  been 
real: — 

d*  "A  clergyman  told  me.  that  some  time  age  suspicions  were 
entertained  in  his  parish,  of  a  woman  who  was  suppoaod  to  hsTe 
poisoned  her  newly-born  infant,  Tbe  coffin  was  exhumed,  and  the 
Procurator-fiscal,  who  attended  with  the  medical  men  to  examine  the 
body,  declared  that  he  already  perceiTed  the  odour  of  deoomposidon, 
which  made  him  feel  faint »  and  in  consequence  he  withdrew.  But, 
on  opening  the  cofEn,  it  was  found  to  bo  empty ;  and  it  was  after* 
wards  ascertained  that  no  child  had  been  bom,  and  consequently  ao 
murder  committed/* 

h.  The  second  case  is  yet  more  remarkable.  *'  A  butcher  was  brought 
into  the  shop  of  Mr*  Macfarlan,  the  druggist »  from  the  market-place 
opposite,  labouring  under  a  terrible  accident.  The  man,  on  trying  to 
hook-up  a  heavy  piece  of  meat  above  his  head,  elipped,  snd  the  sharp 
hook  penetrated  his  arm,  so  that  he  himself  was  suspended.  On 
being  examined,  he  was  pale,  almost  pulseless,  and  expressed  himself 
as  snfforiog  loute  agony.  The  arm  could  not  be  moved  without 
eau^g  exoeadvo  pain  ;  and  in  cutting^off  the  sleeve,  he  frequently 
cried  out ;  yet  whon  the  arm  was  exposed,  it  was  found  to  be  quite 
umi^jured,  the  hook  having  only  traversed  the  sleeve  of  his  oos^t** 
— {Tkt  Mvmenc  Manm  of  1851.) 

Ko  STidsDoe  eovld  be  stronger  than  thali  afforded  by  tho  almcsi 
pulseless  ooodltion  of  the  subject  of  the  second  of  these  cnseUt  as 
to  the  rmifig  of  the  sercre  pain  which  hs  eiperieiioed ;  ssd  jei 
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this  pain  entirely  arose  from  his  Mental  conviction  that  the  hook 
had  penetrated  the  flesh  of  his  arm. 

144.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  scientific  world  was  startled 
by  the  announcement  made  by  Baron  von  Reichenbach  (who  had 
previously  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a  chemist)  of  the 
discovery  of  "  a  new  Imponderable/' — a  peculiar  Force  existing  in 
nature  and  embracing  the  Universe,  distinct  from  all  known  forces 
— to  which  he  gave  the  name  Odyle.  This  force  could  only  be 
recognised  by  the  effects  it  produced  on  certain  ''  sensitive  sub- 
jects;" who  could  Mtfy  it  was  averred,  flames  streaming  frt)m  the 
poles  of  magnets,  could  tmdl  odours  issuing  from  them,  and  could 
fed  sensations  of  warmth  or  coolness  when  magnets  were  drawn 
over  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body ;  some  of  them  being  also 
similarly  affected  by  crystals ;  and  one,  in  particular,  by  almost 
any  substance  whatever,  so  that  she  saw  (in  the  dark)  flames  issuing 
frx>m  nails  or  hooks  in  a  wall,  or  streaming  frx)m  the  finger-ends  of 
human  beings.  Experienced  Physicians,  however,  at  once  recog- 
nized in  Baron  Reichenbach's  descriptions,  the  influence  of  the 
ideas  with  which  these  "  sensitives  "  had  become  "  possessed ; "  the 
phenomena  being  only,  under  another  form,  the  manifestations  of 
a  tendency  with  which  they  were  previously  familiar  in  Hyste- 
rical and  Hypochondriacal  patients.  Hence  there  was  to  them 
nothing  m  the  least  surprising  in  the  fact,  that  such  persons, 
placed  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  for  tufo  hours,  could  be  brought  to 
see  a  multitude  of  luminous  phenomena,  could  hear  varied  sounds, 
could  smell  odours,  and  could  touch  intangible  things,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  ^'  Odyle "  whatever,  by  the  mere  suggestion  of 
what  they  were  to  experience.  And  although  Reichenbach  him- 
self considered  that  he  had  taken  adequate  precautions  to  exclude 
the  conveyance  of  any  suggestion  of  which  his  "sensitives"  should 
be  conscious,  yet  those  who  were  fiuniliar  with  the  extrtiordinaiy  re- 
ceptivity for  Sense-impressions  which  is  a  special  characteristic  of 
Hysterical  subjects  (§  137),  could  readily  discern  thd  modes  in 
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which  Biich  suggestions  would  reiich  the  **  sensitives,**  without  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  openitor. 

145.  The  very  fact  that  no  mam/esttttwn  of  tAU  supposed  Force 
cnuid  be  obtained^  except  through  the  comcioiu  Human  being*  was 
quite  sufficient  to  convmce  every  phOosophic  investigator,  that  he 
had  to  do,  not  with  a  new  Phytjical  Force^  but  with  a  peculiar 
phase  of  Psychical  action,  by  no  means  unfiiniiliar  to  such  as  had 
previonaly  studied  the  influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body. 
From  this  point  of  view,  Heichcnbach's  researches  were  accepted  as 
iin  important  contribution  to  Mental  Physiology  ;  and  this  estimate 
of  their  character  was  entirely  confirmed  by  the  inquiries  of  Mr 
Braid,  of  Manchester,  who  was  early  led  to  the  adoption  of  it  by 
the  experience  he  had  already  gained  in  a  parallel  line  of  investiga- 
tion, the  results  of  which  had  thrown  great  light  on  the  phemn 
mena  of  Mesmerism  (Chaps.  XIV,  XV).  For  he  found  that  whatever 
Sensations  were  producible  by  the  agency  of  magneta,  crystaky 
Ac,,  the  very  same  sensations  occurred  when  the  "subjects^ 
hrlieved  that  such  agency  wna  being  employed,  although  nothiag 
what^ever  was  really  being  done ;  and  further,  that  the  chanetir 
of  the  Sensations  experienced  by  the  **  subjeots  **  depended  feiy 
much  on  the  Ideas  they  had  been  led  to  form  of  them,  eitlier  by 
their  own  mental  action,  or  by  the  suggestion  of  otheri.  The 
fdlowing  are  a  few  examples  of  the  rcsultji  obtained  by  Mr.  Braid, 
of  many  of  which  the  Writer  was  himself  a  witness : — 

'*  A  lady,  upwards  of  fifty-six  years  of  age»  in  perfect  health,  and 
wide  awake,  having  been  taken  into  a  dark  closet,  and  desired  to 
look  at  the  poles  of  the  powerful  horse- shoe  magnet  of  nine  elements, 
and  describe  what  the  saw,  declared,  after  looking  a  considerable 

*  Thttt  RllkoQgk  otrtftia  ai  iJbm  ^'waiiliTM*'  f«U  tlteir  kftada  p»«eifiilly 
Aitnotcd  towvds  a  m^pieli  yel,  ■■  BiiabtabMh  kinaill  eoalMKd,  wiMa  tlit 
mAgnet  vu  poind  ia  a  ddkate  bakae^,  tad  Ui«  band  w«i  pbotd  ftbort  at 
Une^th  it,  ihM  wko^ima  woi  ntver  drown  tpwardt  th«  hand.  The  **Attmeti«ti,'* 
liMrarorv,  yibo^  rvol  io  iM  **«iibj«cl  '*  «l  it,  vai  |ia«nl«d  b^f  1^  Idfa  is  tke 
Bwa  Iliad  iiiU). 
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time,  that  ahe  saw  nothing.  However,  after  I  told  her  to  look 
attentively,  and  she  would  see  fire  come  out  of  it,  she  speedily  saw 
sparks,  and  presently  it  seemed  to  her  to  burst  forth,  as  she  had 
witnessed  an  artificial  representation  of  the  volcano  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  at  some  public  gardens.  Without  her  knowledge,  I  closed 
down  the  lid  of  the  trunk  which  contained  the  magnet,  IajA  still  the 
tame  appearances  were  described  as  visible.  By  putting  leadiog 
questions,  and  asking  her  to  describe  what  she  saw  from  another 
part  of  the  closet  (where  there  was  nothing  but  bare  walls),  she 
went  on  describing  various  shades  of  most  brilliant  coruscations 
and  flame,  according  to  the  leading  questions  I  had  put  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  fundamental  ideas.  On  repeating  tho 
experiments,  similar  results  were  repeatedly  realised  by  this  patient. 
On  taking  this  lady  into  the  said  closet  after  the  magnet  had  been 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  house,  she  still  perceived  the  same 
visible  appearances  of  light  and  flame  when  there  was  nothing  but. 
the  bare  walls  to  produce  them ;  and,  two  weeks  after  the  magnet 
was  removed,  when  she  went  into  the  closet  by  herself,  the  mere 
association  of  ideas  was  sufiQcient  to  cause  her  to  realize  a  visible 
representation  of  the  same  light  and  flames.  Indeed  such  had  been 
the  case  with  her  on  entering  the  closet,  ever  since  the  few  first  times 
she  saw  the  light  and  flames.  In  like  manner,  when  she  was  made 
to  touch  the  poles  of  the  magnet  when  wide  awake,  no  manifestations 
of  attraction  took  place  between  her  hand  and  the  magnet ;  but  the 
moment  the  idea  was  suggested  that  she  would  be  held  fast  by  its 
powerful  attraction,  so  that  she  would  be  utterly  unable  to  separate 
her  hands  from  it,  such  result  was  realized ;  and,  on  separating  it 
by  the  suggestion  of  a  new  idea,  and  causing  her  to  touch  the  other 
pole  in  like  manner,  predicating  that  it  would  exert  no  attractive 
power  for  the  fingers  or  hand,  such  negative  effects  were  at  once 
manifested. — I  know  this  lady  was  incapable  of  trying  to  deceive 
myself,  or  others  present;  but  she  was  self-deceived  and  spell-bound  by 
the  predominance  of  a  pre-conceived  idea,  and  was  not  less  surprised 
at  the  varying  powers  of  the  instrument  than  others  who  witnessed 
the  results."— (T7ic  Power  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body,  1846,  p.  20.) 

146.  Other  "subjects "  taken  by  Mr.  Braid  into  his  dark  closet, 
and  unable  to  see  anything  in  the  first  instance,  when  told  to  look 
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steadily  nt  a  certain  point  (though  there  was  no  magiiet  there), 
and  asaured  that  they  would  see  fiame  and  light  of  various  coloura 
issuing  from  it,  very  soon  declared  that  they  saw  them ;  and  in 
ftome  of  them,  **  individunla  of  a  highly  concentrative  and  imaginar 
tivc  turn  of  mind/'  the  some  sensations  could  be  called  up  in  open 
daylight  The  following  waa  on  eixperiment  made  wi/A  and  wUJiouC 
the  magnet,  upon  the  scnaatious  of  the  general  surface;  the  ''sub- 
ject "  being  a  young  gentleman  twenty-one  years  of  age : — 

a*  **1  first  operated  on  his  right  hand,  by  drawing  a  powerful  horse- 
shoe magnet  over  the  hand,  without  contact^  whilst  the  anosture 
was  attached.  He  immediately  obaer^^cd  a  Bensatlon  of  cold  follow 
the  course  of  the  magnet  I  reversed  the  passes,  and  he  felt  it  ku 
add,  but  he  felt  no  attraetion  between  hia  hand  and  the  magnet,  I 
then  removed  the  crosa-bar,  and  tried  the  effect  with  both  polea 
alternately,  but  sttll  there  was  no  change  in  the  effect,  and  decidedly 
no  proof  of  attraction  between  his  hand  and  the  magnet. — In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  desired  him  to  look  aside  and  hold  his 
hat  between  his  eyes  and  his  hand,  and  observe  the  effects  when  I 
operated  on  him,  whilst  he  could  not  see  my  pnxseediogs.  He  very 
aoon  described  a  recurrence  of  the  same  sort  of  sensations  as  those  he 
Iblt  in  the  morning,  but  they  speedily  became  more  intense,  and 
extended  up  the  arm,  producing  rigidity  of  the  member.  In  the 
course  of  two  minutes  this  feeling  attacked  the  other  arm,  and  to 
some  extent  the  whole  bod/:  and  he  was,  moreover,  seized  with  a  fit 
of  involuntary  laughter,  like  that  of  hysteria,  which  continued  for 
several  minutes — in  fact,  until  I  put  an  end  to  the  experiment 
His  first  remark  was,  '  Kow  this  experiment  clearly  proves  thai 
there  must  be  some  intimate  connection  between  mineral  Magoetisni 
and  Mesmerism ;  for  I  was  most  strangely  affected*  and  could  not 
possibly  resist  laughing  during  the  extraordinary  sensations  with 
which  my  whole  body  was  seized,  as  you  drew  the  magnet  over  wtf 
hand  and  aim.'  I  replied  that  I  drew  a  very  different  oonclnatcn 
from  the  aaipftriments,  as  /  had  nnrr  used  ih«  magmet  at  QU^  mot  held 
iU  nor  anythiiig  else,  near  to  him ;  and  that  the  whole  ptovod  tha 
truth  of  mj  posUbn  as  to  the  extraordinary  power  of  thm  lHud  ont 
the  Bodj/'H[rjJ».  nt,  p,  U.j 
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Phenomena  of  the  same  kind  were  foimd  to  be  producible  without 
the  use  of  a  Magnet  at  all : — 

&.  ''Another  interesting  case  of  a  marriedlady,  lezperimented  within 
presence  of  her  husband,  was  as  follows.  I  requested  her  to  place  her 
hand  on  the  table,  with  the  palm  upwards,  so  situated  as  to  enable 
her  to  observe  the  process  I  was  about  to  resort  to.  I  had  previously 
remarked,  that  by  my  drawing  something  slowly  over  the  hand,  without 
contact,  whilst  the  patient  concentrated  her  attention  on  the  process, 
she  would  experience  some  peculiar  sensations  in  consequence.  I 
took  a  pair  of  bor  scissors,  and  drew  the  bowl  of  the  handle  slowly  from 
the  wrist  downwards.  I  had  only  done  so  a  few  times,  when  she 
felt  a  creeping,  chilly  sensation,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles,  so  as  to  toss  the  hand  from  the 
table,  as  the  members  of  a  prepared  frog  are  agitated  when  gal- 
vanized. I  next  desired  her  to  place  her  ciher  hand  on  the  table,  in  like 
manner,  but  in  such  a  position,  that  by  turning  her  head  in  the  opposite 
direction  she  might  not  see  what  was  being  done,  and  to  watch  her 
sensations  in  that  hand,  and  tell  us  the  result.  In  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  similar  phenomena  were  manifested  as  with  the  other 
hand,  although  in  this  instance  /  had  done  nothing  whatever,  and  was 
not  near  her  hand.  I  now  desired  her  to  watch  what  happened  to 
her  hand,  when  I  predicted  that  she  would  feel  it  become  eM;  and 
the  result  was  as  predicted;  and  vice  vend,  predicting  that  she 
would  feel  it  become  intensely  hot,  such  was  realized.  When  I 
desired  her  to  think  of  the  tip  of  her  nose,  the  predicted  result 
either  of  heat  or  cold  was  speedily  realized  in  that  part. 

''  Another  lady,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  being  operated  on  in  the 
same  manner,  whilst  looking  at  my  proceedings,  in  the  course  of 
half  a  minute,  described'  the  sensation  as  that  of  the  blood  rushing 
into  the  fingers ;  and  when  the  motion  of  my  pendL-case  was  from 
below  upwards,  the  sensation  was  that  of  the  current  of  blood  being 
reversed,  but  less  rapid  in  its  motion.  On  resuming  the  downward 
direction,  the  original  feeling  recurred,  stiU  more  powerfully  than  at 
first. — ^This  lady  being  requested  now  to  look  aside,  whilst  I  operated, 
reaiized  similar  aeneations,  and  that  whilst  I  was  doing  nothing, 

"  The  husband  of  this  lady,  twenty-eight  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
came  into  the  room,  shortiy  after  the  above  experiment  was  finished 
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She  was  very  desirous  of  my  trying  the  effect ^upon  Hm,  oa  he  wa«  in 
perfect  health.  I  requested  him  to  extend  hii  right  ann  laterallyi  and 
let  it  rest  on  a  chair  wilh  the  palm  upwardav  to  turn  his  head  in  the 
opposite  direction,  bo  that  he  might  not  see  what  I  waa  doing,  and  to 
oonoentrate  his  attention  on  the  feelings  which  might  arise  during 
my  process.  In  about  half- a -minute  he  felt  an  aura  like  a  breath  of 
air  passing  along  the  band ;  in  a  little  after,  a  slight  pricking,  and 
predently  a  feeling  passed  along  the  arm»  as  far  as  the  elbow,  which 
he  described  as  similar  to  that  of  being  slightly  electrified  : — all  thfs^ 
while  I  had  been  doing  nothing,  beyond  watching  what  might  be 
realised.  I  then  desired  him  to  tell  me  what  he  felt  now, — speaking 
in  snob  a  tone  of  toico,  as  was  calculated  to  lead  him  to  helievo  I  was 
operating  in  some  different  mannor.  The  result  was  that  the  former 
sensations  ceased ;  but  when  I  requested  him  once  more  to  tell  ma 
what  he  felt  noti%  the  former  sensations  rocurred*  I  then  whispered 
to  bis  wife»  hut  in  a  tone  sufEciently  loud  to  be  overheard  by  him, 
observe  now,  and  you  will  find  his  fingors  begin  to  draw,  and  his 
hand  will  become  clenched, — see  how  the  little  finger  begins  to  move, 
and  such  was  the  case ;  see  the  next  one  also  going  in  like  manner, 
and  such  effects  followed ;  and  finally,  the  entire  hand  closed  firmly » 
with  a  very  unpleasant  drawing  motion  of  the  whole  flexor-musclea 
of  the  fore- arm.  I  did  nothing  whatever  to  this  patient  until  the 
fingers  were  nearly  closed,  when  I  touched  the  palm  of  his  hand  with 
the  point  of  my  finger,  which  caused  it  to  close  more  rapidly  and 
firmly.  After  it  had  remained  so  for  a  short  time,  I  blew  upon  tho 
hand^  which  dissipated  the  previously  existing  mental  impreasion, 
and  instantly  the  hand  became  relaxed.  The  high  respectability  and 
intelligenoe  of  this  gentleman  rendered  his  teatimony  very  valuable ; 
and  especially  so,  once  he  was  not  only  wide  awake,  but  had  nevar 
been  either  mesmerised,  hypnotised,  or  so  tested  before. — {Op.  eiL^ 
pp,  16—17.) 


147.  The  remilla  thua  obtained  by  experiment,  beinjjat  the  same 
time  consist^mt  with  ordinary  Medical  experience*  and  a/sirordani 
with  Physiological  probability,  have  on  adequate  claim  to  accept- 
aaoo  as  Scientific  facis ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  principle  be 
I  admitted  thai  rt^  Sentatiam  an  yrodua^k  6y  Mattal  i 
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this  principle  furnishes  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  a  large 
number  of  those  *'  spiritualistic"  experiences,  in  which  objects  are 
affirmed  to  be  actually  seen  and  felt,  that  only  exist  in  the 
Imagination  of  the  "subjects"  of  them.  It  has  been  no  less 
happily  than  philosophically  said  by  the  Laureate,  that  "  Dreams 
are  true  while  they  last ;"  but  we  become  conscious  in  our  waking 
state  of  the  ''  objective"  unreality  of  what  was  for  the  time  real  to 
us,  by  its  discordance  with  that  general  resultant  of  our  waking 
experiences  which  we  call  "  Common  Sense."  (Chap.  XI.)  Occa- 
sionally we  are  puzzled  to  answer  the  question,  "  Did  this  really 
happen,  or  did  I  dream  it  ? " — our  perplexity  arismg  from  the  fact, 
that  the  ''  trace"  of  what  passed  in  our  dream  equals  in  yividness 
that  which  would  have  been  left  by  the  actual  occurrence,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  our  experience,  in  the  idea 
that  it  nUght  have  happened. — Now  when  a  number  of  persons 
who  are  ''  possessed"  with  the  current  ideas  in  regard  to  Spiritual- 
istic manifestations,  sit  for  some  time  in  a  dark  room  in  a  state 
of  ''  expectant  attention,"  it  is  conformable  to  all  scientific  pro- 
bability that  they  should  He  luminous  manifestations,  should 
vtmU  flowers,  should /eeZ  the  contact  of  spirit-hands  or  the  crawl- 
ing of  liye  lobsters,  or  should  luar  musical  sounds  or  the  Yoices  of 
departed  Mends, — just  as  they  are  prompted  to  do  by  their  own 
course  of  thought,  or  by  the  suggestions  of  others ;  the  correction 
of  these  dreamy  imaginings,  by  bringing  common  sense  and 
scientific  knowledge  to  bear  upon  them,  being  just  what  the 
votaries  of  the  doctrine  referred-to  scornfully  repudiate. 

148.  Very  nearly  connected  with  the  foregoing,  are  the  pheno- 
mena o{ Spectral  Illusions  ;  which,  like  the  creations  of  dreaming  or 
delirium,  are  the  products  of  the  excitement  of  Sensorial  activity 
by  Cerebral  change,  operating  through  the  "  nerves  of  the  internal 
senses ;"  the  essential  difference  being  that  as  the  Sensorium  is 
not  closed  to  external  impressions,  these  mental  images  mingle 
with  the  sensations  called  forth  by  objective  realities.  A  simple  but 
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very  illustrative  case  of  tliia  kind,  which  occurred  in  the  experience 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,  haa  alroadj  been  cited  (§103) ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  ore  to  rcgjird  in  the  same  light  that  Spectrum 
of  the  Sun^  which  Sir  Ibooc  Newton  was  able  to  recall  by  going 
iBto  the  dark  aud  directing  bis  mind  intewsiely,  "  as  when  a  man 
lcK>kB  earnestly  to  see  a  thing  which  ia  difficult  to  be  seen,"  an^ 
whichy  after  a  firequent  repetition  of  this  process,  came  (he  f^j% 
to  return  **  as  often  as  I  began  to  meditate  on  the  phenomena,  even 
though  I  lay  in  bed  at  midnight  with  my  curtains  dmwn."  For 
jdthough  phenomena  of  thia  class  are  often  regarded  as  ocular 
spectra  produced  by  retinal  cliange,  their  reproduction  by  mental 
states  seems  to  place  them  in  the  same  category  as  the 
TistuJ  sensations  which  are  distinctly  reproduced  by  Memory, 
that  i%  by  certbral  chxmge  (§102).  In  fact,  there  is  sock 
a  gmdational  transition  ^m  the  one  state  to  another,  that  it 
floema  dear  that  they  have  a  common  origin.  Thus  Dr.  Aber> 
orombie  {Inqtdriei  conctmtn^  the  IntelUctnal  Powen,  5th  EdiLp 
p,  SS2)  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  wn^  all  his  liie 
haunted  by  Spectral  figures,  and  could  call  up  any  at  will,  by  directing 
his  attention  steadily  to  some  conception  of  his  own  mind^  wliidi 
might  either  consist  of  a  figure  or  a  scene  that  he  had  teen,  or  might 
be  a  oompositiou  of  his  own  imagination :  but  although  posaeasing  thm 
fkeolty  of  pnxiuetng  the  illuMion^  he  had  no  power  of  baa!sbbg  it  * 
ao  that  when  he  had  callcd-up  any  particular  figure  or  scene,  be 
oould  not  say  how  long  it  might  continue  to  haimt  him.  In  this  case 
the  Sensorial  state  produced  by  Cerebnd  action  ao  closely  resembled 
the  impression  prodncocl  t»y  the  actual  object,  that^  on  meeting  a 
fHend  in  the  shreot,  the  suhjcot  of  it  could  not  satisfy  hinneif 
whether  be  saw  the  real  indiriduol  or  the  speiStnl  fignrsy  sato  bj 
touching  his  body,  or  by  hearing  the  sound  uf  his  footatcpa, — the 
oorrection  Inking  heru  supplied  by  other  Sense-improssions.  In 
eartain  instances  the  unreality  of  these  pliuntasms^  however  vivid,  is 
recognised  by  the  Intellect^  &nin  the  oonsi deration  of  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  they  occur:  as  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Nicolai,  who,  when  suffering  from  intermittent  fever,  saw  coloured 
pictures  of  landscapes,  trees,  and  rocks,  resembling  framed  paint- 
ings, but  of  half  the  natural  size ;  so  long  as  he  kept  his  eyes 
closed,  they  imderwent  constant  changes,  some  figures  disappearing 
while  new  ones  showed  themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  he  opened  his 
eyes,  the  whole  vanished.  The  following  is  another  case  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  same  Sensorial  condition  as  in  dreaming  or 
delirium  was  accompanied  by  an  Intellectual  recognition  of  its 
objective  unreality : — 

"  We  knew  a  gentleman  of  strong  mind,  and  a  most  accomplished 
Scholar,  who  was  for  many  years  subject  to  such  phantasms,  some 
sufficiently  grotesque ;  and  he  would  occasionally  laugh  heartily  at 
their  antics.  Sometimes  it  appeared  as  if  they  interrupted  a  con- 
versation in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  then,  if  with  his  family  or 
intimate  friends,  he  would  turn  to  empty  space,  and  say,  '  I  don't 
care  a  fiArthing  for  ye ;  ye  amuse  me  greatly  sometimes,  but  you  are 
a  bore  just  now.'  His  spectra,  when  so  addressed,  would  to  his  eye 
resume  their  antics,  at  which  he  would  laugh,  turn  to  his  friend,  and 
continue  his  conversation.  In  other  respects  he  was  perfectly  healthy, 
his  mind  was  of  more  than  ordinary  strength,  and  he  would  speak  of 
his  phantoms,  and  reason  upon  their  appearance,  being  perfectly 
conscious  that  the  whole  was  illusive." 

149.  It  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  view  here  advocated  as 
to  the  distinctness  between  the  parts  of  the  Brain  which  are  the 
instruments  of  %tMorial  and  of  ideational  states  respectively, 
and  of  the  inunediate  relation  of  the  former  to  the  motor 
apparatus,  that  the  presence  of  a  Spectral  illusion  will  often 
operate  in  directing  movement,  even  though  there  be  an  intel- 
lectual consciousness  that  there  is  no  objective  cause  for  it,  and 
that  the  movement  is  consequently  inappropriate.  A  lady  nearly 
connected  with  the  Writer,  having  been  frightened  in  childhood 
by  a  black  cat>  which  sprang-up  from  beneath  her  pillow  just  as 
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she  vt^&  laying  her  head  upon  it,  was  accuBtomcd  for  many  years 
aflerwonls,  whenever  she  was  at  all  indisposed,  to  see  a  black  cat 
on  the  ground  before  ber  ;  and  although  intellectually  aware  of  the 
i^>ectral  character  of  the  appearance,  yet  ^^  could  never  avoid 
lifting  her  foot  as  if  to  step  over  the  cat,  when  it  seemed  to  he 
lying  in  her  path,* 

150,  When,  as  the  cases  last  cited,  the  Spectral  image  distinctly 

,  represents  an  external  object,  it  must  be  regarded  as  not  merely  % 

Sensorial  but  as  a  Poreeptional  illusion.  A  far  more  frequent  < 

of  fidse  perefptioM,  however,  lied  in  the  minnUrpretation  of  real 

Hmpressions,  under  the  influenC'C  of  pre-existing  Ideational 

By — a  subject  which  wiB  be  more  fitly  considered  he 

!(§  186). 

15  L  Retatiem  o/JSemaiiom  to  other  Menial  Stattt, — It  is  throtagb 
the  medium  of  Sensation,  that  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
UmverBe  external  to  us,  by  the  Psychical  operations  which  its 
I  excite  in  ourselves.  The  Psychologist  of  the  ptv^ent  day 
ewa  Matter  entirely  througji  the  light  of  his  own  consciouaiieaa : 
-his  idea  of  matter  in  the  abstract  being  that  it  is  a  "  something  ** 
which  haa  a  penDanent  power  of  exciting  Senaationit;  his  idea  of 
any  proiperty  of  matter  being  the  mental  Bepreaentatioa  of 
aome  kind  of  aenao-impresaioii  he  has  received  from  it ;  and  bia 
idea  of  any  particukr  kind  of  matter  being  the  Representatioci 
of  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  setiae^iercepiions  which  its  jueemee 
haa  called  up  in  his  mind. 

**  Thus  when  I  press  my  hand  against  this  table,  I  leeognin  tti 

AjialdiiigDeas  through  the  conjoint  medium  of  my  sense  of  I^onell, 

ay  Hiiactilar  sense,  and  my  Mental  sense  of  Effort,  to  which  il  vill 

hs  eoovenient  to  give  the  general  designation  of  the  Tactile  sense ; 

and  I  attribute  to  thai  table  a  kordnaa  which  resists  the  effint  1 

*  A  vif7  iaienvttai  ealkette  il  ohm  of  S^tie^nd  IUmAm  wlU  W  fMai  is 
^J^km  BiiKliel-i  ««m  ewiitasei  la  kh  **F«Bllkr  Lcctma  w  Scmtii« 
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^ 


make  to  presa  my  hand  mio  its  mibetance*  uphilet  I  also  nK^gniae  the 
fact  that  the  force  I  have  employed  \a  not  euffioient  to  move  its  mafis^i 
But  I  press  my  band  against  a  lump  of  dongh  ;  and  Quding  that  ita 
substance  yields  under  my  pressure,  I  call  it  mfU  Or  again,  I  press  ; 
my  hand  against  this  desk ;  and  I  End  that  although  I  do  not 
thereby  change  its  form^  I  change  its  flxf.t ;  and  bo  I  get  the  Tactile 
idea  of  Motion.  Again,  by  the  impressiioiis  received  through  the 
same  Seosoried  apparatus,  when  I  lift  this  book  in  my  hand,  I  am 
led  to  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  trnght  or  ponderosity  ;  and  by  lifting 
different  solids  of  about  the  same  size.  I  am  enabled,  by  the  differeiit 
degrees  of  exertion  I  End  myBolf  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  sustain 
them,  to  distinguish  some  of  them  as  light ^  and  others  as  heavtf. 
Through  the  medium  of  another  set  of  Sense- impressions  (which  somo 
regard  as  belonging  to  a  different  catcgorj),  we  distinguish  between 
bodies  that /tj'^  *hot*  and  those  thui/crl  *cold*;  and  in  this  manner  we 
arrive  at  the  notion  of  difTerences  of  Temperature.  And  it  ig  through 
the  medium  of  our  Tactile  sensOj  without  any  aid  from  Vision,  that 
we  fir&t  gain  the  idea  of  solid  fomi^  or  the  three  dimensions  of 
Space. 

••  Again,  by  the  extension  of  our  Tactile  experiences,  we  acquire 
the  notion  of  liquids^  as  forms  of  mattor  yielding  readily  to  pressure, 
but  possessing  a  sensible  weight  which  may  equal  that  of  solids:  and 
of  air,  whose  resisting  power  is  much  slighter,  and  whose  weight  is 
so  smsdl  that  it  can  only  be  made  souslble  by  artiScial  means.  Thus, 
th^i,  we  arrive  at  the  notions  of  rtniduncc  and  of  ivtiffht  as  properties 
common  to  all  forms  of  Matter ;  and  now  that  we  have  got  rid  of 
that  idea  of  Light  and  Heat,  Electricity  ntid  Magnetism,  as  *  im- 
ponderable fluids,*  which  used  to  vex  our  bouIs  in  our  scientific 
childhood,  and  of  which  the  popular  term  *  electric  fluid  *  is  a 
*  survival,'  wo  accept  these  properties  as  affording  the  practical 
distinction  between  the  *  material'  and  the  'immaterial.* 

*•  Turning,  now,  to  that  other  great  portal  of  Sensation,  the  Sight, 
through  which  we  receive  most  of  the  messages  sent  to  us  from  the 
Universe  around,  we.reoog^e  the  same  truth.  Thus  it  is  agreed 
alike  by  Fhysicists  and  Physiologists,  that  colour  does  not  exist  as 
§uch  in  the  object  itself;  which  has  merely  the  power  of  reflecting  or 
transmittiug  a  certain  number  of  millions  of  undulations  in  a  second; 
and  Uiese  only  produce  ^at  aflcction  of  our  consciousness  which  wa 
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call  Colour,  when  thoy  fall  upon  the  retina  of  tlio  Uving  percipieut. 
And  if  there  be  that  defect  either  in  the  rotioa  or  in  the  apparatii« 
beliind  it,  which  wo  call  *  colour-blindnoaa '  or  '  Daltonism,*  oome 
particular  huea  canuot  be  diBtingiiiahed,  or  there  may  oren  be  no 
power  of  distingiiiBhing  any  oolour  whatever.  If  we  wore  aU  like 
Dalton»  we  ahould  aee  no  difference,  except  in  form,  botwcon  ripe 
cherries  hanging  on  a  tree,  and  the  green  leaves  around  them  :  if  we 
were  all  affected  with  the  eeverest  form  of  colour-blindnoas,  the  fair 
Ikoe  of  Nature  would  be  leen  by  ue  as  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  an 
^tigraving  of  one  of  Turner's  landecapee,  not  as  in  the  glowing  huee 
of  the  wondrous  picture  itself,'* — [AMrtu  to  iheMettin^i  of  the  Uritish 
Ai$i*ciation,  1872.) 

152,  If  it  were  possible  for  a  Humiui  being  to  come  Into  the 
world  with  a  Brain  perfectly  prepared  to  be  the  injstrumeut  of 
Psychical  operatiODA,  but  with  ail  the  inlets  to  Sense- impreasions 
dosed,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Mind  would  remain 
dormant,  like  a  seed  buried  deep  in  the  earth.  The  attentive 
study  of  cases  in  which  there  is  congenital  deBctency  of  one  or 
more  Senaaiionsy  makes  it  evident  that  the  Mind  is  utterly 
tuoapable  of  farming  any  definit4^  Ideas  in  regard  to  those  proper- 
ties  of  objects,  of  which  tho^e  particular  sensations  are  adapted  to 
take  cognizance.  Thus  the  man  who  is  bom  blind,  can  form  no 
conception  of  colour ;  nor  the  congenitally-deaf,  of  musical  touea. 
And  in  those  lamentable  cases  in  which  the  sense  of  Touch  is  the 
only  one  through  which  Ideas  con  be  called-forth^  the  Mentnl 
tiperations  nooeaBarily  remain  of  the  aimplisst  aiid  most  limitod 
clmracterp — mileaa  the  utmost  attention  be  given  by  a  judietoitui 
instructor,  to  the  develupmeut  of  the  Intellectual  fiieultios,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  Moral  feelings,  thnju^h  that  restricted  cluai 
of  ideas  which  there  is  a  poaaibility  of  e;iciting.* 

I5d.  The  activity  of  the  Mind,  then,  is  jusi  as  much  tho  result 
of  tta  oonsdoii;8neBa  of  external  impressions,  by  which  its  faeultic* 

*  Of  the  ezlSBl  lo  whkk  thfi  may  be  aooQaipliilM<  tU  well*kiww9  oms  flf 
*«m  1Mi%tmiS  aflbfdi  a  mail  rvraarkahle  enMylltalioB. 
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are  called  into  play,  as  the  life  of  the  Body  is  dependent  upon  the 
appropriation  of  nutrient  materials,  and  the  constant  influence  of 
external  forces.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two 
cases, — that  whilst  the  Body  continually  requires  iiew  materials 
and  a  continued  action  of  external  agencies,  the  Mind,  when  it  has 
been  once  called  into  activity,  and  has  become  stored  with  Ideas, 
may  remain  active,  and  may  develope  new  relations  and  combina- 
tions amongst  these,  after  the  complete  closure  of  the  Sensorial 
inlets  by  which  new  ideas  can  be  excited  ah  extemo.  Such,  in 
fact,  is  what  is  continually  going-on  in  the  state  of  Dreaming ;  but 
examples  yet  more  remarkable  are  furnished  in  the  vivid  con- 
ceptions  which  may  be  formed  of  a  landscape  or  a  picture,  from 
oral  description,  by  those  who  have  once  enjoyed  sight ;  or  in  the 
composition  of  music,  even  such  as  involves  new  combinations 
of  sounds,  by  those  who  have  become  deaf,  as  in  the  well-known 
case  of  Beethoven.  The  mind  thus  feeds,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
store  of  Ideas  which  it  has  laid-up  during  the  activity  of  its 
Sensory  organs :  and  not  only  are  those  impressions  which  it 
consciously  retains,  worked-up  into  a  never-ending  variety  of 
combinations  and  successions  of  ideas,  thus  continuing  to  afford 
new  sources  of  mental  activity,  even  to  the  very  end  of  life ;  but 
impressions  of  which  the  Mind,  though  once  conscious  of  them, 
seems  even  to  itself  to  have  entirely  lost  the  traces,  may  recur 
spontaneously,  and  influence  its  trains  of  thought,  at  periods  long 
subsequent  to  their  reception.  (Chap.  X.) 

154.  With  particular  Sensations  are  connected /e^^m^tf  of  Fain 
or  Pleasure^  which  cannot  (for  the  most  part  at  least)  be  explained 
upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  the  necessaiy  association  of 
these  feelings,  by  an  origipal  law  of  our  nature,  with  the  sensa- 
tions in  question.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
violent  excitement  of  any  sensation  is  disagreeable,  even  when  the 
same  sensation  in  a  moderate  degree  may  be  a  source  of  extreme 
pleasure.     This  is  the  case  alike  with  those  impressions  which  are 
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oommtmicated  througli  the  oi^guns  of  Sight,  Hearing,  Smell,  and 
Taste,  as  with  those  that  are  received  through  the  nerves  of  Com- 
mon setusation ;  and  the  association  of  painful  feelings  n-ith  such 
violent  excitement,  serves  to  stimulate  the  indiiriilual  to  removo 
himself  from  what  would  be  injurious  in  its  cJfecta.  Thus,  the 
pain  resulting  from  violent  pressure  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  or 
iram  the  proxinutj  of  a  heated  body,  gives  warning  of  the  danger 
of  injury,  and  excites  mental  opemtions  destined  to  remove  the 
part  from  the  influence  of  the  iujuriouis  cause  ;  and  thLss  is  shown 
by  the  fact,  that  loss  of  sensibility  is  &c<iuently  the  indirect  oocft- 
sioQ  of  severe  lesions, — the  individual  not  receiving  the  customary 
intimation  that  an  injurious  proc^^s  is  taking  place.*  Thus,  violent 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  nir-piunages  has  resulted 
from  the  effects  of  ammoniacal  vapours  incautiously  introduoed 
into  them  during  a  fainting-6t, — the  patient  not  receiving  tlmt 
notice  of  the  irritation,  which,  in  the  active  condition  of  his  Nonrons 


*  The  follovlDK  GM«i,  recorded  in  ih«  *'JoiuiuI  of  a  NatanlUt,**  affonb  a 
reiurkftble  isitanoe  of  ibi«  general  fjMTt.  Tho  oorreetiMM  of  the  •UtcDeat 
Ittrinf  been  called  in  qawtioD,  it  was  fullj  cod  firmed  bj  Mr.  Ricbafd  SntUi,  tlie 
Imie  aenior  SorgeoD  ol  tbe  Bristol  Iiifi  muuy,  under  whoee  care  the  ettfTerer  had 
been  \—*^k  t»Tolliiiff  man,  one  winter  it  evening,  Utd  himself  down  1]]kiii  the 
|>1titf(Trm  of  a  Htne  kiln,  placing  hia  feet,  probaUj  numbed  with  cold,  upon  the 
heap  of  stonci  newly  put  on  to  bom  throQ|^  tiie  night  Steep  OTcrcame  him  la 
thii  litiiatioD  ;  the  Are  gradaally  riaing  and  incitsftiing,  until  it  igiiited  the  elonei 
upon  which  hia  feei  wen  placed.  Lullefi  hj  the  warmth,  the  man  slept  on  :  tite 
ire  tncreaaed  until  it  bamed  one  foot  (whieh  probably  was  extended  over  %  veal* 
hole)  and  port  of  the  leie  above  the  ankle  eatirelj  off,  oonsuralng  thai  pact  m 
iflvelaaUj  thai  a  cinder-like  fragment  was  alone  reitiiiftfufc — and  alill  th«  wnieh 
dtpl  M !  a&d  in  this  state  wa»  found  bj  the  kiln-iiiaB  ia  l^e  moniiiif.  Imnttaibl# 
to  Ukj  fiaiii,  acid  igaonuit  of  hk  nuafortune,  he  attempted  to  riaa  aad  puna*  hia 
jowiki; ;  but  miiaii^  hia  aboe,  requested  to  h»Ye  il  fooad  ;  and  whea  he  was 
laiaed,  paitiag  his  barat  Ihnb  to  the  gnmad  lo  tappoft  his  bod j,  the  extremity  of 
hia  krhoM,  t^  lihla,  eramUed  into  fragmeila,  haviaf  bea  calotaed  iat«  Uomu 
8UU  he  egpraiicd  ae  wtmtt  of  pain,  aad  probably  eip«rieBe«d  a«M  ;  (ro«i  the 
fradaal  eperaiioa  of  the  ftre,  and  hit  own  iorpiditj  dariag  the  hoaia  his  fool  waa 
•aoaamlng.  TUii  poor  dn^ter  murived  bis  misfortones  in  the  heapilal  aboat  a 
fpHalffat ;  bat  the  ftn  haring  extended  to  othar  parte  el  hia  bod^,  tmmttj  «ai 
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Bystem,  would  have  prevented  him  from  inhaling  the  noxious 
agent. 

155.  The  feelings  of  Pain  or  Pleasure  which  unaccustomed 
sensations  excite,  are  often  exchanged  for  each  other  when  the 
system  is  habituated  to  them ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard 
to  impressions  communicated  through  the  oigans  of  Smell  and 
Taste.  There  are  many  articles  in  common  use  among  mankind, — 
such  as  Tohacco,  Alcoholic  liquors,  &c.,  the  use  of  which  cannot  be 
said  to  produce  a  natural  enjoyment,  since  they  are  at  first  un- 
pleasant to  most  persons ;  and  yet  they  first  become  tolerable, 
then  agreeable ;  and  at  last  the  want  of  them  is  felt  as  a  painful 
privation,  and  the  stimulus  must  be  applied  in  an  increasing 
degree  in  order  to  produce  the  usual  effect  These  all  belong 
to  the  class  of  "nervine  stimulants;"  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  the  result  of  their  continual  employment  is  to  pro- 
duce a  modification  of  the  nutrition  of  the  Nervous  system,  which 
engenders  a  Physical  want  when  they  are  withheld,  comparable  to 
that  of  Hunger  or  Thirst  (§  138). 

156.  On  the  same  level  with  the  simple  feelings  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain  which  are  associated  with  particular  Sensations,  but  distinct 
from  these  in  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  us,  are  those  general 
feelings  of  personal  well-being,  or  of  its  reverse  malaise,  which,  whilst 
so  intimately  connected  with  states  of  the  Bodily  system  as  to  be 
producible  by  them  alone,  are  also  the  rudimentary  forms  of  those 
higher  Psychical  states  which  we  term  emotions.  These  feelings, 
in  their  lowest  stage  of  development,  are  purely  "  subjective ; " 
the  individual  being  simply  conscious  of  them,  and  not  referring 
them  to  any  external  source.  There  are  many  persons  who  are 
so  keenly  susceptible  of  both,  that  they  pass  their  whole  lives  in 
an  alternation  between  cheerfulness  and  depression:  the  former 
state  being  favoured  by  freedom  from  anxiety,  by  the  healthful 
activity  of  all  the  organic  functions,  by  a  bright  sun  and  a  dry 
bra<nng  atmosphere ;  whilst  the  latter  is  immediately  induced  by 
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mental  disquietTide,  bj  a  slight  disorder  of  digestiou  or  excretion,  or 
by  a  dull  oppressive  day.  And  a  concurronce  of  favourable  condi- 
tions may  even  exalt  this  C^Jtnaviiiem  (or  solf-fceling)  into  eshilara' 
iim  or  absolute  joy  ;  wbikt  the  combined  influence  of  thoee  of 
the  opposite  kind  may  produce  gloom,  vthidi  may  be  exaggcmt^*d 
almost  to  deipain  Wo  shall  hereafter  see  cogent  reasons  for  re* 
garding  these  conditions  as  purely  Physical  (§§  535,  552),  The  con- 
dition of  "  the  spirits  **  (as  these  Mental  affections  are  commonly 
designated)  most  to  be  desired,  however,  is  that  of  tranquil  com- 
fort ;  which  is  far  more  favourable  than  the  alternation  of  ex- 
tremes, to  healthful  activity  and  to  sustained  energy,  alike  of  Body 
and  of  Mind.  And  this  may  be  cherished  by  cultivating  the  habit 
of  VoUUonal  self-control  (§  271),  whereby  any  tendency  to  undue 
exhikrution  is  modenited,  and  excessive  deproBsion  is  resisted  by 
a  determinate  etfort  not  to  yield  to  it. 

157*  Similar  states  of  Consciousness  may  be  excited  by  causes 
purely  Psychical ;  and  although  we  are  then  accustomed  to  deaig- 
nute  them  as  Elmotions,  yet  their  nature  and  their  seat  are  pfo- 
bably  the  same  In  the  one  case  as  the  other.  The  simple 
ftehng  which  we  experience  from  a  piece  of  ^*  good  **  or  of  ''  bad 
news,**  is  so  nearly  allied  to  tho  Pleasure  or  Pain  we  expenenoo 
m  connection  with  Sensations,  that  we  may  fairly  regard  tho 
tnstrumentahty  by  which  we  become  conscious  of  it  as  tenKfrud 
mther  than  Cerebri^;  the  state  of  the  Scnsonum  being  affected, 
in  the  one  case,  by  impressions  oonTeyed  to  it  by  the  ''  nerrw  of 
the  inUmal  senses,^'  just  as  it  is  in  the  other  by  those  bmught  to 
it  by  the  ntrveaof  the  arf«nta/  senses.  It  often  happens*  morvovoTi 
that  tho  impression  thus  made  upon  the  '*  emotional  sensibility**  k 
more  persistent  than  the  ideational  state  which  gave  rise  to  it ;  for 
after  some  disagreeaUa  oeeuireooe^  or  the  receipt  of  iUttdings,  we 
feel  an  abiding  oonMoiiaQiMS  of  discomfort  or  distress,  although  wa 
dcteraiinatcly  keep  trom  ofitr  Mental  Tiew  the  rocoUoction  of  tho 
Msant  Idea,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  disturbed  by  dwelling 
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too  painfully  on  it  It  may  often  be  observed,  moreover,  that  when 
the  passions  have  been  stirred  in  states  of  Somnambulism,  Hypno- 
tism, &C.,  a  disturbed  coencesthena  is  carried-on  into  the  ordinary 
state,  although  the  "subject"  is  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
nature  or  causes  of  the  emotional  excitement  (§  491). — There  are 
few  other  forms  of  emotional  sensibility  which  are  so  completely 
subjective  as  the  foregoing ;  most  of  them  having  reference  to  some 
object  which  is  felt  to  be  external  to  Self,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  the  next  category  (§  189).  But  we  seem  justified  in  referring 
to  this  group,  as  being  nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing,  though 
scarcely  capable  of  being  grouped  tc^ether  with  them,  the  seme  of 
enjoyment  in  activity ,  and  its  converse  the  sense  of  tedium  in  inactivity 
(conmionly  known  as  ennui) ;  both  of  which  are  purely  subjective 
states,  and  are  obviously  manifested  by  the  lower  Animals, — chiefly, 
however,  in  connection  with  their  bodily  functions, — ^whilst  in 
Man  it  is  the  want  of  mental  occupation  that  is  the  dhief  source  of 
Ennui.* 

*  The  Writer  would  here  expreas  his  obligations  to  his  friend  Dr.  Noble,  of 
Manchester,  for  many  yalaable  saggestions  in  regard  to  the  diyerdfied  forms  of 
"Emotional  Sensibility,"  and  its  relations  to  Sensational,  Perceptional,  and 
Ideational  states  respectively — See  his  ''Elements  of  Psychological  Medicine** 
2iid  Ed.,  1855),  and  hb  subsequent  treatise  on  ''The  Human  Mind"  (1858). 
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OF  PEROEPTIOSr   AND   JK9T1KCT. 

158»  Nbithkr  the  operations  of  tho  Intellectual  Powers,  nor  the 
bigher  Emotional  statea,  ore  imm^diatfl^  called-forth  by  Senaa- 
tioQS ;  for  in  that  stage  of  consciousness  we  merely  reeo^ize  the 
fact  that  certain  changes  have  occuircd  in  our  own  "subjective" 
atate,  and  do  not  refer  these  chaiiges  to  any  external  or  *'  objecti?e** 
iouroe*  Of  such  a  limitation,  we  occatiionally  meet  with  eiamplea 
among  tho  p!jeiiomena  of  Sleep,  and  in  some  of  the  conditions 
resulting  from  the  use  of  Antesthctic  agents  :  for  if  we  fall  asleep 
whilst  suffering  from  bodily  puio,  we  tnny  entirely  lose  all  percep- 
tion of  the  cause  of  that  pain,  and  yet  remain  conacious  of  a  per- 
turbed state  of  feeling,  which  may  affect  the  course  of  our  dream  ; 
and  when  a  surgical  operation  is  performed  in  a  state  of  incom- 
pleio  ancosthcsia,  it  is  ob\'ious  that  pain  is  felt  Mrithout  any  dis- 
tmet  ooimciouanesii  of  its  source,  and  the  patient  may  subsequently 
describe  his  state  as  an  imeasy  dream.  Such,  it  is  probable,  is 
the  condition  of  the  infant  at  tho  commencement  of  iU  Psychical 
life.  **  If,*'  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr.  J.  D,  Harell 
{PhUowfJty  of  Belujion^  p.  7),  **  we  could  by  any  moans  tiBiiiport 
ourselves  into  the  mind  of  on  Infant  before  the  Perceptive 
OQgiBclausKien  is  awakened,  we  should  find  it  in  a  fitat4>  of 
abeolttte  iaolation  from  everything  else  in  the  world  around 
it  Whatever  objects  may  be  presented  to  the  Eye,  the  Ear, 
or  the  Touch,  they  are  treated  simply  as  iuhjeciive  /erlin^,  with* 
out  the  blind's  possessing  any  cousciou&ness  of  them  as  ob/tcis 
at  alL  To  it,  the  inward  world  is  tt^^t/dn^,  the  outward  world  ii 
H'jthift^.** — However  difficult  it  may  be,  under  the  itiflucnoo  of  our 
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life-long  experience,  to  dissociate  any  Sensation  of  which  we  are 
ognizant,  from  the  notion  of  its  external  cause — since,  the 
moment  the  feeling  is  experienced,  and  the  Mind  is  directed  to  it, 
the  object  from  which  it  arises  is  immediately  suggested, — yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  all  of  which  we  are  primarilj/  con- 
scious in  any  case  whatever,  is  a  certain  internal  or  subjective 
state,  a  change  in  our  previous  Consciousness;  and  that  the  mental 
recognition  of  the  object  to  which  that  change  is  due,  is  dependent 
upon  a  higher  process,  to  which  the  name  of  Perception  is  now 
generally  accorded.  We  may  recognize  the  manifestation  of  this 
process  in  the  Child,  as  it  advances  beyond  the  first  few  months 
of  its  helplessness.  "  A  sight  or  a  sound,'*  remarks  Dr.  Morell 
(Op,  eit),  "  which  at  first  produced  simply  an  involuntary  start, 
now  awakens  a  smile  or  a  look  of  recognition.  The  mind  is 
evidently  struggling  out  0/ itself ;  it  begins  to  throw  itself  into  the 
objects  around,  and  to  live  in  the  world  of  outward  realities."  A 
similar  transition,  more  rapidly  effected,  may  be  distinguished  in 
ourselves,  during  the  passage  from  Sleep,  or  from  the  insensibility 
of  a  swoon,  to  the  state  of  wakeful  activity;  when  we  are  at 
first  conscious  only  of  our  own  sensations,  and  gradually  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  condition  as  it  relates  to  the  world  around, 
and  of  the  position  and  curciunstances,  new  and  strange  as  they 
may  be,  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

159.  Now  the  apprehension,  or  the  formation  of  an  elementary 
Notion,  of  the  outness  or  externality  of  the  cause  of  a  Sensational 
change,  is  an  operation  which  the  Mind  seems  necessarily  to  per- 
form, when  it  has  attained  a  certain  stage  of  development ;  in- 
stinctively or  intuitively  making  a  definite  distinction  between  the 
selfKad,  the  not-self,  the  subject  and  the  object  We  do  not  infer  the 
existence  of  objective  realities  by  any  act  of  the  Reason ;  in  fact, 
the  strict  application  of  logical  processes  tends  rather  to  shake 
than  to  confirm  the  belief  in  the  External  World  ;  but  our  Minds 
being  at  first  subjectively  impressed  by  the  qualities  of  matter. 
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we  gradually  leam  to  interpret  and  coailiine  the  impraasions  iliey 
make  upon  our  conaciousness,  »o  aa  to  derive  from  them  a  more 
or  less  definite  noii<m  of  tbe  object  (§  151).  Some  of  these  Notiona 
are  no  simple,  and  so  constantly  excited  by  certain  Senaation^s,  that 
we  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  attribute  their  formation  to 
original  and  fiindttmental  properties  of  the  Mind»  ctJled  into 
activity  by  the  sensations  in  question ;  thug,  the  notion  of  hanl- 
neat  seems  to  connect  itself  from  the  first  with  the  sense  of  abso- 
lute  resistance,  the  notion  of  direction  with  the  oonsoionsnesa  of 
diversity  of  parts  in  the  visual  picture.  Such  perceptions  are  said 
to  be  imtin^tpe  or  original.  In  other  cases,  however^  the  notions 
are  ooonocted  with  the  sensations  by  habit  alone  ;  the  oonncctioii 
being  the  result  of  the  associatton  which  gradually  establishes 
itself  between  them,  so  that  a  certain  sense-imprcsaion  invariably 
calls  up  a  certain  notion  of  an  object  answering  to  it  And 
thus  it  may  happen  that  a  wrong  interpretation  may  be  put 
upon  the  sensational  stiite,  merely  through  some  change  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  has  lK?en  habitually  receivetl ;  as  in  tlie 
following  very  simple  experiment : — If  the  middle  finger  of  either 
hand  be  croesed  beliind  the  fore-finger^  so  that  its  extremity  it  on 
the  thumb-side  of  the  latter,  and  the  ends  of  the  two  fingers  thias 
disposed  be  rolled  over  a  marble,  pea,  or  other  round  body^  a 
sensation  will  be  produced,  which,  if  uncorrected  by  reason^  wouM 
cause  the  mind  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  distinct  bodice; 
this  being  due  to  the  impreesion  being  made  at  the  same  time 
xs^aa  two  spots,  which,  in  the  ordinary  position  of  the  fingers,  are 
al  a  eoDsiderable  distance  from  each  other. 

1<&0.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  dtiring  the  period  of  In&aMj^ 
a  very  rapid  and  euer^tic  process  of  self-education  is  goiiig  on ; 
the  uM^  mmd,  so  fitr  as  it  i>  yet  develuj^ed,  being  coneentmled 
i$ptm  it*  Pi*rcepliv«  artivity :  and  when  once  a  comjvleti^  Intet^ 
lirtjttttitin    has  thuii   been  attained   of   any  particular  group  of 

uiattgns,  it  to  immediately  occurs  to  the  eooraonsnes  wlieww 
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those  sensations  may  be  renewed,  as  to  haye  all  the  directness  of 
an  original  perception.  Thus  it  is  veiy  difficult,  at  later  periods 
of  life,  to  discriminate  the  Perceptions  which  are  really  inttinctive, 
from  those  which  have  been  enquired  during  Infancy. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  draw  inferences  on  this  point  from  the 
actions  of  the  lower  Animals ;  for  in  those  cases  in  which  the  yoimg 
are  dependent  from  the  first  on  the  exertion  of  their  own  powers,  it 
is  obTiouB  that  they  haye  a  larger  range  of  Instinctiye  perceptions 
than  is  possessed  by  those  which  deriye  their  early  sustenance  from 
their  parents.  Many  of  them,  for  example,  manifest  a  guiding 
appreciation  of  direction  and  distance,  which  Man  can  only  gain  by 
long  experience.  Thus,  a  Fly-catcher  just  come  out  of  its  shell,  has 
been  seen  to  peck-at  and  capture  an  Insect,  with  an  aim  as  perfect  as 
if  it  had  been  all  its  life  engaged  in  learning  the  art* — Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  perception  that  guides  the  actions  of  a  little  Fish, 
the  Chceiodon  rostratus,  which  shoots-out  drops  of  fluid  from  its 
prolonged  snout,  so  as  to  strike  Insects  that  happen  to  be  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  thus  causing  them  to  fall-in,  and  to  be  brought 
within  its  reach.  Now  by  the  refraction  of  light,  the  real  place 
of  the  Insect  in  the  air  will  not  be  that  at  which  it  appears  to 
the  Fish  in  the  water,  but  will  be  a  little  below  its  apparent  place ; 
and  to  this  point  the  aim  must  be  directed.  The  difference  between 
the  real  and  the  apparent  place,  moreoyer,  will  not  be  constant ;  for 
the  more  perpendicularly  the  rays  enter  the  water,  the  less  wiU  he 
the  yariation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  oblique  the 
direction,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference. 

161.  It  has  been  recently  maintained  that  the  want,  both  of 
the  apprehension  of  distance,  and  of  the  power  of  directing  the 
Muscular  moyements  so  as  at  once  to  lay  hold  of  an  object,  which 
eyeiy  one  who  carefully  obseryes  the  actions  of  the  Human 
Infant  must  recognize,  is  a  mere  matter  of  development;  the 
human  infant  coming  into  the  world  in  a  less  adyanoed  condition 

*  See  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Spalding  on  Hub  subject,  detailed  in  his  paper  in 
"  Macmillan's  Magazine  *  for  Febfnazy,  1878,  to  whidi  refereaoe  has  ijready 
been  made  (§  77). 
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than  the  young  of  manj  other  animals,  irliich  ore  able  to  run 
alio  lit  and  seek  their  own  Bustenance  from  the  first.  But  the 
Writer  has  strong  personal  reasons  for  asserting  that  stich  is  not 
the  fact  Having  been  introduced  into  the  Medical  profession  by 
an  eminent  Surgeon  of  Bristol  (the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Estlin),  who 
had  a  large  Ophthalmic  practice  in  the  West  of  Enghmdand  South 
Wales,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  casea  of  congenital 
Cataract  cured  by  operation ;  the  condition  of  these  children  being 
exactly  panillel  in  respect  of  Vision,  to  that  of  Mr,  Spalding's 
hooded  chicks.  Generally  speaking,  the  operation  was  performed 
Tvithin  the  first  twelve  months  ;  but  ho  distinctly  rememlwrs  two 
cases,  in  one  of  which  the  subject  was  a  remarkably  sturdy  little 
fellow  of  three  years  old,  whilst  the  other  was  a  lad  of  nine.  In 
the  latter,  however,  there  liad  been  more  visual  power  before  the 
operation,  than  in  the  former  ;  and  he  therefore  presents  the  well 
remembered  case  of  Jemmy  Morgan  as  the  basis  of  hia  assertion^ 
that  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of  visually  guiding  the 
muscular  movements  is  experiential  in  the  case  of  the  Human 
Infant : — 

Jemmy  had  most  assuredly  come  to  that  stage  of  his  development, 
which  would  justify  the  expectation  that  if  he  hid  hia  Sight  he 
would  at  once  use  it  for  his  guidance »  supposing  the  power  of  doing 
so  to  he  congenital,  for  bis  father  being  a  fanner  a  few  miles  out 
of  Bristol,  he  was  aooustomed  to  go  about  by  himself  in  ths  farm- 
yard, where  he  made  friends  with  every  one  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
picked  up  from  the  labourers  a  very  improper  accomplishment, — 
that  of  swearing  moat  horribly.  He  was  so  strong,  that  it  wat 
liseasttry  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  that  hia  body  should 
be  bound  down  upon  a  table,  and  that  each  of  his  limbs  and  his  head 
should  be  held  by  a  separate  assistant.  The  Writer  remembers  that 
he  had  charge  of  hia  head,  which  he  found  it  impossible  altogether  to 
provsnt  him  from  rolling  from  side  to  side;  whilst  bis  roars  and  cunss 
\  seem  even  now  ringing  in  the  Writer's  ears.  Ths  operation,  perfonnisd 
with  oonaummate  dexterity, — the  handle  of  the  ^taraet- needle  being 
El  bj  Mr.  EstUn  to  '*play  **  between 
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fingers,  as  Jommy*i 
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wcfM  move  in  spite  of  the  Btrongest  efforts  to  restrain  it, — ^was 
entirely  successful.  In  a  few  days  both  pupils  were  almost  dear ; 
and  it  was  obvious  from  his  actions  that  he  had  distinct  Yisual  Per- 
ceptions. But  though  he  clearly  recognised  the  direction  of  a  candle  or 
other  bright  object,  he  was  as  unable  as  an  Infant  to  apprehend  its 
distance;  so  that  when  told  to  lay  hold  of  a  watch,  he  groped  at  it,  just 
like  a  young  child  lying  in  its  cradle.  It  was  very  gradually  that  he 
came  to  use  his  Sight  for  the  guidance  of  his  moTcments :  and  when 
going  about  the  house  at  which  he  was  staying  in  Bristol,  with  which 
he  had  fiEumliarized  himself  before  the  operation,  ho  generally  $hut  his 
eyes,  as  if  puzzled  rather  than  aided  by  them.  When  he  came  up  to 
Mr.  Estlin's  house,  however,  he  would  show  that  he  was  acquiring  a 
considerable  amount  of  visual  power;  and  it  was  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment there,  to  blow  about  with  his  breath  a  piece  of  white  paper  on 
the  surface  of  a  dark  mahogany  table,  round  and  round  which  he 
would  run,  as  he  wafted  the  paper  from  one  side  to  another,  shouting 
with  glee  at  his  novel  exploit.  Nevertheless,  when  he  returned  liome 
to  his  father's  house  and  farm-yard,  his  parents  (very  intelligent 
people)  remarked  that  he  was  for  some  time  obviously  puzzled  by 
his  Sight,  shutting  his  eyes  as  he  went  about  in  his  old  way ;  though 
whenever  he  went  to  a  new  place,  he  was  obviously  aided  by  it.  But  it 
was  several  months  before  he  came  to  trust  to  it  for  his  guidance,  as 
other  children  of  his  age  would  do. — Jemmy*s  case  was  very  carefully 
observed,  both  by  Mr.  Estlin  and  the  Writer,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  such  observations;  and  every  fact  tho 
Writer  has  here  stated  remains  as  distinctly  impressed  on  his  mind 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  forty  years,  as  if  it  had  only  happened 
yesterday, — the  image  of  Jemmy,  in  his  red  frock,  and  with  his  still 
redder  legs,  being  more  vivid  than  any  other  reminiscence  of  his 
early  professional  life. 

162.  This  formation  of  acquired  Perceptions,  and  their  gradual 
assumption  of  the  immediate  character  of  those  which  belong  to  our 
original  constitution  (§§  167,  168),  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
process  by  which  habitual  Movements  come  to  be  linked-on  to  the 
Sensations  that  prompt  them,  so  as  at  last  to  be  automatically 
performed,  although  originally  directed  by  the  WilL  And  it  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  improbable,  that,  in  the  one  case  as  in  tlie 
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other,  the  Nen'oua  Mcchsiiifim  grtiim4o  particular  modes  of 
ftctivity  (§  135);  bo  that  Buccessiona  of  change  are  uniformly 
excited  bj  particular  stimuli,  which  were  not  provided-for  in 
its  original  constnictioo.  Such  a  view  harmoiiizea  well  with  the 
fact,  that  Buch  associations,  alike  between  Sensations  and  respon* 
dent  movtmniU^  and  between  Sensations  and  respondent  u^cu,  are 
formed  much  more  readily  during  the  period  of  Childhood  and 
Adolescence,  than  they  are  after  the  fuO  measure  of  development 
luii*  been  attained ;  and  that  they  are  much  more  durable  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Throughout  the  whole  Conati- 
tution  of  Man,  as  well  Physical  as  Mental,  we  witness  a  marked 
capaci^  of  adaptation  to  a  great  variety  of  cireumstances  ;  and  by 
the  self-education  directed  by  those  circumBtances,  he  gradually 
tuquires  those  modes  of  action,  which  in  other  Animals  are 
originally  and  uniformly  prompted  by  their  Instinctive  tendencies. 
It  will  be  shown  hereafter  (§275)  to  be  accordant  with  the  general 
laws  of  Nutrition,  that  such  habitual  modes  of  action  should 
express  themselves  iu  the  formation  of  the  Nervous  mechanism,  so 
as  to  dfvdope  in  it  arrangements  corresponding  to  those  which 
it  elsewhere  originally  possessed  ;  and  that  such  arrangements, 
when  once  formed,  should  be  kept-up  tlirough  life,  provided  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  pass  into  disuse.  Hence,  although  placed 
ftt  m  disadvantage  in  oomparison  with  other  Animals  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  his  life,  Man  is  enabled  ultimately  to  attain  to  m 
far  wider  range  of  Perceptive  appreciation  than  that  to  which 
ih^  are  limited  ;  there  being,  in  fact,  no  class  of  Sense* impres* 
eioDS,  from  which,  by  habitual  Attention  to  them  (§  127),  he  may 
not  draw  information  of  a  far  more  precise  and  varied  nature^  thati 
they  seemod  at  first  to  be  capable  of  affording. 

163.  We  have  seen  that^  for  the  production  of  a  Sensation,  n 
tonseious  state  of  Mfaid  ia  all  that  is  required  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  exercise  of  the  Perceptive  power,  a  certiun  degree  df 
AiUniim  m  xe<|iustte  ^  or,  in  other  words,  the  Mind  moat  bediraeC^rf 
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towards  the  sensation.  And  thus  it  happens  that,  when  the  Mind 
is  either  inactive,  or  is  completely  engrossed  by  some  other  snbjeist 
of  thought,  the  Sensation  niay  neither  be  perceived  ner  remem- 
bered, notwithstandiog  that  we  have  evidence,  derived  from  the 
respondent  movements  of  the  body,  that  it  has  been  felt.  Thus  a 
person  in  a  state  of  imperfect  Sleep  may  start  at  a  loud  sound,  or 
may  turn-away  from  a  lij^ht  Bliining  on  his  face ;  being  conscious  of 
the  Sensation,  and  acting  automatically  upon  it,  but  forming  no 
kind  of  appreciation  of  the  externality  of  its  source.  And,  in  like 
manner,  a  person  in  a  state  of  profound  Alxstraction  (§  443)  may 
perform  many  automatic  movements,  which  cannot  (so  far  as  we 
know)  be  excited  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  Sensation  ; 
and  yet  the  exciting  sensations  are  neither  percfiited  by  him  at  the 
timCj  nor  are  they  afterwards  remembertHl ;  so  that  when  he 
is  aroused  from  his  reverie,  he  may  be  astx>nished  to  find  himself 
in  circumstances  altogether  different  from  those  under  which 
he  passed  into  it  Sometimes,  however,  the  Sense-impression  may 
excite  a  sort  'if  imperfect  Perception,  which  is  subsequently 
remembered  and  completc^l.  For  example »  the  Student  who  dt>e3 
not  hear  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  clock,  when  his  mind  is 
entirely  given-up  to  his  object  of  pursuit,  may  have  a  sort  of  vague 
consciousness  of  them  if  his  attention  be  loss  completely  engrossed 
by  his  studies  ;  and  although  the  sounds  may  not  suggest  at  the 
moment  any  distinct  idea  of  the  passage  of  time,  yet,  when  ho 
subsequently  gives  his  attention  to  the  Sensorial  impression,  he 
may  remember  to  have  heard  the  clock  strike,  and  may  even 
be  able  to  retrace  the  number  of  strokes.*     When  the  Attention 

•  It  11  enrifms  thA,i,  in  so  ntnieiiig  a  naml}«r,  we  aro  often  assisted  hy  mentally' 
r«pirodiidiig  the  succession  of  etrokes  ;  imagining  their  recurrence,  until  we  feel 
liuit  we  hftTe  cottnUd^up  to  the  impreftsion  tb&t  waa  left  apon  our  SenBorium^-^ln 
the  same  way,  if  asked  how  many  stairs  there  are  in  a  Btaircaae  which  we  are  ii^ 
the  hatiit  of  u«ing«  we  may  not  be  ahle  to  name  the  number  ;  yet»  when  actuxaiy 
ayv>nH'"g  or  descending,  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  top  or  tV^^ 
bottom,  by  the  completion  of  .that  larie*  of  Sensorial  changes  which  haa  beco^^ 
habitual  to  na. 
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is  directed,  however,  to  tho  sonorous  impreasionB  (oa  when  we 
are  Vuienxng  for  the  Btriking  of  the  clock),  or  when  it  ia  not 
so  cloBclj  filed  on  any  other  object  aa  to  prevent  it  from  being 
attracted  bj  the  Sense-impressions,  the  sounds  are  not  onlj 
recognized  aa  proceeding  from  an  external  source,  wliich  ia  a 
aimpk  act  of  Perception,  but  the  sensations  wo  perceive  are  dis- 
criminated from  all  others  of  like  nature ;  audit  is  by  this  kind 
of  mental  intenaili cation  of  tho  perceptive  change  to  which  they 
give  riae»  that  the  sensations  themselves  are  impressed  with 
80  much  additional  force  on  our  conscionsness,  as  to  seem  extra- 
ordinarily increased  in  acutcneaa*  Although  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  this  chiefly  in  cases  where  some  particular  kind  of  perceptive 
acnt-eness  has  been  acquired  by  }mUi  (§  127),  yet  we  may  laani 
from  certain  phenomena  of  Somnambulism  (both  fipontaneonii 
and  artificiiil)  that  nothing  more  is  needed,  than  that  concen- 
tration of  the  ^hs^U  mind  upon  the  Sensorial  indications,  which  ia 
the  nutuml  state  of  the  Infant  (§  498). 

164.  Taking  as  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  poasesiied  by  Man  of 
any  object  external  to  him  (and  therefore  of  the  External  World 
generally),  fir$t^  a  subjective  Sensation  called  forth  by  the  presence 
of  that  object ;  9tmndly^  tho  recognition  of  the  fxternalitif  of  tho 
cause  of  that  sensation  ;  and  thirdly^  the  formation  of  a  noHfm  m- 
specting  the  quality  of  the  object  which  caUed  it  forth,^ — we  havo 
next  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  such  elcmentiiry  NoUoiia  or 
Cognitions  (which  are  afterwards  to  be  combined  into  thecompoilte 
Idea  of  the  object)  arc  ganeratod.  How  tar  any  of  them  are 
original  or  intuitive,  ia  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed by  Psychologista  :  some  uaaintiiining  tliat  all  such  Notbna 
4ire  generalisations  based  on  expenenoe ;  wliilst  others  regard  them 
as  the  products  of  Intuition,  that  ia,  as  mental  instincts,  of  whicb 
jao  other  account  am  he  given,  than  that  such  cognitions  an) 
Lfbrmed — like  the  sensations  that  excite  them — ^from  **  a  law  of  our 
nature/'    Psychologists  of  both  schools  agree  in  considering  tha 
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formation  of  these  elementary  Notions,  like  the  performance  of 
movements  prompted  or  guided  by  them,  as  an  automatic  action ; 
the  difference  in  their  views  consisting  in  this, — ^that  Intxiition- 
alists  regard  this  action  as  primarily  automatic,  while  Psycho- 
logists  of  the  Experience-school  regard  it  as  secondaiily  automatic. 
As  it  appears  to  the  Writer  that  Physiology  can  throw  consider- 
able light  on  this  question,  he  will  here  examine  in  some  detail 
the  mode  in  which  those  visual  perceptions  are  formed,  whereon 
we  mainly  depend  for  our  ordinary  guidance. 

165.  One  of  the  most  elementary  of  our  Visual  cognitions  is  the 
Sense  of  Direction,  whereby  we  recognize  the  relations  of  the  points 
from  which  luminous  rays  issue,  and  thus  see  objects  erect,  though 
their  pictures  on  the  retina  are  inverted.  Some  Psychologists 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Infants  really  see  all  objects 
inverted,  and  only  acquire  the  true  notion  of  their  position  in 
reference  to  themselves,  by  the  corrective  experience  gained  by 
touching  and  handling  them.  But  this  is  a  pure  assiunption, 
founded  on  an  entirely  erroneous  notion  of  the  nature  of  Sensa- 
tion. For  it  supposes  that  we  look  at  the  picture  formed  on  the 
retina,  by  the  "  mind's  eye "  placed  behind  it,  just  as  we  look  at 
the  picture  formed  by  a  camera  with  the  bodily  eye ;  whereas  the 
fact  is  unquestionable,  that  Sensation  is  a  state  of  consciousness 
excited  by  the  transmission  to  the  Sensoriimi  (through  the  optic 
nerve)  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  picture  on  the  retina ; 
and'  as  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  mode  m  which  the 
Physical  change  is  translated,  so  to  speak,  into  the  Mental,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  less  natural  for  the  retinal  impres- 
sion to  suggest  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  the  real  position  of  an 
object,  than  to  call  up  a  representation  corresponding  to  its  inverted 
picture.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  it  is  found  that  persons  who  have 
for  the  first  time  acquired  Sight  by  operation,  at  an  age  when  they 
can  describe  their  sensations,  are  able  to  recognise  the  direction  of 
any  luminous  object,  though  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  its 
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distance.  And  it  appears  from  the  e^cperimcnts  of  Dr.  Scito/  th&t 
the  ItiminoiiB  spectra  produced  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
eye  in  a  dark  room,  are  seen  in  a  direction  which  haa  in  each  caae 
a  ooDBtaat  and  definite  relation  to  the  part  of  the  retina  that  is 
affected  by  the  pressure^  either  directly,  or  secondarily  through  ito 
tranamiasion  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  By  on  extenaiTe 
Beriea  of  obsenrationa  on  the  relation  of  the  positions  of  these 
primary  and  secondary  phosj^Jmie*,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the 
seal  of  eompreaaioD,  Dr.  Serre  has  been  able  to  deduce  the  tm* 
portant  coeclmion,  that  the  lines  joining  theae  spectm  and  the 
spots  of  the  retina  by  the  aflection  of  which  they  are  protluced,  idl 
pass  through  a  coznnion  " centre  of  direction,"  which  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  crystalline  Icus.  And  from  these  facta 
it  seems  a  legitimate  ooucluiiion,  that  our  sense  of  the  relative 
directions  of  external  objects,  which  affect  different  points  of  our 
retina  by  their  luminous  rays,  is  primarily  derived  from  a  kind  of 
extradition  of  the  Visual  sensation,  corresponding  to  that  whicb 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  our  Tactile  (§  132).  The  Writer  quite 
agrees,  howeTer,  with  Professor  Bain,  that  in  our  ordinary  use  o 
Vision  we  are  greatly  guided  as  to  the  recognition  of  rtlutUre 
direction,  by  the  ^luscular  Sense  called  forth  in  the  m^^Tementa 
we  give  to  our  eyeballs,  when  we  transfer  oi;r  gasce  from  one  point 
of  a  Yisual  picture  to  another. 

166.  The  recognition  of  the  singleneu  of  tJie  object  which  fonna 
a  simultaneous  visual  picture  on  both  cyea,  baa  been  very  gener- 
ally regarded  by  Physiologists  as  necessarily  arising,  by  '*  a  law  of 
our  nature/*  from  a  certain  structuml  relation  between  what  have 
been  termed  *^  corresponding  points  ^  on  the  two  retinae  ;  **  doublo 
vision,*'  or  the  recognition  of  two  distinct  images,  taiung  plaoo 
wlMQflrer,  through  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  action  of  the  musclMy 
the  axaa  of  the  two  eyes  do  not  converge  in  the  object  looked^aL 
But  tills  view  of  the  case  ia  inoonaistent  with  the  fact,  that  if  auoh 
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abnormal  conditions  should  become  permanent  (as  in  squinting) 
the  vision  after  a  time  becomes  ^'  single "  again,  notwithstanding 
that  the  pictures  are  formed  on  parts  of  the  retinse  which  do  not 
correspond.  Further,  if  the  Muscular  irregularity  be  rectified  bj 
iurgical  means,  so  that  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  can  be  again 
brought  into  convergence  in  the  object  looked  at,  dwikiU  vinan 
recurs  for  a  time,  although  the  images  are  now  formed  upon  the 
original  *'  corresponding  points.'^  It  is  also  a  fact  well  known  to 
Ophthalmic  Surgeons,  that  if  an  opaque  spot  has  been  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  cornea,  or  an  artificial  pupil  has  been  made  at 
the  margin  of  the  iris,  so  that  the  most  distuict  vision  is  gained 
when  the  axis  of  one  eye  is  directed,  not  to  the  oliject,  but  to  some 
other  point,  such  direction  will  become  habitual ;  yet  although, 
when  the  two  eyes  work  together,  there  is  a  decided  squint,  there 
is  no  "  double  vision."  Since  it  is  clear  fix)m  these  facts,  that  the 
recognition  of  the  singleness  of  the  object  of  sensation  is  the  result 
of  experience,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  supersedes  a  temporaiy 
double  vision^  it  may  be  fairly  so  regarded  m  the  case  of  the 
Infant ;  more  particularly  since  observation  shows  that  the  con- 
vergence of  its  eyes  upon  the  object  looked-at,  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  no  means  so  immediate  or  exact  as  it  subsequently 
becomes.  And,  farther,  it  is  obvious  that  if  (as  seems  not  im- 
probable) there  is  some  structural  arrangement  which  conduces  to 
singleness  of  vision  when  the  images  are  thrown  on  the  originally 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinae,  such  mechanism  must 
have  developed  itself  dc  novo,  whenever  single  vision  is  the 
result  of  the  habitual  conjoint  use  of  two  eyes  whose  axes  do  not 
converge  so  as  to  meet  in  the  object. 

167.  A  like  process  of  experiential  acquirement  of  Perceptional 
cognitions  having  the  immediateness  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Sensations  on  which  they  are  based,  is  demonstrable  in  regard  to 
those  notions  of  form  which  we  derive  from  the  Visual  sense  iQone, 
-when  it  has  been  educated  by  co-^miination  with  the  Tactile.    It 
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may  now  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  Sight  originally  informs 
OS  only  of  what  can  bo  repreaent^  in  a  Picture — that  i^  light  mod 
shade,  and  colour  \  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  e<paal  oertahitjr^  j 
that  the  notions  of  form  which  we  obtain  through  the  Benie  of  I 
Touch  (when  exercised  in  combination  with  muacul&r  moTementa,  | 
of  which  the  *'  muscular  senae  "  renders  us  cognizant)  are  originaU/  j 
unrelated  to  those  derired  ^t^m  Si^ht ;  so  that  when  a  blind  adull 
first  acquires  Ttaion,  objects  with  which  he  (or  she)  posaesBOS  iha  J 
greatesl  tactile  familiarity,  are  not  recognized  by  its  means,  mttlj 
the  two  sets  of  Senae-xm|ireasioss  have  been  oo-ordlnated  by  re^ 
peat«d  experience.     The  best  evidence  of  this  kind  is  denved  firam  I 
observations  made  upon  persons  bom  blind,  to  whotn  sight  has  ^ 
been  communicated  by  an  operation,  at  a  period  of  Ufa  which 
enabled  them  to  give  an  aocruate  description   of  thdr  sens 
tions : — 


a,  The  eaae  lotig  ago  rscorded  by  Clie^ldeii  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these.  The  youth  (about  twelve  years  of  ago% 
for  some  time  alter  tolerably  distinct  vision  had  been  obtained,  saw 
e?erything  fiat  as  in  a  picttire,  simply  receiving  the  conecidasnsas  of 
the  imprsssion  made  upon  his  retina ;  and  it  was  some  time  befora 
he  acquired  the  power  of  judging,  by  his  sight,  of  the  real  forms  snd 
distances  of  the  objects  around  him.  An  amusing  anecdote  recorded 
of  him,  shows  the  complete  want  which  there  i^  in  Man  of  any 
original  or  intuithe  connection  between  the  ideas  formed  throngV 
visual  and  through  tactile  sensations.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
a  Dog  and  a  Cat  by  ftvlitnj,  but  could  not  remember  their  respective 
characters  when  he  «utc^  them  ;  and  one  day,  when  Uius  puzzled,  he 
toolc  up  the  cat  in  his  arms,  and  folt  her  attentively,  so  as  to 
associate  the  two  sets  of  eognitiona,  and  then,  setting  her  down,  said, 
*'So  puss,  I  shall  know  you  another  time.'* 

The  same  indication,  moreover,  is  obvionaly  sfTordtd  by  the  ease  of 
Jemmy  Morgan  already  cited  (§  161). — In  a  reotiitlj*n>oorded 
in  which  sight  was  impart^  by  an  opeiatioti  U>  a  young 
who  bad  l>eeti  blind  (rom  birth,  it  was  interastaig  to  contrast  thm 
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rapidity  and  accuracy  of  her  Tactile  perception,  which  was  highly 
educated,  with  the  slow,  laborious  process  by  means  of  which  she 
arrived  at  a  conception  of  the  shape  and  nature  of  an  object 
through  the  medium  of  her  newly-acquired  and  imperfectly-educated 
Vision : — 

5.  "I  found,*'  says  the  operator,  ''that  she  was  neror  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  an  object  really  was  by  Sight  alone,  although  she  could  cor- 
rectly describe  its  shape  and  colour ;  but  that  after  she  had  once  in- 
structed one  sense,  through  the  medium  of  the  other,  and  compared  the 
impressionB  oonyeyed  by  touch  and  sight,  she  was  eyer  after  able  to 
recognise  the  object  without  touching  it.  In  this  respect  her  memory 
was  yery  perfect :  I  neyer  knew  her  fiEul  in  a  single  instance,  though 
I  put  this  power  frequently  to  the  test  of  experiment.  It  was 
curious  to  place  before  her  some  yery  familiar  object  that  she  had 
never  compared  in  this  way,  such  as  a  pair  of  scissors.  She  would 
describe  their  shape,  colour,  glistening  metallic  character,  but  would 
foil  in  ascertaining  what  they  really  were,  until  she  put  a  finger  on 
them,  when  in  an  instant  she  would  name  them,  and  laugh  at  her 
own  stupidity,  as  she  called  it,  in  not  having  made  them  out  before.*' 
— (See  Critchett,  in  Medico- Chirurgical  TrauMctiona,  yoL  xxxviii.) 

168.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  acquirement  of  those  Percep- 
tions of  ioltd  form  or  Belief,  which  we  derive,  as  Sir  C.  Wheat- 
stone's  admirable  investigations  have  shown,  from  the  Mental 
combination  of  the  dissimilar  perspectives  that  are  projected  by 
solid  objects  upon  our  two  retinae.  When  we  bring  to  our  right 
and  left  eyes  respectively,  by  means  of  the  Stereoscope,  pictures 
corresponding  to  those  which  would  be  formed  on  their  two  retinee 
by  the  actual  object  if  placed  before  them  at  a  moderate  distance, 
the  resulting  perception  of  the  solidity  of  the  image  seems  as 
necessary  and  immediate  as  if  it  were  the  product  of  an  original 
Intuition ;  and  this  perception  is  strong  enough  to  assert  itself,  in 
spite  of  our  intellectual  knowledge  that  we  ore  looking  at  two 
plane  surfaces.  Now,  although  it  may  be  inferred  fix)m  the  actions 
o^  many  of  the  lower  Animals,  that  the  perception  of  the  relative 
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distances  of  near  objects  or  parts  of  an  object  (which  eonstitutea 
the  basia  of  the  conception  of  solidity)  ia  in  their  case  intuitive^  it 
ma  J  be  afhnned,  elb  a  conclusion  beyond  reaaonable  doubt,  tliai 
thia  also  is  aoquind  by  the  Human  iiiftmt  dnniig  the  earliest 
montha  of  ita  life,  by  a  co-ordiimtion  of  its  muacular  and  visual 
fiensations  -  which  enables  the  automatic  mechanism  to  adnpt  the 
dissimilarity  of  position  between  corresponding  points  in  the  two 
pictures,  aa  the  measure  of  their  relative  distances.  The  self- 
education  of  this  Perceptive  faculty  wliich  goes  on  during  tiie  first 
few  months  of  infantOe  life,  is  the  basis  of  our  tubeoqiicnt  Visual 
knowledge  of  the  External  World,  aa  it  seems  to  be  for  the  most 
part  also  of  the  primary  belief  in  its  objective  reality  (§  159). 

169.  In  this  Visual  recognition  of  the  solid  fonn  of  an  object  bj 
the  mental  combination  of  its  two  dissimilar  perspectives,  we  have 
an  exercise  ot  judtjmetit^  the  decision  of  which  may  be  as  implicitly 
trusted  (at  least  under  ordinary  circumstances)  as  if  it  wore 
authoritatively  delivered  by  a  congenital  faculty,  but  which  really 
rests  on  a  basis  of  Experience.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
Iidknt  consciously  asks  itself  the  question,  **  What  do  I  see  f " 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  ex- 
perience, it  is  incapable  (like  the  newly-seeing  adult)  of  diatingutsb* 
ing  between  a  picture  and  the  solid  object  which  itrepre«enta  j  tacA 
that  the  essential  condition  of  a  judgment — the  possibility  of  Iha 
opposite,  or  of  something  else — therefore  exists  for  it.  But  with 
eTeiy  consentaneous  exorcise  of  the  visual,  tactile,  and  muscular 
sensations,  during  the  Infant's  gaze  at  an  object  grasped  in  Ha 
hands  and  carried  to  different  distances  by  the  motion  of  its  anii% 
there  is  a  new  coordination,  wliich  helps  to  supply  the  deficienqf 
tn  the  sum  of  aU  that  preceded;  and  this  process  is  repealed 
imtil  the  complement  of  tlie  whole  serves  as  the  basis  of  the 
cognition,  which  we  thenceforth  rightly  characterise  is  "self- 
evident.** 

170.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  even  that  Visiml  pero«p> 
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tion  of  Solidity,  which  is  hased  on  the  Binocular  combination  of 
dissimilar  perspectives,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
antagonized  by  a  higher  experience,  so  as  to  be  for  a  time,  or  even 
permanently,  excluded.  The  very  ingenious  Pseudoscope  con- 
trived by  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  effects  a  lateral  reversal  of  the 
perspective  projections  of  actual  objects  on  the  two  retinsB,  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  would  be  made  by  '^  crossing"  the  pictures 
in  the  Stereoscope;  and  thus,  in  viewing  through  it  any  solid 
object,  we  ought  at  once,  if  the  visual  perception  were  a  necessaiy 
product  (as  Sir  David  Brewster  maintained)  of  the  geometrical 
relations  of  the  two  images,  to  see  all  its  projections  and  depres- 
sions reversed, — the  exterior  of  a  basin,  for  example,  being  changed 
into  a  concave  interior ;  and  the  projecting  rim  on  which  it  rests, 
into  a  deep  furrow.  But  this  **  conversion  of  relief"  is  generally 
resisted,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  preconception  of  the  actual 
form  which  is  based  on  habitual  experience  ;  and  it  only  takes  place 
immediately,  in  cases  in  which  the  converted  form  is  at  least  as 
familiar  to  the  mind  as  the  actual  form.  Thus,  when  we  look  with 
the  Pseudoscope  at  the  interior  of  a  mask,  or  at  a  hollow  moi^  of  a 
plaster  bust,  the  mental  representation  of  the  image  in  relief  is  at 
once  called-up.  But  when  we  look  pseudoscopically  at  the /ace  of 
a  plaster  bust,  or  at  the  outside  of  a  mask,  it  is  only  after  a 
lengthened  gaze  that  such  ^^  conversion  of  relief "  occurs;  the  mind 
being  so  much  more  familiar  with  the  actual  form,  that  the  mental 
image  of  the  interior  of  a  mould  or  mask  is  not  called-up,  until  the 
visual  perception  has  overcome,  as  if  by  continued  pressure,  the 
resistance  of  the  preconception  ;  and  for  this  a  considerable  time  is 
often  required.  In  the  case  of  the  living  human  face,  however, 
it  seems  that  no  protraction  of  the  Pseudoscopic  gaze  is  sufficient 
to  bring  about  a  "  conversion  of  relief  ;  the  perceptive  conscious- 
ness (probably  here  under  the  complete  domination  of  the 
Intellectual)  refusing  to  entertain  the  notion  of  an  acttjud  visage 
having  the  form  of  the  interior  of  a  masL 
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ITl*  The  notion  of  SoluUiy  or  project  tan  in  three  dimtmiimM^  \ 
distmct  from  a  representation  of  an  object  on  a  plane  surface,  maj, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  derived  from  a  thigle  flat  pieturtt 
no  less  strongly  than  from  the  coml>ination  of  the  two  dissimilar 
perspectives  of  the  object.  It  has  long  been  known  that  if  we 
gaze  steadily  at  a  picture,  whc^so  perspective  project ion^  lights  and 
sliadows,  and  general  arrangement  of  details,  are  siich  as  accumtelr 
correspond  with  the  reality  which  it  represents,  the  impression  it  ^J 
produces  will  be  much  more  vivid  when  we  look  with  one  exo^M 
only,  than  when  we  use  both  ;  and  that  the  effect  will  be  further 
heightened,  when  we  carefully  sliiit  out  the  surroundings  of  the 
picture,  by  looking  through  a  tube  of  appropriate  size  and  shape. 
^rhia  fact  has  been  commonly  accoimted-for  in  a  very  erroneous 
manner.  **  We  see  more  exquisitely/*  says  Lord  Bacon,  '*  with 
one  eye  than  with  both,  because  the  vital  spirits  thus  unite  them- 
selves  tlie  more  and  become  the  stronger;*'  and  other  wnten, 
though  in  different  language,  agree  with  Bacon  in  attributing  the 
result  to  the  concentration  of  the  visual  power,  when  only  on©  eye 
is  used.  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  we  look  with  hoik  eyes  at  a 
picture  within  a  moderate  distance,  wo  ore  forced  to  recognize  itaa 
a  flat  surface  ;  whilst,  when  we  look  with  only  owf,  our  Minds  arc  at 
liberty  to  be  acted-on  by  the  suggestions  furnished  by  the  per- 
spective, chiaroscturo,  &c* ;  so  that,  after  we  have  gazed  for  a  little 
time,  the  picture  may  begin  to  start  into  relief,  and  may  erea 
come  to  poesesft  the  solidity  of  a  model.  The  completeness  of  thla 
illusion  will  essentially  depend  upon  the  exactness  with  which  the 
picture  represents  the  real  **  projection  '*  of  its  object  upon  a  flat 
surface.  It  is  very  rarely  that  pictures  painted  by  human  hands 
"  come  out**  after  this  fashion  in  a  degree  at  all  compamble  to  sun- 
pictures  ;  for  the  obnous  reason  that  the  Photograph  represents 
not  merely  the  exact  perspective  of  the  scene  or  object,  but  lbs 
actual  chiaroflcuro  as  it  was  at  any  one  moment,  with  a  fidelity 
whioh  the  Artist^  who  tequires  ti$fu  for  hia  work,  cannot  possiHy 
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equal,  since  the  shadows  on  the  object  are  so  constantly  changmg 
OS  he  proceeds,  that  he  can  scarcely  bj  any  possibility  avoid  a 
departure  from  strict  truth  in  his  combinations. — ^The  neareist 
approach  to  sun-pictures  in  respect  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
chiarosciux),  is  presented  by  pictures  painted  by  artificial  lights  the 
uniformity  of  which  can  be  maintained  while  the  ^'  sitting  "  lasts. 

a.  The  Writer  possesses  three  Photographs,  two  of  &a«M-reZietn,  and 
one  of  an  alto-relievo,  by  Lucca  della  Bobia ;  which,  when  looked 
at  with  one  eye  in  the  manner  now  described,  giye  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  solidity  so  yiyid,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  credit  it. 

h.  As  the  shadows  are  strong  in  all  these  Photographs,  the  illusion 
is  promoted  by  causing  the  light  by  which  they  are  viewed,  to  ffdl  on 
them  in  the  direction  corresponding  to  that  in  which  it  fell  on  the 
originals,  when  (so  to  speak)  they  sat  to  the  photographic  camera  for 
their  portraits ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition,  the 
effect  being  produced  with  nearly  the  same  vividness  in  diffiised  day- 
light.— Iff  indeed,  a  strong  light  be  seen  to  proceed  from  the  opposite 
aide,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  shadows  in  the  Photograph  is 
reversed  with  reference  to  it,  a  picture  may  be  turned  (as  it  were) 
inside-out,  so  as  no  longer  to  present  the  relievo,  but  its  hollow 
mould,  provided  thai  tlie  Mind  wiU  readily  accept  the  conversion. 
This  effect  the  Writer  can  produce  most  effectively  with  a  beautiful 
Photograph  of  a  large  American  Trilobite  imbedded  in  its  rooky 
matrix ;  for  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is  allowed 
to  fall  upon  it,  the  surface  of  the  back  of  the  Trilobite  appears  to 
project,  or  is  turned  into  a  concave  reverse,  representing  the  "  cast " 
of  that  surface  in  the  surrounding  rock, — the  effect  in  either  case 
being  aided  by  a  Mental  predetermination  as  to  which  view^  shall  be 
seen. 

c.  In  the  beautiful  Medallion-engravings  (produced  by  mechanical 
means)  that  were  in  £E»hion  some  yean  ago,  the  like  illusion  oould 
be  produced;  the  same  picture  being  caused  to  represent  either  a 
cameo  or  an  intaglio,  by  such  a  disposition  as  made  its  lights  and 
shadows  correspond  with  those  which  would  have  been  thrown  from 
the  source  of  illumination,  had  the  rays  fallen  on  an  actual  cameo  or 
»n  actual  intaglio. 

d.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  eifoot  of  this  mode  of  viewing  Fhoto- 
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grapluo  picturea  is  not  limited  to  bringing  owt  t!ie  lolid  fomis  of 
objects ;  for  other  features  are  tbiiB  seen  in  a  manner  more  irOii^ 
to  the  realit5%  and  therefore  more  suggeetiTe  of  it  This  may  be 
noticed  especially  with  regard  to  the  representatioa  of  still  xcnier, 
which  is  generally  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  parts  of  a  Photo- 
graph; for  although,  when  looked  at  with  hoik  eyes,  its  surface 
appears  opaque,  like  white  wax,  a  wonderful  depth  and  transparenoo 
are  often  given  to  it  by  viewing  it  with  only  o/ie. — And  the  same 
holds  good  also  in  regard  to  the  character  a  of  mrfac€a  from  which  light 
is  reflected, — as  bronze  or  ivory ;  the  material  of  the  object  from 
which  the  Photograph  was  t&ken  being  recognized  much  more  oer- 
tainly  when  the  jdctnre  is  looked  at  with  ont  eye»  than  when  both  are 
uaed,  unless  in  stereoscopic  combinations. 

1 72*  The  superiority  of  Monocular  to  Binocular  vision  depends 
in  thciic  cases  upon  the  freedom  with  which  the  Mind  is  left  to 
interpret  the  picture  after  its  own  fashion,  when  no  longer  forced 
to  view  it  as  a  flat  sur&ce ;  and  the  interpretation  is  here  m> 
obviously  based  on  experience,  which  gives  to  every  incident  of 
the  picture  a  mg^ative  power  of  its  o^na,  as  to  destroy  the  force  of 
any  ailgument  that  might  be  erected  on  the  immediateneoi  and 
uniformity  of  the  perception  of  Relief  derived  from  the  binocular 
combination  of  two  dissimilar  perapectives,  as  to  the  ori^al  or 
intukim  character  of  that  perception.  For  it  thus  beoomoa  door 
that  this  combination  is  only  one  out  of  ffvtral  modes  of  stiggetitoii 
by  which  tliat  notion  is  formed ;  whilst  the  phenomena  of  tbe 
Pseudoecope  show  that  the  notion  is  by  no  means  n^euaril^  called 
up  by  the  visual  imprcssionfl  which  ordtnarU^  produce  it, 

173.  But  further,  it  is  not  a  little  cnrious  that  an  actual 
eonirrium  of  relief  may  be  produced  by  a  Mental  preoonceptjoiit 
when  we  look  at  certain  solid  forms  with  me  eye  only*  For  juil 
as  the  want  of  power  to  appreciate  distance  motnoculaHy,  eoablea 
us  to  invest  a  pictorial  representation  with  the  attribute  of  si^id 
form,  80  is  a  solid  form  rcprcaented  to  the  mind  aa  a  flat  picture ; 
and  to  this  picture  we  may  mmiallif  give  a  solid  form  the  wny 
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opposite  of  that  which  it  really  possesses.  Of  this  faot,  which  is  of 
no  small  importance  in  elucidating  the  nature  of  faUe  peroeptunu 
(§  186),  the  following  are  illustrations  : — 

a.  It  has  long  heen  known  that  when  a  seal  is  looked-at  through  a 
Microscope,  it  will  appear  sometimes  projecting  as  a  cameo,  some- 
times excavated  as  an  intaglio;  this  "  conversion  of  relief"  taking 
place  alike  with  the  engraven  stone  or  its  waxen  impression.  That 
it  is  due,  not  (as  some  have  supposed)  to  an  optical  change  effected 
by  the  Microscope,  but  simply  to  the  limitation  of  Hie  visual 
impression  to  a  single  eye,  which  deprives  the  judgment  of  the 
positive  g^dance  whereon  it  ordinarily  relies,  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  fact  that  no  such  conversion  can  be  produced  under  a  properly 
constructed  Binocular  Microscope, — a  seal,  like  every  other  object, 
being  represented  in  its  true  projection ;  while  it  is  readily  effected 
in  regard  to  larger  objects  of  a  suitable  nature,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  optical  instrument.  Thus,  as  Sir  D.  Brewster  pointed 
out  in  his  "  Natural  Magic,"  if  we  take  the  intaglio  mould  of  a  bas- 
relief,  and  look  steadily  on  it  for  a  time  with  one  eye,  excluding 
surroimding  objects  as  much  as  possible  from  our  attention,  we  may 
distinctly  see  the  bas-relief  as  if  projecting.  "After  a  little  practice," 
he  says,  "  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  complete  hollow  xnask  of  the 
human  face,  the  size  of  life,  into  a  projecting  head." 

h.  If  instead  of  a  plaster  mould,  we  take  a  common  pasteboard  mask 
(such  as  is  sold  in  every  toy-shop),  and  paint  the  inside,  which  is 
usually  left  in  the  rough,  so  that  the  colours  of  its  different  parts 
may  imitate,  as  closely  as  possible,  those  of  the  corresponding  parts 
of  its  exterior,  and  the  inside  or  hollow  surface  of  the  mask  be  then 
held  at  arm's  length  from  the  eye,  with  the  light  so  arranged  that 
no  shadow  falls  anywhere  upon  it, — not  only  will  the  image  of  the 
projecting  face  very  readily  present  itself,  but  it  will  be  difficult  for 
an  observer  who  has  once  caught  this,  to  see  the  mask  as  it  really  is, 
even  by  a  determinate  effort.  The  illusion  is  the  more  complete,  if 
his  view  be  limited  to  the  mask  itself,  and  he  be  brought  to  the 
proper  point  of  sight  without  being  aware  of  what  he  is  to  see ;  so 
that,  of  a  large  number  of  persons  on  whom  the  Writer  has  tried  this 
experiment,  almost  all  have  at  once  pronoimced  that  they  were 
looking  at  the  projecting  surfeu^  of  the  mask,  and  have  only  been 
convinced  to  the  contrary  by  the  ooigcnnt  use  of  Hboth  eyes. 
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The  &cilitj  with  which  these  con  versions,  and  otheiB  of  like 
nature^  occur  to  the  '^  mind*8  ere,*^  m&j  bo  readily  aho^i)  to  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  readiness  with  which^  in  Tirtue  of  our  previous 
hafatts  and  experiences,  the  visual  picture  tu^^ettU  the  real  forai^ 
or  its  coRveraa 

c  In  the  case  of  %  teal,  the  hollow  mould  and  its  projecting  cast  are 
objects  almoat  equally  familiar ;  hence  the  representation  of  either 
WMj  offer  iteelf,  and  the  one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other  by  m 
ilight  effort  of  the  volitional  power  of  Conception,  The  conversion 
<»f  the  hollow  mask  into  the  projecting  face  is,  to  most  persons,  still 
more  easy,  because  thej  are  more  accustomed  to  the  life-like  features  of 
the  plaster-model»  tliaii  thej  are  to  the  concave  mould  which  has  no 
similitude  in  nature;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Writer  has  not 
found  it  possible  to  convert  the  face  of  a  bust  into  the  likeness  of  a 
hollow  mask  by  the  simple  monocular  gaze»  however  long  continued, 
evSEn  with  the  aid  of  the  strongest  effort  so  to  conceive  it. — Wheu  a 
teal  is  looked  at  in  a  Microscope,  or  larger  objects  of  the  same  kind 
are  seea  through  an  inverting  Telescope,  the  **  conversion  of  relief** 
is  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  optical  inversion  of  the  images  has 
caused  tiie  relation  of  the  shadows  to  the  known  source  of  the  light 
to  be  also  reversed,  so  that  they  fall  as  they  would  do  if  the  1 
were  really  replaced  by  the  intaglio,  or  the  intaglio  by  the 

174.  Another  singularly  interesting  demonstration  of  the  mabi- 
lity  of  monocular  vision  to  afford  any  certmnl^trut  idea  of  solid 
form,  waa  given  by  Sir  C.  Wbeatstone  in  the  first  of  his  two  re- 
^inarkable  memoiia  on  Binocular  Yision : — 

If  we  hold  up  at  arm's  length  a  small  skeleton-cube  made  of  wiia 
or  ebony *beading,  and  look  at  it  with  one  eye  whilst  placing  it  in  a 
variety  of  poaitzons  by  turning  it  between  the  Eng^v,  so  long  as  the 
Mind  peroeivea  the  cube,  its  Tarioua  penfteotm  prcjectiaoa  are 
iaterpretsd  by  it  as  ao  many  di^erent  lepiewutatious  of  one  olgeel, 
aU  of  than  aoggMtnig  the  same  primitive  form.  But  aa  oeiiata  of 
^Ibeee  penpeetiTe  projections  might  be  given  by  an  object  of  Tsrf 
imnt  shape,  it  will  probably  happen  that  in  soma  po«tMi&  of  the 
(DO  of  these  disstmtlar  figiuia  wtU  sugge^  itnlf  to  Iba  aiiad; 
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time,  it  will  take  such  possession  of  the  20nd,  that  some  effort 
is  required  to  bring  baok  the  original  conception,  so  long,  that  is,  as 
the  position  of  the  cube  remains  unchanged.  But  if,  whilst  the 
Mind  is  thus  possessed  with  the  false  idea,  the  cube  be  again  made  to 
turn  between  the  fingers,  the  series  of  successiye  projections  then 
presented  not  being  reconcilable  with  the  converse  form,  either  the 
Mind  reverts  to  the  original  conception  of  the  cube  as  the  only  one 
with  which  they  are  consistent,  or  (if  this  should  not  be  adopted)  the 
skeleton- figure  seems  to  be  continually  imdergoing  a  change  of 
shape,  (u  if  its  sides  were  hinged  together  and  fell  into  new  inclinations 
with  every  new  position  given  to  the  object. — {Philosophicdl  TranS" 
actions,  1838.) 

175.  Thus  our  Perception  of  solid  form^  when  only  one  eye  iB 
used,  is  clearly  a  matter  of  jttdgmeni,  determined  by  the  tendency  of 
the  Mind  to  interpret  the  visual  picture  according  to  its  previous 
familiarity  with  the  forms  which  that  picture  may  represent :  its 
choice  between  two  or  more  of  these  being  quite  involuntary,  when 
one  is  decidedly  more  familiar  to  the  mind  than  another;  but 
being  to  a  certain  extent  imder  volitional  control,  when  they 
present  themselves  with  equal  or  nearly  equal  readiness,  through 
the  power  possessed  by  the  Will  of  Jucing  tlie  attention  upon  either 
one,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. — In  ordinary  Binocular  yi8i<^n 
of  a  moderately  near  object,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  waver 
ing;  we  feel  that  there  can  be  no  mistake.  There  is  but  one  solid 
form  that  can  furnish  the  two  dissimilar  perspective  projections. 
Hence  that  form  presents  itself  to  our  Minds,  independently  of  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  it,  as  the  necessary  resultant  of  the 
combination  of  those  pictures  ;  and  this  is  the  case  even  with  pairs 
of  pictures  which  difier  in  a  degree  that  is  itself  quite  inconsistent 
with  our  experience,  provided  that  the  resultant  suggested  by  their 
combination  is  conformable  to  our  experience.  Thus,  when  we  look 
at  an  actual  Landscape,  the  perspective  views  we  receive  through 
the  right  and  left  eyes  respectively,  of  every  part  of  it  save  the 
fore-ground,  are  so  nearly  the  same,  as  to  convey  no  Bugge9> 
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tion  of  their  relative  distances  \  that  suggestion  bding  her« 
conveyed  bj  other  diflerencea,  as  of  size,  distinctness,  and 
the  like  (§  180),  But  the  two  Photographs  of  such  a  landscape 
taken  for  the  Stereoscope,  represent  it  as  seen  from  two  points 
of  view  aufficicntly  remote  from  each  other,  to  produce  that 
[•degree  of  dissimihiTitj  in  the  pictures  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  looking  at  a  niear  object ;  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  relative 
dist-ances  of  the  difTcrciit  j>art8  of  the  landscape,  is  suggested  with 
all  the  force  derived  from  tliat  difference.  So,  the  Photogmphs  of 
the  Moon  which  are  taken  at  the  extremes  of  her  '*  Uhration  in 
longitude,"  are  suflBciently  dissimikr  to  one  another  to  •*  pair" 
the  Stereoscope,  and  thus  to  bring  out  not  only  the  sohd  form  of 
her  globe,  but  even  the  projection  of  some  of  the  principal  oraters, 
with  unmistakeable  effect.  And  further,  a  most  striking  effect  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  Stereoscopic  combination  of  a  pair  of 
pictures,  of  which  neither  by  itself  suggests  any  idea  of  the  scene 
it  represents*  But  ui  all  these  caaet,  the  result  of  the  combinatiou 
is  cfmnsiaU  with  our  previous  experience,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  not 
inctnmHmi  with  it.  As  we  intellectually  know  that  the  Moon  is 
really  globular,  though  her  face— as  ordinarily  seen  by  xib — Icoh 
flat,  we  are  quite  prepared  for  the  acceptance  of  the  ftuggeatioti 
made  by  the  Stereoscopic  view  of  it.  And  when  a  dark  patch  upon 
the  apparent  face  of  an  ice<^lilf  is  carried  back  stereosoopioally  to  a 
remote  distance  beyond,  we  interpret  it  as  representing  a  £u>off 
Tillage  seen  through  an  arch  in  the  cliST, — a  view  readily  conoclT> 
able  by  our  minds,  though  we  may  have  never  actually  seexi  it 

176.  However  different  in  kind,  then,  may  be  the  viaual  data  on 
which  our  ordinary  Monocular  and  Binocular  perceptions  are  based, 
the  mental  operation  by  which  wc  build  upon  them  is  ctoieuliully  the 
same  in  both  cases.  For  the  binocular  view  of  an  object,  like  tht 
monocular,  does  nothing  else  than  i^iffijni  to  the  ^tind  the  con- 
eep^OD  of  a  certain  aoUd  form ;  and  that  the  adoption  of  this 
ooncpptioo  depetida  much  more  upon  tlid  aatacedont  condition  of 
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the  mindy  than  it  does  upon  the  purely  optical  relations  of  the  two 
retinal  pictures,  is  rendered  quite  certain  (in  the  Writer's  opinion) 
by  the  application  of  the  pseudoscopic  test  (§170).  For  according 
to  the  theory  of  intuitive  co^ition,  based  on  the  optical  differences 
of  the  two  pictures,  enery  thing  at  which  we  look  with  the  Pseudo- 
scope  ought  to  be  at  once  "  turned  inside-out"  But  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  objects  on  which  we  try  its  converting  powers,  are 
proof  against  them;  those  only  being  readily  iTi^tomorpAcMai,  whose 
new  forms  can  be  readily  conceived.  And  the  percipient  Mind  will 
not  admit  too  strange  a  novelty ;  it  obstinately  clings  to  so  much 
of  the  reality,  as  is  recognized  by  its  previous  Tactile  experience  to 
be  the  necessary  interpretation  of  the  Visual  impression  ordinarily 
received  from  the  object ;  and  it  can  only  accept  such  modifica- 
tions as  are  capable  of  being  fitted-on  to  the  results  of  that  ex- 
perience. 

177.  Our  visual  recognition  of  solid  form  is  aided  by  sugges- 
tions of  another  kind,  which  are  furnished  by  that  measurement 
of  the  relative  distances  of  the  different  points  of  an  object,  which 
we  make  by  bringing  the  axes  of  the  eyes  into  convergence  upon 
those  points  successively ;  the  degree  of  such  convergence  being 
indicated  to  us  by  the  "muscular  sense"  that  originates  in  the  state 
of  the  Muscles  we  put  in  action  to  produce  it.  Here,  again,  it  is 
obvious  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  our  interpretation 
of  that  sensation  is  acquired,  not  intuitive ;  and  it  will  be  presently 
shown  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  angle  of  convergence  rather  suggests  change  of  size,  than 
change  of  distance  (§  182).  How  much  of  our  right  estimation  of  the 
relative  distances  of  objects  not  far  removed  from  the  eye,  depends 
upon  the  conjoint  use  of  both  eyes,  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
if  we  close  one  eye,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  execute  with 
certainty  any  actions  which  require  the  guidance  of  that  estima- 
tion,— such  as  threading  a  needle,  or  passing  a  crooked  stick 
through  a  suspended  ring.    And  it  has  sometimes  happened  that 


persons  who  have  lost  tho  sight  of  one  eje,  have  been  first  made 
aware  of  its  want  bj  thoir  inability  to  execute  such  ftctions. 

178.  It  wi!l  DOW  be  apparent  how>  when  one  eye  is  closed,  W9 
I08O  that  power  of  c^mnly  distmguishing  a  flat  picture  from  a 
projecting  relievo,  or  cither  from  a  concave  mould,  which  wo  derive 
frt^m  the  conjoint  use  of  both  organa.  We  can  make  00  mistake 
in  our  binocular  estimation  of  such  objecta,  provided  their  dimen- 
sioDiB  and  distances  be  such  as  to  moke  their  two  retinal  projections 
appreciably  different,  and  to  require  a  sensible  dl (Terence  in  the 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes  us  they  are  successively  directod  tu 
different  points.  We  are /orc^cl  to  see  that  a  picture  is  nothing  but 
a  plane^surfoce,  that  the  outside  of  a  mask  represents  the  actual 
features  of  a  human  face,  and  that  the  hollow  mould  is  the  concave 
redex  of  the  cast  which  has  been  turned  out  of  it,  so  long  m 
these  objects  are  within  a  few  feet  distance,  and  are  seen  by  both 
eyes  at  once.  And  thus  it  becomes  evident  that  the  remarkable 
converting  power  of  monocular  vision,  by  which  a  single  pictiure 
may  be  raised  into  stereoscopic  relief,  and  cameos  and  intaglioe  be 
mistaken  for  each  other  (§§  171-173),  is — however  interoeting  as  a 
Psychological  phenomenon — reaDy  a  mark  of  imperfection  in  the 
visual  sense  when  thus  exercised. 

179.  That  such  is  tho  true  view  of  the  cilso,  appeaiB  further 
from  this  ;  that  we  arc  liable  to  be  thus  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
very  same  objects,  even  when  we  look  at  them  with  MA  oyeii> 
provided  that  they  are  removed  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  render 
the  difference  of  their  retinal  projections  inappreciable,  and  to 
prevent  the  relative  distances  of  their  parts  from  being  meaeured 
throiigii  the  sense  of  oonvergenoe. 


The  large  Architectural  pictures  formerly  exhibited  in  the  Diorama 
often  gave  such  an  impression  of  projection,  that  almost  everyone 
who  saw  them  would  have  been  ready  to  affirm  that  a  particular 
'wilmnn  or  irtatuo  mutt  have  been  painted  on  a  different  surface  from 
rest,   like   a  detached   part  of  a  scene  in  a  theatre; — until, 
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on  sliglitlj  moving  tlie  head  from  side  to  side,  the  absence  of  an j 
alteration  in  its  apparent  position  made  it  evident  that  it  must  be  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  adjacent  parts.  The  perplexing  vividness  of 
this  deception  was  due,  as  is  now  well  known,  to  the  early  possession 
by  MM.  Daguerre  and  Niepce  of  one  form  of  the  Photographio 
art ;  which  enabled  them  to  impart  to  their  architectural  pictures  a 
truthfulness  previously  xinattainable,  and  therefore  gave  to  these 
pictures  an  extraordinary  power  of  tiuggesting  the  solid  forms  of  the 
objects  they  represented. — Many  of  the  apartments  in  the  Louvre  are 
decorated  with  cornices  which  so  vividly  represent  projecting  forms, 
as  to  be  generally  mistaken  for  them  by  such  as  see  them  for  the  first 
time ;  and  visitors  to  the  Bourse  of  Paris  will  recollect  the  large 
allegorical  paintings  in  its  interior,  which  are  so  executed,  and  so 
disposed,  as  very  strongly  to  suggest  to  those  who  only  view  them 
from  a  distance  the  perception  of  high  relief. 

180.  Our  estimate  of  the  distance  of  remjote  objects  is  clearly  a 
matter  oi  jvdgment  based  on  experience;  being  chiefly  founded 
upon  their  apparent  size,  if  their  actual  size  be  known  or  guessed ; 
or,  if  we  have  no  knowledge  of  this,  and  our  view  does  not  range 
over  the  intervening  space,  upon  that  modification  of  their  distinct- 
ness of  colour  and  outline,  which  is  known  to  Artists  as  ''  aerial 
perspective."  Hence  this  estimate  is  liable  to  be  greatly  affected 
by  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere :  the  same  mountain-peak, 
for  example,  being  apparently  brought  much  nearer  than  it  is  in 
reality,  when  an  extraordinary  clearness  of  the  air  enables  all  its 
features  to  be  distinctly  seen ;  and  carried  to  a  much  greater 
apparent  distance,  when  a  slight  haziness  of  the  air  softens  them 
all  down.  This  alteration  has  a  very  curious  effect  upon  our 
appreciation  of  the  azes  of  distant  objects  (§  181). 

181.  Of  the  relative  iizes  of  objects,  our  estimate  is  partly  based 
on  the  sizes  of  the  pictures  formed  of  them  on  our  retina,  or, 
in  other  words,  on  the  "  visual  angles  "  they  subtend ;  and  partly  on 
our  appreciation  of  their  distances, — the  apparent  size  of  an  object 
seen  under  a  given  visual  angle  being  estimated  as  lai^ger  or 
smaller  than  the  reality,  according  as  we  suppose  it  to  \)e  more  or 
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loaB  distant  than  it  reallj  is.  Thtis  tho  apparent  htiglii  of  moun- 
tains in  so  greatlj  affected  by  our  estimate  of  their  ditkma, 
that,  according  to  the  vaiying  atmospheric  conditions  whieh 
modify  the  latter  (§  180),  the  same  mountain  may  appear 
much  higher  or  much  lower  than  it  really  is;  its  height  being 
Ufu^er-estimated  when  the  peak  is  made  to  seem  very  near,  and 
atufT^-estimated  when  its  apparent  distance  is  exaggerated, — just  as» 
when  we  are  walking  across  a  common  in  a  fog,  a  child  dimly  oeen 
through  it  seems  to  haTe  the  stature  of  a  man^  and  a  man  that  of 
a  giant.  In  the  case  of  a  near  object,  howeverj  we  are  not  liable 
to  any  such  error ;  since,  if  we  truly  appreciate  its  distfxnce  in  the 
niode  already  described  (§  177),  the  appreciation  of  its  aixe  can  be 
deriTed  with  certainty  from  the  dimensions  of  its  Tisual  picture 

182.  The  appreciation  of  size,  like  that  of  solid  form^  is  a  matter 
of  immediaU  judgment :  but  there  is  strong  evidence  that  in  tlits, 
aa  in  the  preceding  case,  the  power  of  forming  that  judgment  htm 
been  <icquirtdhjf  e^penmoi^  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  tliia 
as  upon  other  phenomena  of  Binocular  Vision,  by  the  ingeaiovia 
experimental  reseansbes  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone*  A  simple 
modification  of  his  miiruNikereoaoope  enables  the  obserrar  to  vary 
th»  cftftonoeff  of  the  pair  of  pieturea  from  his  eyes,  without  alttriiif 
tiia  an^a  <yf  their  oonTOigeiiee ;  and,  oonTersely,  to  alter  tlia  «i^^ 
^eawpcfyncg  of  ihi  efilic  avei,  without  altering  the  distaooa  of  tlia 
piotona.  Now  in  the  first  case,  the  pereemed  diminmomg  of  tho 
pifltBTia  change — diminishing  as  their  distaooe  incnsaaea,  ami  Mr 
tmd, — in  acctmiance  with  the  change  in  the  actual  dimenaioiis  of 
the  i^itisal  pictures ;  the  effect  beong  Teef  much  like  that  of  ikm 
tiliaiiliiiiiiwfrnrifi  But  in  the  aeooiid  ease,  a  moat  remarkabla 
clm^  takes  plaoa  in  the  pertewed  dimemimu  of  the  pictitfvi* 
altlio^gb  the  adttai  dinteoaioos  of  their  retinal  paettma 
anahmd.  For  wboa  the  optic  axes  are  mode  to  eonTciy  i 
tiMM  flMVO  and  laoffv,  as  tliey  would  do  if  they  wen  SxbA  nptm  m 
L  liai^  pietara  gradually  brought  Tory  near  the  ejm^  dk 
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9ize  of  the  pictures  undergoes  a  most  remarkable  reduction ;  whilst, 
if  the  anus  of  the  stereoscope  are  so  turned,  that  the  optio  axes, 
instead  of  being  moderately  convergent,  are  brought  into  parallelism, 
or  even  into  slight  divergence,  the  apparent  dimensions  of  the 
pictures  undergo  a  not  less  remarkable  increase,    (PhiL  Trans.,  1852). 

183.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  account  for  this  fact  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  supposing  that  the  percipient  Mechanism  has 
been  developed  in  conformity  with  the  experience  gained  during 
the  early  part  of  Infantile  life ;  in  which  objects  held  in  the  hand 
are  brought  nearer  to,  or  removed  further  from,  the  eyes,  the  axes  of 
which  are  steadily  directed  to  them  at  varying  angles  of  conver- 
gence. The  identity  of  the  object  being  recognized  throughout, 
the  two  sets  of  changes  are  brought  into  mutaUy  corrective  action; 
but  when  either  of  them  takes  place  without  the  other,  the 
Mechanism  evolves  a  wrong  result  If  the  angle  of  convergence 
remain  unaltered,  changes  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  images  produce 
corresponding  changes  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  pictiire ;  whilst 
if  the  sise  of  the  retinal  image  remain  unaltered,  changes  in  the 
angle  of  oonvei^nce,  acting  on  the  Mechanism  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  change  of  distance  would  do,  cause  (as  it  were)  an 
organic  expectation  that  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  will  vary 
accordingly ;  and,  as  it  does  not  change,  it  is  instinctively  inter- 
preted exactly  like  the  image  of  a  mountain  or  other  distant 
object,  which  is  made  to  seem  larger  by  an  increase,  and  smallerhj 
a  diminution  of  its  apparent  distance. — It  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  same  principle,  that  if  we  take  up  such  a  position  at  a 
Eailway-station  as  to'  see  a  train  approaching  "  end  on,"  it  seems  to 
swell^mt  as  it  approaches  our  stand-point;  the  retinal  image 
being  rapidly  enlarged,  without  any  such  corresponding  indication  of 
diminished  distance,  as  would  serve  to  accoimt  (so  to  speak)  to 
our  percipient  Mechanism  for  that  enlargement. 

184.  Every  acquired  visual  Perception,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  resultant   of  cur  vfhole  previous  experience  rating  to  the 
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object  of  it ;  such  resultant,  however,  oot  being  worked  out  hj  m 
process  of  conscioua  reasonin;^,  bat  being  tbe  reflex  action  of 
tlie  oerrous  Mechanism  of  the  Ego,  which  has  formed  it^  m 
aooordanee  with  that  experience,  so  as  to  acquire  powers  ofreaetton 
of  a  far  higher  kind  than  it  originally  poasessed.  The  ''self- 
endenco'*  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Perception  is  of  the  samo 
kind,  therefore,  as  that  of  the  Sensation  which  has  called  it  forth  j 
the  Mental  affection  being  in  each  case  the  tmmfdiaU  sud  imvriabU 
rcfiponse  of  the  organization  to  the  impression  made  upon  iL  But 
whilst  that  response,  in  the  case  of  the  deliverances  of  our  iema^ 
tionml  oonsciousueni  is  given  hj  our  ort^nai  oonstitution,  it  is 
givea  in  the  case  of  oinr  perceptional  eonsciousneas  by  our  acquired 
oottstitutioii ;  in  which  are  embodied  those  results  of  primary 
experience,  which  are  oommon  to  every  normally-oonstitated 
Human  being. 

185.  The  power  of  immediate  and  acute  Perception  is  one 
emiDetitlj  c^kable  of  being  increased  by  habitual  Attention.  We 
are  here  oonoemed  not  so  much  with  that  exaltation  of  thm 
dUerimmaimff  wntciotuneu  of  Sense-impreeaions,  which  has  he&ik 
already  notie^  (§  127);  as  with  the  augmentaUon  of  tbe 
l>ower  of  taking  cognisance  of  the  objects  that  excite  Seaaatioii% 
which  depends  upon  a  rapid  exercise  of  th^t  higher  fiumlty  by 
which  thoae  Mosations  are  interpreted*  It  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  many  examples  of  the  improveme-nt  of  this  faculty  by 
practioe ;  ao  that  indlviduala  who  have  cultivated  it  in  partioihur 
inodfii^  iteriTe  from  ofdinaty  SeoMHrnpreaBiona  an  amooal  ef 
tniwmaMnn  mliioh  they  could  acanaely  haTe  been  auppooed  aapahie 
of  aMifayiag*    The  foltowing,  howeirary  wSk  suffice : — 

a.  It  hat  loQf  been  known  that  iadiTidiialt  among  the  Deaf-aad* 
Dumb  hare  acquired  the  power  of  **lip-readx]ig**;  that  is,  of  ao 
iatsrpriliBg  ti»a  tuible  mevenents  of  13tm  meolh  and  1^  ef  a 
■  paakar,  aa  to  ^|««b«iid  the  worda  he  iillai%  bo  kaa  aeeoralely  Una 
iftbsgr  weWaid.    Aad  it  has  baas  lattaiy  pcepoatd  la  saake  this  a 
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matter  of  syBtematic  inBtmction ;  so  that  every  deaf-mute  should  be 
enabled  to  understand  what  is  said,  without  the  aid  of  the  "  sign- 
language*'  or  the  *' finger-alphabet.*' — It  appears,  howeyer,  that  it 
b  not  every  one  who  is  capable  of  acquiring  this  power;  and  it  is 
still  questionable  whether  it  can  be  even  generally  attained  by  any 
amount  of  practice.  But  that  it  should  have  been  even  eoDcqktionaUy 
acquired,  shows  the  extraordinary  improvabUity  of  the  Perceptive 
&culty. 

h.  The  celebrated  conjuror,  Bobert  Houdin,  relates  in  his  Auto- 
biography the  mode  in  which  he  prepared  himself  and  his  son  for  the 
performance  of  the  trick  which  he  termed  ''second  sight;"  the 
success  of  it  mainly  depending  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
information  given  by  Sense-impressions  could  be  apprehended  and 
interpreted,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  (for  a  short  time  at  least) 
they  could  be  remembered : — In  the  first  instance,  Houdin  put  down 
a  single  domino,  and  required  his  son  to  name  the  total  number  of 
points  without  counting  them,  which  each  could  readily  do.  Ttvo 
dominoes  were  then  tried;  and,  after  a  little  practice,  the  total 
number  of  points  on  both  was  correctly  named  by  each  at  the  firgt  glance. 
The  next  day  the  lesson  was  resumed,  and  they  succeeded  in  naming 
the  points  on  four  dominoes  at  a  single  glance ;  on  .the  following  day 
those  of  9ix;  and,  at  length,  they  foimd  themselves  able  to  give, 
without  coimting,  the  sum  of  the  points  on  twelve  dominoes. — This 
result  having  been  attained,  they  applied  themselves  to  a  far  more 
difficult  task,  over  which  they  spent  a  month.  The  father  and  son 
passed  rapidly  before  a  toy-shop,  or  any  other  displaying  a  variety 
of  wares ;  and  each  cast  an  attentive  glance  upon  it.  A  few  steps 
further  on,  each  drew  paper  and  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  tried 
which  could  enumerate  the  greater  number  of  the  objects 
momentarily  seen  in  passing.  The  son  surpassed  the  fitther  in 
quickness  of  apprehension,  being  often  able  to  write  down  forty 
objects,  whilst  his  father  could  scarcely  reach  thirty ;  yet,  on  their 
returning  to  verify  his  statement,  he  was  rarely  found  to  have  made 
a  mistake. 

The  following  remarkable  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  training 
may  be  best  given  in  Houdin's  own  words : — 

c  "One  evening,  at  a  house  in  the  Chaussted'Antin,  and  at  the  end 
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of  &  performance  wluch  had  been  as  auooaaaful  as  it  was  loudly 
applauded,  I  remembered  that  while  passmg  through  the  next  rocfm 
to  the  one  we  were  now  in,  I  had  begged  my  son  to  cast  a  glanoo  at 
the  library,  and  remember  the  titles  of  some  of  the  books»  as  well  as 
the  order  they  were  arranged  in.  No  one  had  noticed  this  rapd 
examination^ 

**  •  To  end  the  second- sight  experiment,  Sir/  I  said  to  the  master 
of  the  house,  *  I  will  prove  to  you  that  my  son  can  read  through  a 
wall.     Will  you  lend  me  a  hook  ? ' 

**  I  was  naturally  conducted  to  the  library  in  queetian,  which  I 
pretended  now  to  see  for  the  first  time ;  and  I  laid  my  finger  on  a 
book. 

**  •  EmUe/  I  said  to  my  eon,  *  what  is  the  name  of  tlus  work?  * 

••  *It  is  Buffon,*  he  replied,  quickly. 

"  *  And  the  one  by  its  side  P  *  an  incredulous  spectator  hastened  to 


*'  *  On  the  right  or  the  left  ?  *  my  son  asked. 

•«  *  On  the  right/  the  speaker  said,  haviisg  a  good  reason  %Eft 
ehooeing  this  book,  for  the  lettering  was  very  small. 

'* '  The  Travels  of  Auachams  the  Younger/  the  boy  replied. 
'  But,*  he  added,  *  had  you  asked  the  name  of  the  book  on  the  left. 
Sir,  I  should  have  said  Lamartiue's  Poetry ;  a  little  to  the  right  of 
this  row,  I  see  Cr^billon*s  works ;  below,  two  volumes  of 
Memoirs ;  *  and  my  son  thus  named  a  dozen  books  belbiv 
stopfied. 

"  The  spectators  had  not  ssid  a  word  during  this  description,  •• 
they  felt  so  amazed  ;  but  when  the  experiment  had  ended^  thsj  all 
Qomplimanted  us  by  loud  plaudits." «—  (^ttMioyropAy  ^f  BAm% 
Emudin^  p,  206.) 

186,  Falm  Ffrcepiumt,^lt  Kaa  been  shown  (§  14^)  that  the 
actioti  of  ideational  states  upon  the  Scnsorium  can  modify  or  emeu 
produco  $en$(Ui&tu,  But  the  action  of  pre-existing  atai«i  of  Mind 
is  still  more  frequently  shown  in  modifying  the  tnlfrpralalMss 
which  we  put  upon  our  9eQ8e-iiiipreniaiia.  For  stnco  ilttMsst 
eveity  audi  interpit^tation  is  ui  met  <iijudgwtmi  baaed  on  ezporicofit^ 
that  judgment  will  vaiy  according  to  our  Mental  cooditjoii  at  the 
ttsao  it  ia  diitinrod ;  and  will  be  greatly  afTeoted  by  any  diiml- 
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nant  idea  or  feeling,  so  as  even  to  occasion  a  complete  mis- 
interpretation of  the  objective   source  of   the  sense-impression, 

as  often  occurs  in  what  is  termed  "  absence  of  mind "  (§  445). 

■ 
The  following  case,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tuke  as  occurring  within 

his  own  knowledge,  affords  a  good  example  of  this  fallacy : — 

a.  "  A  lady  was  walking  one  day  from  Penryn  to  Falmouth,  and  her 
mind  being  at  that  time,  or  recently,  occupied  by  the  subject  of 
drinking-fountains,  thought  she  saw  in  the  road  a  newly  erected 
fountain,  and  even  distinguished  an  inscription  upon  it,  namely — 

"  %i  txc^  sum  t^trft,  let  ^tm  comt  xntto  nu  snh  brinlu" 

Some  time  afterwards,  she  mentioned  the  fact  with  pleasure  to  the 
daughters  of  a  gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  haye  erected  it. 
They  expressed  their  surprise  at  her  statement,  and  assured  her  that 
she  must  be  quite  mistaken.  Perplexed  with  the  contradiction 
between  the  testimony  of  her  senses  and  of  those  who  would  haye 
been  aware  of  the  fitct  had  it  been  true,  and  fSdeling  that  she  could 
not  have  been  deoeiyed  (''for  seeing  is  believing "),  she  repaired  to 
the  spot,  and  found  to  her  astonishment  that  no  drinking  fountain  was 
in  existence-— only  a  few  scattered  stones,  which  had  formed  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  suggestion  of  an  expectant  imagination 
had  built  the  super-structure.  The  subject  haying  previously 
occupied  her  attention,  these  sufficed  to  form,  not  only  a  definite 
erection,  but  one  inscribed  by  an  appropriate  motto  corresponding  to 
the  leading  idea." — (/n/?i/c7ice  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body,  p.  44.) 

So  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  ''  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,"  that  having  been  engaged  in  reading  with  much 
interest,  soon  after  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  an  account  of  his 
habits  and  opinions,  he  was  the  subject  of  the  following  illusion : — 

h.  «  Passing  from  his  sitting-room  into  the  entrance-hall,  fitted  up 
with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  armour,  &c.,  he  saw  right  before  him,  and 
in  a  standing  posture,  the  exact  representation  of  his  departed  friend, 
whose  recollection  had  been  so  strongly  brought  to  his  imagination. 
He  stopped,  for  a  single  moment,  so  as  to  notice  the  wonderftd 
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ftoouracy  with  which  fancj  had  impressed  upou  the  hodily  eye  the 
peculiarities  of  dresa  and  posture  of  the  IHuslrioujs  poet.  Sensible, 
however,  of  the  delusion^  he  felt  no  sentiment  save  that  of  wonder  at 
the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  resemblance ;  and  stepped  onwards 
towards  the  Hgure,  which  resoWed  iteelf,  aa  he  approAchod,  into  the 
Tarious  materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  These  were  merely  a 
acreen  occupied  by  great-ooate,  sKawIa,  plaids,  and  such  other 
articlea  as  are  usually  found  in  a  country  entrance-hall.  Sir  Walter 
returned  to  the  spot  from  which  he  had  seen  this  product  of  what 
may  be  called  imagination  proper,  and  tried  with  all  hia  might  to 
recall  it  by  the  force  of  hia  Will,  hu%  m  vam — a  good  illustration  of 
the  slight  influence  of  yolition  oyer  sensation,  compared  with  that  of 
a  Tivid  Mental  image  or  idea  acting  upon  the  Sensorial  centres,  and 
distorting  or  moulding  into  other  forma  the  impresaions  receiTed  £roin 
olvjecta  of  sense/* — {Op,  dL,  p,  45,) 

187.  Moreover,  if  not  only  a  single  individual,  but  several 
persons,  should  be  "possessed"  by  one  and  the  same  idea  or 
feeling,  the  aame  miKinterpretation  may  be  mode  by  all  of  them  ; 
$nd  in  suoh  a  case  the  concurrence  of  their  testimony  doc0  not 
add  the  least  strength  to  it — Of  thia  wo  have  a  good  example 
in  the  following  occurrence  cited  by  Dr,  Tuke  as  showing  the 
influence  of  a  "  dominant  idea  "  in  fjilsifyiiig  the  perceptions  of  a 
number  of  persona  at  once  : — 

d.  "  During  the  conflagration  at  the  Oryatal  Pialaoe  in  the  Wmter  of 
1866-67,  when  the  animals  wore  destroyed  by  the  fire,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Chimpanzee  had  succeeded  ia  escaping  from  hk 
cage.  Attracted  to  the  roof,  with  this  expectation  in  full  force*  men 
caw  the  unhappy  animal  holding  on  to  it,  and  writhing  in  agony  to 
get  astride  one  of  the  iron  ribs.  It  need  not  be  said  that  its  struggles 
were  watched  by  those  below  with  breathless  suspense,  and,  as  the 
newspapers  informed  us,  '  with  sickening  dreed.*  But  there  was  no 
animal  whateror  there ;  and  all  thld  feeling  w^  thrown  away  upon  a 
tattered  piece  of  blind,  so  torn  as  to  resemble,  to  the  eye  of  fknoy, 
the  body,  arms,  and  legs  of  an  ape !  "^^Op  ctt.«  p*  i4,) 

An0tlker  example  of  a  like  influence  affivHing  aeveral  individuals 
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Bimxiltaneouslj  in  a  Bimilar  maimer^  is  mentioiied  by  Dr.  Hibbert 
in  his  well-known  Treatise  on  Apparitions  : — 

h.  A  whole  ship's  company  was  thrown  into  the  ntmost  consternation, 
by  the  apparition  of  a  cook  wholiad  died  a  few  days  before.  He  was  ' 
distinctly  seen  walking  a-head  of  the  ship,  with  a  peculiar  gait  b3 
which  he  was  distinguished  when  aliye,  through  haying  one  of  his 
legs  shorter  than  the  other.  On  steering  the  ship  towards  the  object, 
it  was  found  to  be  a  piece  of  floating  wreck. 

Many  similar  cases  might  be  referred-to,  in  which  the  Imagination 
has  worked-up  into  "apparitions"  some  common-place  objects, 
which  it  has  invested  with  attributes  derived  from  the  previous 
Mental  state  of  the  observer ;  and  the  belief  in  such  an  apparition 
as  a  reality,  which  usually  exists  in  such  oases,  unless  antagonized 
by  an  effort  of  the  reason,  constitutes  a  ddunon. — ^The  delusions 
of  Insanity  usually  have  their  origin  in  a  perverted  state  of  feel- 
ing; which  begins  by  imparting  a  faUe  colouring  to  real  occur- 
rences ;  and  then,  if  not  checked  or  diverted,  goes  on  to  suggest 
Ideas  having  no  foundation  in  fact,  which  are  accepted  as  realities 
on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  disordered  mind  to  bring 
them  to  the  test  of  Common  Sense  (§  562).  And  there  are 
many  persons  quite  sane  upon  ordinary  matters,  and  even  (it  may 
be)  distinguished  by  some  special  form  of  ability,  who  are  yet 
affected  with  what  the  writer  once  heard  Mr.  Carlyle  term  a 
'*  diluted  Insanity  " ;  allowing  their  minds  to  become  so  completely 
'*  possessed  **  by  ^'  dominant  ideas,**  that  their  testimony  as  to 
what  they  declare  themselves  to  have  witnessed — even  when 
several  individuals  concur  in  giving  exactly  the  same  account 
of  it — must  be  regarded  as  utterly  untrustworthy.  Of  this 
we  have  examples  at  the  present  time,  alike  in  the  asserted 
appearances  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  marvels  of  ''  Spiritualism ; " 
while  the  same  lesson  is  taught  by  the  records  of  the  prevalent 
delusions  of  past  ages,  and  pr^-eminently  by  those  of  Witchcraft. 
188.  Instinctive  Feelinge, — The  attainment  of  that   grade   of 
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Mental  dovelopmeut  which  enables  na  to  apprehcud  the  objectlTt 
reality  of  exterual  thmgSy  seems  to  make  us  capable  of  oxperieilclQg 
cortaiu/^fiin^f  iu  regard  to  them,  which  are  nearly  akin  to  thote 
that  are  immcdiatclj  associated  with  SensatiooB  (§  154),  but 
oonstltute  the  germs  (so  to  speak)  of  higher  fcurms  of  cansciousneas. 
Thus  the  (Esthetic  sense  of  the  beautiful,  of  the  sublime,  of  the 
hanaonlous,  ika,  seems  in  its  most  elementarr  form  to  eonneei 
itself  immediately  with  the  Perceptions  which  arise  out  of  the 
contact  of  our  Minds  with  external  Nature*  "  All  tbgae,**  mj9 
Dt,  J.  D.  Morel]»  "  who  haye  shown  a  remarkable  appreciatioti  of 
form  and  beauty,  date  their  first  impresBtons  from  a  period  lying 
for  behind  the  existenoo  of  definite  ideas  or  Tcrbal  tna^mctiotL. 
Tbe  genns  of  all  their  ^Esthetic  impressions  manifeBted  tbemaelvcB, 
fint  of  all,  as  a  spontaneous  Feeling  or  Instinct,  which,  Irom  tbe 
eaiiiest  dawn  of  reaaesi,  was  awakened  by  the  presentation  of  Um 
which  eorrespood  objeetiTcly  with  it  in  the  UniTCfae.*" 
primitiTe  feelings  exist  in  veij  different  intensity  in  dil^ 
feiVDt  indlTidaals  ;  and  it  is  where  they  hare  most  strong^  wsnl 
fartwl  tbemaelTai  at  a  xery  eady  pmod  of  life  (Uw  acnaa  of 
'  &ff«ioay,  fer  example,  in  the  m&iit  Moaart,  §  206),  tbat  wa  «aii 
aee  how  fmidamental  a  part  of  our  nature  they  eonstitutcu  alUKNtglb 
^  lfa(f  may  be  but  fiuntly  sbadowed-fiartb  in  a  lai^  ptri  of  Mom- 
They  mte  peculiarly  aoaeeptibto  of  derdofiaianl^  bowvtar, 
ettltJurB;  under  tbe  iwWnefiffit  of  which  IImj  not 
in  tbe  indrridiial,  bm 

'  dia^goim 
«({{  ^l--905). 

19$,  na  aaaia  naj  ba  aaad  of  tbaaa  mntfit  Ibixas  of 

^  <f  16r>»wUob»  baliigBa  longw  purely  anl^aelfTe,.fiqiam 

of  tbilr  mrtaaae  tbai  tbey  iWl  nkia  la  an  €i^ 

I  tanwd  object     This  Is  pn»-«oftineBlly  Iba  aasa  witb  all  iboae  wUoli 

tbuB,  tha  Pamptm  of  Iba  ] 
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peculiarly  unsjrapathetic  temperament)  a  correapending  affectiou 
in  the  percipient  Self;  and  the  opposite  state  of  cheerfulness  or 
mirth  has  a  like  tendency  to  affect  those  who  are  brought  into 
contact  with  it,  provided  that  there  be  nothing  positively  antag 
nistic   in  their  own  condition.     But  further,  the   Perception 
enjoyment  in  others  calla-forth  a  respondent  gladneu  in  ourselves  ; 
whilst  the  perception  of  suffering  tends  to  excite  in  ourselves  that 
feeling  of  sorrow  which  we  term  pitf/  ;  and  either  of  these  feelings 
may  bo  cxperieneed,  even  when  we  do  not  ourselves  share  in  tho 
state  of  elevation  or  depression  which  excited  them,^ — Motq  closely 
connected  with  the  foregoing  than  is  commonly  conceived,  ia  that 
sense  of  the  hmnorouSf  which  attaches  itself  to  certain  raanifesta- 
tiooB  of  character  presented  to  ua  in  tho  actions  of  others ;  that  \ 
^ympathi/  with   hmtiati    nature  in   which  the  former  have   their  ^ 
source,  being  the  foundation  of  the  latter  also  j  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  those  writers  who  have  the  strongest  power  of  exciting 
our  sense   of  Humonr,  are   usually  distinguished  also  by  their 
mastery  of  the  Pathetic.  To  the  sense  of  the  humorous,  that  of  tho 
Ittdicroui  is  obviously  related.   Both  these,  however,  when  excited  by 
operations  of  the  Intellect,  instead  of  by  external  objects,  belong 
to  a  different  category  (§  404).     The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
sense  of  tffonder;  which  in  its  Bimplcst  form  may  be  connected  with 
our  Sense-perceptions,  but  which  ia  more  commonly  experienced  in 
regard  to  tho  Ideas  which  tliey   excite. — Another  group  of  In- 
stinctive feelings  belonging  to  the  same  category,  is  that  which  may 
receive    the    general   designation    of   atiractufm   and  rcpulmm* 
Theae  are  the  elementary  states  of  those  Emotions  which  involve 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  olyect  which  attracta  or  repela,  and  which 
then  assume  the  forms  of  demret  and  avet'iiom  (§  2G1) ;  but  it  ift 
in  this  form  that  they  seem  to  act  in  tho  lower  Animals  and  in 
young  Cliildren,  whose  minds  are  not  yet  fully  develoxjed  into  tho 
stage  of  Ideational  consciousness.     The  various  terms  lUce  and 
didike^  partialifjf  and  dislcuU,  Ime  and  Imtred,  which  wo  use  to 
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signify  the  modes  in  which  we  ourselves  feel  affected  by  extenml 
objects,  indicate  the  existence  of  this  elementary  form  of  Emotional 
sensibility  in  connection  with  the  Perceptive  consciousness, — There 
are  other  Emotional  states,  some  of  them  rising  to  the  intensity  of 
Fasmnif  which  seem  to  belong  to  this  category  ;  but  the  eiamples| 
already  cited  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that  the  eletnm-^ 
tary  form*  of  Emotion  belong  to  the  Perceptional  stage  of 
Boiousness* 

190.  So,  too,  there  seems  to  lie  in  this  Perceptional  stage  of 
Mental  activity,  the  germ  wiiich,  in  a  higher  phase  of  developmenty 
is  evolved  into  the  Mot*al  sense.  Experience  shows,  as  Dr.  J.  D.  I 
Morell  justly  remarks,  *'that  an  Instinctive  apprdiension  of  *  right*] 
and  '  wrong,*  as  attached  to  certain  actions,  precedes  in  the  cbiM 
any  distinct  comprthensimi  of  the  language  by  which  we  ooofej 
Moral  truths.  Moreover,  the  power  and  the  purity  of  Moral  feeliQg 
not  mifrcquently  exist  even  to  the  highest  degree,  amongst  those 
who  never  made  the  question  of  Morals  in  any  way  the  object  of 
direct  thought^  and  may  perchance  be  unconscious  of  the  treasiirs 
they  possess  in  their  bosoms,"  Of  these  elementary  Mond  feel- 
ings, these  of  the  lower  Animals  which  associate  most  closely  with 
Man  ai«  obrlously  capable.  The  iense  of  duty  towards  a  being  of 
a  higher  nature^  which  shows  itself  in  the  aciionM  of  iho  young 
Child  towards  its  Parent  or  Nurae,  long  before  any  Ideational 
comprehension  of  it  can  have  been  atiatnod,  is  exactly  pan^eled 
by  that  of  the  Dog  or  the  Horse  towards  its  Master.  **  Mea,^  as 
Bums  truly  said,  **  is  the  God  of  the  Dog."  It  is  the  substitutioD 
of  the  mperior  for  the  inferior  directing  principle,  the  ditttnct 
Intellectual  oomprehension  of  it,  and  the  VoUttottal  directaoQ  of 
the  Attention  to  it,  which  constitutes  the  essential  diftrasoe 
between  the  most  ooD3cteQti«nia  effort  of  the  enlightened  Chzisliaiif 
tnd  the  honest  and  adf-MOrifleing  response  to  his  senm  of  Baty, 
rhiGh  is  seen  in  the  Horse  that  ikUs  down  dead  from  eihaosttoti 
•Iter  putting  forth  his  utmost  power  at  the  behest  of  his  rider,  or 
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in  the  Dog  who  uses  his  utmost  skill  and  intelligence  in  seeking 
and  collecting  his  master*s  flock  (§  92). — The  elementary  form 
of  the  Religious  sense  appears  to  connect  itself,  not  merely  with 
that  simple  apprehension  of  a  Power  external  to  ourselves  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  recognition  of  its  manifestations,  but  with 
those  feelings  of  Awe  and  Solemnity  which  are  directly  excited  by 
objects  of  sublimity,  grandeur,  and  mystery.  Its  higher  develop- 
ment, however,  requires  an  Ideational  exercise  of  the  Mind ;  and 
with  this  are  connected  Emotional  states  of  a  more  elevated 
character  (§§  213—215). 

191.  Instinctive  Movements. — It  has  been  already  shown  that  the 
Instinctive  actions  of  the  lower  Animals  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting the  direct  and  immediate  response  of  their  Nervous 
Mechanism  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it ;  and  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  this  mechanism 
has  shaped  itself  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  it  haa 
been  habitually  called  into  activity  (§§84,  93),  Now  there  are, 
perhaps,  no  movements  in  Man  of  a  higher  character  than  those 
immediately  related  to  the  maintenance  of  his  Organic  Functions 
(§  32),  which  originally  have  this  character;  but  there  is  a  verylaige 
class  in  which  the  immediate  response  comes  to  be  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  habitual  '^  training  "  of  the  Automatic  mechanism  to 
a  certain  sequence  of  movements,  under  the  direction  of  a  certain 
sequence  of  Sense-perceptions. 

192.  One  of  the  most  imiveisal  of  these  secondarily  automatic 
actions  is  that  of  walking  erect;  for  which  the  whole  Human 
organization  is  so  obviously  adapted,  that  it  seems  probable  that 
every  Child  would  acquire  the  habit  proprio  motu,  without  either 
teaching  or  example.  But  this  acquirement  depends  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  very  complicated  set  of  relations  between  Sense 
perceptions  and  respondent  Muscular  contractions;  in  virtue  of 
which  the  latter  come  to  be  instinctively  prompted  by  the  former. 
Thus  the  effort  needed  for  the  mere  support  of  the  body  ia 
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Wiinnrlly  kc«pl  up  by  the  ** muscular  sense;"  of  whicK  indeed* 
wo  only  booome  oognizaut  when  our  attention  is  directed  to  it ; 
but  the  necessity  for  wliieh  is  evidenced  by  the  lact^  that  if  the 
iUMofy  ufUTf^  of  a  limb  be  paiulysed,  the  oontraction  of  its  muscles 
aihnnot  be  nuBtamed  by  the  strongest  exertion  of  the  Will,  unlen 
the  $ight  be  iised  to  repkce  the  lost  Feeling  (§  80).  The  Existence 
fif  this  pAFtisU  pamlystfl  may  eometim^  lie  recognized  by  the  pcr- 
aiflteut  liMikin^ownwatds  of  thoee  who  suffer  from  it ;  for  if«  whilst 

I  waUdng,  Ihey  witre  to  withdrnw  their  eyes  from  their  feet,  their 
legs  would  at  onoe  gke  way  under  them.  In  the  ordinary  hakmem^ 
of  tho  body,  our  moTemeuts  are  still  prompted  in  great  degree  by 
the  Mneeiilar  sense ;  and  this  is  alone  sufficient  to  the  bimd,  aa  it 
U  to  the  aeeing  man  wheu  walking  m  the  dnrk.  It  frequently 
that  Vision,   instead  of  aiding  and  guidiqg^ 

I  Mogi  to  ua  iODaatioiia  of  an  antagooiatio  tiuMtUr ;  aod  cur 
Mxana  VDoertain^  ftx>m  the  loas  of  that  power  oC 
ttea»  vhieh  tho  harmony  of  the  two  ammaooa 
Tliiia  a  peraon  anaoenstomad  to  look  down 

^  hltl^bA%/kii  JMecnre  at  the  top  of  a  lower  or  a  predptoe^  altlKN^ 
ka  hi  WW  that  his  body  ia  ppoperiy  aopported  ;  lor  the  rM 

I  hm  leat  below  him  eotitffai&la  (aa  it  were)  the  MmKvSar  mm 
«IMi  hb  ii  i»aie  tmmcAom  «f  Ha  due  eqiiilifariii&  Sa^  i 
MkmfUk  any  one  eaa  walk  along  a  nanov  plank  wiikb  §bnm  part 

,tf  Hw  Aoor  afa  looaiier  whidi  ta  demaDed  bwt  BtHe  aboaw  it, 

yit  tfth^  pbak  be  kid  mm*  m  d^n,  tW  battna  «r 
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mind  from  the  sense  of  its  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Muscular  sense,  when  the  Mind  has  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  danger,  and  when  the  Visual  sense  neither  affords  aid 
nor  contributes  to  distract  the  attention,  is  remarkably  illustrated 
by  the  phenomena  of  Sonmambulism;  forthe  sleep-walker  traverses, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  the  narrow  parapet  of  a  house, 
crosses  narrow  and  insecure  planks,  clambers  roofe,  ibc. — ^But  how 
soon  a  new  co-ordination  of  this  kind  can  be  acquired,  is  shown  (as 
Mr.  H.  Mayo  pointed-out)  by  what  happens  to  a  landsman  on  firjit 
going  to  sea.  ^'  It  is  long  before  the  passenger  acquires  his  '  sear 
legs.'  At  first,  as  the  ship  moves,  he  can  hardly  keep  his  feet ; 
the  shifting  lines  of  the  vessel  and  surface  of  the  water  unsettle 
his  Visual  stability ;  the  different  inclinations  of  the  planks  he 
stands-on,  his  Muscular  sense.  In  a  short  time,  he  learns  to 
disregard  the  shifting  images  and  changing  motions,  or  acquires 
fiujility  in  adapting  himself  (like  one  on  horseback)  to  the  different 
alterations  in  the  line  of  direction  in  his  frame."  And  when  a 
person  who  has  thus  learned  by  habit  to  maintain  his  equilibrium 
on  a  shifting  surface,  first  treads  upon  firm  groimd,  he  feels 
himself  almost  as  much  at  fault  as  he  did  when  he  first  went  to 
sea  :  and  it  is  only  after  being  some  time  on  shore,  that  he  is  able 
to  resume  his  original  manner  of  walking.  Indeed,  most  of  those 
who  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  sea,  acquire  a  peculiar 
gait,  which  becomes  so  habitual  to  them,  that  they  are  never  able 
to  throw  it  off. 

193.  Not  less  universal,  in  the  ordinarily  constituted  Human 
being,  is  some  definite  form  of  Vocaluation;  requiring  a  very  exact 
and  complicated  co-ordination  between  the  Respu*atory  movements, 
and  those  of  the  Larynx,  the  Tongue,  and  the  Lips,  which  is 
ordinarily  directed  by  the  sense  of  Hearing.  This  co-ordination  is 
acquired,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sounds 
actually  heard;  but,  when  subsequently  called  into  action 
Tolitionally,  it  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  mental  cQnception 
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l|or  internal  sen  eat  ion)  of  the  tone  to  be  utterecl, — save  in  thoao 
in  which  a  Bpecial  training  hag  brought  ^Meaf-mutes "  ti> 

(mgiiliite  tho  action  of  their  organs  of  Speech  by  the  gatdini^ 
litions   origtiiftting   in   the    muBcles   themBelvea    {\    80),     It 

'li  Teiy  rarely  that  a  person  who  has  once  enjoyed  tlie  sense  of 
Hearing,  afterwards  beeomes  so  compUtdy  deaf,  as  to  lose  all 
auditory  control  oyer  hia  vocal  organs.  An  example  of  this  kind, 
however,  was  communicated  to  the  public  by  a  well-known  Author, 
ii  having  oooiuixd  in  liinuself ;  and  the  record  of  his  experiences 
contains  matiy  points  of  much  interest : — 

Thi  dttafntii  was  tho  result  of  an  accident  occurring  in  childhood, 
whieh  lafl  him  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility ;  and 
[  when  ba  made  the  attempt  to  speak «  it  was  with  considerable  pain  in 
IIm  fooal  organs.  This  pain  probably  resnlted  £rom  the  tmaccustomed 
f  Unscnlar  effort  which  it  was  neoeasary  to  make,  when  the  osoal  guid* 
>  aaoe  was  wanting ;  being  analogooa  to  the  nneasmess  wa  azpatiaiiM 
[  whjKi  wa  atlsmpt  to  move  our  ayes  with  the  lids  doeed.  Hk  voioa 
[  ttl  thai  tima  m  deaoribed  as  baing  very  simiUr  to  that  of  a  paiasii 
[hum  deaf-and-dtuah,  but  who  has  been  tan^t  to  ^eak.  Witii  IIm 
^  W&eaaineos  in  the  ose  of  the  vooal  organs^  was  anoeiated  an 
I  KSfttal  indispositico  to  their  enKpAeyaMal ;  and  thoa,  to 
lllia  Tom  was  v«ty  litUa  i 

m  ^vMfir.  lata  msfeaat  aa^ofMil;    ttd  great 
}«aha«IMatty  leak  flMa  a  tila 

itida  ta  tiba  afiealNni  «f  Ite  ItvaBola^  smm.     U  J 

I  ftilly  eottfinuBf  this  view,  that  the  words  whkb  hU 
ta  Ai  aaaxi  m  smisii  af  fta 
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194.  The  extraordinaiy  adaptiveness  of  the  Oiganism  of  Man,  ia 
shown  in  his  power  of  acquiring  a  vast  number  of  more  special 
actions,  which  have  no  direct  relation  to  his  bodily  wants,  but 
minister  to  requirements  of  his  own  creation.  These  often  become, 
by  a  process  of  prolonged  "  training,"  not  less  automatic  than  the 
act  of  walking ;  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  once  set  going, 
they  will  continue  in  regular  sequence,  not  only  without  any 
Volitional  exertion,  but  whilst  the  Attention  is  wholly  directed 
elsewhere.  Thus  a  Musical  performer  will  play  a  piece  which  has 
become  fiuniliar  by  repetition,  whilst  carrying  on  an  animated 
conversation,  or  whilst  continuously  engrossed  by  some  train  of 
deeply  interesting  thought;  the  accustomed  sequence  of  move- 
ments being  directly  prompted  by  the  sight  of  the  notes,  or  by  the 
remembered  succession  of  the  sounds  (if  the  piece  is  played  from 
memory),  aided  in  both  cases  by  the  guiding  sensations  derived 
from  the  Muscles  themselves.  But  further,  a  higher  degree  of 
the  same  "  training "  (acting  on  an  Organism  specially  fitted  to 
profit  by  it)  enables  an  accomplished  Pianist  to  play  a  difficult 
piece  of  music  at  sight ;  the  movements  of  the  hands  and  fingers 
following  BO  immediately  upon  the  sight  of  the  notes,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  but  the  very  shortest  and  most 
direct  track  can  be  the  channel  of  the  Nervous  commimication 
through  which  they  are  called  forth.  The  following  curious 
example  of  the  same  class  of  acquired  aptitudes,  which  differ  from 
Instincts  only  in  being  prompted  to  action  by  the  Will,  is  furnished 
by  Robert  Houdin  : — 

With  a  view  of  cultivating  the  rapidity  of  visual  and  tactile  Per- 
ception, and  the  precision  of  respondent  Movements,  which  are 
necessary  for  success  in  every  kind  of  "prestidigitation,"  Houdin  early 
practised  the  art  of  juggling  with  balls  in  the  air ;  and  having,  after  a 
month's  practice,  become  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  keeping  up 
four  balls  at  once,  he  placed  a  book  before  him,  and,  while  tiie  balls 
were  in  the  air,  accustomed  himself  to  read  without  hesitation. 
"  This,"  he  says,  «  will  probably  seem  to  my  readers  very  eztraordi- 


nary ;  but  I  ahaU  iurptiBe  tliein  still  more  wHon  I  my  that  I  hMr^ 
juBt  amufled  myself  with  repeating  thia  curious  expenmeat.  Thou^ 
thirty  yean  hayo  elapsed  tince  the  time  I  was  writing,  and  though  I 
haye  scarcely  onoe  touched  my  balls  during  that  period »  I  can  atiU 
manage  to  read  with  eaae  while  keeping  three  balls  up." — {AuU- 
hiograph^^  p*  26.) 

This  last  fact  appears  to  the  Writer  to  be  one  of  peculiar 
lignificance,  for  it  seema  to  justify  the  concluaiou^  that  even  a 
moet  oomplex  series  of  actions  which  essentially  depends  on 
guiding  perceptions,  may  be  performed  by  the  automatic  mechnnisin» 
without  any  other  Volitional  fiction  than  that  which  "starts"  it, 
when  once  this  mechanism  has  been  developed  by  the  hahitmal 
s^erase  originally  imposed  on  the  Nerve-centres  by  the  WilL  And 
further^  it  showg  that  this  meehaniimy  having  been  originally  so 
shaped  at  an  mrltf  period  of  li/e^  is  kept  up  by  Nutritive  action, 
eren  though  not  called  into  use  (§  276) ;  just  as  the  "traces  **  of 
our  early  mental  acquirements  are  perslsteutly  retained  in  our 
ofgaoism,  long  after  we  have  lost  the  oonaeious  Memory  of 
tlusm  (§  339). 

195.  To  the  same  category  as  Instinctive  movements,  may  be 
referred  those  movements  of  erpremion^  which  are  automatically 
prompted  by  states  offteling  oonneeted  with  the  Perceptional  oon- 
sdousnesB.  These  Movements  are  oHen  more  power^iUy  significssit 
than  any  Terbal  language  can  be  ;  for  they  oonvey  the  immedlAto 
eaqmeofies  of  the  percipient  mind,  which  have  not  been  (and  oro 
oftim  imsiipftble  of  being)  evolved  into  ideas^  and  thence  tmnsliitcd 
into  words  (§  19B);  and  they  are  immediately  or  instinctively 
apprehende<i  by  other  minds.  It  may  be  noticed  that  long  belm 
Children  have  attained  to  any  oompreheomon  of  verbal  language, 
they  intuitivdy  interpret  the  expressions  of  emotion,  and  are 
i^pttpathetically  affected  by  them;  as  seems  the  case,  too,  with 
^  to  such  of  the  lower  Animals  as  habitually  sifwiatc  with 
^  and  thus  aoquirs  that  ^mpaU^  with  his  ematicMial  Qatanb 
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which  enables  them  to  recognize  its  manifestations.  And  thej 
often  reveal  the  state  of  Mind  of  ike  indiyidual  even  more  tndy 
than  his  spoken  words  ;  being  less  under  the  control  of  his  Will, 
which  may  use  his  Speech  rather  to  conceal  than  to  make  known 
his  thoughts  .* 


*  The  subject  of  the  MoTements  of  Expression  being  too  large  to  be  here 
discnssed  in  detail,  the  reader  who  seeks  farther  information  npon  it  maj  be 
referred  to  the  recent  Treatise  of  Mr.  Darwin,  bj  whom  it  is  handled  with  his 
I  ability. 


CHAPTER  VL 


OP   IDEATIOJr  AND    IDSO-MOTOR   XCTIOS, 

Section  l — 0/  Id^tion  OttieraUij. 

106.  In  aacending  the  scale  of  Psjchical  activity,  wo  find  tbe 
operations  of  the  InleUignii  Mind  becoming  more  and  lD<m 
independent  of  the  SentK>n£il  changes  which  Brst  excited  tbem. 
It  haa  been  shown  that  in  the  first  or  Menmiional  sta^,  the 
Consciousnesa  is  engrossed  with  self,  not  being  as  yet  awake  to 
the  existence  of  any  external  cauae  for  the  iuhjtctm  change  it 
experiences;  whilst  in  the  second  or  perceptive  stage,  in  wbicb 
that  objectiye  cause  is  apprehended  as  somethlug  not-9elf,  the  Mind 
is  entirclj  giTcn-up  to  the  contepfiplation  of  it^  and  recognises 
its  properties  as  the  sources  of  the  various  aflfecttons  it  experienoea 
Some  of  these  affections  relate  to  knoufled^e,  whilst  others  part&ke 
more  uf  the  nature  of  feeUng ;  but  in  all  of  them  the  percipient 
mind  is  brought  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  the  object  per- 
oeiYed ;  and  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  us  from  this  direct 
reUtion,  whether  through  our  ori^nai  or  our  acquirtd  intuitions^ 
has  A  certainty  to  which  no  other  kind  of  knowledge  can  lay 
dalliL  But  it  is  not  until  the  Miud  attains  a  still  higher  kind 
of  aotiTity,  that  it  forms  that  distinct  mental  rtprttentatiom^  or 
idea^^    of   the  object,  which   stands  altogether  apart  from   our 

*  Tbe  Writer  4oci  not  think  it  eKpttlteal  to  e&ter  into  t]i«  InqaUr  m\klck  ItaM 
been  the  subject  of  so  xuahj  ^bitniM  wid  kb<«rod  HotAphTsiaU  lUicowiuMMi,  sa  to 
wk^tber  cor  fondAmeiiUl  Ideos  origtnole  altogetliCT  wiikomt^  or  alkgotlMr  wiAim^ 
Iko  Mind  ;  or  pwtly  irtthoni*  mcI  patUj  witkin.  It  will  bo  nMoal  for  kiai  lo 
oxprns  kt«  wo  eooTkUoo,  tkAt  tks  laitor  k  tki  mv  oi  vkkk  aax  F^^ckol^Mat 
iac|aii«r  omil  MTiTe*  «ko  looki  i4  tko  lubject  froB  Iko  Fkxsioloi^eil  atilok  Aa 
Iiioa  osa  no  mot^  eonoeil;  be  doucnalod  i  ''tmailKiMd  •enotioiw*'  Um»  a 
eould  W  doiigniiM  *Vo  Umaiforaod  imjiiwrfiii/*  or  MuairQkr  Oon- 
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immediate  experiencey  and  assumes  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent Intellectual  reality.  Thus  Ideation  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  climax  of  that  reaction  between  the  external  world  and  the 
intelligent  Ego,  of  wfiich  ^emotion  and  perception  constituted 
the  lower  stages;  and  looking  at  the  Cerebrum  (as  we  seem 
justified  in  doing)  as  the  instrument  of  that  actiyitj,  we  see  how 
its  operations,  prompted  in  the  first  instance  by  changes  in  the 
Sensorium,  may  come  to  be  entirely  independent  of  them,  by 
that  singular  power  of  recording  ideational  changes,  which  con- 
stitutes the  Physiological  basis  of  Memory  (§  344).  And  in  all  the 
higher  intellectual  operations,  it  is  by  its  own  ideational  activity, 
rather  than  by  sensorial  promptings,  that  the  further  action  of 
the  Cerebrum  is  sustained. — In  formmg  these  ''mental  repre- 
sentations,*' the  Mind  is  determined  by  the  nature  and  intensity 
of  the  various  affections  of  its  consciousness  which  have  been 
excited  by  the  object;  and  as  these  depend  in  part  upon  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Cerebrum,  and  in  part  upon  the 
mode  in  which  its  activity  has  been  habitually  exercised,  it  foUows 
that  the  ideas  of  the  same  object  or  occurrence  which  are  formed 
by  different  individuals,  may  be  widely  discrepant  This,  indeed, 
continually  proves  to  be  the  case  ;  and  we  cannot  have  a  better 
example  of  the  fact,  than  is  afforded  by  the  variety  of  modes 
iu  which  the  same  face  or  landscape  shall  be  depicted  by  different 
Artists,  each  expressing  in  his  peculiar ''  manner "  that  represen- 
tation of  the  object  which  his  Mind  has  formed.  As  Carlyle  has 
well  said,  "  The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to  see." 

traction  could  be  called  a  "transformed  stimnlation.''  The  one  is  antecedent ; 
the  other  is  consequent  Jnst  as  an  electrical  or  chemical  stimulus,  applied  to  a 
Muscle,  calls  it  into  contraction,  so  does  the  sensational  stimulus,  acting  on  the 
Cerebrum,  excite  the  changes  which  give  rise  to  the  Ideational  form  of  conscious- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  to  affirm  that  ideas  are  either  "innate,''  or  are  in  any 
Kay  generated  by  the  mind  itself  without  original  excitement  by  sensations  ah 
tJstrd,  is  a  position  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  experience,  as  not  to  bear  any 
careful  scrutiny.— For  a  concise  liew  of  the  Tsrious  doctrines  which  haye  been 
propounded  on  this  subject,  see  I>r.  J.  D.  ICoreH's  "Rlements  of  Psychologv,*' 
pp.  269  et  teq. 
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How  much  xaoro  the  Artiat*6  pencil  b  gtiided  bj  his  mental  than  laj 
his  mmtorial  yiew  of  certain  objects,  has  boon  r«oentlj  point<9d  out  br 
Mr*  Huneirtonf  who  states  it  as  a  fact  that  eyeiy  Xianddcapo-painter 
rtiprmmU  mountains  much  higher  than  he  mu  them ;  as  in  shown  by 
the  oomparison  of  his  drawings  either  with  photographs,  or  with 
tracings  taken  hj  a  penpectiTe  apparatus  [TJiQughU  abovii  Afi^ 
p.  62). — ^Another  departure  ham  visual  truth »  for  the  purpoee  of 
piroducing  ideal  truth,  i§  made  by  every  Artist  in  his  pictorial  repr^- 

iMSitation  of  the  perpendicular  lines  of  a  building  as  Tortioal  and 
paiallel ;  notwithstanding  that,  as  projected  upon  his  letina,  ihmj 
oonverge  towards  a  yanishing  point  in  the  sky.* 

197.  The  influence  either  of  preconcciyed  notion^  qt  of  the  fttl- 

\  *i^  by  which  the  Mind  is  habitually  pervaded,  may  be  continually 

[  noegnised  by  the  obsenrant,  as  modifying  the  ideas  which  eyery 
one  fonns  of  what  is  presented  to  his  abscrration :  and  it  is 
by  an  exaggeration  of  such  inf  uences^  in  such  as  allow  them- 

■m1t6b  to  become  '^ poaseesed ''  by  '^dominant  ideas"  without 
bringing  them  to  the  test  of  Common  Sense,  that  tboae  mit-repre- 
mentations  come  to  be  accepted  as  realities^  which  hare  the  same 

rnooroe  as  the  delusions  of  Insanity ;  differing  from  them  onlf  in 
their  degree  of  fixity  and  intensityi  and  in  the  kind  of  iuBuenoe 
which  they  exert  over  the  conduct  (§§  187, 561). — ^This  want  of  eon- 
fonnity  between  the  idt^d  and  the  actual  is  peculiarly  apt  to  «nw 
In  the  minds  of  those  who  live  too  much  in  the  former  and  too 


*  1!W  Writer's  slHlSBMii  on  thii  polat  liai  lie«a  oslled  in  qntstiw,  «  ikm 

ygroead  Ihst  a  penpeeUvs  projecitoa  on  a  p^rtieal  plome  shoin  perpejulksJar  liaea 

iverlicAl  uid  pardteL     But  when  we  are  lo^kin^  at  a  lofty  baHdiiig,  like  the 

r««g|  front  of  Tork  lliiiilcr,  w«  do  not  direct  oor  «]res  hoiiioBtaDj,  Imi  look 

towards  a  point  lomt  naj  np^  bo  tluit  the  retimal  pUmM  hecoma  vUifmt;  sad 

what  oar  Tisiad  picture  ittSlj  ia  tinder  ctieh  eirCttiQiitaae«c,   u  pnrwd  hj  tha 

tent  of  PhoCq^phj,     For«  in  taking  s  piHur«  of  a  lofty  btdldjnj,  tho 

'  tilts  Lis  emmen  Qpvank,  ao  tkat  tlio  plaae  of  the  pidaro 

I ;  a&d  la  eTeiy  Pbo|«grapli  tiiiii  taken,  tlie  popeajfeihri  of  Iha  1 

amaistakablj  r<oti  verge.      Kov  w1»«ta  a  jiatr  of  twk  VhnHnfmt^ 

tlj,  mre  m>  riewed  in  the  Stereoscope  tliat  thoir  plisii  ve  broofjhl 

pSfaQelinn  to  that  on  ^Ukh  thoy  wen  taksa  (whkk  fis  mtHj  dono   hy 

r  tb«  pictai«B,  00  Uwi  their  ttpficr  odgei  sre  hroo^  noaier  to  Iht  eje>|  Iha 

r  of  tho  fertioili  ii 
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little  in  the  latter ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  Mind  dwells  too 
exclusively  upon  its  own  conceptions,  and  refrains  from  bringing 
these  into  contact  with  the  realities  of  every-day  life,  do  aberra- 
tions which  would  speedily  be  checked  by  experience^  progressively 
gain  a  preponderating  influence,  until  at  last  they  may  acquire 
the  character  of  settled  delusions,  and  may  altogether  upset  the 
balance  of  the  Intellect 

198.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Ideational  activity  of  the 
Mind,  being  thus  to  separate  the  ''representation"  formed  by 
itself  from  the  restraints  of  outward  experience,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  distinct  and  intelligible  object  of  contemplation,  it  is 
requisite  for  the  perfection  of  this  objectifying  process,  that  we 
should  possess  some  mode  of  signifying  our  ideas,  so  that  they 
may  at  the  same  time  be  made  clear  and  distinct  to  ourselves,  and 
be  rendered  intelligible  to  other  minds.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  signs  visible  to  the  eye,  or  transmissible  through  the 
touch ;  or  by  means  of  spoken  language^  in  which  certain  combina- 
tions of  sounds  are  made  to  symbolize  ideaK 

The  deaf-and-dumb  are  trained  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
not  merely  by  the  *' flnger-language,"  by  which  words  are  alpha" 
helically  spelled,  but  also  by  the  "  sign-language,"  by  which  ideas 
are  conveyed  through  the  much  more  direct  medium  of  singU  signs. 
These  signs,  though  partly  conventional,  are  made  to  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  natural  expressions  of  ideas ;  and  are  usually 
acquired  very  quickly  by  the  deaf-and-dumb,  whose  want  of  othez 
modes  of  utterance  forces  into  activity  a  mode  of  expressing  their 
ideas  and  emotions,  which  is  unnecessary  to  those  who  have  the 
command  of  language,  and  is  consequently  but  little  exercised  by 
them.  Young  Ghildren,  however,  who  associate  much  with  the  deaf- 
and-dumb,  very  readily  acquire  this  sign-language,  and  will  often 
prefer  the  continued  use  of  it  to  the  acquirement  of  spoken  language. 
— The  inquiries  of  Mr.  £.  B.  Tylor  (*'  Besearches  into  the  Early 
History  of  Mankind,"  chaps.  iL,  iii.)  have  shown  that  the  sign- 
language  is  very  generally  used  among  the  least  civilized  Baces ;  and 
that  it  pceflents  aach  «  xvmaikaUe  unifonnity  sumong  difiiorait 
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Fainiliea  of  Mankind,  that  it  inuet  be  regarded  as  the  moet  natural 
and  dirtci  mode  in  which  ideas  can  be  expreased. 

The  range  of  such  signs,  however,  Is  necessarily  verj  limited  ;  and 
over^r  Family  of  Mankind  has  substituted  for  them  a  sot  of 
arbitrary  sounds,  which  ore  not  only  itmch  more  perfect  in  them- 
isolTca  08  instraraonts  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  but  are  capable  of 
being  made  to  convey  (by  menns  of  that  wonderful  apparatus  of 
nriiculation  with  which  Man  is  provided)  an  unlimited  variety  of 
me&nings.  In  proportion  as,  by  inflexioa  and  combination,  & 
verbal  Language  is  capable  of  readily  and  precisely  embodying 
the  results  of  the  Intellectual  processes,  in  that  proportion  can 
tbcno  results  be  obfccti^d  by  each  individual,  and  be  thus  made  tho 
bfkftii  of  further  operations  ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  can  they 
be  clearly  presented  to  the  minds  of  others,  and  be  employed  by 
tkem  for  the  same  purpose*  Thus  whilst  the  structure  of  the 
Language  of  any  people  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  measun?  of  its 
mental  development,  it  comes  to  exert  a  moet  important  influence 
over  the  farther  progress  and  dii^ection  of  that  development ; 
difforeut  lu^goagts  being  in  their  very  nature  adapted  for  the 
sipftHion,  both  of  difibrent  elam*t  and  of  different  rtlaiionM^  of 
IdcMii  and  having  very  difierent  capacities  for  fitrther  development. 


Iiavo  maintained  that  Wofda  which  are  nsed  to  deaxgnato 
aztsrnal  obj««ta  are  tlM  signs  of  thoae  objects,  and  that  such  words 
torn  a  elaas  distinct  from  that  of  the  words  which  stand  aa  aigns  of 
abilraot  ideas.  II  is  tiue  that  to  the  Child  first  learning  the  nss  of 
langnags,  as  among  the  lower  Bsoes  of  Mankind,  every  socli  noim  b 
gri^osUy  a  |M"0|Nr  mamte^  standing  as  the  symbol  of  the  individmat 
ol^jeet  with  whic^  it  has  beonme  assoeialed.  But  the  Child  is  very 
f«rly  led  by  tKe  bmiliar  ezperiflness  o£  its  nuiserj,  to  aj^ij  sucii 
wevdi  as  <liair,  tahls,  bed,  to  cImms  s£oljesli«  and  thus  to  i 
Ibwr  sifniSesnes  ss  ^mbols  of  gsnswdiaid  or  absira 
wksB  tel  fsoetts  bM  hmm  anrifainiliallnfl  Ift  m  ftfw  ittantrirs,  lbs 
cyid^  imrilie*  seen  «sl»is  it  Id  oHms  [its  duef  activity  m  this 
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plicatioii  of  its  ideas) ;  and  thus— except  in  the  case  of  ^groj^  namu 
which  are  only  applicable  to  indiyidoals— oZZ  words  come  leally  to 
express  generalized  repreeentatiane  of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer. 
If,  for  example,  we  attempt  to  define  the  most  familiar  object,  iSuch 
as  a  house,  a  table,  or  a  basket,  by  any  verbal  description,  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  frame  a  definition  that  shall  include  cUl  houses, 
all  tables,  all  baskets ;  notwithstanding  that  our  idea  of  a  house,  of 
a  table,  or  of  a  basket,  is  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  say  at 
once  with  regard  to  any  particular  object,  whether  it  does,  or  does  not, 
fall  under  one  of  these  categories. 

Hence  Words  do  not  appeal  directly  to  the  Intuitions  of  other 
minds,  but  must  be  comprehended  by  translation  through  their 
Ideational  consciousness ;  signifying  to  each  one  the  ideas  he 
is  prepared  by  his  previous  habits  of  thought  to  attach  to 
them. 

Thus  every  branch  of  Knowledge  has  its  own  Language,  the  terms 
of  which,  even  when  identical  with  words  in  ordinary  use,  can  only 
convey  their  full  and  peculiar  signification  to  those  who  have  already 
gained  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  department  of  thought  to 
which  they  relate.  So,  in  rendering  from  one  Language  into  another, 
great  difficulty  is  continually  experienced  in  the  choice  of  words 
which  shall  convey  in  the  translation  the  precise  ideas  signified  in 
the  original ;  the  difficulty  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  diversity 
between  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  two  nations  respectively.  We 
can  scarcely  have  a  moro  *' pregnant  instance  "  of  the  obstruction 
thus  created  to  the  transmission  of  ideas  through  language,  by  the 
peculiarity  of  Scientific  Terminology,  in  combination  with  diversity  of 
National  habitudes  of  thought,  than  is  presented  in  the  attempt  to 
bring  the  abstract  refinements  of  German  Metaphysics  within  the 
comprehension  of  a  '*  common-sense"  English  mind. 
It  is  from  their  purely  ideational  significance,  that,  as  expressions 
of  feeling^  words  are  often  less  potent  than  tones  or  gestures, 
which  directly  appeal  to  the  emotional  sensibility  of  the  Percipient. 
And  it  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  view  to  be 
hereafter  advocated  in  regard  to  the  compofiite  nature  of  the 
Emotions  (§  260),  that  they  are  most  strongly  exoited  by  language 
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tlmt  npptmlH  to  their  idrntional  component,  uttered  in  a  tone  and 
manner  that  calls  foHh  the  nssocmied  /eel in ff, 

ll}0.  ThL'fo  aro  certain  Ideas  which  spring  np  m  the  ^Imd 
during  the  oonreo  of  its  own  operations,  whenever  it  attends  to 
theso  ;  presenting:  thomsolvoa  so  universally,  being  so  little  sabject 
to  modification  bj  i^eculiurities  of  individual  character  (whether 
uriglnnl  or  ooquired),  and  being  so  unhesitatingly  recognized  as 
"liOcciSAry"  Trntha,  either  when  they  spontaneously  ooour  to 
nurselvea,  or  ore  pi-esented  to  our  acceptance  by  others,  tlmt  Ihej 
tflko  mnk  na  Primarif  Bdiet\  or  Fundamental  Axioms,  Such 
RTO  : — 

I.  The  belief  in  our  own  present  exuiettce^  or  the  faith  whidi  we 
rei>Qse  in  the  evidence  of  Cousctousnees  ;  this  idea  Ijeing  necefimily 
,  attoolftted  with  eyery  form  and  ooncUtion  of  Mental  Activity. 

ML  The  belief  in  our  pnH  trutence,  and  in  our  permmal  idmUUjf 
•0  &r  as  our  Memoty  extends  (§  304);  with  thi%  agiiiii«  it  eoa* 
nteted  the  g^ooend  Idea  of  Tiwu^ 

nu  The  belief  ui  the  fxiemal  and  indfptmdent  tjnst^mce  of  tho 
Okmm  of  our  Sa&satiooai  leading  to  the  rooogoitioa  of  the  CjEtMnal 
Wetid  at  diiliiMi  from  theEga  ;  ool  of  thia  atiaea  Ibageoetal  ida^ 

vf.  Tilt  belicr  III  the  existence  of  ail  ^UbilClaaar  far  IbadM^ 
Ihal  w«  wttaaaa  anvmd  w^  vhi^  ipriagi  frooi  Hm  ^'^^^^t^  qT 
our  aim  oooaeioiift  agency  in  tho  predmikim  of  aach  ohaagaa^ 
wiMM  k  d^v^  oor  idem  oCi»o»r. 

T.  tlMbaUtfintho  rn^Ww^oflbOMcr^Mtfm^orla  tba 

tte  ppraptlQiiiir  wtaMl  cbi^aa,  and '» the 
ilMi of dl  tffBnVrfiw of  ott cmh  iBimiwii. or 9i tliat  oT 
to  t>»  Omimdt  of  owr  Bfta^  or t»  At  ilanrina  rfaw 
YL  Tte  WlkC  m  mar  mm  Jrm  mS^  IvfoMi^  tha 
dTTatiltealifMgnmteii  ii  la  Hco  wiir  adirart  wwit  of 
tof%aiiHiiiii»im|ua«ff3) 
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200.  Again,  those  Axioms  or  first  truths  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Geometry  rests  (such  as  "  Things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another"),  are  statements  of  universal 
fact,  necessarily  true  under  all  circumstances ;  which  we  imhesita- 
tingly  accept  as  such,  because  any  statement  inconsistent  with  them 
ufould  be  inconceivable.  And  so  every  step  of  a  Mathematical  or  a 
Logical  demonstration,  which  is  based  on  such  fundamental 
axioms,  derives  its  validity  from  the  fact,  that  either  the  contrary 
or  anything  else  than  the  fact  asserted  is  "  unthinkable."  Whare 
each  step  is  thus  necessarily  true  to  our  Minds,  the  final  Q.  E.  D. 
carries  with  it  the  same  authority.  So,  too,  the  deliverances  ol 
our  "  Common  Sense  '*  (§  378)  derive  their  trustworthiness  from 
what  we  consider  the  ''self-evidence"  of  the  propositions  affirmed. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  ''the  only  foundation  of  much  of  our  belief, 
and  the  only  source  of  much  of  our  knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitution  of  our  own  Minds." 

201.  The  origin  of  these  Primary  Beliefs  is  one  of  the  great 
Philosophical  problems  of  our  day,  which  has  been  discussed  by 
Logicians  and  Metaphysicians  of  the  very  highest  ability  as 
leaders  of  opposing  Schools,  with  the  one  result  of  showing  how 
much  can  be  said  on  each  side. — By  the  Intuitionalists  it  is 
asserted  that  the  tendency  to  form  them  is  an  intellectual  instinct 
inborn  in  Man,  an  original  part  of  his  Mental  organization ;  sc 
that  they  grow  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind  as  its  faculties 
are  gradually  unfolded  and  developed,  requiring  no  other  ex- 
perience for  their  genesis,  than  that  which  suffices  to  call  these 
faculties  into  exercise.  But  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
which  regards  Experience  as  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge,  it 
is  maint^ned  that  the  primary  beliefs  of  each  individual  are 
nothing  else  than  generalizations  which  he  forms  of  such 
experiences  as  he  has  either  himself  acquired,  or  has  consciously 
learned  from  others ;  and  they  deny  that  there  is  any  original  or 
intuitive  tendency  to  the  fonnation  of  such  beliefs,  beyond  that 
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iphlch    ooQsiBta    in    the    power    of   retaloiDg   and    generaliimg 
ex{>crteiioe8.^ — A  careful  study*  howeTer,  of  the  matiner  in  which 
those  Beliefs  grow-up  in  our  minds,  seems  to  supply  a  means  cf 
\  reooncsilement  between  these  opposing  doctrines.     Eiren  the  geoer- 
kaUiatioii  of  actual  experiences  requires  a  certain  preparednea  of 
Intellect ;  and  we  can  readily  trace  the  growth  of  this  in  the  Child* 
I  vhoee  mind,  like  that  of  the  nn tutored  saTage^  dwells  minutt^Iy  oo 
I  tha |Mirllm2ar,  long  before  any  idea  of  the  central  occurs  to  it; 
whilst  a  far  higher  development  is  required  for  it  to  pass  from  111* 
I  general  to  the  umifenal^  to  extend  its  ooncepttoos  horn  the  ex- 
periential  sphere   of  the  actual  to  the   imaginary  range  of  the 
And  this  development  can  only  take  place  ta  a  Mind 
I  whkb  ta  oontmnally  acquiring  new  experiences;  these  heuig  aa 
pacassary  a  paMum  to  the  mental  oigamsm,  as  f»d  is  to  the 
boday.     Bnt  aa  the  growth  of  the  BtKiy  and  the  iacnwe  of  ita 
cafttbtlities  are  dependent,  not  on  the  aocmnolation,  hot  oo  the 
iMBiiailatinin,  of  the  food  it  has  ingested,  eren  so  it  is  oot  in  ti>a 
ao6amtihiti<»  of  experiences^  bat  in  the  increase  of  its  cafMbelty  to 
4eal  with  them,  that  the  growth  of  the  Mind  esseotialfy  eon- 
eiala ;  of  whidi  capacity  one  most  easenttsl  tetitre  »  the  power  of 
^iracf  mffnkmmm  of  Imth.     And  in  liew  of  the  ODany 
tkiis  bcnalUr  to  be  adduced,  no  Fhysiologiai  eaA  deem  W 
»Ue  Utel  the  Intuitioiia  which  we  teoognise  in  our  own 
have   been  thus  aeqwii^  by  a  praoan  of 
.  hi  the  Baoe,  oomspondiiv  to  that  which  we  tiaee  by 
•B  the  la^TidtiaL— tlitti  the  gieiil  Maeftcr  of  Ok 
Kiiool,  Mr.  J,S.mSkwm  hftMr  tONli^ 
I  of  this  view,  wiU  heiealler  appear  (p.  4^ 
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Tnatiaai  ii  w£l  hs  ftncnd  most  ably 
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Instincts  of  animals  (which  are  only  lower  forms  of  Man's  intel- 
lectoal  Intuitions)  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  and  M. 
Bonlin ;  of  whoso  obserrations  a  sommary  has  been  given  by  the  Writer 
in  the  *•  Contemporary  Eeview,'*  January,  1873.  Sir  John  Sebright 
went  so  far  as  to  express  it  as  his  decided  conyiction  ''  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  propensities  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  instinctiTe,  are  not  implanted  in  animals  by  Nature,  but  are  the 
results  of  long  experience,  acquired  and  accumulated  through  many 
generations,  so  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  assume  the  characters  of 
instinct."  And  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of  his  "  Human 
Physiology,"  published  respectively  in  1852  and  1855,  the  Writer 
had  distinctly  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Cerebrum  of  Manyroti;«-<o 
the  modes  of  thought  in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised  ;  and  thai  such 
modifications  in  its  structure  are  transmissible  hereditarily.  (See  $  838 
of  the  Fourth  Edition,  and  §§  629,  630,  of  the  Fifth  Edition.)  He 
here  refers  to  this  fact,  merely  to  show  that  the  general  doctrine 
above  enunciated  (which  he  believes  to  have  been  held  also  by 
other  Physiologists  who  had  made  Psychology  their  study,  such 
as  Sir  H.  Holland,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  Dr.  Layoock),  is  much  older 
than  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

202.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  progress  in  the  feet  of  con- 
tinual occurrence,  that  Conceptions  which  prove  inadmissible  to  the 
minds  of  one  generation,  in  consequence  either  of  their  want  of 
Intellectual  power  to  apprehend  them,  or  of  their  pre-occupation  by 
older  habits  of  thought,  subsequently  find  a  universal  acceptance, 
and  even  come  to  be  approved  as  "  self-evident**     Thus  the  First 
Law  of  Motion,  divined  by  the  genius  of  Newton,  though  opposed 
by  many  Philosophers  of  his  time  as  contrary  to  all  experience,  is 
now  accepted  by  common  consent,  not  merely  as  a  legitimate 
inference  from  experiment,  but  as  the  expression  of  a  necessary 
and  universal  truth.     And  the  same  axiomatic  value  is  extended 
to  the  still   more  general  doctrine,  that  Energy  of  any  kind, 
whether  manifested  in  the  "molar"  motion  of  masses,  or  consisting 
in  the  "molecular"  motion  of  atoms,  must  continue  under  some 
form  or  other  without  abatement  or  decay ;  that  which  all  admit  in 
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regard  to  the  indestructibility  of  Matter,  being  accepted  as  no  less 
true  of  Force,  namely,  that  as  tx  nihUo  nilfit^  so  nil  fit  ad  nUtiluTiu* 

203.  But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  very  conception  of  these  and  simOar 
great  truths  is  in  itself  a  typical  example  of  Intuition,  The  mca 
who  divined  and  enunciated  them  stand  out  above  their  fellows,  as 
poesessed  of  a  Genius  whicli  could  not  only  conibiuo  but  crcnt0»  of 
an  Insight  which  could  clearly  discern  what  Reason  could  but 
dimly  shadow  forth.  Granting:  this  freely,  it  may  yet  be  shown  that 
the  Intuitions  of  individual  Genius  are  but  specially-exalted  forms 
of  endowments  which  are  the  generd  property  of  the  Kaco  at  the 
time,  and  which  have  come  to  be  so  in  virtue  of  its  whole  previous 
culture. — This  appears  readily  capable  of  proof  in  the  case  of  two 
forms  of  Mental  activity^  the  tendency  to  which  occasionally  mani- 
fests itself  so  remarkably  in  individuals  as  a  congenital  aptitude^  that 
it  must  be  considered  as  embodied  in  their  Constitution  ;  and  wldch 
are  yet  so  completely  the  products  of  cvlturet  that  we  are  able  to 
trace  pretty  clearly  the  history  of  their  development  These  aro 
the  Ideas  which  relate  to  J^Mmier,  and  those  which  relate  to 
Muiic. 

20L  Ther«  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the  definite  Ideas 
which  we  now  form  of  numhera  and  of  the  relatiot^  of  numUrs 
are  tiie  products  of  Intellectual  operations  based  on  exporieiioe. 
There  are  Savages  at  the  present  time,  who  cannot  count  bejond 
five  ;  and  even  among  races  that  have  attained  to  a  oonudermble 
proficiency  in  tho  arts  of  life,  tho  range  of  numerical  power  seems 
€Xtriiliety  low*  In  Eastern  nations  generally,  it  would  ap{»car 
that  definite  cancfptionM  of  Number  are  more  limited  than  their 
langSage  tmplios;  for  in  their  descriptions  of  what  they  have 
tbemaehM  witoeasod,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using  what  to  our 


*  Thk  11  tli«  fonn  in  irbkb  thi?  rU«:trino  now  known  m  UiAt  of  Iho  **  Con< 
MirnUiau  aI  K<irf|[^**  wm  «tnuu mtrl  h\  Dr  M*jer,  to  tli«  rcfy  romjirkAbJo 
KiMj  i^nhhahod  bj  him  in  1815,  entliled  *'Dio  oifsniicli«  Brnfttaig  ia  ihnm 
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^*  matter-of-fact  **  apprehension  are  ludicrous  exaggerations  in 
regard  to  numbers,  although  these  descriptions  would  probably 
not  convey  any  erroneous  ideas  to  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended.*  Although  the  ancient  Greeks  developed  the  science 
of  Arithmetic  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  were  incapacitated  from 
carrying  it  further  by  the  clumsiness  of  their  mode  of  expressing 
large  numbers ;  which  made  it  necessary  for  their  higher  com- 
putations to  use  symbols  borrowed  from  Geometry — the  science  of 
Space  ;  as  when  they  spoke  of  the  tquart  or  the  cvibt  of  a  nimiber. 
It  was  the  introduction  into  Europe,  from  India,  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  "Arabic  notation,"  that  gave  an  entirely  new 
development  to  Arithmetical  science  ;  the  essential  features  of  this 
notation  being  the  combination  of  the  heal  value  of  each  of  the 
figures  representing  any  number,  with  the  decimal  multiplication 
in  the  value  given  to  them  by  their  position.  The  science  of 
Arithmetic,  as  at  present  existing,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
accumulated  product  of  the  intellectual  ability  of  successive 
generations;  each  generation  building  up  some  addition  to  the 
knowledge  which  it  has  received  from  its  predecessor.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  observant  person,  that  an  aptitude 
for  the  apprehension  of  numerical  ideas  has  come  to  be  embodied 
in  the  congenital  Constitution  of  races  which  have  long  cultivated 
this  branch  of  knowledge  ;  so  that  it  is  far  easier  to  teach  Arith- 
metic to  the  child  of  an  educated  stock,  than  it  would  be  to  a 
yoimg  Yanco  of  the  Amazons,  who,  according  to  La  Condamine, 
can  count  no  higher  than  U^ree^  his  name  for  which  is  FoeitanvT' 
orincoaroac. 

205.  The  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
numerical  intuition^  or  congenital  aptitude  for  recognising  the 
relations  of  Numbers,  is  furnished  by  the  not  unfrequent  display  of 

*  A  very  interesting  example  of  this  tendency  was  presented  by  the  ''Journal 
of  Two  Parsee  Shipbuilders,"  who  yisited  this  country  abont  forty  yean  afo^  and 
published  their  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen 
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this  faculty  among:  Chil^ircu ;  for,  aa  the  Writer  is  informed  by  a 
friiind  who  has  a  Ifirgc  fieM  of  observation  among  Primary  Schools 
in  which  **  mental  arithmetic  "  is  ctjUiTnted,  it  often  happens  thai 
iiirlividiinls  who  have  received  very  little  instruction  surpass  their 
fellows  in  the  quickness  and  accni-acy  of  their  replies  to  numerical 
questions  proposed  to  them,  though  they  cannot  bo  brcught  to 
explain  tbt  prooeneo  by  which  they  have  worked-out  their 
alte*  More  ranallL&lile  inst^noes,  however,  are  presented  by  the 
donal  display  of  Tery  extraordinary  Arithmetical  ability  on  the 
rt  of  individuals,  who,  having  received  veiy  little  instruction,  hav« 
not  only  Anticipated,  but  bare  gone  far  beyond,  any  power  derivable 
fh>m  instruction,  in  almost  immediately  arriving  at  the  aiwwen 
to  questions,  which,  according  to  ordiuaiy  Aritbmetioil  method^ 
inToWe  long  oompatatioDS  of  a  Tery  elaborate  character. 
iSi  of  Z«ah  Colbara,  the  son  of  an  Amcriatn  peasant,  is 
ay  vemaiMble  amoi^  these,  not  only  for  the  immediatencaa 
and  citrrectiiees  with  which  he  gave  the  answers  to  questions  re- 
^volrahle  by  aunple  bal  prolonged  oompuution,— such  aa  the  product 
\  iw<a  ouBlbenv  «idl  lymnlHling  of  two,  threes  or  four  figuRS  ;  the 
'  fji  minutea  and  seoonds  ia  a  gireu  period  of  tiM| 
I  raJbiiigof  mnbcfs  up  to  hi|^  powen ;  or  the  oxtnctkn  of  tho 
I  and  ooho  loola ;— bol,  still  more,  for  hia  power  of  at 

:  queatioiM  to  which  no  rules  known  to  Mai 
iifply.    It  waa  when  the  lad  was  under  «x  yean  of  ago,  and 
ho  had  received  any  astraelaeii  either  in  wtitipg  or  m 
arithnMbey  thai  be  sarpriaed  his  £aher  by  lopeotii^  the  ] 

MbK  hr  nlftaKttMk  aU  «i^  htm^  m 
H*«i«t  %tm  knashft  «•»  to  LnAw  ia  181S, 
«f»  af  «%lit  fauK,  hit  ymmmm  «««  tatoA  I7 
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Ufidli  power ;  giving  the  results  (by  actual  multiplication,  and  not  by 
memory)  faster  than  they  could  he  set  down  in  figurea  by  the  person 
appointed  to  record  them.  He  raised  the  number  8  progressively  to 
the  sixteenth  power ;  and  in  naming  the  last  result,  which  consisted  of 
fifteen  figures,  he  was  right  in  every  one.  Some  numbers  consisting 
of  ituo  figures  he  raised  as  high  as  the  eighth  power;  though  he 
found  a  difficulty  in  proceeding  when  the  products  became  very 
large. 

On  being  asked  the  square  root  of  106929,  he  answered  327,  before 
the  original  numher  could  he  written  down.  He  was  then  required  to 
find  the  cuhe  root  of  268,336,125;  and  with  equal  £Eicility  and 
promptness  he  replied  645. 

He  was  asked  how  many  minutes  there  are  in  48  years ;  and  before 
the  question  could  be  written  down,  ho  replied  25,228,800,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  gave  the  correct  number  of  seconds. 

On  being  requested  to  give  the  factors  which  would  produce  the 
number  247483,  he  immediately  named  941  and  263,  which  are  the 
only  two  numbers  from  the  multiplication  of  which  it  would  result. 
— On  171395  being  proposed,  he  named  5x34279,  7x24485, 
59x2905,  83x2065,  35x4897,  295x581,  and  413x415.~He 
was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors  of  36083,  but  he  immediately 
replied  that  it  had  none,  which  is  really  the  case,  this  being  a  prime 
number. — Other  numbers  being  proposed  to  him  indisci-iminately,  he 
always  succeeded  in  giving  the  correct  factors,  except  in  the  case  of 
prime  numbers,  which  he  generally  discovered  almost  as  soon  as  pro- 
posed. The  number  4,294,907,297,  which  is  2'-+  1,  having  been 
given  to  him,  he  discovered  (as  Euler  had  previously  done)  that  it  is 
not  the  prime  number  which  Format  had  supposed  it  to  be,  but  that 
it  is  the  product  of  the  factors  6,700,417x641.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  was  only  given  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks;  but 
the  method  he  took  to  obtain  it  clearly  showed  that  he  had  not 
derived  his  information  from  any  extraneous  source. 

When  he  was  asked  to  multiply  together  numbers  both  consistuig 
of  more  than  three  figures,  ho  seemed  to  decompose  one  or  both  of 
them  into  its  factors,  and  to  work  with  these  separately.  Thus,  on 
being  asked  to  give  the  square  of  4395,  he  multiplied  293  by  itself, 
and  then  twice  multiplied  the  product  by  15.  And  on  being  asked 
to    tell  the  square   of  999,999,   he  obtained  the   oorreot    result. 
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91IU,01»H,  (HHJ.IHH,  by  twice  multiplying  the  squaro  of  37037  by  27. 
lici  ihau  at  liia  own  accord  tntilti  plied  that  product  by  4{) ;  and  aaid 
thiit  tho  roiult  (viz.  48,999,902,000,049)  was  ©quftl  to  the  squaro 
of  0,9fH^993,  He  aftorwurda  multiplied  thia  product  by  4& ;  and 
oWrvod  that  tho  result  (vix.  2,400,no^,19i^,002,40I)  was  equal  to 
the  aquaro  of  48,^99,0/i  L  Ho  was  again  aaked  to  multiply  thia  pro- 
duct by  25;  and  in  njuningthe  result  (viz.  60,024,879,9a0,0a0,02d)  , 
he  laid  that  it  was  equal  to  tho  square  of  244,999, 7 oa. 

On  being  iutorrogated  as  to  tho  method  by  which  ho  obtained  1 
roBulte,  tho  boy  oonetantly  declared  that  ho  did  not  know  how  Hm  ' 
ftOiwers  came  into  hie  mind.  In  the  act  of  multiplyiog  two  numbexa 
logother,  and  in  the  raiaing  of  powers,  it  wae  evident  (alike  from  thie 
ftote  juet  stated,  and  from  tho  motion  of  his  lips)  that  §<mi^  operatioa 
WM  going  forwArd  in  his  mind ;  yet  that  operation  could  not  (from 
the  readiness  with  which  the  answers  were  furnished)  have  been  at 
all  allied  to  tho  usual  modes  of  procedure,  of  which,  indeed,  he  wva 
entirely  ignorant,  not  being  able  to  porform  on  paper  a  simple  sum  in 
multiplication  or  division.  But  in  the  extraction  of  roots  and  in  the 
diiooTery  of  faetore  of  large  nmnbers*  it  did  not  appoar  thai  any 
operation  w%Ud  take  place:  stnoe  he  gave  answert  immediaid^^  or 
in  a  e«ry  ftvp  nmont/j,  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  tnatt^^n^^^ 
^lOold  have  required  very  dilHcult  and  laborious  caknlatuma ; 
and  primt  numbers  cannot  be  recogniaed  as  such  by  any  known 
fula. 

It  is  remarked  by  Hn  Baily  that  Ikd  tame  faculty,  iroproved  by 
calttvalion.  i^ipean  to  bavo  been  poMistii  by  tbe  illustrious  Euler ; 

who  b!ul  not  only  a  moat  exiraordiiiaijr  ai««iory  for  numbcn to 

tbo  extent^  ii  m  nidi  of  beii^  alio  Ui  reoeU  Hie  first  aix  powos  of 
Miy  number  imdcr  KKV — ^bnl  ibe  a  kind  of  dvimk^  f«v<^t  i>T 
wtudi  **  bo  |3«i«eivod,  abnoift  at  a  gtanof^  Iko  ieeloci  of  vl»i<li  kk 
fomukv  TOO  ooaipeaed ;  tkt  puiionku^ejelem  of  Ikolofv  I 
totbevHiiaMinnteoQaMmaon;  tko rariov aKt]S<«o I7 1 
that  ayilon  nigkl  kt  amfiliSed  and  rednocd;  wmA  ike  rdatioo of 
tkt  ie«««l  holtvi  10  Omi  oondttioni  of  ike  kyiioikiiia**«-T^ 
of  ik'piaia/  tnika  m  nAfMtoe  of  oxieti^f  kawlo4^  k  tko 
of  tkene  lie 
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development  of  their  science.  A  notable  instance  of  it  is  furniahed 
by  the  celebrated  formula  devised  by  Newton  for  the  solution  of 
equations ;  for  although  its  correctness  was  proved  expericntially 
by  the  results  of  its  application  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  case, 
its  raikmalf  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Newton  himself,  and 
remained  a  puzzle  to  succeeding  Mathematicians,  until  discovered 
by  the  pci"severing  labours  of  Professor  Sylvester,  who  is  himself 
gpeclally  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  this  highest  form  of 
^Mathematical  genius. ^That  such  a  power  as  Zerah  Colb urn's 
should  exist  in  a  child  who  had  never  been  taught  even  the  rndi- 
ments  of  Arithmetic,  seems  to  point  (as  Mr  Baily  remarks)  to  the 
existence  of  propfrtm  of  numbers  b&  yet  undiscovered,  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  on  which  the  syst^^m  of  Log:uithm3  is  based. 
And  if,  as  he  grew  older,  he  had  become  able  to  make  known  to 
others  the  methods  by  which  his  results  were  obtained,  a  real 
advance  in  knowledge  might  have  been  looked  for.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  him,  as  vfith  George  Bidder  and  other 
"  calculating  boys,"  that  with  the  general  culture  of  the  mmd,  thia 
Bpecial  power  faded  away 

20  G.  The  development  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Made  haa  been 
even  more  recent  Whatever  may  have  been  the  advances  made 
ill  early  times  towards  the  ** scale"  of  notes  which  all  civiOzed 
llaces  now  accept  as  the  basis  alike  of  Melody  and  of  Harmony,  it 
is  pretty  oeilatn  that  the  ancients  cultivated  Melody  {or  the  mcc&h 
tslmi  of  notes)  exclusively,  and  that  Harmony  (or  the  combination  of 
isimulkmcoui  tones)  is  of  quite  modern  origin,  the  first  indications 
of  such  combination  not  showing  themselves  until  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  IGth  century,  that  tho 
eyatem  of  counterj^rAni^  or  the  aiTangement  of  separate  "parts" 
in  harmony,  was  developed ;  and  although  this  rapidly  attaioed  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  as  regards  both  Yocal  and  Instnimental 
music,  the  art  of  ordiestration — that  is,  the  use,  cither  in  combina- 
tion or  in  contrast,  of  iDstrumcnts   of  dtfToreut   capacities  and 
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qualities  of  tone,  80  as  cnorraously  to  increase  the  range  and 
variety  of  musical  effects — is  the  product  of  the   18th  centniy. 
Now  whilst,  as  in  the  case  of  Nimiber,  the  JkltisiaU  science  of  anyj 
given  period  is  the  general  expression  of  the  occiimulfited  htioxd^jtA 
bosed  on  ejrperiencf,  of  those  who  had  devoted  tliomselves  to  itai 
culture  in  previous  generations,  there  have  arisen,  from  time  to  ' 
time,  individuals  in  whom  there  has  obviously  been  not  merely  a 
congenital  aptitude  for  the  acquirement  of  the  Musical  knowledge 
previously   attained,    but   a   power   of  antki'imtiu^/,    without  any  1 
experience  of  their  own,  the  results  at  which  their  predecessoraj 
had  arrived,  and  tlien  of  ctraiivf;  forms  of  Musical  thought  entirelj] 
new,  which  have  served  m  standards  or  modtls  fur  those  who  havoj 
come   after   them, — No  more   remarkable   instmice  of  this  kind 
eould  be  adduced,  than  that  which  is  presented  hy  the  short  but 
brilliant  career  of  Mozart  :•  and  this  will  also  ftmiish  illustrationa] 
of  the  sponiantom  working  of  Genius  of  the  highest  order,  tnuned  ' 
and  disciplined  by  the  most  thorougli  CuUuro  (§§  232,  400). 

The  father  of  Mozart  was  not  only  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
Tiolin  (for  which  instrument  ho  produced  a  Blethod  that  was  loog 
esteemed  the  host  of  its  kind)i  but  was  well  skilled  in  the  Theory  of 
Music,  and  wrote  in  various  styles  with  no  inconsiderable  saooees.  Of 
his  seven  children*  only  two  survived  the  jieriod  of  infancy;  Axina 
Maria  (bom  Aug.  29,  1751),  and  Wolfgang  (horn  Jan.  27,  1756), 
who  was  four  years  and  a  half  younger  than  his  sister.  That  tlis 
girl  inherited  oonsiderable  musical  ability,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  at  seven  yeju^  old  she  was  her  father's  pupil  on  the  claTier  (ths 
early  form  of  pianoforte),  at  which  her  progress  was  great  and 
uniform ;  that  when  on  the  musical  tour  which  she  made  with  her 
brother,  her  performance  was  considered  only  less  wonderful  than  his ; 
and  that  she  finally  gained  the  highest  reputation  that  any  femalo 
performer  on  a  keyed  instrument  had  at  that  time  acqoirad.  Sbo 
seems,  however,  to  have  bean  altogether  destitute  of  tho  invmHr% , 
Ikcnlty  by  which  her  brother  was  pre-eminently  distingTiiihed* 

*  The  m«l«riAli  of  U»«  following  sketcli  mro  clueflj  cl«riTed  frora  th«  admifml^l^ 
*  Lif«  of  Hosart,  *  by  EJward  Holtnca,  Loodoa,  1S4& 
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At  the  time  tHat  his  sister  was  commencing  clavier  practice, 
Wolfgang,  then  three  years  old,  '*  was  a  constant  attendant  on  her 
lessons ;  and  ali-eady  showed,  by  his  fondness  for  striking  thirds,  and 
pleasing  his  ear  by  the  discovery  of  other  harmonious  intervals,  a 
lively  interest'  in  Music.  At  four  he  could  always  retain  in  memory 
the  brilliant  solos  in  the  Concertos  which  he  heard;  and  now  his 
father  began,  half  in  sport,  to  give  him  lessons.  The  musical  faculty 
seems  to  have  been  intuitive  in  him ;  for  in  learning  to  play,  he  learned 
to  compose  at  the  same  time :  his  own  nature  discovering  to  him  some 
important  secrets  in  melody,  rhythm,  symmetry,  and  the  art  of  setting 
a  bass.  To  leam  a  minuet,  he  required  half  an  hour,  for  a  longer 
piece  an  hour ;  and  having  once  mastered  them,  he  played  them  with 
perfect  neatness  and  in  exact  time.  His  progress  was  so  great,  that 
at  four  years  of  age,  or  earlier,  he  composed  little  pieces,  which  his 
father  wrote  down  for  him."  From  four  to  six  years  old,  he  was 
contiQually  exercising  himself  in  this  manner,  and  acquired  great 
experience  in  design  and  modulation ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  longer 
a  doubt  of  the  extraordinary  precocity  of  his  Musical  genius. 

*'  His  desire  of  knowledge  was  great  on  all  subjects  ;  but  in  Music 
he  astonished  his  teacher,  not  so  much  by  an  avidity  for  information, 
as  by  the  impossibility  of  telling  him  anything  which  he  did  not  know 
before.  At  the  age  of  six  years^  Mozart  knew  the  effect  of  sounds  as 
represented  by  notes,  and  had  overcome  the  difficulty  of  composing 
unaided  by  an  instrument.  Having  commenced  composition  without 
recourse  -to  the  clavier,  his  powers  in  mental  music  constantly 
increased,  and  he  soon  imagined  effects  of  which  the  original  type 
existed  only  in  his  brain." 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  Wassenburg  when  the  boy,  not  yet 
eight  years  old,  first  tried  an  organ  with  pedals,  is  thus  narrated  in  one 
of  his  father's  letters : — *'  To  amuse  ourselves,  I  explained  the  pedals 
to  Wolfgang.  He  began  immediately  tianU  pede  to  try  them,  pushed 
the  stool  back,  and  preluded  standing  and  treading  the  bass,  and 
really  as  if  he  had  practised  many  months.  Every  one  was  aston- 
ished ;  this  is  a  new  gift  of  GK>d,  which  many  only  attain  after  much 
labour."  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  not  merely  the  execution, 
but  the  style  suitable  to  it,  must  have  been  new  to  the  juvenile 
musician. 

When  young  Mozart  was  nearly  fourteen,  hii  father  took  him  to 
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lUi-ly  for  about  fiixteoEi  montha ;  and  this  tour  seemfi  to  hare  had  a  con* 
tddiirablG  inllueuco  on  hk  musical  devdopmcnt.  '•  In  a  eountiy  wMdi 
wii«  pre-emmently  the  seat  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  and  where  to 
eKoite  admiration  was  proportionahljr  dilhcult,  his  progress  was  a  per- 
petual ovation.  Under  these  circumstances,  his  genius  was  in  a  stat« 
of  peouliar  exaltation ;  for  $ympathij,  it  is  to  be  obserred,  wn*  ih^ 
atffwiphtre  0/ his  ariUtic  extMUmx  ;  and  he  could  neither  play  nor  com- 
pose tohis  own  satisfaction,  without  the  consciousness  of  being  enjoyed 
and  appreciated.  But  the  stamp  of  his  great  indiyiduality  as  a  drainatio 
musiciaii  was  not  as  yet  risible/*  In  his  Church  music  he  seems  to  hare 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  artistic  feelings  and  musical  science;  bat  in 
writing  for  the  Theatre  he  at  Erst  aimed  chiefly  at  gaining  snooeis  bj 
ooutultiiig  the  taste  of  his  audience. — '*  In  reviewing  the  numerous 
i&glrameiitai  Compositions  of  Mozai-t's  youth,  we  are  struck  witli  the 
iltet  lie  made  to  master  his  ideas.  The  Quartett  and  Symphony 
productions  of  this  period  show  many  beautiful  thoughts  not  yet  turned 
to  due  aooount,  but  which  he  resumed  and  more  fully  developed  in 
subsequent  oompositious.  Thus  his  memory  in  after-life  became  a 
psffset  stmbcmaeof  melodies  and  eubjeots  which  had  long  been  flontmi^ 
n  hii  imagination  f  and  which  his  excpxisite  tact  and  judgment  wimbled 
him  instantly  to  apply.  We  ^d  this  particularly  in  his  Opoms  aad 
Symphonies.'* 

It  was  in  HSO*  when  Hoaui  was  in  his  twenty-E^  yeari  tkat  ks 
produced  the  Opera  of  Idomenco ;  the  Erst  of  tihal  Misea  of  fpsmX 
Diamatio  works,  which  have  retained  a  permanent  plaoa  to  the  pv»> 
moX  time  in  the  estimation  of  all  truo  MusicianiL  Up  to  Uiis  pmsd, 
in  attempts    at    dTamatio    eompoaition«  he  liad  loOowed 

but  in  **  Idomeneo  "  ho  asiertsd  hk  independsBoa  off  \ 
I  and  po>ran  of  anaseal  expreeam*  w^Uk 
iSm  nMtl  eahiYnM  laiMMitafi  l^  wxrpam^  and  hmxm  «w  mmm  \mm 
mom^H^  as  tme  and  ap^repbata.  *^ToalbM  im  and  inreBlian,** 
«fi  Mr.  Qolnias*  **  w«i«  sufar  so  Ivpinly  Iwifswd  by  ^emmmmtHm 

MMli  tognalpedktioB,  bot  bd^ 
1 19  «b«l  tiMf  fiifvd,  •^wm  awakened  bjr  tite 

^Rwinila  a  new  lifii  in  tbsir  aii;  ^Smif  §tmm 

and  nflitRwe  langvaga;  nnd  ^a 
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is  usual  to  assign  to  Haydn  that  development  of  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  the  different  instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  which  un- 
questionably constitutes  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Music  of 
this  epoch,  yet  competent  critics  maintain  that  the  basis  of  this 
development  was  clearly  laid  in  *'  Idomeneo,"  which  was  produced 
several  years  before  the  great  Symphonies  of  Haydn.  The  position 
to  which  Mozart  was  at  once  raised  by  its  production,  as  the  greatest 
of  dramatic  composers,  was  made  still  more  glorious  by  the  immortal 
works  that  followed  it,  **  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  "  and  **  Don  Giovanni : " 
of  the  former  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  **  while  all  the  comic 
operas  coeval  with  it  are  lost,  not  a  note  of  that  composition  has 
faded,  so  that  when  reproduced  it  still  finds  as  many  enthusiastio 
admirers  as  a  Comedy  of  Shakspere;  "  while  the  latter  still  '*  stands 
alone  in  dramatic  eminence,  combining  the  labour  of  the  greatest 
melodist,  symphonist,  and  master  of  draniatio  expression  ever  tmited 
in  the  same  individual." 

But  even  these  grand  works,  each  of  which  occupied  only  a  few 
weeks  in  its  composition,  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  pro- 
ductions poured  forth  from  the  pen  of  Mozart,  which  seemed  to  be 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  music  of  the  most  varied  character. 
There  are  scarcely  any  of  the  "unconsidered  trifles"  which  he 
briefly  gave  forth,  sometimes  as  the  mere  overflowings  of  his  in- 
ventive faculty,  that  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  genius;  while 
every  one  of  those  which  he  purposely  elaborated  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  art,  such  as  his  Quartette  and  Quintette,  his  Sym- 
phonies, and  above  all  the  "  Eequiem,"  would  of  itself,  if  it  stood  alone, 
have  marked  an  era  in  Musical  history.  "  These  works,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  show  the  variety  of  powers  that  Mozart  brought  to  composi- 
tion :  the  great  organist  and  contrapuntist — ^the  profound  master  of 
harmony  and  rhythm,  are  there — but  taste  and  imagination  ever 
preside.  The  quality  of  these  productions  can,  in  fact,  only  be 
estimated  by  the  attempts  which  musicians  have  been  making  ever 
since  to  attain  some  credit  in  the  same  path."  Like  other  works  in 
advance  of  their  time,  howeyer,  they  were  not  at  first  appreciated. 
The  Six  Quartette  dedicated  to  Haydn,  for  example, — in  which 
Mozart,  making  use  of  the  constructive  skill  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  works  of  the  same  kind  previously  produced  by  his  great 
contemporary,  advanced  beyond  him  in  the  invention  of  new  har- 
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monic  combin&tiozu!, — were  repudiated  \j  many  musiciaiia  ftJ  full  of 
imauthomed  innovatioaa ;  the  Italians,  in  particular,  imputing  to 
mistakes  of  the  eograyer  what  iht\j  regarded  aa  grieyoua  blemiahet, 
though  nom  accepted  aa  the  greatest  beautiee  of  these  fascinatiiig 
compositions. 

The  most  remarkable  OTidenoe  of  the  ftriiliiy  and  verMtitity  of 

ilfosari^s  creatiTe  power,  is  furnished  by  the  doaing  part  of  his  history. 
;  was  eoon  after  he  commenced  the  '*  Zaub^Jldte/*  that,  in  an  inter* 
vol  of  depression  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  malady 
that  terminated  his  life  before  the  attainment  of  his  thirty- sixth  year, 
he  composed  the  "  Are  Verum; "  a  short  strain  of  calm  but  elevated 
deyotionf  which  has  nowhere  its  equal  for  its  combination  of  expres* 
siTO  beauty,  religious  feeling,  and  scientiBc  skill.  He  then  resumed 
the  **  Zauber6ote,''  and  had  nearly  finished  it,  when  he  undertook 

.the  *'Eequiem;''  having,  as  he  told  hia  wife,  a  desire  to  produce  a 
ork  in  which  he  could  developo  the  elevated  and  the  pathetic  m 

'Church  music  to  the  highest  degree.  The  "  Zauberfloto  "  was  pfut 
aside,  and  the  **  Bequiem  **  was  begun ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
fikr,  when  his  further  progress  was  interrupted  by  a  oommisaicm  to 
compose  the  opera  *'  La  Olemonza  di  Tito  **  for  the  Corona^on  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  at  Prague;  and  though  this  was  completed 
within  the  wonderfully  short  space  of  tightetn  days,  he  astonished  his 
friends  at  whose  house  he  was  sta3ring,  by  also  producing  the  beaotiftil 
Quintettin  the  first  act  of  the  **Zauberildte,*'  the  subject  of  which 
had  come  into  his  mind  while  he  was  playing  a  game  of  billiards, 
and  had  been  at  once  noted  down  in  a  memorandum -book  of  **  musical 
ideas  *'  which  he  carried  with  him.  On  his  return  to  Yienna,  he  com- 
pleted and  produced  the  **  ZauberEobe ;"  and  then,  whUe  stricketi 
down  by  mortal  disease,  resumed  the  '*  Eequiem,'*  which  he  did  not 
lire  entirely  to  complete,  but  in  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
all  cultivated  Musicians,  there  is  a  more  wonderful  combination  of 

MMiblimity  with  pathetic  beautyp  than  is  to  be  fotmd  in  any  othor 
stical  composition,  whether  of  earlier  or  later  date. 

207*  In  each  of  tha  foregoing  coaes^  thon,  we  have  a  typical 

nple  of  the  i^toases^ion  of  an  eitra4irdinary  congenital  aptitude 

»r  cerUiu  forms  of  Meiital  activity  ;  which  showetl  itself  at  ao 

>  exclude  the  notion  that  it  oould  haT 
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acquired  by  the  experieuce  of  the  individual ;  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  Mozart,  led  its  possessor  far  beyond  the  accumulated 
experience  of  his  pi-edecessors.  To  such  congenital  gifts  we  give 
the  name  of  Intuitions ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that^ 
like  the  Instincts  of  the  lower  Animals,  they  are  the  expressions  of 
constitutional  tendencies  embodied  in  the  organism  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  manifest  them.  But  whilst  extraordinary  in  degree, 
they  were  not  so  in  hind;  for  Zerah  Colbum's  faculty  for  numbers 
only  placed  him  on  the  level  of  those  who  had  previously  attained 
the  same  results ;  and  the  creations  of  Mozart's  genius,  even  when 
they  passed  the  previous  boundaries  of  musical  thought,  were 
soon  appreciated  by  those  who  had  already  reached  them.  And  it 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  that  a  Zerah  Colbum  could  suddenly 
arise  in  a  race  of  savages  who  cannot  coxmt  above  five ;  or  that  an 
infant  Mozart  could  be  bom  amongst  a  tribe,  whose  only  musical 
instrument  is  a  tom-tom,  whose  only  song  is  a  monotonous  chant 

208.  Again,  by  tracing  the  gradual  genesis  of  some  of  those 
Intellectual  Ideas  which  we  now  accept  as  "  self-evident," — such, 
for  example,  as  that  of  the  "  Uniformity  of  Nature  " — we  are  able 
to  recognize  them  as  the  expressions  of  certain  tendencies,  which 
have  progressively  augmented  in  force  in  successive  generations, 
and  now  manifest  themselves  as  Mental  Instincts  that  pene- 
trate and  direct  our  ordinary  course  of  thought  (§  199).  Such 
instincts  constitute  a  precious  heritage,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  with  ever-increasing  value  through  the  long  succession 
of  preceding  generations;  and  which  it  is  for  us  to  transmit  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  us,  with  all  that  further  increase  which 
our  higher  culture  and  wider  range  of  knowledge  can  impart. 

209.  In  a  similar  light  we  are  probably  to  rank  those  elementary 

notions  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Right,  which  present  themselves  to 

oiir  consciousness  in  connection  with  certain  Ideational  conditions 

respectively  adapted  to  excite  them ;  the  first  being  associated 

especially  with  the  operations  of  the  Reason,  the  second  with  those 
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of  the  Imagmation  as  directed  by  the  .^thetlc  senso^  and  the 
third  with  the  determination  uf  the  Will  in  the  reguhition  of 
conduct  nuder  the  guidance  of  the  Moral  sense. — Truth  may  b© 
defined  to  be  an  apprehension  of  tbe  relations  of  things  as  they 
actually  exist ;  and  the  conception  of  Tnith,  which  is  originally 
based  upon  Sensational  Ideas,  comes  to  be  also  applied  to  thoao 
which  are  purely  Intellectual — The  notion  of  Btuuttfy  the  germ 
of  which,  as  wc  have  seen  (§  18S),  exists  in  the  Perceptive  con- 
sciousness, is  one  that  is  very  difficult  to  define  ;  but  it  seems  to 
oonsisty  when  fully  developed,  in  the  conformity  of  an  external  object 
to  a  certain  ideal  standard,  by  which  conformity  a  pleasurable  feel* 
ing  is  produced^  That  ideal  standard  is  a  work  of  the  ImagiDation* 
and  is  generated  (by  a  kind  of  automatic  process,  §  412)  by  the 
eliminatiot.  of  all  those  elements  which  we  recognixe  as  inferior, 
and  by  the  ntensifieation  and  completion  of  all  those  which  we 
regard  as  excellent  Hence  according  to  the  .^thetic  judgment 
whibh  eveiy  indiTidnal  pronounces  as  to  these  particulani,  wiH  be 
his  ideal  of  Beauty  ;  and  although  this  judgment  is  subject  to  so 
wide  a  Tariation,  that  the  uselessness  of  disputing  about  matters 
of  Taste  has  become  proverbial,  jet  a  gradual  approximation  ta 
agreement  shows  itself  among  those  who  are  distinguished  by  tht 
poaBOBion  of  a  high  measure  of  the  .Esthetic  sense,  and  who  bavQ 
imltivated  it  by  the  intelligent  studj  of  what,  by  common  oonaeot^ 
aie  fi^gardcd  as  the  noblest  works  of  art.  In  fact,  it  ia  from  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  producta  of  the  highest  Genius  (§  409)» 
that  the  tuUm,  of  art^  alike  in  Poetiy  and  Music,  in  Painting  and 
Sodpture,  are  derived*  The  notion  of  Beauty  extends  itself  also 
to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  Intellect ;  and  thus  we  may  expe* 
rienoe  the  senae  of  Beauty  in  the  recognition  of  a  Truth,  We 
expericuoo  the  aenie  of  Beauty,  too,  in  witnesaing  the  conformity  of 
oomduct  to  a  high  standard  of  Moral  eicellence  ;  which  excites  in 
our  minds  a  pleasure  of  the  same  order  aa  that  which  we  derive 
from  tbe  contemplation  of  a  noble  work  ol  Art* — The  noUmi  of 
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Eighty  which  is  purely  Ideational,  connects  itself  with  Yolontary 
action.  We  have  no  feeling  of  approval  or  disapproval  with  respect 
to  actions  that  are  necessarily  connected  with  oar  Physical  well- 
being  ;  but  in  regard  to  most  of  those  which  are  left  to  our  choice,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  indifferent;  and  the  sphere  of  operation 
of  this  principle  becomes  widened,  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
dwells  upon  the  notion  of  Moral  obligation  which  arises  out 
of  it  Then,  too,  the  idea  of  Right  is  brought  to  attach  itself 
to  thoughts  as  well  as  to  actions;  and  this,  not  merely  because  the 
right  regulation  of  the  thoughts  is  perceived  to  be  essential  to 
the  right  regulation  of  the  conduct,  but  also  because  whatever 
we  can  govern  by  the  Will  may  present  itself  to  the  Mind  in  a 
Moral  aspect. 

210.  It  has  been  usually  considered  by  Moralists  and  Theologian^ 
that  Conscience,  or  the  Moral  sensty  is  an  ''  autocratic  *'  &culty, 
which  mimistakeably  dictates  what  is  right  in  each  individual 
case,  and  which  should  consequently  be  unhesitatingly  obeyed  a» 
the  supreme  and  unerring  guide.  Now  this  view  of  the  case  is 
attended  with  practical  difficulties,  which  make  it  surprising  that 
it  can  ever  have  been  entertained.  For  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  carefully  considers  the  matter,  that  whilst  a  notion 
of  right  as  distinguished  from  wrong,  attaching  itself  to  certain 
actions,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Moral  nature  of  every  IndiTidual, 
as  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  attaching  itself  to  certain  states 
of  consciousness  is  of  his  Sensational  nature,  yet  the  determina- 
tion of  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  is  a  matter  in  great 
degree  dependent  upon  race,  education,  habits  of  thought,  con- 
ventional associations,  &c. ;  so  that  the  Moral  standard  of  no 
two  men  shall  be  precisely  alike,  while  the  moral  standards  of  men 
brought  up  under  entirely  different  circumstances  shall  be  of  the 
most  opposite  nature.  (Without  having  recourse,  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  position,  to  the  strange  estimates  of  right  and  wrong 
which  prevail  amongst  Savage  nations^  it  may  be  suffiicient  ta 
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refer  to  the  difiereot  Tiews  which  used  to  be  amscientiousl^  entcr- 
tAiDod  on  the  quesUoa  of  SUveij,  by  high-minded,  estim&ble, 
and  Christian  men  and  women  in  different  parts  of  the  Amehcaa 
Union.)  Moreoyer,  in  what  have  been  designated  as  ''eaaeft  of 
ooasmenee,"  the  meet  enlightened  Moralist  maj  have  a  dtfficnllj 
in  deoidt^g  what  la  the  right  course  of  action,  slmplj  beeaoae  the 
Moial  SOQM  finds  so  much  to  approve  on  both  sides,  that  it 
fiumoi  amign  a  preponderanoe  to  either.  Thus,  indlTidiiaJa  tD 
whom  cbameterc  the  love  of  irutk  and  otJuMice  and  the  haumdati 
alfcetioaa  are  the  prominent  featuna,  and  who  wonld  shiink  with 
lioniirfiroaiaDjTkilalacmof  tbeeopdaidpto  forai^aelfisb 

porpooe  wbatervr,  are  sordj  perplexed  when  thej  are  Ivoqglit 
inlo  ooUakiii  with  eadb  olher ;  a  stvoQg  notm  to  teH  a  1 
^  «3EMD(li)  ben^  |>«niled  hj  the  dMiiw  to  fvo^ 
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ment,  which  shows  that  there  is  reallj  as  good  a  foundation  for 
Moral  Science  in  the  Psychical  nature  of  Man,  as  there  is  for  that 
of  Music  in  the  pleasure  which  he  derives  from  certain  com- 
binations and  successions  of  Sounds. 

212.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  cannot  attach  any  Moral  character 
to  the  actions  of  Animals  that  are  performed  under  the  direction 
of  a  blind  undisceming  Instinct,  leaving  them  no  choice  between 
one  course  and  another,  neither  can  we  attach  it  to  those  which  are 
executed  by  Human  beings,  even  when  possessed  of  their  full 
Intelligence,  who  are  dominated  by  impulses  which  they  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  restrain  (§  264) ;  nor,  again,  to  those 
performed  by  individuals  whose  Moral  sense  has  either  been 
never  awakened,  or  has-  been  so  completely  misdirected  by  early 
education,  that  their  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  altogether 
opposite  to  that  which  the  enlightened  Conscience  of  Mankind 
agrees  in  adopting  (§  8).  But,  although  there  are  doubtless 
many  cases  in  which  Criminal  actions  are  committed  under  the 
impulse  of  passions  (such  as  anger,  lust,  dice.)  which  the  individual 
has  not  ai  the  moment  the  power  to  control,  so  that  he  must  be 
absolved  from  Moral  responsibility  quocui  the  immediate  impulses 
to  those  particular  actions,  yet  these  impulses  too  frequently  derive 
all  their  force  from  the  habit  of  yielding  to  their  promptings  in 
lesser  matters,  which  gradually  gives  them  a  '*  dominance,"  such  as 
the  Will  (weakened  by  want  of  exercise  in  the  habit  of  self- 
restraint)  is  unable  to  resist  (§  287).  Hence  the  Criminal  action  is 
to  be  regarded  as  but  the  expression  of  a  long  previous  course  of 
Criminal  tliought,  for  which,  in  so  far  as  be  could  have  otherwise 
directed  it,  the  individual  may  legitimately  be  held  responsible, — 
just  as  he  is  for  actions  committed  in  the  state  of  Intoxication,  in 
which  he  has  temporarily  lost,  by  his  own  yoluntary  act^  the 
power  of  self-control. 

213.  Closely  connected  with  many  of  the  foregoing  Tendencies  to 
Thought,  and  arising  in  most  minds  from  some  or  other  of  them 
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by  the  very  natiire  of  our  Psychical  constitution,  are  those  Ideas 
irhich  relate  to  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  There  is» 
in  fact,  no  part  of  man's  Psychical  nature,  which  doeii  not  speak  to 
him,  when  it  is  rightly  questioned,  of  something  beyond  and  above 
himselil  The  very  perception  of  finite  existence,  whether  in  Time 
or  Space,  leads  to  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.  The  perception  of 
dtpendmt  existence  leads  to  the  idea  of  the  Self-existent,  The 
perception  of  change  in  the  Universe  around  leads  to  the  idea  of 
an  uuaeen  Power  as  its  cause.  The  perception  of  the  order  and 
eomMtameif  underlying  all  those  diversities  which  the  mirCaoe  of 
Nature  presents,  leads  to  the  idea  of  the  Unity  of  that  power* 
The  reoognitioQ  of  Intenigent  WIU  as  the  source  of  the  power  iro 
cumelves  ezert^  leads  to  the  idea  of  a  like  Will  as  operating  in  the 
Univene*  And  our  own  capacity  for  Reasoning,  which  we  know 
not  to  have  been  obtained  by  our  individual  exertions,  is  a  direct 
testimony  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  Being  who  implanted  it — So 
are  we  led  from  the  very  existence  of  our  Moral  feelings,  to  the 
conception  of  the  existence  of  attributes,  the  same  in  kind,  how- 
ever exalted  in  degree,  in  the  Divine  Being.  The  sense  of  Truth 
implies  its  actual  existence  in  a  being  who  is  Himself  its  source 
and  oeutre ;  and  the  longing  for  a  yet  higher  measure  of  it,  which 
Is  experienced  in  the  greatest  force  by  those  who  have  already 
attained  the  truest  and  widest  view,  is  the  testimony  of  our  own 
■otiU  to  the  Truth  of  the  Divine  Nature.  The  perceplion  of  Rigfa  tv 
in  like  manner,  leads  us  to  the  Absolute  lawgiver  who  imphuited 
it  in  our  oonstitution ;  and,  as  has  been  well  remaiited,  *'  all  the 
appeals  of  innooenoe  against  unrighteous  force  are  sppoala  t4» 
eternal  justice,  and  all  the  visions  of  moral  purity  arc  glimpses  of  the 
infinite  exoellenoei'*  The  aspirations  of  the  more  exalted  Moral 
natures  after  a  yet  higher  state  of  holinev  and  purity  (§  97X  oaa 
cmly  be  satisfied  by  the  ooQtemplation  of  such  perfeoUoo  aa 
no  merely  Human  bsing  has  ever  attained ;  and  it  is  only  in 
tha  ooatemptation  of  the  Divine  Idaal  that    they  atsot  Ibeir 
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appropriate  object  And  the  sentiment  of  Beauty,  especially  as 
it  rises  from  the  material  to  the  tpiritual^  passes  beyond  the 
noblest  creations  of  Art  and  the  most  perfect  realization  of  it 
in  the  outward  life,  and  soars  into  the  region  of  the  Unseen,  where 
alone  the  Imagination  can  freely  expand  itself  in  the  contemplation 
of  such  beauty  as  no  objective  representation  can  embody. — And  it 
is  by  combining,  so  far  as  our  capacity  will  admit,  the  ideas 
which  we  thus  derive  from  reflection  upon  the  facts  of  our  own 
consciousness,  with  those  which  we  draw  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  Universe  around  us,  that  we  form  the  justest  conception  of 
the  Divine  Being  of  which  our  finite  minds  are  capable.  We  are 
led  to  conceive  of  Him  as  the  absolute,  unchangeable,  self- 
existent, — infinite  in  duration, — illimitable  in  space, — ^the  highest 
ideal  of  Truth,  Right,  and  Beauty, — the  all-Powerful  source 
of  that  agency  which  we  recognize  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature, — 
the  all- Wise  designer  of  that  wondrous  plan,  whose  original 
perfection  is  the  real  source  of  the  uniformity  and  harmony 
which  we  recognise  in  its  operation, — ^the  all-Benevolent  contriver 
of  the  happiness  of  His  sentient  creatures, — the  all-Just  disposer 
of  events  in  the  Moral  world,  for  the  evolution  of  the  ultimate 
ends  for  which  Man  was  called  into  existence.  In  proportion  to 
the  elevation  of  our  own  spiritual  nature,  and  the  harmonious 
development  of  its  several  tendencies,  will  be  the  elevation  and 
harmoniousness  of  our  conception  of  the  Divine ;  and  in  proportion, 
more  particularly,  as  we  succeed  in  raising  ourselves  towards  that 
ideal  of  perfection  which  has  been  graciously  presented  to  us  in 
the  '^  well-beloved  Son  of  God,"  are  the  relations  of  the  Divine 
Nature  to  our  ovfnfelt  to  be  more  intimate.  And  it  is  from  the 
consciousness  of  our  relation  to  God,  as  His  creatures,  as  His 
children,  and  as  independent  but  responsible  fellow-workers  with 
Him  in  accomplishing  His  great  purposes,  that  all  those  ideajs  and 
sentiments  arise,  which  are  designated  as  Beligiouai,  and  which 
constitute  that  most  exalted  portion  of  our  nature. 
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214.  The  jKsrvading  oongcioysnefls  of  that  relation  eipresses  itjielf 
tti  thi)  iicjtiiiii  uf  ihihi ;  which  Attaches  itself  to  every  action  as  to 
which  tlio  Hj<ti  iniiy  huUove  that  the  Divine  Will  haa  been  eipreaaecL 
but  tha  (liotateti  of  this  seuse  will  yaiy  with  the  ideas  entertamed 
nwpoctirig  tho  Divine  charactdr  and  requirements  ;  and  nctiona 
lilt  J  b#  Htnrcroly  regarded  as  an  aeoeptuble  Bacrifice  hy  one  cltuss  uf 
rdigionuti^  whtoh  aro  loathed  as  barbaroua  and  detestable  by 
auoihor  Moroovor^  the  difliculty  whi^h  attends  tho  determination 
tif  wiittt  in  Momlly  right  (§  210),  often  occurs  in  regard  to  llebgiouA 
duty ;  oach  of  two  or  more  possible  modes  of  action  being  rec^jm- 
mt&ddd  by  ita  conformity  to  tho  Divine  law  on  certain  points^  whilst 
il  Mtmi  uppoaod  to  it  on  othera. 


Tliua  if  a  maa  who  ini^ht  be  urged  to  conceal  a  Political  refugee 
in  unmediato  danger  of  capture^  were  to  refuse  to  do  so  merdy  oo 
the  JWr  of  unpleaiaat  consequences  to  himself,  he  would  he  jtistly 
bnyided  with  the  oharacter  of  a  oold-hearted  coward ;  hut  if  his 
rel^isal  should  prooeed  from  the  oonTiction  that  the  DiTine  Law 
requires  the  prstemoe  of  rigid  Truthfulness  orer  erery  other  motiTe» 
and  that«  hy  fWWKiiillng  the  «appliant»  he  should  he  forced  into  a 
Ttolatioii  of  that  law,  he  eamiot  be  hhuned  ereii  hy  those  who  heliofv 
that  the  Law  of  OoapassJon  **  written  upon  our  hearts  **  is  al  IsmI 
eqiMittj  iaifiratiTa.^'Suuilar  difficultiee  beeet  the  upholders  of  the 
creed,  whiek  Isnohse  t^l  Ispi  k  the  all-f 
» lu  te  llbnl  wM.  itti  fkil  il  ehovld  mtirely  I 

y  aai  la  rsMl  aa  luyiil  laA  uifro^foked  aeesult     Hen»  i 
we  mif^lrsadi^y  uadenrtaBd  a&d  eywipethiee  wiA  thoee,  who  \ 
Iba  the  Ibar  of  fwiwsil  wteiw  deee  «el  wwraat 
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obvious,  that  the  more  elevated  isure  the  ideas  of  Mankind  in  regard 
to  the  character  and  will  of  the  Deity,  the  more  do  they  approach 
to  a  general  accordance  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  Religious 
duty  j  and  the  complete  coincidence  which  is  thus  found  to  exist 
between  the  dictates  of  the  Christian  law  and  the  highest  principles 
of  pure  Morality,  should  prevent  one  set  of  motives  from  ever 
coming  into  antagonism  with  the  other. — The  Conscience  of  the 
religious  man,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  restUtant  of  the 
combination  of  his  Moral  sense  with  the  idea  of  Duty  which  arises 
out  of  his  sense  of  relation  to  the  Deity.  With  the  former  are 
closely  associated  all  those  emotions  and  dispositions,  which  render 
him  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  as  of  his  own  ;  and 
with  the  notion  of  duty  to  God  are  closely  united  the  desire  of  His 
favour,  the  fear  of  His  displeasure,  the  aspiration  after  His  perfec- 
tion, all  which  act  like  other  motives  in  deciding  the  Will  Their 
relative  force  on  any  occasion,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lower 
propensities  and  sensual  desires,  greatly  depends  on  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  haUtualli/  brought  to  influence  the  mind;  and  it 
is  in  its  power  of  fixing  the  attention  on  those  higher  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  be  paramount  to  all  others,  and  of  withdrawing 
it  from  the  lower,  that  the  Will  has  the  chief  influence  in  the  direction 
of  the  conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  (Chap.  IX.). 


Section  2. — Succession  of  Ideas : — Latos  of  Thought. 

216.  The  conscious  Mind,  when  not  engrossed  in  Sensational  or 
Perceptive  acts,  is  incessantly  occupied  in  thinking,  with  or  without 
the  accompaniment  oi feeling  ;  its  whole  inner  life  being  a  succession 
of  ideas  and  emotions,  only  suspended  by  Sleep  and  Death,  or 
interrupted  by  the  concentration  of  its  attention  on  Sense- 
unpressions.  Now  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be 
in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  the  ordinaiy  Laws  of  Causation 
are  applicable  to  Mental  phenomena  (in  other  words,  as  to  how  far 
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state  of  oonAciousnees  may  be  considered  as  d^Urmined  by 
'  its  antecedents),  all  are  agreed  that  tliere  are  certain  '*  Laws 
of  Thought/'  expressive  of  the  unifonaitiei  of  iucceMion  which 
are  observable  in  Mankind  in  general ;  whilst  there  are  others 
.which  are  chamoteriiitie  of  Racc^  and  Indiv i duals ;  arising  either 
from  peculiarities  in  ori'jlnal  constitution,  or  frttm  the  special 
direction  which  its  oongcnltal  activities  have  acquired,  or  from 
■tK>th  combined*  It  is  not  so  much,  however,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  particular  attributes,  as  their  proportional  development^ 
that  diierontiate  Minds  from  one  another ;  and  it  is  the  habitual 
predominance  (whether  original  or  acquired)  of  particular  ^uenca 
of  iltou^ht  and  feeling^  determined  by  that  proportion,  which 
constitutes  the  Character  of  each  race  or  individual  Thus  wi© 
(find  the  Intellectual  chaiacter  to  consist  in  the  predominaaoe  of 
in  Faculties y  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  only 
utions  of  particular  modes  of  intellectual  activity ;  and  a 
fledge  of  these  enables  us  to  predicate,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  nature  of  the  result  at  which  any  individual  Mind  will  arrive, 
its  exercise  upon  a  given  subject  previously  though t-out  by 
ber&  So,  ftgain»  the  Moral  character  will  depend  upon  the 
tive  prcdomiuauco  which  may  exist  in  the  individual  nature,  of 
KmotiouAl  tendenoiesy  which  not  merely  furoisU  a  Urgo 
of  the  gOTemtog  motives  of  the  conduct,  but  which  abo 
ntribute  in  a  very  important  meesure  to  the  habitual  direction 
of  the  thoughts :  and  in  proportion  to  the  completeiien  of  our 
knowledge  of  tJie  Moral  chaneter  of  any  individtial,  wiH  be 
our  power  of  predictiug  the  manner  in  which  ho  wiU  act  under 
any  imrticular  contingency* 

ai7.  But  these  la^fitrmMim  ^mtmtiom  are  pfedicable  only  of  tlm 

}  eetlTttj  of  the  Mind :  and  our  ovn  eansdonsnco  tdb 

L  tiMit  thece  iaaomething  in  our  Pisyd^ieal  nature^,  whidi  m  bcyooil 

I  abort  ihie  aatomatio  exeroise  of  our  powers ;  and  thai  the 

I  our  thoogbts  it  plaee4f  wtlhiD  eeHaiit  limtti^  m 
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the  control  of  the  Will  (§  25).  These  limits,  like  those  of  the 
automatic  activities,  are  partly  uniyersal,  and  partly  peculiar 
to  the  individual.  It  is  a  imiversal  fact  that  the  Will  cannot 
originate  anything ;  but  that  it  has  a  power  of  selecting  any  one 
out  of  several  objects  that  present  themselves  either  simultaneously 
or  successively  before  the  mental  vision,  and  of  so  limiting  and 
iniensifying  the  impression  which  that  particular  object  makes 
upon  the  consciousness,  that  all  others  shall  be  (for  the  time) 
non-existent  to  it  On  the  other  hand,  the  degree  in  which  this 
Volitional  power  is  possessed  by  different  individuals,  is  subject 
to  wide  variation.  In  some  it  is  weak  from  the  beginning,  and  no 
training  seems  effectual  in  developing  it  to  a  degree  of  full 
efficiency.  In  others  it  shows  itself  very  early  in  a  "  masterful " 
disposition,  which  aims  to  bring  others  imder  subjection  to  itself; 
and  here  the  aim  of  the  Educator  should  be  to  cultivate  self- 
mastery,  by  showing  how  much  nobler  is  ''he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  strong  'passions  are  mistaken  for  strong  WiU;  and  that  an 
entirely  wrong  method  of  discipline  is  adopted  with  a  view  to 
"  break  the  Child's  will,"  when  what  is  really  needed  is  to  direct  its 
Mental  action  aright  (§  120).  Not  imfrequently  a  strong  Volitional 
power  originally  exists,  but  lies  dormant  for  want  of  being  called 
into  exercise  (§  8) ;  and  here  it  is  that  judicious  training  can 
work  its  greatest  wonders. 

218.  Laws  of  Association, — The  most  powerful  agency  in  the 
automatic  determination  of  the  succession  of  our  Mental  states,  is 
imdoubtedly  that  tendency  which  exists  in  all  minds  that  have 
attained  the  ideational  stage  of  development,  to  the  association  of 
ideas  ;  that  is,  to  the  formation  of  such  a  connection  between  two 
or  more  Ideas,  that  the  presence  of  one  tends  to  bring  the  other 
also  before  the  consciousness,— or,  in  other  words,  that  the  one 
suggests  the  other.  Certain  Laws  of  Association,  expressive  of 
the  conditions  imder  which  this  connection  is  formed,  and  the 
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mode  in  which  it  actai,  have  been  fonnulariued  bj  Psjchologists ;  • 
of  these  the  most  important  will  be  now  specified, 

219,  Two  or  more  states  of  consciousness,  babituallj  existing 
together  or  in  immediate  succession,  tend  to  cohere^  so  that  the 
future  occurrence  of  any  one  of  them  restores  or  revives  the 
other ;  this  is  designated  the  law  of  contipiit^.  It  is  thus  (to 
Cake  a  stmpte  illastration)  that  the  impressions  made  upon  our 
Senaational  consciousness  by  natural  objects,  which  are  usually 
rooeired  through  two  or  more  senses  at  once,  become  compacted  into 
thosa  composite  notions^  which,  however  simple  they  may  appear, 
really  result  from  the  intimate  combination  of  many  distinct 
attttes  of  ideation.  Thus  our  notion  of  the  form  of  an  object 
IB  made-up  of  sepamte  notions  denvod  from  the  visual  and 
mivcular  Benaea  respectively ;  our  notion  of  the  character  of  tta 
rnKfacff  from  the  combination  of  impreesiona  received  through  the 
Tiaoal  and  tactile  aenses ;  and  with  both  of  these  our  notion  of 
e^^ur^  as  in  the  caae  of  an  orangf^  may  be  so  blended,  that  we  do 
not  readily  conceive  of  ita  characteristic  form  and  surface,  withoul 
abo  having  before  our  minda  tlie  hue  with  which  these  have  been 
alwmya  aaeociated  in  our  e^enenoe.  So,  again,  the  external 
a^oct  of  a  body  soggesta  to  our  miiids  ita  internal  amusement 
and  qualttieBi  each  aa  we  have  beibn  Ibmd  them  invanably  to  be ; 
Ihna,  loitte  thepceoediQgiUii8limtioii,tliediapeaiideelo«rofliM 
jooigt  fariog  Mm  our  wmnofvumm  iti  fitgtmnt  odour  ami  i^n^ 
able  teals  m  well  aa  the  intaaml  wtndbatt  of  the  froiL  And  our 
ideik  of  *'«ftemige''tDn»tbe  eoMUcvedaa  the  aggregMe  of  all 
Un  fsntoMagmMmB. — Not  eal|y  tlie  daflereut  ideas  exeiled  by  ooe 
el||c«l»  bat  tlMee  eelMtop  hf  ol^ta  entire^  dmihnflar,  oAy  ^ 
««Be  Id  be  aaneiatedi  pmrMed  ^al  tihe  ] 
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to  the  presentation  of  them  in  frequent  contiguity  one  with 
the  other.  Such  conjunctions  may  he  natural,  that  is,  they  may 
arise  out  of  the  "  order  of  nature ; "  or  they  may  be  artificial, 
being  due  to  human  arrangements ;  all  that  is  requisite  is,  that 
they  should  have  sufficient  permanence  and  constancy  to  habituate 
our  minds  to  the  association, — Of  this  Law  of  Contiguity,  more- 
over, we  have  a  most  important  example  in  the  association  which 
the  mind  early  Icams  to  form  between  successive  tvenJU^  so  that 
when  the  first  has  been  followed  by  the  second  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  to  form  the  association,  the  occuirence  of  the  first  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  second  ;  if  that  idea  be  verified  by  its  occurrence,  a 
definite  expectation  is  formed;  and  if  that  expectation  be  un- 
failingly realized,  the  idea  acquires  the  strength  of  a  belief.  And 
thus  it  is  that  we  come  to  acquire  that  part  of  the  notion  of  "cause 
and  eflfect,"  which  rests  upon  the  "  invariability  of  sequence  ; " 
and  to  form  our  fundamental  conception  of  the  ''uniformity  of 
nature"  (§  199,  v).  It  is  by  the  same  kind  of  operation,  again, 
that  we  come  to  employ  Words  as  the  symbols  of  ideas,  for  the 
convenience  of  intercommunication  and  reference  (§  198) ;  a  certain 
number  of  repetitions  of  the  sound,  concurrently  with  the  sight  of 
the  object,  or  the  suggestion  of  the  notion  of  that  object,  being  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  required  relation  in  our  minds. — Of  the  laige 
share  which  this  kind  of  action  has  in  the  operations  of  Memoiy 
and  Recollection,  evidence  will  be  hereafter  given  (Chap.  X). 

220.  But  a  not  less  important  tendency  of  thought^  and  one 
whose  operation  is  even  more  concerned  in  all  the  higher  exercises 
of  our  Reason,  is  that  which  may  be  designated  the  law  of  simi- 
larity; and  which  expresses  the  general  fact  that  any  present 
state  of  consciousness  tends  to  revive  previous  states  which 
are  similar  to  it.  It  is  thus  that  we  instinctively  invest  a  new 
object  with  the  attributes  we  have  come  to  recognise  in  one  we 
have  previously  examined,  if  the  new  object  bears  such  a  resem- 
blance to  it,  that  the  sight  of  the  second  suggests  those  ideas  which 
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our  nVindt  Iiavo  comiectod  with  the  first.     Thus,  we  will  suppose  a 

man  *  ■  !  "vr^  onco  seen  and  eaten  on  orange  ;  when  he  sees  an 

oral!-  iind  time,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  hiipsr  or 

smaller,  somewhat  rougher  or  smoother,  somewhat  h'ghtcr  or  darker 

in  hue,  ho  reoo^nues  it  as  '*  an  orange/'  and  mentally  assigns  to  it 

the  fVagrance  and  fiweetLBh  acidity  of  the  one   whieh   he   had 

proTioualy  eaten.     But  if,  instead  of  being  yellow,  the  fimit  wero 

grden,  he  would  doubt  its  being  an  orange ;  and  if  assured  that 

it  still  was,  but  had  not  oomo  to  matunty,  he  would  no  looiger 

expect  to  0nd  it  sweet ;  the  notion  of  acidity  being  suggested  to 

bis  mind  by  his  previous  experience  of  other  green  and  unripe 

fhiit — It  is  in  virtue  of  this  kind  of  action,  that  wo  extend  tboso 

'  elementarj  notions  which  are  primarily  exciled  by  sensation^  to 

new  objects.     Thus,  the  idea  of  roundness  (like  other  notions  of 

.ibim)  is  originally  based  on  the  combination  of  the  tactile  sad 

[  wiBiial  sennationd,  and  must  be  fint  acquixed  by  a  prooefli  of  etxt- 

(aiderable  oomplexity;  but  when  once  denvBd  from  the  examina^ 

tioQ  of  a  single  object,  it  is  readily  extended  to  other  ol^jects  of 

the  ssme  chsiacter. — So,  again,  it  is  by  the  operation  of  llus  mental 

*  tendency,  that  we  i^oognite  similarity  where  it  exists  in  the  midst 

of  dtfferenoe,  and  separate  the  points  of  sgreeiDcnt  from  those  of 

disoordanes ;  and  this,  sgain,  not  merely  ss  regaids  objects  whi^ 

\wtt  befbra  our  oonsetcNisaess  at  the  same  time  or  In  elose  soeoea- 

aion,  hat  also  with  regard  to  all  past  states  of  eonsdomiiatt.    1%  ia 

;  «s  iimiify  mod  mn^an^  thst  vs  Isy  lbs  jbfnidsliwwi  of 

lid  tkat  «s  iseomr  sO  pssi  wmsinmamm  vhadi  haw 

\  in  womon  with  our  present  stale  of  oonsckiaBcas. — Ihu 

sf  tUs  Indsn^t  wd  ths  hafaclnd  dmslion  vltidi  ii 

^  ^vaf^  SKtnmty  in  diMvini  i&iiiwMraala    lieiiia  naY<e  sa  ^fim^ 

ani»espadtytei»ni^giiirt|gsMwilsfilir,  thatthsy^ 

il  when  H  is  in  nsckad  |«-»«»*i-*»^,  thair  nuads  Isl 

nstaof  di^pwwis;  a^ilkl  oONsn  hai9  a  itiQ^bM  Ibr 
tdsHactJan  sf  usssnUsoess  sad  anslogini^  and  diseorv 
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where  ordinary  minds  cannot  recognize  them.  Some,  again, 
address  themselves  to  the  discoveiy  of  similarity  among  objects  of 
sense,  whilst  others  study  only  those  ideas  which  are  the  objects 
of  our  internal  consciousness ;  and  it  is  in  the  detection  of  what  is 
essentially  similar  among  the  latter,  that  all  the  higher  operations 
of  the  Intellect  essentially  consist.  Even  here  we  find  that  some 
are  contented  with  superficial  analogies,  whilst  others  are  not 
satisfied  until  they  have  penetrated  by  analysis  to  the  depths  of  the 
subject,  and  are  able  to  compare  its  ''fundamental  idea"  with 
others  of  like  kind. — It  may  be  remarked  that  this  mode  of  action 
of  the  mind  is  in  some  degree  opposed  to  the  preceding;  for  whilst 
wniiguity  leads  to  the  arranging  of  ideas  as  they  happen  to  present 
themselves  in  actual  juxtaposition,  and  thus  to  induce  a  routine 
which  is  often  most  unmean^g  (§  285),  aimilarUy  breaks  through 
juxtaposition,  and  brings  together  from  all  quarters  objects  which 
have  an  Ideational  likeness. 

221.  It  is  this  habit  of  mind,  which  is  of  essential  value  in  all 
the  sciences  of  classification  and  induction.  Thus,  in  the  formation 
of  generic  definitions  to  include  the  characters  which  a  number  of 
objects  have  in  common,  their  subordinate  or  specific  difierences 
being  for  a  time  lefb  out  of  view,  we  are  entirely  guided  by  the 
recognition  of  similarity  between  the  objects  we  are  arranging;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  in  the  formation  of  all  the  higher  groups  of 
Families,  Orders,  and  Classes,  the  points  of  similarity  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer  as  we  proceed  to  the  more  comprehensive  groups, 
whilst  those  of  difierence  increase  in  corresponding  proportion. 
The  sagacity  of  the  Naturalist  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  points  of  resemblance,  as  the  foimdation  of  his  Classification ; 
the  value  of  characters  being  determined,  on  the  one  hand  by 
their  constancy,  and  on  the  other  by  their  degree  of  coincidence 
with  important  features  of  general  organization  or  of  physiological 
history. — In  the  determination  of  Physical  laws  by  the  process  of 
Induction,  the  process  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind;  but  the 
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similantiea  with  which  we  have  here  to  do,  are  not,  as.  In  the 
preceding  case,  objective  resomblanoea,  but  eiiat  only  among  oiir 
subjective  ideas  of  the  nature  and  caiua  of  the  plienoraena  brought 
under  our  consideration.  Thus,  there  is  no  obvious  reUtion 
between  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the  Earth,  and  the  motion  of  the 
]Moon  in  an  elliptical  orbit  around  it ;  but  the  penetrating  mind  of 
Newton  detected  a  relation  of  common  causation  between  these  two 
phenomena,  which  enabled  him  to  express  them  both  under  one 
Law*  It  was  by  a  like  Intellectual  perception  of  similarity,  that 
Franklin  was  led  to  determine  the  identity  of  liglitning  with  the 
spark  from  an  electrical  machine.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  it  has  been  in  their  extniortlinary  devolopment  of  this  power 
of  recognizing  cawative  similarity,  leading  to  a  kind  of  intuitive 
perception  of  its  existence,  where  na  adequate  ground  could  be 
assigned  by  the  Reason  for  such  a  relationship,  that  those  men 
have  been  eminent,  who  have  done  the  most  to  advance  Science  by 
the  process  of  inductive  generalization. 

222.  The  same  kind  of  Mental  activity  is  also  exercised  In  the 
contrary  direction  :  namely,  in  that  application  of  general  laws  to 
portictilar  instances,  which  constitutes  deductive  reasoning ;  and  in 
that  extension  of  generic  definitions  to  new  objects,  which  takes 
place  upon  every  discovery  of  a  new  species.  We  may  trace  it, 
again,  even  in  the  eiitcnsion  of  the  meaning  of  words  so  as  to 
become  applicable  to  new  orders  of  ideas,  in  consequence  of  the 
resemblances  felt  to  exist  between  the  latter  and  the  idens  of 
which  the  words  were  previously  the  symbols ; — as  in  the  appUca- 
tlon  of  the  word  **  head,**  whicb  primarily  designated  the  meet 
elevated  part  of  the  human  bo<ly,  in  such  phrases  as  the  '*  head  of 
a  house,"  the  •*  head  of  a  state,"  the  "  head  of  an  army,**  the  "  he«d 
of  a  mob,^  in  each  of  which  the  idea  of  superiority  and  command 
is  involved ; — or  in  the  phrases  the  '*  heads  of  a  discoiii«e,"  or  the 
*'  beads  of  an  argument,''  in  which  wo  still  trace  the  idea  of 
ftuthodtj    or   direction ;^-or    in  the   phrasee   the  "head  of  % 
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table,*'  the  "head  of  a  river,"  in  which  the  idea  of  superi- 
ority or  origin  comes  to  be  locally  applied;— or  in  the  "head  of 
a  bed,"  or  "  head  of  a  cofl^,"  in  which  we  have  the  more 
distinct  local  association  with  the  position  of  the  head  of  Man. 
Of  the  foregoing  applications  (the  presence  of  which  in  Lan- 
guages of  entirely  different  families  indicates  their  origin  in  wide 
spread  identities  of  modes  of  thougJU),  those  first  cited  belong  to 
the  nature  of  a  metaphor,  which  has  been  defined  to  be  "a  simile 
comprised  in  a  word  ;"  and  the  judicious  use  of  metaphors,  which 
frequently  adds  force  as  well  as  ornamental  variety  to  the  diction. 
is  most  seen  amongst  those  who  possess  a  great  power  of  bringing 
together  the  like  in  the  midst  of  the  unlike, 

223.  Every  effort,  in  fact,  to  trace-out  imity,  consistency,  and 
harmony,  in  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  and  (at  first  sight)  per- 
plexing variety  of  objects  and  phenomena  amidst  which  we  are 
placed,  is  a  manifestation  of  this  tendency  of  the  Human  mind : 
and,  when  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  highest  teachings  of 
the  intellect,  or  guided  by  that  insight  which  in  some  minds 
supersedes  and  anticipates  all  reasoning,  it  enables  us  to  rise  to- 
wards the  comprehension  of  that  great  Idea  of  the  Universe, 
which  we  believe  to  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind  in  a  majestic 
simplicity  of  which  we  can  here  but  faintly  conceive,  and  of  which 
all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  but  the  manifestations  to  our 
consciousness. — With  this  purely  Intellectual  operation,  there  is 
frequently  associated  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleamre,  which  consti- 
tutes a  true  Emotional  state.  There  are  few  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  Science,  who  do  not  experience  this 
pleasure,  either  from  the  detection  of  new  relations  of  similarity 
by  their  owti  perception  of  them,  or  in  the  recognition  of  them  as 
developed  by  others.  It  is,  however,  much  more  intense  in  some 
minds  than  in  others ;  and  according  to  its  intensity,  will  it  act  as 
a  motive  in  the  prosecution  of  the  search  for  Truth  amidst  dis 
com-agcments  and  difficxdtiea.     But  all  discoveries  of  identifica- 
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tioii,  where  use  and  wont  are  snddeDlj  broken  through,  and  a 
common  feiitnre  is  discerned  among  objects  previoxmly  LxAed-on 
as  entirely  different,  produce  a  flash  of  agreeable  tnrprm^  and  the 
kind  of  sparkling  cheerfidnees  that  arises  from  the  sudden  lighten- 
ing of  the  burden.  And  it  is  in  this,  that  our  enjoyment  of  vi< 
seems  essentially  to  consist  (§  402). 

224.  Although  the  single  rektiona  established  betTireen  ideas, 
either  tbi^>ugh  Contiguity  or  thrcmgb  Similarity,  may  s\ifBee  for 
their  mutual  connection,  yet  that  connection  becomes  much 
^trijuger  when  two  or  more  such  relations  exist  consenUuieoualy, 
Thusy  if  there  be  present  to  our  minds  two  states  of  couaciouBneeSi 
each  of  them  associated,  either  by  contiguity  or  similarity,  with 
some  third  state  that  is  post  and  ^*out  of  mind*'  at  the  time,  the 
compound  action  is  more  effective  than  either  action  would  l)e 
aepamtely ;  that  is,  although  the  suggestions  might  be  separately 
too  weak  to  revive  the  past  state  of  coosciouaness,  they  reproduce 
it  by  acting  t<^gether.  Of  this,  which  has  been  termed  the  Im^  ^ 
componnd  tutoeiationj  we  have  examples  conlinuaUy  occurring  to 
us  in  the  phenomena  of  Memory  ;  but  it  is  especially  brought  mto 
operation  in  the  volitional  act  of  Eecollection  (§  372). 

225.  Another  mode  in  which  the  Associative  tendency  operates, 
is  in  the  formation  of  aggregate  conceptions  of  things  that  haTe 
never  been  brought  before  our  consciousness  by  sense-impret- 
sions.  This  faculty,  which  baa  been  termed  constructive  luwdo- 
flow,  is  the  foundation  of  Imagination  (§  396);  and  it  is 
exercised  in  every  other  mental  operation  in  which  we  pan  from 
the  knmpn  to  the  unknrnm.  When  we  attempt  to  form  a  conoip- 
tion  which  shall  differ  from  one  that  we  have  already  ciperienced^ 
as  a  matter  of  objective  reality,  by  the  introduction  cpf  only  a  aiogk 
new  element, — as  when  we  imagine  a  brick  building  replaced  by 
one  cyf  stone,  in  every  respect  similar  as  to  size  and  form, — we 
gubttittiti^  in  otir  minds  the  idea  of  9Ume  for  that  of  brick,  and 
taaoeiatt  it  liy  the  principle  of  contiguity  with  thoee  other  ideaiy 
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of  which  that  of  the  whole  building  is  an  aggregate.  So,  again,  if 
wo  conceive  a  known  building  transferred  from  its  actual  site  to 
some  other  already  known  to  us,  we  dissociate  the  existing  com- 
binations, and  keep-together  the  ideas  which  were  previously 
separated,  until  their  contiguity  has  so  intimately  united  them, 
that  the  picture  of  the  supposed  combination  may  present  itself 
to  the  mind  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  scene  which  we  had 
long  and  familiarly  known.  By  a  fiu^her  extension  of  the  same 
power,  we  may  conceive  the  elements  to  be  varied,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  their  combination ;  and  thus  we  may  bring  before  our 
consciousness  a  rejyresentaticyn  in  which  no  particular  has  ever  been 
present  to  our  minds  under  any  similar  relations,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  entirely  new  to  us  ow  a  whoUy  notwithstanding  that,  when 
we  decompose  it  into  its  ultimate  elements,  we  shall  find  that  each 
of  these  has  been  previously  before  our  consciousness.  Such  a 
representation,  by  being  continually  dwelt-on,  may  come  to  have 
all  the  force  and  vividness  of  ona  derived  from  an  actual  sensory 
impression ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  but  that  the  actual  state 
of  the  Sensorium  itself  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  though 
this  state  is  induced  in  the  one  case  by  an  act  of  mind,  and  in  the 
other  by  objective  impressions  (§  100). — A  very  conamon  modus 
operandi  of  this  "  constructive  association,"  is  the  realization  of  a 
landscape,  a  figure,  or  a  coimtenance,  from  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  it.  Every  picture  mttst  be  essentially  defective  in  some  of 
the  attributes  of  the  original,  as,  for  example,  in  the  representation 
of  the  projection  of  objects ;  and  all,  therefore,  that  the  picture  can 
do,  is  to  suggest  to  the  mind  an  idea,  which  it  completes  for  itself 
by  this  constructive  process,  so  as  to  form  an  aggregate  which  may 
or  may  not  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  original,  according  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  picture,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  acts  upon  the 
mind  of  the  individual  Thus,  a  mere  sketch  shall  convey  to  one 
person  a  much  more  accurate  notion  of  the  object  represented, 
than  a  more  finished  picture  shall  give  to  another ;  because  from 
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practice  in  this  kind  of  mental  reoonjatniction,  the  fonoaer  recog* 
nizea  the  true  meaning  of  the  sketch,  and  fills  it  up  in  bis  *'  mind*« 
eye ; "  whilst  the  latter  can  see  little  but  what  is  actuallj  befure 
his  bodily  visioii,  and  interprets  as  a  literal  piraentation  that  which 
was  intended  merely  as  a  suggestion.  And  it  Is  now  generally 
admittedr  that  in  all  the  higher  forms  of  representative  Ai-t,  tht 
aim  should  l>e,  not  to  call  into  exercise  the  faculty  of  mere  objoo-i 
\ive  reaiisationf  but  to  address  that  liigher  power  of  u^^^/izaiwm, 
ir hich  invests  the  conception  suggested  by  the  representatioii 
with  attributes  more  exalted  than  tho^e  actually  poaseiwed  by  the 
ongioal,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  them.  It  depends^  however^ 
as  much  on  the  mind  of  the  individual  addressed,  as  on  that  of  the 
Artist  himself,  whether  such  conceptions  shall  be  formed ;  sinoo  by 
those  who  do  not  possess  this  power,  the  highest  work  of  Art  Is 
only  appreciated,  in  so  far  qjs  it  enables  them  to  realize  the  object 
which  it  may  represent. 

226,  Having  thus  pointed  out  what  may  be  considered  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  Mental  action,  we  shall  briefly  pass  in  i^ew 
tliose  more  complex  operations  whicli  may  be  ngarded  as  in  graftt 
part  compounded  c»f  them.  The  capacity  for  perform lug  those  is 
known  as  the  Initlket  or  the  recuonwf^  pctfftr;  and  the  capadtlw 
Sir  those  varioiw  forms  of  intellectunl  activity,  which  it  is  con- 
venlent  to  distinguish  for  the  sake  of  making  ourselves  more  fully 
acquainted  with  them,  are  tefrmed  *' intelleetnal  faculties.*'  It 
ftppeare  to  the  Writer,  however,  to  bo  a  fundamental  error 
suppose,  that  the  entire  Intellect  can  be  split -up  into  a 
number  of  faculties  ;  for  each  faculty  that  is  dtstinguished  by 
Psychologist,  expresses  nothing  else  than  a  mode  of  actiwitf  h 
which  the  whole  ^lower  of  the  Mind  may  be  engaged  at  oooe,— -j* 
aa  the  whole  power  of  the  l^jcomotive  steam-^tigine  may  be 
ployed  in  carrying  its  load  forwards  or  buckwaids,  according  to  the 
dirrcthn  given  to  it^  action-  It  is  the  direction  of  the  attention  to 
rxtemat  objects,  for  example,  that  constitutes  the  *'  faculty 
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vati/m  ;  which  is  simply  that  form  of  activity,  in  which  the  Mind  is 
occupied  by  the  Sense-impressions  it  is  receiving,  either  from  a 
niunber  of  sources  at  once,  or  from  a  more  limited  area,  the  im- 
pressions in  the  latter  case  being  proportionally  intensified  (§123). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  direction  of  our  attention  to  what  is 
passing  within  us, — not  merely  intensifying  the  Mental  state,  but 
separating  and  bringing  it  forward  as  an  object  of  contemplation, 
— which  is  designated  as  reflection,  but  is  more  appropriately 
termed  introspection.  In  each  of  these  the  whole  Mind  may  be  so 
completely  engaged,  that  the  two  activities  cannot  go  on  simul- 
taneously (§  117).  So,  again,  in  that  reproduction  of  past  states 
of  consciousness  which  we  term  memory,  and,  still  more  in  that 
vohtional  recall  of  them  which  constitutes  recollection,  we  have 
the  whole  mind  at  work  in  certain  definite  sequences  expressed 
by  the  "  laws  of  association." 

227.  Upon  the  various  Ideational  states,  which  are  either  directly 
excited  by  Sense-impressions,  or  are  reproduced  by  Memory,  and 
are  sequentially  connected  in  "  trains  of  thought "  by  suggestions 
arising  out  of  pre-formed  associations,  all  acts  of  Beasoning  are 
foimded.  These  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  aggregation  and 
collocation  of  ideas,  the  decomposition  of  complex  ideas  into  more 
simple  ones,  and  the  combination  of  simple  ideas  into  genei-al 
expressions ;  in  which  processes  are  exercised  the  faculty  of 
comparison,  by  which  the  relations  and  connections  of  ideas 
are  perceived, — that  of  abstraction,  by  which  we  mentally  isolate 
from  the  rest  any  particular  quality  of  the  object  of  our  thought, 
— and  that  of  generalization,  by  which  we  recognize  the  common 
properties  we  have  abstracted,  as  composing  a  distinct  notion,  that 
of  some  gernts  in  which  the  objects  are  comprehended.  These 
operations,  when  carefully  analyzed,  seem  capable  of  reduction  to 
this  one  expression, — namely,  the  fixation  of  our  Attention  either 
on  some  particular  classes  of  ideas^  fix)m  among  those  which  sug- 
gestion brings  before  our  consciousness,  or  on  some  partictilar 
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iflatiom  of  those  ideas  ;  and  this  fixation  may  depend,  as  already 
aliown,  either  on  the  peciUiar  attractiveness  which  tlietie  ideiia  or 
relations  have  for  ua  (the  constitution  of  individual  minds  varying 
greatly  in  thia  respect),  or  on  the  determination  of  our  own  Will, 
All  these  fiiiculties  are  exercised  in  the  act  of  judgment;  vhich  is 
a  summary  expression  of  the  entire  process — ^how  simple  or  how 
complex  soever — by  which  we  arrive  at  a  decision  either  as  to  tlie 
absolute  or  probable  truth  or  faldeh<KKi  of  any  proposition,  or 
as  to  the  monU  or  prudential  bearing  of  any  course  of  action, 
— There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  these  processes  may 
be  performed  automaiicaUjf  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  without 
any  other  than  a  permissive  act  of  Will.  It  is  clearly  by  such 
autumatic  action,  that  the  before-mentioned  "fundamental  axioms" 
or  "secondary  intuitions"  (§  199)  are  evolved ;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  the  operations  above  described  which  may  not  be  performed 
quite  involunUiriiy,  especially  by  an  individual  who  is  naturally 
dispoeed  to  it  Thus,  to  some  persons,  the  tendency  to  compare 
I  ftay  new  object  of  conscioasneas  with  objects  that  have  booQ 
previously  before  the  mind^  is  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  irresistible; 
and  this,  or  any  other  original  tendency,  is  strengthened  by  the 
habit  of  acting  in  conformity  with  it.  So,  again,  the  tendency  to 
abstract  is  equally  strong  in  the  minds  of  others,  who  instinctively 
seek  to  separate  what  is  fundamental  and  essential  in  the  proper- 
ties of  objects,  {Fi>m  what  is  superficial  and  accidental ;  and  their 
uttention  being  most  attracted  by  the  fonner,  they  readily 
recognize  the  same  characters  elsewhere,  and  are  thtis  as  prone  tu 
combine  and  generalize,  as  others  are  to  analyse  and  distingukK 
228.  It  18  only,  in  fact,  when  we  int^ntionaU^  divert  the  current 
of  thought  frum  the  direction  in  which  it  was  previously  running, 
^when  we  determine  to  put  our  minds  in  operation  in  some  parti- 
cular manner,— and  make  a  clioice  of  meam  adapted  to  our  end  (om. 
in  the  act  of  rccalluctiun  ( §  370),  by  purport! y  fixing  our  attention 
1  one  class  of  objecie  to  the  exclusion  of  otheiSy — that  we  can  bo 
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said  to  iise  the  Will  in  our  intellectual  processes ;  and  this  exercise 
of  it  is  shown,  by  the  analysis  of  our  own  consciousness,  to  be  less 
constant  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Thus  we  may  imagine  a 
man  sitting-down  at  a  fixed  hour  every  day,  to  write  a  treatise 
upon  a  subject  which  he  has  previously  thought-out:  after  that 
first  effort  of  Will  by  which  his  determination  was  made,  the  daily 
continuance  of  his  task  becomes  so  habitual  to  him,  that  no  fresh 
exertion  of  it  is  required  to  bring  him  to  his  desk ;  and,  unless  he  feel 
unfit  for  his  work,  or  some  other  object  of  interest  tempt  him  away 
from  it,  so  that  he  is  callcd-upon  to  decide  between  contending 
motives,  his  will  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  be  brought  into  exercise. 
It  may  need,  perhaps,  some  Volitional  fixation  of  his  attention 
upon  the  topics  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  when  he  last 
dropped  the  thread,  to  enable  him  to  recover  it,  so  as  to  commence 
his  new  labours  in  continuity  with  the  preceding ;  but  when  once 
his  mind  is  fairly  engrossed  with  the  subject,  this  developes  itself 
before  his  consciousness  according  to  his  previous  habits  of  mental 
action ;  ideas  follow  one  another  in  rapid  and  continuous  succes- 
sion, clothe  themselves  in  words,  and  prompt  the  movements 
by  which  those  words  are  expressed  in  writing;  and  this 
automatic  action  may  continue  uninterruptedly  for  hours  (§  236  a), 
without  any  tendency  of  the  mind  to  wander  from  its  subject^ 
the  Will  being  only  called  into  play  when  the  feeling  of  fetigue 
or  the  distraction  of  other  objects  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
attention  fixed  upon  that  which  has  previously  held  it  by  its  own 
attractive  power  (§  315). — The  converse  of  this  condition  is  expe- 
rienced, when  some  powerful  interest  tends  to  draw-off  the  attention 
elsewhere,  and  the  thoughts  are  foimd  to  wander  continually  from 
the  subject  in  hand;  or  when,  from  the  imdue  protraction  of  mental 
exertion,  the  physical  condition  is  such,  that  the  thoughts  no 
longer  develope  themselves  consecutively,  nor  shape  themselves 
into  appropriate  forms  of  expression.  In  either  of  these  cases, 
the  Intellectual  powers  can  only  be  kept  in  action  upon  the 
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pro-cletcrmined  subject^  by  a  strong  f^ffort  of  the  will :  of  this 
eftbrt  we  are  conscious  at  the  time,  antl  feel  that  we  need  to  put 
forth  even  a  greater  power  than  that  which  would  ho  required  to 
generate  a  loi^e  amount  of  physical  force  through  the  muscular 
system ;  and  we  subsequently  experience  the  results  of  it,  in  the 
feeling  of  excessive /a^i^ue  which  always  follows  ,^my  such  exertion* 
229.  The  more  carefully  the  actiomi  of  early  Childhood  are  ob- 
served, the  more  obvious  does  it  become  that  they  are  solely 
prompted  by  ideas  and  feelings  which  auioniatkttUtf  succeed  one 
another,  in  uncontrolled  accordance  with  the  laws  of  suggestion. 
This  principle  has  already  been  referred  to  (§  1 20) ;  but  the  following 
illustrations  of  it,  which  show  that  a  CbiUl  very  early  comes  to 
adapt  the  expression  of  its  wants,  or  the  cr»tmnuoication  of  its 
ideasi  to  the  receptivity  of  the  person  addressed^ — tmd  tills  not 
by  intention,  but  in  accordjince  with  an  aajuired  intukwn  bused 
on  its  eveiyday  experience, — may  be  here  appropriately  'mtro- 
dnoed : — 

a.  Dr*  Kitto,  whose  experience  of  entire  lo$$  of  the  sense  of  Heanng 
has  formed  the  subject  of  a  very  mterestin^  Autobiography,  tells  ns 
that  his  children,  in  their  successive  infancioSf  would  be^n  to  imitate 
the  finger-language  trhrHtvrr  thaj  mw  him,  even  whilst  they  were  yet 
in  arms,  and  could  have  had  no  tme  oognizsnoe  of  his  peouliar 
condition. — (The  Lo&t  Seasei,  voL  i*»  p.  97,) 

L  The  following  case,  originally  recorded  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Badcliflii^ 
has  boon  found  by  the  subsequent  enquiries  of  the  Writer  to  be  one  of 
very  common  occurrence. — A  child  of  English  parents  recidiag  in 
Germany,  being  under  the  care  of  a  German  nurse,  had  aeqniied 
the  power  of  speaking  on  ordinary  matters  either  in  German  or 
English,  without  confusing  the  words  or  idioms :  but  yet  seemed 
invariably  compelled  to  reply  in  the  language  u^ed  by  the  penon  he 
was  addressing.  Thus,  in  conveying  a  message  to  his  German  nurse, 
he  delivered  it  in  German,  though  he  had  received  it  the  moment 
previously  in  English ;  but  on  returning  to  the  English  £smily  in  llic 
parlour,  if  asked  what  the  maid  had  said,  he  answered  in  l^g1*«h 
aa  oAbd  as  the  f^nestion  was  prt^»osed  in  English ;  and  even  though 
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pressed  to  give  the  words  he  had  heard  in  the  nursery,  he  still 
continued  to  do  the  same,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the 
difference.  But  if  the  question  was  put  to  him  in  Gherman,  the 
answer  was  in  German;  there  being  the  same  inability  to  reply 
in  English,  as  there  had  previously  been  to  give  a  German  answer  to 
the  English  question. — {Philosophy  of  Vital  Motion,  p.  137). 

c.  In  another  instance  known  to  the  Writer,  the  child  of  a  French 
father  resident  in  England,  and  of  an  English-speaking  mother,  who 
was  growing-up  to  speak  to  his  father  in  French  and  to  his  mother 
in  English,  was  ta'ken  by  his  father  to  spend  the  summer  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  never  heard  anything  but  French  spoken,  and  for 
several  weeks  himself  spoke  French  exclusively.  One  day,  as  the 
father  and  child  were  walking  together,  they  met  some  English 
friends,  who  addressed  the  boy  in  English,  but  could  get  no  reply 
from  him,  though  he  answered  them  at  once  in  French  when  they 
spoke  to  him  in  that  language.  The  father  feared  that  the  boy  had 
already  lost  his  mother  tongue;  but  on  returning  .home  the  lad 
at  once  found  it  again,  telling  his  mother  in  English  of  all  that 
had  happened  to  him  abroad. 

These  two  cases,  though  in  some  respects  dissimilar,  are  obviously 
referable  to  the  same  principle ;  for  the  result  was  determined  in 
each  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  Mind,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  association.  In  the  former  case,  the  language  of  each 
answer  was  suggested  by  that  in  which  the  question  was  put ; 
whilst  in  the  latter,  it  was  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Icut  acquired  habit,  and  in  the  second  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
circumstances  xmder  which  the  original  habit  had  been  formed. 
230.  Even  in  the  adult,  the  predominance  of  the  automatic 
activity  of  the  Mind  over  that  which  is  regulated  by  the  will,  is  often 
seen  as  a  result  of  a  want  of  balance  between  the  two;  arising  either 
from  the  excessive /orcc  of  the  former,  or  from  the  unusual  ivealness 
of  the  latter.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  loose  rambling  talk 
of  persons  who  have  never  schooled  themselves  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  coherent  train  of  thought,  but  are  perpetually  "  flying  off  in 
a  tangent," — sometimes  at  a  mere  sensorial  suggestion  (conveyed 
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by  tlie  sound  or  the  visual  conception  of  a  word)^  sometimes  at  the 
prc»mpting  of  aa  ideational  association  of  a  most  irrelevant  kind. 
A  moai  truthful  partmiture  of  a  low  type  of  this  order  of  mind  is 
presented  in  the  **  Mra,  Kickleby"  of  Dickens  :  while,  in  real  life, 
wc  have  had  a  most  strikhig  exemplification  of  its  most  exalted 
form  in  Coleridge,  whoee  talk  was  just  as  disjointed  as  Mrs. 
Nicklebj's,  though  relating  to  the  highest  instead  of  the  most 
trtTial  suhject^  His  career,  indeed^  affords  so  remarkable  a 
"study*'  to  the  Psychologist  who  takes  as  his  guiding  idea  th^ 
relation  between  automatic  activity  and  votitpmal  direction,  thut  the 
principal  feutoros  of  it  will  be  here  brought  uudcr  review. 

231.  There  was  probably  no  man  of  his  time,  or  perhaps  of  any 
time,  who  surpassed  Coleridge  in  the  oombination  of  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  Philosopher  with  the  imagination  of  the  Poet  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Seer ;  and  there  was  perhaps  not  one  of  the 
last  generation,  who  has  left  so  strong  an  impress  of  himself  in  the 
subsequent  course  of  thought  of  reflective  minds  engaged  m  the 
highest  subjects  of  human  contemplation.  And  yet  there  was 
probably  never  a  man  endowed  with  such  remarkable  gifts,  who 
ftooompHahed  so  little  that  was  worthy  of  them, — the  great  defect 
of  his  character  being  the  want  of  "W'ill  to  turn  his  gifts  to  account ; 
So  that,  with  numcroiui  gigjmtic  projects  constantly  floatmg  in  his 
rniud^  he  never  brought  himself  even  serioosly  to  attempt  to  execute 
any  one  of  them.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him,  tliat  whenever  either 
natural  obUgation  or  voluntary  undertaking  made  it  his  dut^  to  do 
anything,  the  fact  seemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  doing  iL 
Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  when  he  had  found  a  book* 
seller  (Mr.  Cottle)  generous  enough  to  promise  him  thirty  guinaai 
for  poems  which  he  recited  to  him,  and  might  have  received  Uie 
whole  sum  immediately  on  dohvering  the  manuscript,  he  went  on, 
week  after  week,  begging  and  bori'owiug  for  his  daily  nee^is  in  th$ 
most  humiliating  manner,  until  he  had  drawn  from  his  patron 
the  whole  of  the  promised  ptirulmsemon^ty^   without   supplying 
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him  with  a  line  of  that  poetry  which  he  had  only  to  loriU  down 
to  free  himself  from  obhgation. — The  habit  of  recourse  to  nervine 
stimulants  (alcohol  and  opium)  which  he  early  formed,  and  from 
which  he  never  seemed  able  to  free  himself,  doubtless  stijl  further 
weakened  his  power  of  Volitional  self-control ;  so  that  it  became 
necessaiy  for  his  welfare,  that  he  should  yield  himself  to  the  control 
of  others.  The  character  of  his  Intellect  was  eminently  speculative. 
He  tells  us,  in  his  "Biographia  Literaria,"  that  even  before  reaching 
his  fifteenth  year,  he  had  bewildered  himself  in  metaphysics  and 
theological  controversy ;  that  nothing  else  pleased  him ;  and  that, 
in  especial,  history  and  particular  facts  Imd  no  interest  for  him. 
This  complete  isolation  of  his  mind  from  all  the  realities  of  life, 
except  j;he  friendships  to  which  he  was  held  by  personal  sympathy, 
marked  his  character  thi-oughout ;  what  he  would  himself  have 
called  its  subjective  side  having  so  great  a  predominance,  that  he 
seldom  seemed  to  care  to  bring  his  ideas  to  the  test  of  conformity 
with  objective  facts.  All  accounts  of  Coleridge's  habits  of  thought, 
as  manifested  in  his  conversation  (which  was  a  sort  of  thinking 
aloud) f  agree  in  showing  that  his  train  of  mental  operations,  once 
started,  went  on  of  itself — ^sometimes  for  a  long  distance  in  the 
original  direction,  sometimes  with  a  divergence  into  some  other 
track,  according  to  the  consecutive  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  or 
to  new  suggestions  introduced  into  it  from  without. 

a.  The  Writer  once  heard  a  very  characteristic  instance  of  this,  from 
a  gentleman  who  had  obtained  an  introduction  to  him  when  he  was 
domiciled  with  the  Gillmans  at  ELighgate.  After  presenting  his 
credentials,  his  visitor  expressed  a  hope  that  he  was  better,  having 
heard  that  he  had  been  ill.  '*  Yes,"  said  Coleridge,  '*I  am  better, 
but  I  should  be  better  still  if  I  did  not  dream  so  much.  These  sub- 
jective states  are  very  curious."  And  then  he  discoursed  for  two 
hours  continuously  on  "subject"  and  "object;"  or,  as  Carlyle 
graphically  tells  us,  on  what  '*  he  sang  and  snuffled  into  '  om — ^m^ 
mject,'  and  '  sum — ni — mject,'  with  a  kind  of  solemn  shake  or  quaver 
as  he  rolled  along." 
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h.  How  little  lie  thought  of  his  lifitenera,  when  he  was  once  fairly 
launched,  is  proved  by  the  following  account  of  his  habile,  narrated 
to  the  AV^riter  by  a  fiiend  who  waa  a  Bchool-girl  at  Highgate  at  the 
time  of  Coleridge's  residence  there.  Being  accustomed  to  walk  eTery 
day  in  the  **  GroTe/*  at  an  hour  when  the  girls  were  at  play  there,  he 
would  sometiines  draw  one  of  the  children  to  him*  and  begin  by 
caressing  and  coaxing  her  to  talk  to  him ;  but  Tery  soon  the  con- 
versation would  pass  into  the  accustomed  monologue,  altogether 
beyond  the  oomprehenuion  of  the  poor  chUd,  who  was  like  the 
'*  wedding* guest  *^  under  the  spell  of  the  '*  ancient  mariner/'  rainly 
endeayouring  to  &ee  herself  that  she  might  resume  her  sport  Thus 
**  old  Coley/*  as  the  school-girls  irreverently  nicknamed  him,  became 
the  terror  of  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  learned 
aedulously  to  keep  out  of  hia  way, 

c.  Charlee  Lamb's  story  of  his  having  cut  off  the  bu^on  by  which 
Coleridge  was  holding  him  one  moroing,  when  he  was  going  in  to 
London  by  the  En£eld  stage ;  of  his  leaving  Coleridge  in  fall  talk, 
with  the  button  in  one  hand,  and  sawing  the  air  with  the  other;  and 
of  his  finding  him  discoursing  in  exactly  the  same  attitude  when  he 
came  back  to  Enfield  in  the  afternoon, — is.  of  course,  a  ludicrous 
exaggeration;  but  it  conveys,  Uke  other  *' myths/'  a  true  idea  of  the 
degree  in  which  Coleridge  was  habitually  **  possessed  **  by  the  train 
of  thought  that  happened  to  be  passing  through  his  mind  at  the  tone. 

In  fact,  Coleridge^s  whole  life  might  almost  be  regarded  nm  a 
soft  of  waking  dream.  The  composition  of  the  poetical  fragment 
'*  Kubla  Khan"  in  hU  sieep,  as  told  in  his  '*  Biographia  Literariat" 
IS  a  typical  example  of  automatic  mental  action. 

d.  He  fell  asleep  whilst  reading  the  passage  in  ' '  Porchas's  Pilgriin* 
agt**  in  which  the  ''stately  pleasure^ house"  ia  mentioned;  and,  on 
awaking,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  composed  tronn.  two  to  three  hundred  linea, 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  down,  *'  the  images  rising  up  as 
things,  witk  a  parallel  production  of  the  (Xirreepondent  expreasaona, 
without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  effort."  The  whole  of  thia 
aingxilar  fragment,  as  it  stands,  consisting  of  fifty *fonr  Unea, 
wnttaa  as  tui  as  his  pen  could  trace  the  words ;  but  having 
laliR^i  QfD  buatKkeis,  who  stayed  with  him  abova  9m 
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hour,  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  that,  "  though  he 
still  retained  some  vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport 
of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered 
lines  and  images,  aU  the  rest  had  passed  away,  like  the  images  on  the 
surface  of  a  stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast ;  but,  alas !  with- 
out the  after-restoration  of  the  latter.'' 

In  the  wonderfully  graphic  description  of  Coleridge's  appearance 
and  style  of  discourse,  given  by  Carlyle  ("  Life  of  John  Sterling," 
Chap.  VIII.),  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  essential 
difference,  one  might  almost  say  the  contrariety,  between  the 
characters  of  the  "  subject "  and  his  pourtrayer :  the  ''history  and 
particular  facts "  which  had  "  no  interest "  for  the  one,  being  the 
favourite  mental  food  for  the  other  ;  while  the  purely  speculative 
problems  in  which  Coleridge  delighted  (parodied  by  his  friend 
Charles  Lamb,  in  the  question  "  How  many  angels  can  dance  on 
the  point  of  one  needle?"),  would  have  been  regarded  by  Carlyle  as 
altogether  futile. 

c.  **  Coleridge's  whole  figure  and  air,"  says  Carlyle,  **  good  and 
amiable  otherwise,  might  be  called  flabby  and  irresolute ;  expressive 
of  weakness  under  possibility  of  strength.  He  hung  loosely  on  his 
limbs,  with  knees  bent,  and  stooping  attitude.  Li  waUdng  he 
rather  shuffled  than  dedsively  stept;  and  a  lady  once  remarked 
he  never  could  fix  which  side  of  the  garden- walk  would  suit  him 
best,  but  continually  shifted  in  corkscrew  fashion,  and  kept  trying 
both. 

«  Nothing  could  be  more  copious  than  his  talk ;  and,  furthermore, 
it  was  always  virtually  or  UteraUy  of  the  nature  of  a  monologue ; 
suffering  no  interruption,  however  reverent;  hastily  putting  aside 
all  foreign  additions,  annotations,  or  most  ingenuous  desires  for 
elucidation,  as  well-meant  superfluities  which  would  never  do. 
Besides,  it  was  talk  not  flowing  any  whither  like  a  river,  but 
spreading  every  whither  in  inextricable  currents  and  regurgitations 
like  a  lake  or  sea ;  terribly  deficient  in  definite  goal  or  aim — ^nay, 
often  in  logical  intelligibility ;  wha^  you  were  to  believe  or  do,  on  any 
earthly  or  heavenly  thing,  obstinately  refusing  to  appear  from  it. 
So  that,   most  times,   you  felt  logically  lost,   swamped,  near  to 
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drownizig,  m  this  tide  of  ingemoua  Tooables,  spreadiitg  out  boundlees 
as  if  to  submerge  the  world. 

**  He  began  an^wbere*  You  put  some  question  to  bim,  made 
fome  suggestiTO  obaermtion ;  instead  of  answering  this,  or  decidedly 
setting  out  towuds  answering  it,  be  would  accumulate  formidable 
apparatus,  logical-swim  bladders,  transcendental  life-preservers,  and 
other  precautionary  and  vehiculatory  gear,  for  sotting  out ;  pcrbape 
did  at  last  get  under  weigh,  but  was  swiftly  solicited,  turned  aside  by 
the  glance  of  some  radiant  new  game  on  tlus  hand  or  that,  into  new 
courses^  and  ever  into  new,  and  before  long  into  all  the  univewe^ 
where  it  was  uncertain  what  game  you  would  catch,  or  whether  any. 
His  talk,  alas !  was  distinguished,  like  himself,  by  irresolution ;  it 
disliked  to  be  troubled  with  conditions,  abstinences,  definite  folBl- 
ments ;  loted  to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  make  its  auditor 
and  his  claims  and  humble  wishes  a  mere  passive  bucket  for  itself. 

•*  Glorious  islets,  too— babny,  sunny  islets — islets  of  the  bleet  and 
the  intelligible !  I  have  seen  nee  out  of  the  haxe,  but  they  were  ftrv. 
and  soon  swallowed  in  the  gvieral  element  again. 

"  Eloquent,  artistically  ezpressTe  words  you  always  had ;  pincing 
radiances  of  a  most  rabtle  in«igbt  came  at  intervals;  tones  of  noble 
pious  sympathy,  recognisable  as  pious,  though  strangely  coloured, 
were  never  wanting  long ;  but,  in  general,  yofu  could  not  call  this 
aimleei,  doud-capt,  cloud-baaed,  lawlessly  meaadertng  human  die* 
ocnme  of  reason  by  the  name  of   *  excellent  talk,*  hut  only  of 

*  sujpriaittg;*  and  were  reminded  bitterly  of  Hazlitfs  aeooont  of  it : 

*  Excellent  talker,  very — if  you  let  him  start  from  no  premisea,  and 
come  to  no  concluaion.*  *' 


It  was  by  the  briBtanee  and  subtlety  of  thc«e  occmioimJ 
of  ikofuglit  which  Carlyle  diefiigBatea  aa  ^'  taleta  of  tlit  blest  and  tiw 
Itttelligible,*'  and  by  the  pnyfinnnd  soggartivesiMt  of  Ifaoae  tm^ 
meataiy  writings  which  ooMtitiite  all  he  erer  execnted  of  lik 
eAmmX  prnjeel  of  a  system  of  Mental  Philoec^y  in  its  wideai 
mitwing,  that  Coleridig*  exertetl  thai  mflaenee  over  the  thinkera  of 
the  siacOMding  geoomtfoo,  which  no  one  acquainted  with  ita  Intel* 
lectml  hlntoiy  okb  qotitioii. 

331,  Siv  i^B«i]i^  tilt  «tl«ao  life  of  MoBot,  6%MQ  hM  n^^ 
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death,  presents  a  typical  example  of  the  spontaneous  or  automatic 
production  of  Musical  conceptions ;  which,  under  the  skilful  training 
he  received  from  his  father,  developed  themselves  into  creations  of 
the  very  highest  order,  whose  number,  considering  the  early  age 
at  which  he  died  (less  than  thirty-six  years)  is  nothing  less  than 
marvellous.  In  fact,  whether  we  estimate  Mozart  by  the  spon- 
taneity, the  productiveness,  or  the  variety  of  his  inventive  power, 
as  attested  by  the  multitude  of  those  "  things  of  beauty  "  he  called 
into  existence,  every  one  of  which  will  be  "  a  joy  for  ever," — or  by 
that  wonderful  divining  faculty  which  enabled  him,  as  a  ftoy,  to 
anticipate  almost  everything  that  was  then  known  in  Music,  and 
as  a  man^  to  advance,  in  every  style  he  took  up,  far  beyond  his 
greatest  predecessors  in  each  department, — or  by  the  permanent 
impress  he  has  left  upon  his  Art,  not  merely  in  furnishing  the  most 
perfect  models  for  the  study  of  those  who  especially  cultivate  it, 
but  in  elevating  that  general  appreciation  of  the  highest  order 
of  beauty,  which  only  the  works  of  a  consummate  Artist  can  call 
forth, — Mozart  certainly  stands  alone  among  Musicians,  and  deser\*es 
to  rank  as  a  typical  example  of  genius,  Mozart,  like  Coleridge 
was  a  man  whose  Will  was  weak  in  proportion  to  the  automatic 
activity  of  his  mind  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  he  had  not  been 
under  the  guidance,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  judicious  father,  and 
afterwards  of  an  excellent  wife,  to  both  of  whom  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  submit  himself,  his  career  would  have  been  comparatively 
inglorious.  For  his  lively  sensibility  made  him  the  sport  of  every 
kind  of  impulse,  so  that  he  could  neither  keep  firm  to  a  resolution, 
nor  resist  a  temptation  :  and  hence  he  would  never  of  his  own 
accord  have  subjected  himself  to  the  discipline  which  his  father 
imposed  upon  him,  and  without  which  he  could  not  have  been 
anything  else  than  a  "musical  prodigy  j"  nor  would  he  have  had 
the  motive  which  his  conjugal  aflfection  supplied,  for  the  steady 
application  that  was  required  for  the  elaboration  of  his  greatest 
works.      Hence  his  life  becomes  a  most  interesting  study  to  the 
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PsycbologUt,  no  less  than  to  the  Muaician.  Of  the  general 
fentures  of  his  career,  q  sketch  has  already  been  given  (§  206)  j 
we  shall  now  endeavour  t4j  trace*out  the  manner  in  which  he 
worked ;  and  of  this  we  fortunately  have  a  pretty  full  account  from 
himself^  in  a  letter  to  a  fiiend  : — 

**  You  say  you  should  like  to  know  my  way  of  composing,  and 
what  method  I  follow  in  writing  works  of  some  extent.  I  can  really 
tay  no  more  on  the  subject  than  the  following,  for  I  myself  know  no 
more  about  it,  and  cannot  account  for  it.  liVlieu  I  am»  as  it  were, 
completely  my  self »  entirely  alone,  and  of  good  cheer,  say,  travelling 
in  a  carriage,  or  walking  after  a  good  meal,  or  during  the  night  when 
I  cannot  sleep ;  it  is  on  such  occasions  that  my  ideas  flow  beet  and 
moat  abundantly.  When^  and  how  they  come,  I  know  not,  nor  can 
I  force  them.  Those  ideas  that  please  me  I  retain  in  my  memoiy, 
and  am  accustomed  (as  I  have  been  told)  to  hum  them  to  myself.  If 
I  continue  in  this  way,  it  soon  occun  to  me  how  I  may  turn  thia  or 
that  morceau  to  account,  so  as  to  to  make  a  good  dish  of  it,  that  Is  to 
say,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  to  the  peculiaritiee  of  the 
Tarious  instruments,  &c. 

**  AH  this  fires  my  soul,  and,  provided  I  am  not  disturbed,  my 
subject  enlarges  itself,  becomes  methodised  and  defined^  and  the 
whole,  though  it  be  long,  stands  almost  complH^  and  /iftitM  itimjf 
mind^  so  that  I  can  survey  it  like  a  Ene  picture,  or  a  beautiful 
statue,  at  a  glanoe.  Nor  do  I  hear  in  my  imagination  the  parti 
§uc€ttsivrltf,  but  I  hear  them,  as  it  were,  all  at  once  (shich  atln 
W9immm0n).  Whst  a  debght  this  is,  I  cannot  tell!  All  thia 
hTinting,  this  pondering,  takes  place  in  a  pleaaing  lively  dieam. 
Still  the  actual  hearing  of  the  totU  tas^nhh  is  after  all  the  best  What 
has  been  thus  produced  I  do  not  easily  forget,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
beet  gift  I  have  my  Divine  Maker  to  thank  for* 

"  When  I  proceed  to  write  down  my  ideas,  I  take  out  of  the  bag  of 
my  memory,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  what  has  previously  been 
collected  into  it  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  For  this  reason,  the 
oommittingto  paper  is  done  easily  enough;  for  everything  ii,  as  I  said 
betoe,  abeady  finished :  and  it  rarely  difiers  on  paper  from  what  it 
was  in  my  imagination.  At  this  occupation  I  can  therefore  sufler 
myself  to  be  disturbed ;  for  whatever  may  be  going  on  around  me,  I 
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write  and  ©Ten  talk,  but  only  of  fowls  and  geesei  or  of  Gretol  or 
Barbel  or  some  sucli  mattera/  But  why  my  productions  take  from 
my  hand  that  particular  form  and  stylo  ttiat  makes  them  Mozartiih, 
and  different  from  the  works  of  other  compoaers,  13  probably  owing 
to  the  same  cause  which  renders  my  nose  so,  or  so  large,  so  aquilino^ 
or  in  shorty  makes  it  Mo^iart's,  and  different  from  that  of  other  people, 
For  I  reaUy  do  not  study  or  aim  at  any  origmality ;  I  shotild  in  fact 
not  be  able  to  describe  in  what  mine  consists,  though  I  think  it  quite 
natural  that  persons  who  have  really  an  indiyidual  appearance  of 
their  own»  are  also  differently  organiaed  from  others,  both  externally 
and  internally*  At  least  I  know  that  I  have  not  constituted  myself, 
either  one  way  or  the  other.*' — (Holmes's  Life  of  Mozart^  p.  318.) 

An  interesting  pendant  to  this  remarkable  self-analysis  is  supplied 
by  Mo3sart*s  answer  to  the  question  asked  him  by  a  lad  of  twelve 

*  Th*!  storf  of  tlie  prcNiuctioa  of  the  Overture  to  **Doa  Oiovanni  *'  affords  so 
admii'Oible  an  ilIuiitnii.tioii  of  tho  nhoTo  description,  tliat,  though  often  toH,  it  ought 
not  to  bo  omitted  here : — On  tb©  Tery  evening  before  the  first  perfomuiuce  of 
thi»  Opera,  not  a  note  of  tbe  Overture  bad  beeo  written  ;  and  Moeart  was  giving 
himself  up  to  social  oujoyment  at  tke  house  of  Dussok,  for  wbo«e  wife  (n  finished 
liiigflT')  he  had  been  tLat  day  compioaiag  a  highly  scientific  scenai  peculiarlj  suited 
ifi  her  itjle.  About  midoight  ho  retired  to  liia  apartmcut,^  doairing  hia  wife  to 
make  him  some  punch,  and  to  stay  with  him  to  keep  him  awake  while  ho  wrote. 
She  aecordiraglj  began  to  tell  him  fairy  tales  and  odd  storie*,  which  made  him  laugh 
till  the  tcara  eame.  The  punch,  however,  occasioned  such  a  drowsiness,  that  ha 
could  only  go  on  while  his  wife  was  talking  j  as  soon  as  »he  ceased^  ho  dropped 
asleep.  The  effbrte  which  he  made  to  kocp  himself  awake,  the  continual  aHcrnation 
of  sleep  and  watching,  so  fatigued  him,  that  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  tfik^  some 
rest,  promising  to  awake  him  in  an  hour^a  time;  but  he  slept  so  profoundly,  that 
she  sutured  him  to  repose  for  two  hours.  At  five  in  the  morning  she  awoke  him  ; 
and  by  seven  o^eloek,  the  hour  at  which  he  hail  appointed  the  mnaic-copiers  to 
come  to  him,  the  Overture  was  finished.  The  commencement  of  the  evening  per- 
formance was  delayed,  because  the  copiers  had  not  completed  their  work  ;  and  tho 
parts  were  brought  into  the  orchestra  with  the  notes  still  covered  with  the  aand 
which  had  been  used  to  dry  up  the  ink,^^Of  course  the  Overture  had  to  be  pcr^ 
formed  without  any  roheanal  ]  and  Mr«  Holmes  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  this 
t^ur  de  forte  was  iateoded  by  Moiart  as  a  compliment  to  the  Prague  Orchestra. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Overture  must  ha.TO  prcvioualy  evoiiifed  Unlf  in  all  iti  c&m- 
pietenest  in  his  creative  imagination  ;  sinoa  the  mere  writing  it  down  must  havQ 
engrossed  the  whole  of  the  time  within  whidi  it  was  committed  to  paper.  As  a 
mere  foat  of  Memory,  its  production  was  therefore  most  marvellous ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  trausoendant  merita  of  the  work  itaelf,  which  none  but  a  Mozart  could  haf« 
prodaced. 
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years  old,  who  already  played  the  pianoforte  very  ekilfally.  '*  Herr 
Kapellmeiflter,  I  should  very  much  like  to  compose  something.  How 
un  I  to  begin?**  **  Pho-pho» "  said  Mozart,  "you  must  wait." 
<«  You,  *'  said  the  boy,  •*  oompoaed  much  earlier, "  "But,  "  replied 
Mozart,  '^  I  asked  nothing  about  it.  If  one  has  the  spirit  of  a 
composer,  one  u-ritu  ftecotwe  one  cannot  help  iV* — ^What  can  be  a  bettev 
description  of  the  exuberant  automatic  activity  of  his  Musical  faculty? 
When  he  was  "  in  the  vein  *'  for  composition,  it  was  di0icult  ta  tear 
him  &om  his  desk ;  and  when  he  was  in  the  mood  to  improvise  ^pon 
the  panoforte,  either  alone  or  in  the  society  of  a  friend,  sitting  down 
to  the  instrument  in  the  evening,  he  oommonly  pursued  the  train  of 
his  musical  thoughts  till  long  after  midnight. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  exuberance  of  his  own  croatiTe  powr, 
Mozart  constantly  disciplined  it  by  the  most  sedulous  study,  and  thai 
he  could,  without  being  chargeable  with  imitation,  assimilate  (so  to 
speak]  into  his  own  Musical  constitution  all  that  he  found  suitable  in 
the  works  of  others  as  pabulum  for  his  genius,  is  one  of  its  most  ra* 
markabb  features*  '*  It  is  a  very  great  error,*'  he  wrote  to  a  fmoA^ 
**  to  suppose  that  my  art  has  become  so  exceedingly  easy  to  me.  X 
assure  you  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  has  worked  at  the  study  of 
eompositioii  as  I  have.  Tou  could  hardly  mentiou  any  famous 
composer,  whose  writings  I  have  not  diligently  and  repeatedly  studied 
throughout,"  And,  in  this  self^education,  as  Mr.  Holmes  remarks, 
**  whatever  of  striking,  new,  or  beautiful  he  met  with  in  the  wotka 
of  others,  left  its  impressiou  on  him;  and  he  often  repxod'iioad 
theee  eiSbcta,  not  servilely,  but  mingling  his  own  nature  and  feeluif 
with  them,  in  a  manner  not  less  surprising  than  delightfuL**  Tkvm 
no  musician  m<»^  thoroughly  appreciated,  than  did  Mosait,  ihm 
surpassing  greatoees,  in  his  own  particular  walk,  of  Hafldfil. 
"Handel,"  lie  said,  "understands  effects  better  than  any  of  us; 
when  h»  ohooaea,  he  strikes  like  a  thunderbolt"  Mozart's  **a4di« 
tional  aceompaniments "  to  the  "Messiah*'  show  how  thoronghfy 
impregnated  he  had  become  with  the  /ttUn^  which  pervades  that 
immortal  work ;  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  up^ — with  the  rich  oolooring 
0(f  an  instrumentation,  and  with  the  telling  effects  of  harsioiiiai^ 
that  Handel  could  not  have  devised, — the  grand  outlines  traced  hf 
the  Master*s  hand,  in  such  a  maimer  that  none  but  a  pedant 
ccold  take  esoeptton  to  diffaraioa  of  style,     Lsi  any  competent 
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listener  compare  the  effect  produced  on  his  own  Musical  sense  by 
that  wonderful  song,  **The  people  that  walked  in  darkness,"  as 
accompanied  with  and  without  the  wind-instrument  parts  added  by 
Mozart ;  and  he  must  acknowledge  how  admirably  they  carry  out  the 
'< groping"  sentiment  of  the  air  itself,  which  in  Handel's  score  is 
merely  repeated  in  octaves  by  the  stringed  instruments.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Mozart  had  made  this  air  (as  it  were)  apart  of  hifMelf^  and 
that  these  accompaniments  then  evolved  themselves  in  what  was  to  him 
its  most  natural  form  of  complete  expression. 

Only  second  to  Mozart's  creative  genius,  was  his  executive  skill; 
which  enabled  him  to  render  his  own  Musical  ideas,  and  to  express 
bis  own  feelings,  on  the  pianoforte,  in  a  way  which,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  ablest  contemporaries,  it  would  be  impossible  even  now 
to  surpass.  The  testimony  of  Haydn,  in  particular,  who  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  the  parties  at  which  Mozart  was  wont  to  intro- 
duce his  new  compositions  to  his  friends,  and  who  constantly 
showed  the  most  cordial  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  one  whom 
less  disinterested  men  depreciated  as  a  dangerous  rival,  is  singularly 
emphatic,  "Mozart's  playing,'*  he  said,  "I  can  never  forget." 
Doubtless,  this  executive  skill  was  partly  due  to  tha  early  and 
excellent  training  he  received  from  his  father ;  and  was  partly  the 
result  of  the  animating  influence  of  the  genius  which  thus  found 
expression.  But  looking  to  the  fact  of  no  imfrequent  occmrence 
in  every  department  of  invention,  that  genius  has  often  to  struggle 
for  its  expression,  and  looking  also  to  the  peculiar  mobility  of 
Mozart's  physical  constitution,  which  showed  itself  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his  was  a  case  in  which 
there  was  that  complete  harmony  between  his  bodily  and  his 
mental  organisation,  which  enables  each  to  minister  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  requirements  of  the  other. — If  the  self-discipline 
which  Mozart  so  admirably  exercised  in  the  culture  of  his  Musical 
gifts,  had  been  carried  into  his  Moral  nature,  so  as  to  restrain  the 
impulses  of  his  ardent  temperament  within  due  bounds,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  consuming  the  energy  of  his  frail  body  in  tha 
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puiBuit  of  exhatistiDg  pleasores,  the  world  might  hare  profited 
by  a  still  higher  development  of  his  genius,  and  a  still  laiTger 
btquest  of  treasures  of  pure  and  elevated  enjoyment. 

233.  It  may  be  inreU  to  contrast  with  these  examples,  two  othera 
drawn  6x>m  the  careers  of  men  by  whom  inferior  endowments  were 
turned  to  their  best  account,  under  the  direction  of  a  steady  WilL 
Coleriilge*8  brother-in-law,  Southey,  was  as  honourably  dis- 
tinguished by  his  strong  i^nse  of  duty*  and  strict  fidelity  to  his 
engagements  and  resolutions,  as  Coleridge  himself  was  lamentabljf  i 
notorious  for  the  reyerse.  Although  few  of  Southey's  poems  may  , 
retain  a  lasting  celebrity,  yet  his  prose  writings  will  always  be 
models  of  excellence  in  composition  ;  and  he  had  his  powers  under  | 
Buch  complete  command,  that  he  never  failed  {save  from  physical^ 
ineapftd^)  to  perform  those  promises  which  are  too  often 
by  men  of  genius  "  only  to  be  broken,'*  and  never  shrank  from 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  task  of  disagreeable  drudgery,  when  once  he 
had  undertaken  it  And  it  is  specially  worthy  of  note,  that  erea  I 
his  poetic  faculty  seemed  to  be  so  far  under  his  command,  that  he 
could  fix  how  many  lines  he  should  write  per  day,  so  as  to  complete 
u  poem  of  a  given  length  within  a  specified  time.  Though  poetry 
of  the  higlieit  eminence  cannot  be  thus  ^'  made  tQ  order/'  few  in 
South ey^s  day  could  have  produced  what  would  have  equalled  hl^ 
either  in  opulence  of  imagination,  or  in  splendour  and  appropriate- 
nem  of  diction.  "His  mind,**  it  has  been  said,  <*  althonglt 
a  teeming,  was  not  an  inventive  or  creative  one.  It  retumed 
manifold  the  seed  deposited  in  it,  but  commtmicated  to  it  oom- 
parativoly  little  of  any  new  nature  or  quality,"  Wliat  his  poetry 
wanted,  was  the  tnio  vitality  of  the  mtM  dmniar;  and  this  it  waa 
not  in  Southeys  nature  to  impart 

234.  The  contrast  between  Haydn  and  Mosart,  as  regards  both 
Uteir  artistic  genius  and  their  personal  character,  is  scarcely  len 
striking-  Haydn*s  musical  ability,  like  Mozart^s,  manifested  itaelf 
In  childhood  ;  but  il  received  a  far  less  complate  training.     Beia^ 
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early  thrown,  however,  in  a  great  degree  upou  hig  own  reaonrces, 
he  displayed  that  steadiness  of  purpose  which  mainly  contributed 
to  his  subaeqneiit  distinction,  in  acquiring  from  books,  and  from 
such  chance  instruction  as  he  could  obtain,  the  theoretical  know- 
ledge which  he  felt  that  he  needed  for  succeeding  as  a  Composer. 
By  giving  a  few  lessons  in  music,  and  occasionally  perfomiing  in 
the  orchestra,  he  managed  to  supply  himself  with  what,  frugally 
husbanded,  served  to  provide  him  with  absolute  necessaries,  and 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  decent  appearance ;  aud  having  thus 
gradually  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  able  Musician,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  (before  attaining  which  Mozart  had  produced  some  of 
his  master-pieces),  he  was  ajjpointed  Maestro  di  Capella  to  Prince 
Esterhazy,  in  whoso  service  ho  remained  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life  of  seventy-seven  years. 

a,  Oomfortahiy  settled  in  the  palace  of  Eisenatadt,  in  Hungary, 
enjoying  in  moderation  his  favourite  diversions  of  hunting  ajid  hshing, 
and  relieved  from  care  for  the  future,  Haydn  there  composed  the  long 
series  of  works  in  various  styles  which  h©  produced  before  his  visit  to 
London  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age ;  which  visit  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  his  bringing  out  his  **  Twelve  Orand  Symphoniefl/*  and 
indirectly  (by  the  impression  which  his  hearing  of  Handers  music 
made  upon  him)  prompted  the  composition  of  the  **  Creation**'  which 
he  produced  in  Ms  sixty-Mth  year.  During  the  whole  period  of  his 
residence  with  Prince  Esterhasy,  he  may  be  said  to  hiive  been  edu- 
cating himself,  under  peculiar  advantages,  for  those  gi*eat  works  of 
his  advanced  life,  on  which  his  reputation  no\\r  chiefly  rests*  He  had 
a  full  and  choice  band  living  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  at  hia 
command  every  hour  in  the  day;  ho  had  only  to  order,  aad  they  were 
ready  to  try  the  effect  of  any  pieco,  or  even  of  any  passage,  which* 
quietly  seated  in  his  study,  he  might  eommit  to  paper.  Thus  at 
leisure  he  heard,  corrected,  and  refined  whatever  he  conceived ;  and 
never  sent  forth  his  compositions,  until  they  were  in  a  state  to  fear- 
lessly challenge  criticism* 

Thci*e  can  be  no  question  of  Haydn's  inferiority  to  Mozart  in 
crmiwt  power;  but  the  steadiness  of  his  application  to  his  art, 
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and  the  advantage  lie  possofised  in  being  constantly  able  to  test  his 
productions  by  actual  trial,  enabled  hJm  ultimately  to  attain  a 
place  among  tlie  first  of  modem  MusicianB,  n-hich  Mozart  had 
reached  at  a  bound  He  did  not  possess  enough  of  the  emotional 
temperament  to  succeed  in  dramatic  compoaition  ;  and  hia  Operas 
have  been  long  forgotten-  But  his  forte  lay  in  the  development  of 
musical  ideas,  and  in  the  comtrixction  of  elaborate  Orchestral 
combinations;  so  that  he  is  commonly  regarded  ns  ^*the  father 
of  modem  orchestral  musia"  As  already  pointed  out  (§  200), 
however,  Mozart  is  fully  entitled  to  share  in  this  distinettoii ; 
his  marvellous  intuition  having  directly  led  him  to  anticipate 
many  of  those  effects,  which  Haydn  was  engaged  in  elabor- 
ating by  suooesstve  steps.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing 
the  diiferent  temperaments  of  these  two  illustrious  ooatam* 
poranes,  that  while  Mozart*8  musical  ideas  were  almost  always 
in  frw  flow  (§  400) — their  character  changing  with  the  mood  in 
which  ho  happened  to  be — those  of  Haydn  seemed  only  to  come 
when  he  set  htJiuself  to  compose,  which  he  usually  did  at  a 
fijted  hour  every  day,  in  this  respect  strongly  rosembUDg 
Southey. 

5.  It  is  rekted  of  him  that,  when  he  sat  down  to  oompose,  he  always 
dressed  himself  with  the  utmost  care,  had  his  hair  nicely  powdered, 
and  put  on  his  best  suit.  Frederick  II.  had  given  him  a  diamond 
ring ;  and  Haydn  declared  that,  if  he  happened  to  begin  without  it, 
lie  could  not  summon  a  single  idea.  Ho  could  write  only  on  the 
finoei  paper ;  and  was  as  particular  in  forming  his  notes,  as  if  he  had 
been  engraving  them  on  copper-plate.  After  all  these  minute  pwH 
paratiotiB,  ho  began  by  choosing  the  theme  of  his  subject,  and  ftsdn^ 
into  what  keys  he  willed  to  modulate  it ;  and  he  varied,  as  it  wore* 
the  action  of  his  sabject,  by  imagining  to  himself  the  incidents  of  soma 
Utile  adTsnture  or  romance. — Haydn  had  strong  religious  feeling; 
and  wllttD,  in  composing,  he  found  his  imagination  at  fjiult,  or  was 
stopped  by  some  difficulty  which  appeared  iusunnonntable,  he  roee 
ttom  the  pianoforte  and  began  to  run  over  his  rosary,  and  was  ae* 
to  say  that  he  nereir  found  this  method  lail. 
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This  last  fact  is  a  ''  pregnant  instance"  of  the  principle  of  action 
which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  consider  (Chap.  XIII.); — that, 
namely,  of  the  working  of  a  mechanism  hentcOh  the  conscioumessy 
whichy  when  once  set  going,  runs  on  of  itself;  and  which  is  more 
likely  to  evolye  the  desiderated  result,  when  the  conscious  activity 
of  the  mind  is  exerted  in  a  direction  altogether  different. 


Section  3. — Ideo-Motor  Action, 

235.  Although  it  has  been  usual  to  designate  by  the  term  voluu" 
tary  all  those  muscular  movements  which  take-place  as  the  result  of 
mental  operations,  save  when  they  are  the  expression  of  envotional 
states,  yet  a  carofiil  analysis  of  the  sources  from  which  many  of 
even  our  ordinary  actions  proceed,  will  show  that  the  Will  has  no 
direct  participation  in  producing  them  ;  and  that  they  are,  psycho- 
logicaUy  speaking,  the  direct  manifestations  of  Ideational  states 
excited  to  a  certain  measure  of  intensity,  or,  in  physiological 
language,  reflex  actions  of  the  Cerebrum.  This  mode  of  opera- 
tion has  been  already  shown  (§§  94 — 111)  not  only  to  be  fully 
conformable  to  the  general  plan  of  the  activity  of  the  Nervous 
system,  but  even  to  complete  or  fill-up  a  part  of  it  which  would 
otherwise  be  left  void ;  and  we  shall  find  that  it  takes  account 
of  a  great  number  of  phenomena  which  had  not  previously  been 
included  under  any  general  category,  and  which,  when  thus  com- 
bined and  generalized,  form  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
group,  well  deserving  of  attentive  study. — It  is,  of  course,  when 
the  Intellect  is  in  a  state  of  exalted  (though  it  may  be  aberrant) 
activity,  but  when  the  directing  power  of  the  Will  is  suspended  or 
weakened,  that  we  should  expect  to  see  the  most  remarkable 
manifestations  of  this  "reflex"  power  of  the  Cerebrum ;  and  such 
is  the  condition  of  the  Somnambulist  who  acts  his  dreams  (§  492), 
and  of  the  Biologized  subject  who  acts  his  reverie  (§  451).     In 
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eaob  case,  the  mind  is  "  poBsessed  "  bj  a  succession  of  Ideas,  which 
raay  either  be  spoutaneously  evolved  by  its  own  operations,  or  may 
be  directly  suggested  through  the  senses,  or  may  be  the  products 
of  associative  action  called  forth  by  the  promptings  wliich  it 
receives  from  without  In  whatever  mode  the  Ideas  have  been 
generated,  it  is  the  essential  chanitcteristic  of  these  states,  that 
the  mind  is  entirely  ^ven-up  to  whatever  *may  happen  to  be  before 
it  at  tlie  time  ;  which  consequently  eierts  an  uncontrolled  du^ecting 
power  over  the  actions,  there  being  no  antagonistic  agency  to  keep 
it  in  check. 

230.  We  may  range  under  the  same  category  all  those  actions 
performed  by  us  in  mir  ordinary  course  (*/  life,  which  are  rather  the 
automatic  expressions  of  the  ideas  that  may  be  dominant  in  our 
minds  at  the  time,  than  prompted  by  distinct  volitional  e^orta 
(§  228),  Of  this  kind,  the  act  of  expresing  the  thoughts  in 
Language,  whether  by  speech  or  by  writing,  may  bo  considered  as 
a  good  example  :  for  the  attention  may  be  bo  completely  given-up 
to  the  choice  of  words  and  to  the  composition  of  the  sentenoes,  that 
the  movements  by  which  the  words  and  sentences  already  eoncotved 
are  uttered  by  the  voice  or  traced  on  paper,  no  more  partake  of  the 
tmly  Yulitional  character,  than  do  those  of  our  limbs  when  we 
walk  through  the  streets  in  a  state  of  abstraction  (§  10).  And  it 
is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Ideas,  rather  than  of  the 
agency  of  the  Will,  in  producing  them,  that^  as  our  conceptions  are 
a  little  in  advance  of  our  speech  or  writing,  it  occasionally  happens 
tluit  wo  mis-pronounce  or  mis-spell  a  word,  by  introducing  inU*  it 
a  letter  or  syllable  of  some  other  whose  turn  is  shortly  to  come  ;  or, 
it  mtkj  be,  the  whole  of  the  anticipated  word  is  substituted  for  the 
one  which  ought  to  have  been  eipreased.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
there  ooold  be  neither  any  eonaciously-formed  intention  of  break* 
ing  the  regular  eeqaence,  nor  any  volitional  effort  to  do  eo ;  and 
the  result  is  evidently  the  automatic  espresfion  of  the  Mea  repre* 
tented  by  the  anticipated  word,  which  interieree  witli  the  working 
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out  of  that  which  we  have  previously  given  it  in  charge  to  our 
automaton  to  execute.— An  interesting  example  of  this  familiar 
phenomenon  (which,  like  many  other  mental  phenomena,  has  not 
attracted  the  notice  it  merits,  simply  because  it  is  so  familiar)  is  given 
us  by  the  amanuensis  to  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  dictated  his  ^  Life 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  "  : — 

a.  "  His  thoughts  flowed  easily  and  felicitoualy,  without  any 
difficulty  to  lay  hold  of  them  or  to  find  appropriate  language  f  which 
was  evident  by  the  absence  of  all  solicitude  [inMeria  cogitandi)  from  his 
countenance.  He  sat  in  his  chair,  from  which  he  rose  now  and  then, 
took  a  volume  from  the  book-case,  consulted  it,  and  restored  it  to  the 
shelf, — all  without  intermission  in  the  current  of  ideas,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  delivered  with  no  less  readiness  than  if  his  mind  had 
been  wholly  occupied  with  the  words  he  was  uttering.  It  soon  became 
apparent  to  me,  however,  that  he  was  carr3ring  on  two  distinct  trains 
of  thought,  one  of  which  was  already  arranged,  and  in  the  act  of 
being  spoken,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  in  advance,  considering 
what  was  afterwards  to  be  said.  This  I  discovered  by  his  sometimeB 
introducing  a  word  which  was  wholly  out  of  place — entertained  in- 
stead of  denied,  for  example, — ^but  which  I  presently  foimd  to  belong 
to  the  next  sentence,  perhaps,  four  or  five  lines  further  on,  which  he 
had  been  preparing  at  the  very  moment  that  he  gave  me  the  words 
of  the  one  that  preceded  it." — {Li/e  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Chap. 
Ixxiii.) 

237.  It  is  the  dominant  Idea,  then,  which  really  determines  these 
movements,  the  Will  sitnply  permitting  them ;  and  the  more  com- 
pletely the  volitional  power  is  dhrected  to  other  objects,  the  more 
completely  automatic  are  the  actions  of  this  class.  They  may, 
AiiJced,  come  to  be  performed  even  without  the  consciousness,  or 
at  least  without  the  remembered  consciousness,  of  the  agent ;  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  the  habit  of  "thinking 
aloud,"  and  who  are  subsequently  quite  surprised  on  learning  what 
they  have  uttered.  The  one-sided  conversation  of  some  persons, 
who  are  far  more  attentive  to  their  own  trains  of  thought,  than 
they  are  to  what   may  be  expressed   by  others,  and  who   are 
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allowed  to  proceed  with  little  or  no  interniption,  is  often  a  sort 
of  "  thinking  aloud*" — This  waa  pre-eminently  the  Labit  of  Cole* 
ridge,  whose  whole  life  was  little  else  than  a  waking  dream,  and 
whose  usual  talk  has  been  shown  to  have  been  the  outpouring  of 
his  "dominant  ideas."  (See  §  231.) — ^TLe  following  case,  recently 
communicated  to  the  Writer,  shows  how  strongly  the  fmde  of 
txprtuion  of  our  ideas  is  in  Silenced  by  habit ;  and  bow,  after 
the  chain  would  seem  to  havo  been  completely  bix^keu,  it  may 
come  to  renew  itself  when  the  circumstances  recur  mider  which 
it  had  been  formed  ; — 

h,  A  Military  Officer,  who  had  aoen  much  hard  eerrice  at  a  time  when 
a  oomnmnd  was  scarcely  ever  given  without  the  accompaniment  of 
Mi  0ath»  and  who  had  thus  acquired  the  habit  of  continual  swearings 
determined,  on  retiring  into  private  life,  to  do  his  best  to  forego  thid 
practice ;  and  by  keeping  a  constant  check  upon  himself,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  friendly  monitions  of  others,  he  entirely  succeeded*  After  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  however,  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  perform 
aome  Military  duty  ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  it,  he  used  much  of  the 
bad  language  to  which  he  had  formerly  accustomed  himself.  A  friend 
who  ha])penod  to  notice  this,  having  afterwards  expressed  his  regx«t 
that  ho  should  have  relapsed  into  his  old  habit  of  swcariog,  the  Offiow 
assured  him  (and  he  was  a  man  whose  word  oould  be  implicitly 
lelied  on)  that  he  vm^  n^  olt  the  time  in  the  host  decree  cQiudom  ef 
attrriiis  an  oaf  A«  and  thai  he  had  not  the  gUyiUeU  recolketian  ^  having 
ilcmeno. 

238<  Much  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  a  sot  of  Involun- 
tary movements,  which,  however  diverse  the  circumstances  under 
whidi  they  occur,  all  have  their  source  in  one  and  the  same  menial 
oondttion, — that  of  ea-fiectani  attention  : — the  whole  Mitid  boSog 
'^possessed'*  with  tlie  idea  that  a  certain  action  will  take  plao^ 
and  being  eagerly  directed  (gonoraUy  with  more  or  lesa  of  emo- 
Uomal    excitement)    towards    the    indications   of  its   occurrence. 

is  is  a  very  curious  mbject  of  inquiry^  and  one  on  which 
tie  Bcrutiny  has  scarcely  yet  been  beatowed ;  Uje  phenomQna 
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which  are  referable  to  the  principle  of  action  here  enunciatedy 
having  been  very  commonly  explained  by  the  agency  of  some  other 
hypothetical  Force. — Thus,  if  a  button  or  ring  be  suspended  from 
the  end  of  the  finger  or  thumb,  in  such  a  position  that,  when 
slightly  oscillating,  it  shall  strike  against  a  glass  tumbler,  it  has 
been  affirmed  by  many  who  have  made  the  experiment,  that  the 
button  continues  to  swing  with  great  regularity,  striking  the  glass 
at  tolerably-regular  intervals,  until  it  has  sounded  the  hour  of  the 
day,  after  which  it  ceases  for  a  time  to  swing  far  enough  to  make 
another  stroke.  This  certainly  does  como  Co  pass,  in  many  in« 
stances,  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  performer ;  who 
may  be  really  doing  all  in  his  power  to  keep  his  hand  perfectly 
stationary.  Now  it  is  impossible,  by  any  voluntary  eflfort,  to  keep 
the  hand  absolutely  still,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  position 
required ;  an  involuntaiy  tremulousness  is  always  observable  in 
the  suspended  body ;  and  if  the  attention  be  fixed  upon  the  part, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  vibrations  will  take  a  determinate 
direction,  they  are  very  likely  to  do  so.* — Their  persistence  in  this 
direction,  however,  only  takes  place  so  long  as  they  are  guided  hy  the 
visual  sensations ;  a  fact  which  at  once  points  to  the  real  spring  of 
their  performance.  When  the  performer  is  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  hour  will  be  thus  indicated,  the  result  is  very 
likely  to  happen  ;  and  when  it  has  once  occurred,  his  confidence  is 
sufficiently  established  to  make  its  recurrence  a  matter  of  tolerable 
certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experiment  seldom  succeeds 
with  sceptical  subjects;  the  "expectant  idea"  not  having  in  them 
the  requisite  potency.  That  it  is  through  the  Mind  that  these 
movements  are  regulated,  however  involuntarily,  appears  evident 
from  these  two  considerations : — first,  tliat  if  the  performer  be 

♦  This  was  long  since  pointed  ont  by  M.  Chevreul,  who  inrestigated  the  subject 
in  a  truly  philosophic  spirit.  See  his  letter  to  M.  Amp^,  in  the  "  Eevne  des 
Deux-Mondes,"  Mai  1833;  and  fiis  more  recent  treatise  ''De  la  Baguette 
Divinatoire,  du  Pendule  dit  Explorateur,  et  des  Tables  Toumantes,'*  Paris,  1854. 


entirely  igucn-ant  of  the  hour,  the  strokes  on  the  glass  do  not 
indicate  its  number,  except  bj  a  casual  coincidence  ;- — and  second, 
that  the  division  of  the  entii-e  period  of  the  carth^a  rotation  into 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  very  nomenclature  of  these  houra^ 
being  entirely  arbitmry  and  conventional^  no  other  mod  at 
operandi  can  be  imagined.  For  eiam|jle,  tbo  button  which 
fitrtkes  eleven  at  night  in  London^  should  strike  twentj^three  in 
Itsily,  where  (iis  in  the  aatrunomcrs  Observatory)  the  cycle  of 
hour's  is  continued  thixmgU  the  whole  twenty-four ;  and  if  an  Act 
of  Parliament  were  to  introduce  the  Italian  horary  arrangement 
into  this  country,  all  the  swinging  buttons  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  would  have  to  add  twelve  to  their  number  of  post- 
>  meridiem  strokes ;  all  which  would  doubtless  come  to  pass^  if  the 
experimenters*  expectaihti  of  the  result  were  sufficiently  strong. 
These  phenomena,  in  which  no  hypothetical  '^odylio'*  or  otlier 
"oocult"  agency  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  operate,  are  here 
alluded-to  only  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  those  next  to  be 
described,  which  Imvo  been  imagined  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
new  Force  in  Nature. 

239.  If  "  a  fmgment  of  anything^  of  imy  shape,*'  be  suspended 
from  the  end  of  the  fore-finger  or  thumb,  and  the  Attention  be 
intently  fixed  upon  it,  regular  oscillations  will  be  frequently  seen 
f  to  take  place  in  it  \  and  if  changes  of  various  kinds  be  made  in  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment,  oorresponding  changes  in  the  dhe^ 
tion  of  the  movements  wiU  veiy  commonly  follow. 

fi.  The  public  mind  was  directed  to  these  facts,  about  the  year 
ISaO,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo ;  who,  haying  brought  himself  to  ftcoept 
I  Boron  Beichetibach*s  **Odyle"  as  a  **new  force  in  Nature/* 
pied  these  otfciUations  as  a  manifectation  of  it,  and  gave  to  thii 
body  the  de&iguation  of  **  odometer.*'  Aifeer  varying  hie 
□ents  in  a  groat  variety  of  modes.  Dr.  Mayo  ceme  to  the 
ttusion  that  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  oscillattons  waS9 
of  being  altered p  either  by  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
abelet&oee  placed  beneath  the  odometer,  or  by  the    contact  of 
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hand  of  a  person  of  tlio  opposite  box,  or  even  of  tiie  experimenterVj 
other  hand,  mth  that  from  whicli  the  odometer  was  euspended,  or 
by  variona  other  changes  of  the  liko  nature.  And  ho  gradually- 
reduced  his  results  to  a  series  of  dofiiiito  Laws,  to  which  he  aeema  to 
have  imagined  them  to  be  aa  amenable,  aa  are  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  law  of  Gravitation* — {The  Truths  con- 
tained in  Popidar  Supfratitions,  3rd  edition,  1851,  Letter  XII») 

h.  Other  observers,  however,  who  were  induced  by  Dr.  Mayo*s 
earlier  experimenta  to  take-up  the  aubject,  and  who  worked  it  out 
with  like  perseverance  and  good  faith,  framed  a  very  different  code  ; 
so  that  it  at  once  became  apparent  to  those  who  knew  the  influence 
which  **  expectant  attention  "  exerts  in  determining  involuntary 
muscular  movements,  that  this  was  only  another  case  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  change  of  direction  in  each  case  lay 
in  the  Idea  that  some  such  change  would  result  from  a  certaint 
Yariation  in  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  Hence  the  general 
conclusions  which  each  experimenter  works  out  for  himself,  so  far 
from  being  entitled  to  rank  aa  **  laws  of  Ody lie  force,"  are  merely 
expressions  of  what  has  been  passing  (though  perhaps  almost 
unconsciously  to  himself)  in  his  omi  wind. — ^The  truth  of  thii^ 
rationale  was  proved  by  the  reaulta  of  a  few  very  simple  variations 
in  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  When  it  was  tried  upon  nem 
subjects,  who  were  entirely  devoid  of  any  expectant  idea  of  their 
own,  and  who  received  no  intimation,  by  word,  sign,  or  look,  of 
what  was  anticipated  by  others,  the  results  wore  found  to  have 
no  uniformity  whateTer.  And  even  those  who  had  preTiously  been 
most  successful  in  this  line  of  performance,  foimd  all  their  gucccss 
vainsh,  from  the  momfmi  thai  they  withdrew  their  eyes  from  the  oadl- 
httirfg  bodijf  its  movements  thenceforth  presenting  no  regularity 
whatever. — Thus  it  became  obvious  that  the  definite  direction  which 
the  oscillations  previously  possessed,  was  due,  not  to  any  Magnetic, 
Electric,  or  Odylic  force  of  which  the  operator  was  the  medium,  but 
to  the  influence  directly  exercised  by  his  Ideas  over  his  muscles, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  visual  sense. 

240,  Now  this  wiU  occur,  notwitbBtanding  the  strong  Yolitional 
determination  of  the  experimenter  to  maintniti  a  complete  immobiHty 
m  the  euspending  finger.     And  it  is  very  easily  proved  that,  as 
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in  the  preceding  case,  the  movements  aro  gtiided  by  his  Visual 
sensations,  and  that  the  impulse  to  them  is  entirely  derived  from 
his  txpeetation  of  a  giveii  resulL  For  if  he  be  igaoraiit  of  tho 
change  which  is  made  in  tho  oonditionB  of  the  experiment,  and 
€hould  expect  or  gueu  iomethmg  difa-ait  from  that  which  reality 
^jriAUf  the  movement  will  be  in  accordance  with  h'm  Idea,  not  with 
the  reality : — 

a.  Bather  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  no  inconaidenible 
|}ortion  of  the  British  public  was  amusing  itself  with  swinging 
buttons  and  rings  from  its  finger-onds,  the  attention  of  ScientiEc 
men  was  invited  by  Mr.  Butter  of  Brighton  to  the  foct»  that  a  very 
definite  series  of  movements  of  a  like  kind  wiis  exhibited  by  a  ball 
euspended  from  a  metallic  frame  ivhkh  wtts  iUeJf  eomulrrtd  a  JiMure^ 
when  the  finger  was  kept  for  a  short  time  in  contact  witb  it ;  waA 
that  these  movemoats  varied  in  direction  and  intensity,  aooordin;  wm 
the  operator  touched  other  individuals  with  his  disengaged  hand, 
laid  hold  with  it  of  bodies  of  various  kinds,  or  altered  his  condition 
in  various  other  modes.  These  experiments  appear^  to  many 
persons  of  great  general  intoUigencef  to  indicate  some  new  and 
mysterious  agency  not  hitherto  recognisod  in  our  philosophy;  for 
even  among  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  attribute  the  oscillations 
of  a  button  suspended  from  the  fittgtr^  to  tho  involuntary  move- 
ments of  the  hand  itself,  soma  were  slow  to  believe  that  tho  simple 
coniuct  of  the  Enger  with  a  frame  of  s&ttd  mt^l  could  produce 
the  like  vibrations  through  such  a  medium*  Yet  there  were  certain 
troublesome  sceptics,  who  persisted  in  asserting  that  this  was  but 
pro  another  case  of  **  expectant  attention ;  '*  and  such  it  was  soon 
proved  to  bo. 

h.  The  mode  in  which  tha  dinomnmU  took  place,  however,  was  not 
a  little  curious.  Among  Mr.  Butter  s  disciples  was  a  Homoxtpathie 
Physician  at  Brighton,  Dr.  H.  Madden ;  who  conceived  the  notftblo 
idea  of  testing  the  value  of  the  indications  of  th^  Magnetometer  [tu\ 
it  was  caEed},  by  quostioning  it  as  to  the  chaxaotera  of  his  remedies, 
in  legard  to  which  he  was  of  course  himself  '*  possessed ''  with  certain 
Ibpftgone  conclusions.  Globules  in  hand,  therefore,  ha  consulted  its 
oscillations,  and  found  that  they  corresponded  exactly  with  his  idea 

what  they  ought  to  be ;  a  medicine  of  one  class  producing 
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tudinaX  moyements,  wliich  were  at  once  exchanged  for  fn'atiw&rin 
when  a  medicine  of  opposite  yirtues  was  substituted  for  it.  In  this 
way  Dr.  Madden  was  systematically  going  through  the  whole 
Homceopathic  Pharmacopoeia ;  when  circumstances  led  him  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  de  novo,  with  a  precaution  which  had  never  occurred 
to  him  as  requisite  in  the  first  instance,  but  of  which  the  importance 
is  obvious  to  every  one  who  holds  the  real  clue  to  the  mystery ; — 
namely,  that  he  should  not  know  what  were  the  substances  on  which 
he  was  experimenting,  the  globules  being  placed  in  his  hand  by 
another  party,  who  should  give  him  no  indication  whatever  of  their 
nature.  From  the  moment  that  he  began  to  work  upon  this  plan, 
the  whole  aspect  of  aSa5xB  was  altered.  T?ie  reaulU  ceased  aUogether 
to  present  any  constancy.  Oscillations  at  one  time  transverse,  at 
other  times  longitudinal,  were  produced  by  the  very  same  globules ; 
whilst  remedies  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  frequently  gave  no  sign 
of  di£E(9rence.  And  thus,  in  a  very  short  time.  Dr.  Madden  was  led 
to  the  conviction,  which  he  avowed  with  a  candour  that  was  very 
creditable  to  him,  that  the  whole  system  which  he  had  built-up  had 
no  better  foundation  than  his  ovm  anticipation  of  what  the  results 
should  be.—{Lancet,  Nov.  16,  1851.) 

241.  This  case — ^w^iich  seems  so  easily  disposed  of  by  the  phrase 
"  all  humbug,"  or  "  all  imagination," — is,  in  truth,  neither  the  one 
uor  the  other ;  but  a  singularly  complete  and  satisfactory  example  of 
the  general  principle,  that,  in  certain  individuals,  and  in  a  certain 
state  of  mental  concentration,  the  expectation  of  a  result  is 
sufficient  to  determine, — ^without  any  voluntary  eflfort,  and  even  in 
opposition  to  the  Will  (for  this  may  be  honestly  exerted  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  the  hand  perfectly  unmoved), — the  Muscular 
movements  by  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the 
unconscious  rhythmical  motion  of  the  hand  constituted  the  vera 
causa  of  the  vibrations  of  the  magnetometer :  a  fact  which  will  not 
surprise  any  one  who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  the 
tremors  of  a  Telescope  or  a  Microscope,  by  the  most  careful  con- 
struction of  its  supporting  iframe-work ;  or  who  bears  in  mind  that 
the  form  of  the  great  speculum  of  Lord  Bosse's  telescope,  weighing 
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five  tons,  having  a  thickness  of  eight  inches,  and  composed  of  the 
hardest  known  combination  of  metala,  is  perceptibly  altered  (as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  immediate  impairment  of  the  distinctness  of 
its  reflection)  by  a  moderate  pressure  of  the  hand  against  its  back. 
Moreover,  as  Dr.  Madden  jnstly  remarked^  the  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Hntter*s  apparatus  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest 
sensible  eflPect  being  produced  by  the  smallest  amount  of  imparted 
motion  ;  and  every  modification  of  it  which  increased  its  immo- 
bility, decreased  in  the  same  proportion  its  apparent  sensibility  to 
the  so-called  "magnetic  currents/'  It  was  further  ascertained 
that  uo  definite  vibrations  took  place,  unless  the  pendulum  waa 
ttaU-I^d ;  showing  that,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  guidance  of 
the  visual  sense  was  required  to  determine  their  direction.  It  li 
a  curious  example,  however,  of  the  hold  which  the  belief  in  the 
*'ooculf  has  upon  the  Imagination,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
complete  proof  thus  given  of  the  dependence  of  these  vibrations 
upon  the  unconscious  movements  of  the  operator  himself,  the 
vague  hypothesis  of  "human  electricity"  long  oontinue<i  to  be 
entertained  by  Mr  Rutter  and  his  disciples ;  just  as  the  Spiri- 
tualists of  the  present  day  wiH  not  accept  Faraday's  demonstration 
(§  24.'S)  that  tables  are  really  *numed**  and  **  tilted  **  by  the 
preesore  of  the  hands  placed  on  tliem, — refusing  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  test  of  Physical  experiment,  because  (as  they  say) 
it  cftfinot  negntive  </w^  mm  convictum  that  they  are  exerting  no 
prcasuro  whatever. 

242.  It  is  clearly  on  the  very  same  Physiological  principle,  that 
we  are  to  ex|)lain  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  '*  Divining 
rod  ;  *'  which  have  been  accepted  as  true,  or  rejected  as  altogether 
fiibulotui,  according  to  the  previous  habits  of  thought  of  tbott 
who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject — That  the  end  of  ft 
hazeUfork,  whoeo  limbs  an  grasped  firmly  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
whose  good  faith  can  soarooly  be  doubted,  frequently  points 
rards  or  downwards  without  tLnjint^nHonal  direction  on  his  owa 
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part,  and  often  thus  moves  when  thero  is  meiol  or  waUr  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  at  or  near  the  spot,  is  a  fact  wliich 
is  vouched-for  by  such  testimony  that  we  have  scarcely  a  right  to 
reject  it ;  and  when  we  come  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of  the 
occurrence,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  such  as  justify  us  in 
attributing  it  to  a  state  of  expectant  attention^  which  (as  we  have 
seen)  is  fully  competent  to  induce  muscular  movement  For,  in 
the  first  place,  as  not  above  one  individual  in  forty,  even  in  the 
localities  where  the  virtues  of  the  divining-rod  are  still  held 
as  an  article  of  faith,  is  found  to  succeed  in  the  performance  of 
this  experiment,  it  is  obvious  that  the  agency  which  produces  the 
deflection — whatever  be  its  nature — must  operate  by  affecting  the 
Iwlder  of  the  rod,  and  not  by  attracting  or  repelling  the  rod  itself. 
And  when  experiments  are  carefully  made  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  this  agency,  they  are  found  to  indicate  most 
clearly  that  the  state  of  expectant  attention,  induced  by  the 
anticipation  of  certain  results,  is  fully  competent  to  produce  them. 
For  the  mere  act  of  holding  the  rod  for  some  time  in  the  required 
position,  and  of  attending  to  its  indications,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  tendency  to  spasmodic  contraction  in  the  grasping  muscles, 
notwithstanding  a  strong  effort  of  the  Will  to  the  contrary ;  and 
when,  by  such  contractions,  the  limbs  of  the  fork  are  made  to 
approximate-towards  or  to  separate-from  each  other,  the  point  of 
the  fork  will  be  caused  to  move  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
according  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  held.  If,  when  the  muscles 
have  this  tendency  to  contract,  occasioned  by  their  continued 
restraint  in  one  position,  the  mind  be  possessed  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  certain  movement  wiU  ensue,  that  movement  will 
actually  take-place,  even  though  a  strong  effort  may  be  made  by 
the  Will  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  condition  of  themuscles. 
And  a  sufficient  ground  for  such  expectation  exists,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  "possessed  "  by  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  the 
divining-rod,  in  the  belief,  or  even  in  the  surmise,  that  VHiter  or 
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metal  may  lie  beneath  particular  points  of  the  surface  OTer  ii^hich 
they  pass. 

a.  Thus  Dr.  H,  Mayo,  eotwithatandiiig  hia  belief  in  theeiiatence  of 
aa**  Od-force*'  governing  the  moTements  of  the  divining- rod,  admitted 
that  he  found  in  the  coarse  of  hia  experiments,  that  when  lug 
"  diviner**  knew  which  way  he  expected  the  fork  to  move,  it 
invariably  answered  his  expectations ;  but  when  ho  had  the  man 
blindfolded,  the  results  were  uncertain  and  contradictory.  Hence  he 
became  oertam  that  several  of  those  in  whose  hoiids  the  divining- 
rod  moves,  set  it  in  motion,  and  direct  its  tiiotion  (however  unin* 
tentionally  and  unconsciously]  by  the  pressure  of  their  fingers,  and  by 
carrying  their  hands  near- to  or  apart- from  each  other. ^ — {Op*  ciL, 
Letter  I.) 

b.  The  following  gtatement  of  the  results  obtained  by  a  very  intelli- 
gent friend  of  the  Writer,  who  took  up  tho  inquiry  some  years  ago, 
with  a  strong  prepossession  (derived  from  tho  assurances  of  men  of 
high  scientific  note)  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  the  supposed  influence, 
but  yet  with  a  desire  to  investigate  the  whole  matter  carefully  and 
philosophically  for  himself,  will  serve  as  a  complete  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  enunciated  above: — Having  duly  provided  himself  with  m 
hazel-fork,  he  set  out  upon  a  survey  of  the  uoighbourhood  in  which 
he  happened  to  be  staying  on  a  visit;  thia  district  was  one  known  to  be 
traversed  by  Mineral  Veins,  with  the  direction  of  some  of  which  he 
was  acquainted.  With  his  **  divining-rod"  in  his  hand,  and  with 
his  attention  closely  fijced  upou  his  inatrumentof  research,  he  walked 
forth  upon  his  experimental  tour ;  and  it  was  not  long  before^  to  hiJi 
great  satisfaction,  he  observed  the  point  of  the  fork  to  be  in  motion*  at 
the  very  spot  where  he  knew  that  he  was  crossing  a  metallic  lode.  For 
many  less  cautious  investigators,  this  would  have  heen  enough  ;  but 
it  eerved  only  to  satiaff  this  gentleman  that  he  was  a  favourable 
Buliject  for  the  trial,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  further  inquiry.  Pro- 
oeeding  in  his  walk,  and  stiU  holding  hia  fork  secundum  arien^^  he 
frequently  noticed  its  point  in  motion,  and  made  a  record  of  the 

,  localities  in  which  this  occurred.  He  repeated  these  trials  on  several 
ooDsecutive  days,  until  he  had  prett}*  thoroughly  examined  the 
**«^hbourhood«  going  over  some  parts  of  it  several  times.  When  he 
«ke  to  compare  and  analyse  the  resoltat  he  found  that  there  was  by 
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no  means  a  satisfactory  accordance  amongst  tkem ;  for  thero  were 
many  spots  over  which  tho  rod  had  moved  on  ono  occasion,  at  vbicH 
it  had  been  obstinately  stationary  on  others,  and  vh'r_  vvrna ;  so  that 
the  constancy  of  a  physical  agoncy  fioomed  altogether  wanting. 
Further,  he  found  that  whilst  some  of  the  epots  over  which  the  rod 
had  moved,  were  those  Inown  to  bo  traversed  by  Ikfineral  Veins,  there 
were  many  others  in  which  its  indications  had  been  no  less  positive, 
but  in  which  tho?o  familiar  With  the  Mining  Geology  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  well  assured  that  no  veins  existed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rod  had  remained  motionless  at  many  points  where  it  oni/ht 
to  have  moved,  if  its  direction  h^-d  been  affected  by  any  kind  of 
terrestial  emanation.— These  facts  led  the  experimenter  to  a  strong 
snitpicion  that  the  cause  existed  in  hi  m^plf  alone;  and  by  carryiug  out 
his  experiments  still  further,  he  ascertained  that  he  could  not  hold 
the  fork  in  his  hand  for  many  minutes  c^^nsecutively ,  concentrating 
his  attention  fixedly  upon  it,  without  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
its  point,  in  consociuenco  of  an  involuntary  though  almost  imper- 
ceptible movement  of  his  hands ;  so  that  in  the  gieater  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  rod  exhibited  motion,  the  phenomenon  was 
clearly  attributable  to  this  cause;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  pure  accident 
whether  the  movement  took  place  over  a  Mineral  Vein,  or  over  a 
blank  spot.  But  farther,  he  ascertained  on  a  comparison  of  his 
results,  that  the  movement  took- place  more  frequently  where  he 
knew  or  suspected  the  existence  of  mineral  veins,  than  in  other 
situations  ;  and  thus  he  came,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  &rpevtant  atUtitiony  to  the  practical  conclusion  that  the  motions 
of  the  Eod  wore  produced  by  his  own  Muscles,  ajid  that  their  actions 
were  in  great  degree  regulated  automatically  by  the  Ideas  which 
possessed  his  mind. 


The  samo  instrument  appears  to  have  been  used,  even  from  a 
very  early  period,  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  jKissesa  **  a 
spirit  of  divination,**  for  the  purpose  of  giving  replies  to  questions  by 
its  movements,  precisely  after  the  fi\sbion  of  the  *^  talking  tables  *' 
of  our  own  day ;  the  hands  of  the  operators  (where  they  really 
believed  in  tlieir  power,  and  were  not  impostors)  being  automati- 
cally impelled  to  execute  the  appropriate  movements  of  the  rod, 
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either  by  their  conscioiisly-foraicd  idea  of  what  the  answer  should 
he,*  or  by  Cerebral  changes  which  excite  reflex  movements  tlmt 
jffivG  expression  to  them,  without  themselves ri&iDg  iuto  the  "sphere 
of  consciousness  *'  (§§  424,  425). 

243.  No  difficulty  can  be  felt  by  any  one  who  haa  baenlod  fcy 
the  preceding  considerations  to  recognize  the  principle  of  Ideo-m^mr 
action  J  in  applying  this  principle  to  the  phenomena  of  '*  Table- 
turning**  and  *'  Table-talking  ;'*  wliicb,  when  riL'htly  analysed,  prove 
io  Ikj  among  the  very  best  examples  of  the  **  i^eSex  action  of  tlie 
Cerebrum,''  that  are  exhibited  by  individuals  whose  state  of  mind 
.  scarcely  be  considered  as  nbuormaL  The  fact*^  when  stri[ii)etl 
'  of  tlie  investment  of  the  man^ellous  with  which  they  have  too 
commonly  been  clothed,  are  simply  as  follows : — A  number  of 
Individ uala  seat  themselves  round  a  table,  on  which  they  place 
their  bands,  with  the  idta  impressed  on  their  minds  that  the 
table  will  move  in  a  rotatory  direction ;  the  direction  of  the 
movement^  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  being  generally  arranged  at 
the  oommenoement  of  the  experiment  The  party  Kits,  often  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  a  state  of  cxpectatiun^  witli  the  wltole 
attention  fixed  upon  the  table,  and  looking  eagerly  for  the  fi«t 
sign  of  the  anticipated  motion.  Generally  one  or  two  slight 
changes  in  its  place  herald  the  approaching  revolution  ;  these  tend 
still  more  to  exdte  the  eager  attention  of  the  performers,  and  then 
the  actual  '*  tiimiug'' begins.  If  the  parties  retain  their  seats,  the 
revolution  only  continues  as  far  as  the  length  of  their  anos  will 
allow ;  but  not  unfrequently  they  all  rise,  feeling  Uiemaclvcs 
obliged  (as  they  assert)  to  follmo  the  table  ;  and  from  a  walk, 
pace  may  be  acwlerated  to  a  run,  until  the  table  actually 
pms-ronnd  so  fast  that  Uiey  can  no  longer  keep-tip  with  it.  AH 
is  done,  not  merely  without  the  least  c«>usciousuesa  on  the 
>  of  U&e  performeiv  that  they  aro  exerctaing  any  force  of  tlictr 
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own,  but  for  the  most  part  under  the  full  conviction  that  they 
are  not. 

244.  Now  the  rationale  of  these  and  other  phenomena  of  a  like 
kind,  is  simply  as  follows.  The  continued  concentration  of  Atten- 
tion upon  a  certain  idea  gives  it  a  dominant  power,  not  only  over  the 
mind,  but  over  the  body;  and  the  muscles  become  the  involuntary 
instruments  whereby  it  is  carried  into  operation.  In  this  case, 
too,  as  in  that  of  the  divining-rod,  the  movement  is  fiivoured  by 
the  state  of  muscular  tension,  which  ensues  when  the  hands  have 
been  kept  for  some  time  in  a  fixed  position.  And  just  as  ui  the 
case  of  the  victims  of  the  Dancing  Mania  (§  259),  it  is  by  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  the  "dominant  idea"  that  the  performers  are 
impelled  to  follow  (as  they  believe)  the  revolution  of  the  table, 
which  they  really  iiiainiain  by  their  continued  propulsion.  How- 
ever conscientiously  they  may  believe  that  the  "  attraction  of  the 
table"  carries  them  along  with  it,  instead  of  the  table  being 
propelled  by  an  impulse  which  originates  in  themselves,  yet  no  one 
feels  the  least  difficulty  in  withdrawing  his  hand,  if  he  really  toiUs  to 
do  so.  But  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  state  of  mind  from  which 
these  Ideo-motor  actions  proceed,  that  the  Volitional  power  is  for 
the  time  in  abeyance ;  the  whole  mental  power  being  absorbed  (as 
it  were)  in  the  high  state  of  tension  to  which  the  Ideational  con- 
sciousness has  been  wrought-up. 

245.  The  demonstration  that  the  table  is  really  moved  by  the 
hands  placed  upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  positive  conviction  of 
the  performers  to  the  contiTiry,  was  first  afforded  by  the  very 
ingenious  "indicator,"  devised  by  Professor  Faraday,  which  is 
constructed  as  follows  : — 

A  couple  of  boards  of  the  size  of  a  quarto  sheet  of  paper,  a  couple 
of  small  rulers  or  cedar-pencils,  a  couple  of  india-rubber  bands,  a 
couple  of  pins,  and  a  strip  of  light  wood  or  cardboard  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  constituted  its  materials.  The  rulers  being  laid  on  one 
of  the  boards,  each  at  a  little  distance  from  one  of  its  sides  and 
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parallel  to  it,  tli©  other  board  waa  laid  wpon  the  rulora,  so  that  it 
would  roll  on  them  from  side  to  side ;  \xi\^  its  movements  were 
restrained,  without  being  prevented,  by  strotching  the  india-rubber 
bands  over  both  boards,  bo  a5  to  pass  above  and  beneath  the  rulers. 
Olio  of  the  pioB  waa  fixed  upright  into  the  lower  board  do^  to  tho 
middle  of  its  farther  edge,  the  correspouding  pait  of  the  upper  being 
cut  away  at  that  part,  so  that  tho  pin  should  not  bear  against  it ; 
the  eecjond  pju  was  fixed  into  tho  upper  bourd,  about  an  inch  back 
from  the  flrat ;  and  the  strip  of  wood  or  cardboard  was  so  £xed  on 
those  pins,  aa  to  constitute  a  lever  of  which  the  pin  on  the  lower 
board  was  the  fukniro,  while  motion  waa  impai  ted  to  the  abort  arm 
of  it  by  the  pin  on  the  upper  board.  Any  lateral  motion  given  ta 
the  upper  board  by  the  hands  laid  ujion  it,  would  thus  cause  the 
index- point  of  the  long  ami  of  the  lever  to  moro  through  a  long 
arc  in  the  opposite  direction ;  ikiB  amount  of  that  motion  being 
dependent  on  the  ratio  between  tho  long  and  the  short  arms  of  thir 
lever. 

The  first  point  tested  by  Faraday,  in  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Philosopher,  waa  whether  tho  iuter|3ositiun  of  bis  "  indicators  ** 
between  the  bauds  of  tho  opemtoi-a  and  the  tablo  in  any  way 
interfered  with  the  movements  of  the  latter ;  and  he  found,  by 
tying  the  boards  together,  and  taking  off  the  index,  tliat  no  sueli 
interference  wfis  obacrvable,  the  table  then  going  round  as  before. 
When,  however,  tho  upper  Ixjard  was  free  to  move,  and  cacii 
perforraer  fixed  bis  (or  her)  eyes  upon  tha  index,  so  as  to  be 
made  oognizant  by  its  movement  of  the  slightest  lateral 
of  the  hiuids,  any  commuuicatiou  of  motion  to  tho  table 
usually  kept  in  check  ;  but  if  the  table  did  go  round  under  this 
condition,  its  motion  was  always  pi-cceded  by  a  veiy  decided 
movement  of  the  hxiiv^^  in  the  opj>o»ite  direction.  And  the  i 
indication  wa*  given  when  the  index  was  Imhlen  from 
opQtfttar,  but  was  watdied  by  another  person;  any  moT^c 
ihown  by  the  table  under  tliat  condition  lacing  always  preeedo 
byft  consideruble  motion  of  the  imlcx  in  the  opposite  dircctJoiiMl 
^ud  thus  it  nmy  bo  considered  ^  demonstrated  Uiai  as  the  tabic 
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never  went  round  unless  the  "indicator"  showed  that  lateral 
muscular  pressure  had  been  exerted  in  the  direction  of  its  move- 
ment, and  as  it  always  did  go  round  when  the  "indicator"  showed 
that  such  lateral  pressure  was  adequately  exerted,  iU  motion  was 
solely  due  to  the  unconscious  muscular  action  of  tlie  performers* 

246.  A  sufficient  explanation  of  these  wonders,  then,  being  found 
in  the  known  principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  it  is  against  all  the 
rules  of  Philosophy  to  assume  that  any  other  force  is  concerned  in 
their  production.  Yet  experience  has  shown  that  when  the 
Common  Sense  of  the  public  once  allows  itself  to  be  led  away  by 
the  love  of  tJie  marvellous,  there  is  nothing  too  monstrous  for  its 
credulity.  And  the  greatest  difficulty  in  this  case  was  to 
convince  the  perfoiiners  that  the  movement  of  the  table  was 
really  due  to  the  impulse  which  it  received  from  their  hands : 
their  conviction  being  generally  most  positive,  that  as  tliey  were 
not  conscious  of  any  cfiFort,  the  table  must  have  been  propelled 
by  some  other  agency,  and  that  their  hands  were  drawn  along 
by  its  attraction.  So  resolutely  was  this  believed,  that  when  the 
table  was  intentionally  prevented  from  moving  by  the  determined 
pressure  of  the  hands  of  one  of  the  parties,  so  that  those  of  another 
— automatically  moving  in  the  expected  direction — slid  over  its 
siuface,  instead  of  carrying  the  table  with  them,  the  fact, 
instead  of  being  received  as  evidence  that  the  hands  v)ould 
have  moved  the  table  had  it  been  free  ;to  turn,  was  set  down 
to  a  "  repidsive  "  influence  exerted  by  the  table  on  the  hands ! 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  Common  Sense  would  teach, 
that,  if  half-a-dozen  persons  lay  their  hands  on  a  table,  any 
movements  which  it  executes  are  to  be  fairly  attributed  to 
muscular  force  communicated  by  them,  until  proof  shall  have  been 

*  See  his  memorable  letter  on  Table  Turning,  in  the  **  Athenaeum,**  of  July  2, 
1853.  —It  would  be  well  that  experimenters  on  **  Psychic  Force  "  should  profit  by 
the  admirable  models  set  before  them  in  this  Letter,  and  in  the  Treatise  "De  la 
Baguette  Divinatoiro  "  of  M,  Ghevreul,  by  two  of  the  greatest  Masters  of  Experi- 
mental Fcicnce. 
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given  to  tlio  coiitmry  ;  and  that  the  ahimt^  of  corttcinm  tJtoH 
on  tlie  part  of  tlie  ]>erformcrs  is  no  valid  proof  to  tke  coutfoiy, 
Bjnce  it  is  within  the  experience  of  every  one  that  musadar 
mmemenU  are  continuallif  beinff  fxecuUd  without  siwh  efart^ — 
as  in  the  case  of  a  nmu  who  continues  to  walk,  to  read  aloud^  or 
to  play  on  a  musical  inatniment,  whilst  bis  whole  Attenttun  ia 
given  to  some  train  of  thought  which  deeply  interests  him.  Bat 
the  tahle-tnniers  would  eeldom  listen  to  Common  Sense,  so  com- 
pletely were  they  engrossed  by  their  dominant  idea.  And  even 
iphcQ  Professor  Faraday*8  ** indicator"  had  stipplicd  the  most 
nnct|iiiv(jc;d  proof  tJiat  the  movement  of  the  table,  instead  of 
anticipating  and  producing  that  of  the  hands,  is  ctmieqitmt  upon 
the  pressure  which  f/i^y  impart,  this  proof  was  diEposed  of  by  the 
ample  assertion  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case; 
smuch  aa  it  only  showed  that  Professor  Fiuwiay's  performers 
aoved  the  tables  with  their  hands,  whereas  *^tm  kxow  that  iw 
do  not,*'  Those  who  make  tbis  assertion  are  (of  course)  scientifically 
Jboand  to  demonstrate  it,  by  showing  that  in  th^r  cme  the  table 
go  round  without  any  deflection  of  the  index  by  kteral 
sure ;  but  they  have  uniformly  refused  to  apply  this  test  to 
'their  own  performance,  though  repeatedly  challenged  to  do  bo^ — 
in  the  rery  spirit  of  the  opponents  of  Galileo,  who  would  not 
look  through  hie  teleaoopo  at  the  satellites  of  Jupiterp  beowiee 
ihcj  supplied  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Copemican  theoty. 

247.  In  the  investigation  of  these  phenomoDm  moreoTtr,  it  wa« 
Ibnnd  neoessory  to  treat  with  complete  disregard  all  the  teetiiiioiiy 
of  mich  ii&  had  given  themsfclves  up  to  the  "domination*'  of  the 
tablc-tuniing  **  idea  ;'*  for  it  continually  beoome  apparent  that 
—  no  doubt,  quite  unintentionally  and  unoonselously^ — they  would 
omit  from  their  narmtiTe  tbe  point  most  eesential  to  Hm 
tacidation  of  the  mjsteiy  : — 

Tliat,  Uie  WfftH^  •oeplieana  wae  on  one  oeeaaion  gravely  feboked  by 
kdy,  who  asurid  lilm  that,  in  her  houm^  a  table  had  mored  roond 
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and  round,  without  being  touched.  On  inquiring  into  the  circumstanceSy 
he  found  that  a  hat  had  been  placed  upon  the  table,  which  was 
very  small  and  light,  and  the  hands  of  the  performers  upon  the  hat ; 
but  the  narrator  was  as  sure  that  the  hat  could  not  have  carried 
the  table  along  with  it,  as  she  was  that  the  hat  moved  round 
without  any  mechanical  force  communicated  from  the  hands ! — ^In 
another  case,  again,  the  Writer  was  seriously  informed  that  a  table 
had  been  moved  round  by  the  will  of  a  gentleman  sitting  at  a  distance 
from  it ;  but  it  came  out,  upon  cross-examination,  that  a  number 
of  hands  were  laid  upon  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  after  the 
performers  had  sat  for  some  time  in  silent  expectation,  the  operator 
called  upon  the  spirit  of  "  Samson  *'  to  move  the  table,  which 
obediently  went  round: — the  rationale  being  obvious  enough  to 
any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  analogy  of  the  whole  group  with  an 
Electro-biological  "operator"  and  his  "  subjects"  (§  452). 

A  long  list  might  be  given  of  similar  absurdities ;  the  Writer's 
experience  of  which  most  fully  confirmed  the  conclusions  he  had 
previously  been  led  to  form,  in  regard  to  the  want  of  credibility 
which  attaches  to  all  testimony  borne  by  the  champions  of 
Mesmerism  to  the  wonders  which  they  declare  themselves  (doubt- 
less most  honestly)  to  have  witnessed ;  while  it  prepared  him  for 
finding  exactly  the  same  sources  of  fallacy,  in  the  testimony  on 
which  the  scientific  inquirer  is  called  on  to  accept  the  marvels 
of  "  Spiritualism **  (§§  3G5,  306). 

248.  The  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  "Table-talking,"  is  no  less  obvious.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  phenomena  are  manifested  in 
a  large  number  of  instances,  tlirough  the  agency  of  individuals 
who  would  not  wilfully  be  parties  to  deception  of  any  kind  ;  and 
that  the  movements  which  they  involuntarily  and  unconsciously 
gave  to  the  tables,  are  the  expressions  of  the  Ideas  with  which 
their  own  Minds  are  "  possessed,"  as  to  what  the  answers  should 
be  to  the  questions  propounded.  Thus  when,  in  1853,  "Table- 
talking"  first  grew  out  of  "  Table-tumbig, "  several  Clergymen, 
fitrongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  a  manifestation  of 
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Batanio  agency,  put  to  the  tables  a  series  of  what  tliey  regarded  as 
test-qtit  stious,  or  peiformed  test-experimetita,  the  responses  to  which 
would  (tts  they  supposed)  afford  conviuoing  proof  of  their  hypothesis* 

In  his  Tablf'Tnoving  tested^  the  Ber.  N.  S.  Godfrey  hegan  by  '*  tracing 
the  existence  of  Satanic  influence  from  the  tbne  of  Moses  to  the 
time  of  J(?3us ;  connecting  the  *  witch,  *  the  *  familiar  spirit,  *  the 
spirit  of  Python,  with  the  EtQ  Spirit  iti  its  actual  and  separata 
existence ;  **  and  asserted  Trithout  the  least  hesitation,  that  although 
*'  60  long  as  thu  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit  remained  among  meOy 
so  lon^  the  evil  spii-its  were  cast  out  and  theii*  presence  detected. " 
yet  that  when  those  iruruculous  powers  we I'e  withdrawn,  they  could  no 
longer  be  discerned,  but  have  continued  to  exiiit  to  the  present  timoi 
and  make  themselves  known  in  theao  ♦*  latter  times  "  as  the  **  wander- 
ing (seducing)  spirits,  *'  whoso  appearance  was  predicted  by  St.  I'aul 
(1  Tim.,  iv.,  10).  That  tli©  answei*s  to  the  **teat  questions"  were 
exactly  contrary  to  Mr,  Oodfiey's  ideas  of  truths  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, peculiarly  convincing ;  "for  if  indeed  tlieae  tables  do  become 
poflaess*^  by  some  of  the  *  wandering  spirits '  at  the  command  of  the 
DeYil,  it  would  be  most  impohtic,  and  quite  at  yariance  with  the 
subtlety  of  his  character,  to  scare  people  at  the  very  outset,  **  The 
following  answers,  titerefore,  are  obvioufily  what  Mr.  G.  oxpeoted : — 

**  I  epoke  to  the  table,  and  said»  *  If  you  move  by  olectncity, 
stop. '  It  stopped  itiitantly !  I  conunanded  it  to  go  on  again,  and 
said,  while  it  was  moving,  *  If  an  evil  spirit  cause  you  to  more, 
stop.  *  It  moved  round  witliout  stopping !  I  again  said,  *  H  there 
be  any  evil  agency  in  this,  i>top. '  It  went  on  as  before.  I  was  now 
pirepared  with  an  rxporimcut  of  a  far  more  solemn  character.  I 
whispered  to  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  a  small  Bible,  and  to  lay  it 
oa  the  table  when  I  should  tell  him.  I  then  caused  the  table  to 
roTolve  rapidly,  and  gave  the  signal,  Tlte  Uihh  imi  fi^nUy  laid  on 
the  taUe,  au'l  ii  iftUAntl^  ttvpi^J,  We  were  horror-struck.  How- 
ever. I  determined  to  pei^vere.  I  had  other  books  in  sucoeaaion 
laid  on  the  table,  to  see  whether  the  fact  of  a  book  lying  upon  it 
altered  any  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  rerolved.  Jt  went 
round  with  thera  wilHout  making  «&y  difibreoee.  I  llbm  tried  with 
the  Biblo  four  difierent  timee,  and  eaols  time  witK  the  aame  leeult : 
ii  vfould  Hoi  fiietv  so  hn^  ^  tkoi  predom  talmnt  h^  t^jiofi  ^f.     *     *     I 
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now  said,  '  If  there  be  a  hell,  I  command  you  to  knock  on  the  floor 
"with  this  leg  (the  one  next  me)  twice. '  It  was  motionless.  *  If 
there  be  'not  a  hell,  knock  twice ;  *  no  answer.  *  If  there  be  a  devil, 
knock  twice  ;  *  no  motion.  *  If  there  be  not  a  devil,  knock  twice ; ' 
to  OUT  horror  the  leg  alowli/  rose  and  Jcnocked  twice  !  I  then  said,  *  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  there  be  no  deyil,  knock 
twice ; '  it  was  motionless.  This  I  tried  four  several  times,  and  each 
time  with  the  same  result.  ** 

240.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Godfrey  and  his  associates,  if  they 
had  not  distinctly  anticipated  these  results,  were  fully  pre- 
2Htr€d  for  theni.  Thus  although  he  assures  his  readers  that, 
when  the  Bible  was  placed  on  the  table,  the  emotion  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  parties  was  curiosity,  and  that,  if  they  had  a  bias,  it  was 
against  the  table  stopping,  the  very  fact  of  the  experiment  being 
tried  by  a  man  imbued  with  his  prepossessions  on  the  subject  of 
Evil  Spirits,  Witchcraft,  &a,  sufficiently  indicates  what  his  real 
state  of  mind  was,  although  ho  may  not  have  been  himself  aware 
of  it  (§  2o2  c).  His  involuntary  muscular  actions  responded  to  this, 
although  no  voluntary  movement  would  have  done  so,  because  he 
had  not  consciously  accepted  the  Idea  which  had  been  shaping  itself 
in  the  under-stratum.  The  experience  of  every  one  must  have 
convinced  him  that  there  is  often  a  contrariety  between  our  beliefs 
as  to  our  own  states  of  mind,  and  the  facts  of  that  state  as  they 
afterwards  come  to  be  self  revealed  to  us  (§  439) ;  and  it  is  a  very 
mai-ked  peculiarity  of  these  movements,  that  they  often  express 
more  truly  what  is  buried  (as  it  were)  in  the  vaults  of  oar  store- 
liouse,  than  what  is  displayed  in  the  ware-rooms  above. — The 
licv.  E.  Gillson,  M.A.,  a  Clergyman  of  Bath,  fully  partaking  of 
his  predecessor's  convictions  on  the  subject  of  Satanic  Agency, 
and  also  in  the  excitement  prevailing  in  many  circles  at  that  time  on 
the  subject  of  "  Papal  aggression,"  gave  the  folloiWng  inter  alia  as 
his  experiences  {Table- Talking :  Satanic  Wonde7's  and  PropJietic 
Sifjns,  1853)  : — 


"  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  tablo,  and  put  a  variety  of  questioiiB, 
all  of  whicib.  were  instantly  and  correctly  answered.  Various  agot 
were  askad,  and  all  correctly  told.  In  reply  to  trifling  questions, 
possessing  no  particidar  interest »  the  tahlo  answered  by  quietly 
lifting  up  the  log  and  rapping.  But  in  answer  to  questions  of  a  mors 
exciting  character,  it  would  become  violently  agitated,  and  sometimafl 
to  such  a  degree  that  1  can  only  describe  the  motion  by  the-  word 
/hintic     I  inquired,  *  Are  you  a  departed  spirit  ?*     The  answer  was 

*  Tos,  *  indicated  by  a  rap.  *  Are  you  unhappy  ?  *  The  table 
answered  by  a  sort  of  writhing  motioii  (!),  which  no  natural  power 
over  it  could  imitate.  It  was  then  asked^  '  Shall  you  be  for  ever 
unhappy  ?  '  The  same  kind  of  writhing  motion  was  returned.  *  Do 
you  know  Satan  ?  *     *  Yes.  *     *  Is  he  the  Prince  of  Devils  ? '   •  Ym. ' 

•  Win  he  be  bound  F'  'Yes. '  *  Will  he  be  cast  into  the  abyssF* 
*Yefl. '  'Will  you  be  cast  in  with  him?*  'Yes.'  *  How  long  will  it  be 
before  he  is  cast  out  ? '  He  rapped  tm,  ^  Will  wars  and  commotions 
intervene  ?  *  The  table  rocked  and  reeled  backwards  and  forwards 
for  a  length  of  time,  as  if  it  intended  a  pantomimic  acting  of  the 
prophet's  predictions  (Isaiah  xxi v.,  20).  I  then  asked  *  Where  aro 
Satan's  head-quarters  ?  Are  they  in  England  f  *  There  was  a  slight 
movement.  *  Are  they  in  France  P  *  A  violent  movement  •  Are 
they  in  Spain  ?  *  Similar  agitation.  *  Are  they  at  Borne  ? '  The 
iahU  Ut^raHy  $f<in^i  frantic.  At  the  close  of  these  experiments, 
which  occupied  about  two  hours,  the  invisible  agent,  in  answer  to 
•omo  questiona  about  himself,  did  not  agree  with  what  had  been  said 
before.  I  therefore  asked,  *  Are  you  the  same  spirit  that  was  in  the 
table  when  we  began  ? '  *  No.  *  *  How  many  spirits  have  been  in 
the  table  this  evening  ?  *  *  Four. '  Thla  spirit  informed  us  that  he 
had  been  an  infidel,  and  had  embraced  Popery  about  five  years  before 
his  death.  Amongst  other  questions,  he  was  asked,  '  Do  you  know  tht 
Pope  f  The  table  was  violently  agitated.  I  asked*  '  How  long  will 
Popery  continue  y  He  rapped  ten ;  exactly  coinciding  with  tht 
other  spirits'  account  of  the  binding  of  Satan.  Many  questions  w«r» 
oflked,  and  experiments  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
moltB  would  agree  with  Mr.  Godfrey's ;  and  on  every  occasion  they 
did,  f»ptcutlhj  that  0/  wiopping  thi  niortmsfll  /)/  ihf.  tfiU^  nith  the  Biliit^, 

As  we  proceeded  with  our  quostioiia,  we  found  an  indescribable  facility 
in  the  csonrersatton,  from  the  mtrmfrdinary  ftdMfimce  and  itiffenmhf 
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diiplayed  in  the  table  (!)  E.  g. — ^I  inquired  if  many  devilB  were  posted 
in  Bath.  He  replied  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  rapid  knocking 
of  the  three  feet  in  succession,  round  and  round,  for  some  time,  as  if 
to  intimate  that  they  were  innumerable !  " 

250.  A  third  Clergyman,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dibdin,M.A., — who  com- 
mimicated  to  the  public  the  results  of  his  experiences  in  a  Lecture 
at  the  Store  Street  Music  Hall,  Nov.  8,  1853, — ^while  agreemg  with 
his  predecessors  in  the  belief  that  the  movements  of  the  tables 
are  the  result  of  Satanic  (or  diabolic)  agency,  differed  from  them 
in  maintaining  "that  devils  alone  (not  departed  spirits)  are 
the  agents  in  these  cases;  and  being  lying  spirits,  it>  is  quite 
credible  that,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  they  might  assume  the 
names  of  departed  men  and  women."  Of  course  he  got  the 
answers  he  expected  ou  this  hypothesis.  The  following  is  his  set 
of  *  test-questions, '  the  answers  to  which — ^being  entirely  opposed 
to  his  own  notions  of  truths- satisfied  him,  and  were  expected  to 
satisfy  his  partners  in  the  experiment,  of  the  diabolical  character 
of  the  respondent : — 

"*Are  we  justified  by  works  ?•  *  Yes. '—*  By  faith  alone  ? '  'No.' 
— *  Is  the  whole  Bible  true  P '  *  No. ' — *  Were  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  wrought  by  supernatural  power?*  *No. * — *By 
some  hidden  law  of  Nature  P  *  *  Yes. ' — *  Was  Oliver  Cromwell 
good  P '  *  No.  *— *  Was  Charles  I.  a  good  man  ? '  *  Yes. '— *  Is  it 
right  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  ?  '  *  Yes. '— *  Is  Christ  God  ? '  *  No.  * — 
'  Is  he  a  man  P '  '  No.'  — '  Is  he  something  between  God  and  man, 
a  sort  of  angel  P  *  *  Yes. ' — *  Is  he  in  heaven  P '  *  No. ' — *  Where  is. 
he  ? '  It  spelt  slowly  H  E  L  L. — As  the  last  letter  was  indicated, 
the  girl  drew  her  hands  quickly  off  the  table,  much  as  a  person 
would  do  who  was  drawing  them  off  a  hot  iron.  Her  brother-in-law 
turned  very  pale,  and  took  his  hands  off  the  table  also.  " 

251.  These  phenomena  have  been  cited  in  fuller  detail  than  may 
seem  requisite ;  because  the  character,  position,  and  obvioua 
sincerity  of  the  actors  and  narrators  place  them  beyond  suspicion 
of  intentional  deception;  and  because  they  afford  a  singularly 
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apiKJsitc  illustration  of  the  principle  which  the  Writer  desires  to 
euforoe.     But  that  such  obvious  pixjtlucts  of  the  questiouere^  on-a 
laental  states   should  Imve  been  accepted  by  men  of  educatiou, 
occupying  the   posit iou    of  religious  teachers    in    the   National 
Church,  as  the  lying  responses  of  evil  spirits,  scut  expressly  t*> 
delude  them,  can  orJy  be  deemed — ^by  such,  at  least,  as  are  proparwi  J 
to   accept  a  scientific   rationale   of  the    phenomena — a   i*itbU>la 
iDstance  of  the  readiness  with  which  mind^  nf  a  certain  type  toa^i 
allow  themselves  to  become  "possessed"  by  dominant  ideas. 
f252.  Absurd  ns  their  belief  may  now  seem,  however,  it  is  in  no  J 
tmore  destitute  of  foundation  than  that  which  is  entertaineil  I 
at  the  present  time,  by  midtitudes  of  persons  of  high  cuUttro  aodj 
great  general  intelligence,  in  the  genuineness  of  messages  supposed  to  J 
be  transmitted  by  r/ood  **  spirits  ^  of  departed  relatives  and  friends^  j 
to  those  whom    they   have   left  behind  them  on  Earth.     These  ^ 
communications  always  take  place  through  human  ttQfncjf  of  some 
kind  j  the  iinlividiinl  who  is  the  supposed  recipient  of  them  betQg 
termed  a  **  niedmm/'     The   mode  of  intercourse  with  "  apiritt  ** 
afforded  by  the  tuniing  and  tilting  of  tables,  has  now  for  tbo  moat] 
part  given  place  to  others  of  a  much  gimi>ler  and  more  direct 
ohamctcr.     Some  ''  medhuns  **  use  a  small  wooden  platform,  only  i 
large  enough  for  the  hands  to  be  laid  on  it,  and  runninjr  easily  on  ' 
ca«toni     This  plan  chef  te  was  in  tlje  first  instjvnce  furnished  with  a 
pointer,  which  directed  itself  in  succession  to  the  letters  or  figures 
of  an  alphabet-card  placed  on  tlie  table  over  whicli  it  rolled  ;  and 
thus  spelled  out  words,  or  indicated  numbens.     But  a  simpler  J 
phiostt  thtui  this  has  since  come  into  vogue  ;  for  if  a  pezidl  be ' 
uttoohcd  t«  the  underside  of  the  *' planchette, "  with  its  poiiit. 
downwards,  it  will  write  on  a  piece  of  paper  placed  boiiGath  it,  in 
aoeordance  with  the  moremeat  of  the  plauchette  under  the  hands 
of  the  "mediunr"  laid  npon  it     In  each  case,  the  **mediuni«** 
dec  hire  that  the  movements  of  the  planclictle  tu*e  not  produced  by 
any  manual  exertion  of  tbcir  own,  but  that  they  are  guided  by 
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some  agency  external  to  themselves,  their  hands  bemg  simply 
passive.  But  other  "  mediums  "  take  the  pencil  into  their  own 
hands,  and  write  (in  the  ordinary  way)  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  messages  dictated  to  them  by  the  "  spirits  "  with  which  they 
tire  in  communication.  And  some,  again,  carry  on  supposed  con- 
yersations  with  the  "  spirits ; "  not  only  asking  questions  of  them 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  giving  forth  through  the  same  direct 
channel,  the  answers  which  they  affirm  that  they  receive. — Now 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  these 
phenomena  are  genuine  to  this  extent,  that  the  "  mediums  *'  are 
honest,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  the  vehicles  of  **  spiritual " 
communications.  Putting  intentional  deceit  out  of  the  question 
for  the  present  (§  254),  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  such  as  have  had 
adequate  opportunities  of  studying  the  natural  conditions  of  Heverie 
and  Abstraction  (§§  443 — 447),  and  the  artijlcially-induced  states 
known  as  "  Electro-biological "  and  "  Hypnotic  "  (§§  448,  493), 
that  the  condition  of  the  Spiritualistic  "mediums"  is  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  "  subjects "  in  these  states ;  and  that  the 
■supposed  communications  are  nothing  else  than  products  of  their 
own  automatic  mentid  operations,  guided  by  the  principle  of  sug- 
gestion, and  expressing  themselves  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
preformed  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  message  is  to  be 
made  known.  Of  the  influence  of  such  conceptions  on  the  course 
•of  thought  and  action  in  these  curious  states,  ample  evidence  will 
be  given  hereafter  (§  451,  e^  ieq.).  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
cite — as  illustrations  of  the  action  of  dominant  ideas  of  a 
totally  different  order  from  those  which  brought  out  the  terrifying 
responses  obtained  by  the  clerical  seers, — two  cases  more  recently 
recorded  as  having  occurred  within  his  own  experience,  by  the 
author  of  an  article  on  "  Spiritualism  and  its  Recent  Converts." 

a.  **  Several  years  ago  we  were  invited,  with  two  medical  friends,  to 
ti  very  select  siance,  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  lady,  fho  Hon. 
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notoM 
■feged 


ItiM  N ,    who   waa   deacribed  to  us    as    a    poculiarly    gifted 

*m^iuiu ;  *  not  merely  bemg  the  vehicle  of  *£ptritiml*  revolatioii» 
of  tho  most  eloTating  character,  bat  boixig  able  to  conTince  incredu'*^ 
lous  philosophers  like  ouTBelyes  of  the  reality  of  her  '  spiritual '  giftSp 
hj    'physical*    manifeetatioiifl   of    the  most    onmistakeahle  kind. 

VnfortuQately,  however,  the  Hon.  Miss  N waa  not  in  great  foro» 

oa  the  occation  of  our  visit ;  and  nothing  would  gu  right.  It  wa» 
iUggtsted  that  she  might  be  exhausted  by  a  moat  successful  perfor- 
mftUO*  which  had  taken  plooe  on  the  provious  evoning ;  and  that  '  the 
spirits  ^  should  be  asked  whether  she  stood  in  need  of  refreshment. 
Tho  question  was  put  by  our  host  (a  wine-merchant,  be  it  obaerred), 
who  TOpeated  the  alphabet  ropitUij  until  he  came  to  X,  and  then  weu^l 
on  tlowljf  ;  the  table  tilted  at  P.  The  same  process  was  repeated* 
Uiktil  the  letters  successirely  indicated  were  p,  o»  r,  t.  But  this  waa 
not  enough.  The  spirits  might  prescribe  either  port  or  porter ;  anil 
alphabet  was  then  repeated  sknvly  from  the  hc'jinnitig,  a  pro- 
pause  being  made  at  E ;  as  the  table  did  ned  tilt,  a  bumper  of 
port  was  administered  *  m  directed.  '  It  did  not,  however,  prcdno^ 
the  expected  eifect ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  *  manifestation  ' 
shall  hereafter  notice  under  another  head  ($  530),  the  aitiitce 
entire  failure. 

h,  **  On  another  occasion,  we  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at  ahoiua  afe' 
which  two  ladies  were  staying,  who  worked  the  pkindtftte  on  tho 
original  method  (that  of  attaching  to  it  a  pointer,  which  tndicatsd 
letters  and  figures  on  a  card),  and  our  long  previous  knowledge  of 
whom  placed  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  anything  but  ♦r/Adecep- 
tion.      Ouo  of  them  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  reality  df  her  inter- 
eourso  with  the  spirit- world ;  and  her  *  pl^^nchette  *  was  conttnuaHjr 
at  work  beneath  her  hands,  its  index  pointing  to  successive 
and  figures  on  the  card  before  it,  just  as  if  it  had  been  thai  of  i 
telegraph-dial  acted  on  by  galvanic  oommuuication.     After  having] 
watched  thn  operation  for  tome  time,  and  assured  oureelyes  that  th^l 
answers  she  obtained  to  the  questions  she  put  to  her  *spirttttal* 
Tintants  were  just  what  her  own  sample  and  devout  nature  wouU  j 
iuggett,  we  addressed  her  thus : — •  Foii  belioro  that  your  replies  ax»| 
dictated  to  you  by  your  *  spiritual*  friends,  and  thul  your  hands  i 
the  paaiiTe  vehicles  of  the  '  spiritual '  agency  by  which  the  planchett# ' 
if  dincted  in  spelling  them  out    Wt  helievo,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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the  answers  are  the  products  of  yoiir  own  Brain,  and  that  the  plan- 
chette  is  moved  by  your  own  Muscles.  Now  we  can  test,  by  a  very 
simple  experiment,  whether  ytmr  view  or  oun  is  the  correct  one.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  tUvu^  your  eyes  when  you  ask  your  question,  and 
to  let  us  watch  what  the  planchette  spells  out  ?  If  '  the  spirits '  guide 
it,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  as  well  when  your 
eyes  are  shut,  as  when  they  are  open.  If  the  table  is  moved  by  your 
own  hands,  it  will  not  give  definite  replies  except  under  the  guidance 
of  your  own  vision.'  To  this  appeal  our  friend  replied  that  she 
could  not  think  of  making  such  an  experiment,  as  *  it  would  show  a 
want  of  faith ; '  and  all  our  arguments  and  persuasions  could  only 
bring  her  to  the  point  of  asking  the  spirits  whether  she  might  comply 
with  our  request.  The  reply  was,  *  No. '  She  then,  at  our  continued 
urgency,  asked  *Why  not?'  The  reply  was,  *Want  of  faith*' 
Putting  a  still  stronger  pressure  upon  her,  we  induced  her  to  ask, 
'Faith  in  what?'     The  reply  was,  'In  God.' 

c.  "Of  course,  any  further  appeal  in  that  quarter  would  have  been 
useless ;  and  we  consequently  addressed  ourselves  to  our  other  fair 
friend,  whose  high  culture  and  great  general  intelligence  had  pre- 
pared her  for  our  own  rationalistic  explanation  of  marvels  which  had 
seriously  perplexed  her.  Eor  having  been  engaged  a  short  time 
before  in  promoting  a  public  movement,  which  had  brought  her  into 
contact  with  a  number  of  persons  who  had  previously  been  strangers 
to  her,  she  had  asked  questions  respecting  them,  which  elicited  replies 
that  were  in  many  instances  such  as  she  declar^  to  be  quite  un- 
expected by  herself, — specially  tending  to  inculpate  some  of  her 
coadjutors  as  influenced  by  unworthy  motives.  After  a  little 
questioning,  however,  she  admitted  to  us  that  she  had  previously 
entertained  lurking  suspicions  on  this  point,  which  she  had  scarcely 
even  acknowledged  to  herself,  far  less  made  known  to  others;  and 
was  much  relieved  when  we  pointed  out  that  the  planchette  merely 
revealed  what  was  going  on  in  the  under'Stratum  of  Tier  own  mind. 
Her  conversion  to  our  view  was  complete,  when,  on  her  trying  the 
working  of  the  planchette  with  her  eyes  shut^  its  pointer  went  astray 
(iHogether.*' — {Quarterly  Beview,  Oct.  1871,  p.  315.) 

253.  It  is  often  cited  as  a  proof  that  the  performers  are  noi 
expressing  by  involuntary  muscular  actions  what  is  patising  in 
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*.heir  own  minds,  that  the  answers  giyea  by  the  tables  are  noe 
Jbtoim  to  aifjr  ofikemadm^  though  hut^wn  to  «Miitf  ^ther  permm  m  ike 
room.  Of  this  an  instance  was  early  recorded  by  ^tr.  Godfrey, 
whi^  ootreeponda  in  all  eesential  parttculazs  with  cases  repeatedly 
desmbed  to  the  Writer  by  penons  in  whose  Tencity  he  oouU 
plaee  confidence : — 

a,  **  I  procured  an  ftlph&bet  on  a  board,  such  at  is  naed  in  a 
National  School ;  this  board  I  laid  down  on  the  floor  at  some  UtHo 
distance  from  the  table,  and  I  lay  down  on  the  groni^d  beside  it.  I 
tihen  requeeted  one  of  the  three  penone  at  the  table  to  command  it 

to  ^leQ  the  Christian  names  of  Mr.  L ,  of  B ,  by  lifting  np 

the  leg  next  him  aa  I  pointed  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
SQOcesaion.  He  did  so,  and  I  began  to  point,  keeping  the  pointer 
abomt  three  seconds  on  each  letter  in  auooesaion  (I  must  sa}%  that 
neither  of  the  three  pereons  at   the  table  had  erer  heard  of  Mr. 

L ;  and  B is  150  miles  from  thia  place).     When  I  anited 

at  O,  they  said,  '^Thafs  it;  the  table  is  lifUng  its  leg.'*  When 
I  came  to  E,  it  rose  again;  and  In  this  way  it  spelt  '*  George  Feto,"^ 
which  waa  quite  correct. 

h.  So,  again,  the  late  I>r*  Hare,  an  American  Chsanist  and  Phy- 
sicist of  some  repntation,  thonght  that  he  had  obtained  a  frtdm 
oftrimmial  proof  of  the  immortdUiy  of  lAe  ooid  (I)  by  means  ol  aa 
^paratns  by  whidi  the  answeia  oontmnnicated  thronigji  &m 
**  Qwdinm^  were  spelled  out  by  a  hand  pdnting  to  an  alphahei-dial 
which  waa  hidden  from  bar  eyes.  But  it  is  dear  from  his  nartatm 
of  the  expemaent,  that  her  eyes  were  fixed  npon  the  persoa  to  ' 
the  ezpeeled  answer  was  known,  and  that  bar  moreaui 
gmdid  by  ^  indicationa  she  reoaiTed  &om  hi*  Inrohtntary  i 


254*  Sodh  ** moteaiCDts  of  exprmloii*  eoostitnte  another  fwiy 
caiioos  Ohatratjoci  of  the  geoetal  prin^ple  of  Idea-mctor  adm. 
For  the  ataia  of  cz|ieetaal  attanlioo  from  vUdt  Ibcy  ptootti 
is  ilnsoei  alwayi  mtsad  np  witk  eoiaa  digiea  of  naslieanf  eseite* 
asat  ({  265)  ;  and  theiw  ire  many  parsoiia  who  iwmoi^  by  tha 
t  ot  ToUtiOQil  cpntn^  refrain  fhaoi  Aowiqg  wliai 
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is  the  letter  or  figure  thej  expect^  when  the  pointer  comes  to  it. 
Still  more  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case,  when  the  questioner  is  not 
on  his  guard  against  this  source  of  fallacy ;  so  that^  unless  a  screen 
be  interposed  between  the  "medium"  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
answer  is  known,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  its  being  derived 
from  any  other  source  than  Ais  mind.  This  source  of  fiillacy  was 
very  early  foimd  out  by  a  sagacious  observer,  when  "spirit 
rapping"  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mnu 
Hayden : — 

a.  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  having  formed  his  own  conclusions  on  the 
matter,  from  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Hayden's  per- 
formances from  those  who  had  witnessed  them,  took  an  opportunity 
of  personally  testing  their  correctness,  with  the  most  satisfiEustory 
teeult.  He  considered  that  Mrs.  Hayden  probably  derived  her  indi- 
cations as  to  the  times  at  which  to  "rap,"  frt>m  some  involuntary 
sign  given  by  the  questioner,  when  his  pointer  had  arrived  at  the 
letter  which  should  form  the  next  component  of  the  expected  answer; 
this  sign  being  either  an  unusual  delay  in  passing  to  the  next  letter, 
or  some  slight  look  or  gesture  which  would  be  perceived  by  an 
observer  habitually  on  the  watch  for  such  indications.  Accordingly, 
by  purposely  giving  such  indications,  he  caused  Mrs.  Hayden  to  rap 
out  answers  of  the  most  absurdly  erroneous  character,  to  a  series  of 
questions  which  he  had  previously  written  down,  and  which  he  had 
also  communicated  to  another  member  of  the  party,  for  the  sake  of 
negativing  any  subsequent  charge  of  imfedmess  that  might  be  raised 
against  him ;  the  only  trut  reply  being  the  one  given  to  the  final 
question — "Is  Mrs.  Hayden  an  impostor?"  to  which  the  answer 
was  given  by  unhesitating  raps,  as  his  pointer  came  upon  the 
letters  Y,  B,  8. 

h.  The  truth  of  this  view  of  the  case  was  soon  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  many  similar  experiments ;  and  a  long  series  of  ludicrous 
replies  could  be  given,  which  were  spelled-out  on  various  occasions 
by  the  direction  of  waggish  questioners.  It  thus  became  clear  that 
the  raps  were  made  by  the  "medium"  herself  (it  having  been 
proved  that  the  sounds  can  be  produced  by  a  movement  in  the  foot, 
which  shall  not  be  perceptible  even  to  those  who  are  watching  \i\ 
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aad  that  iHe  deiiyed  lior  indications  from  Hit  proinpUuga  »upftlied  by 
thr  qufstwners  themMelvcM,  howcvtr  unhitadionaUy  and  nrn  uncojuciouity 
on  ifnir  own  parts.  And  thia  concluBion  was  fully  borne  out  hy  a 
comparison  of  the  conditions  under  which  ^Irs.  Hayden  was 
most  Biiccessfol,  with  those  under  which  her  failures  (for  many 
fuilurea  there  wore)  took  place.  It  was  uniformly  found  that  thoa^ 
whose  questions  had  been  most  accurately  and  completely  answered 
weire  persons  of  excitable  temperament  and  domonstratiTe  habits, 
who  wero  accustomed  to  signify  mor^  or  less  of  what  was  passing  in 
their  minds  by  the  automatic  movements  of  gesture,  expression,  &o. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  to  whom  **the  spirits"  would  give  no 
information,  wero  persons  of  comparatively  imperturbable  nature^ 
possessing  considerable  command  over  their  muscles,  and  habitually 
yielding  very  little  to  those  influences  which  so  strongly  manifest 
themselves  in  individuals  of  the  opposite  temperament.  And  on  one 
oocasiOD,  an  eminent  man  of  science,  who  belongs  to  the  formor 
category,  but  also  possesses  a  very  strong  wLU, — having  been  at  Ent 
much  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  the  replies  to  certain  questioiu 
which  he  had  ptit  (not  being  at  that  time  cognizant  of  the  ratiQtutlf 
of  the  operation),  but  having  observed  that  none  could  be  furnished 
to  a  gontlemau  whoso  temperament  was  of  the  opposite  kind, — made  m 
eecond  trial,  with  the  strong  determination  to  prevent  any  indication 
escaping  him  of  the  times  at  which  he  expected  the  **raps;"  which 
trial  was  as  complete  a  failure  on  Mrs*  Hayden's  part,  aa  Iha  fini 
had  been  a  success* 

255,  The  following  is  a  more  recent  case  of  the  same  kind,  relating 
to  another  American  professional  "  medium,"  whose  gifts  (like 
those  of  Mrs.  Hay  den)  chiefly  lay  in  playing  on  the  credulity  of 
auch  aa  lent  themselves  to  his  clever  deceptiuns  : — 

a,  **  We  were  requested  by  a  lady  who  had  known  Mr.  Fostw  m 
AmifMm,  to  accompany  her  and  her  son-in-law  (an  eminent  Xjondon 
PkyaldMi)  on  a  visit  to  X£r.  Foster,  who  had  arrived  in  London  only 
a  few  days  previously.  Wo  were  not  introduced  to  him  by  narne^ 
and  we  do  not  think  that  he  could  have  had  any  opportunity  of  know- 
ing our  person.  Kevertheleas,  he  not  cmly  anawared,  in  a  variety  of 
modes,  the  questions  we  put  to  him  reepecting  the  time  and  cauas  of 
the  death  of  several  of  our  departed  friends  and  relativea,  whoea  aaaifa 
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wo  bad  written  down  on  alips  of  paper  wMcli  had  been  folded- up  and 
crumpled  into  pellets  before  being  placed  in  bis  bauds ;  but  he 
btxraght  out  namea  aod  dates  correctly,  in  large  red  letters,  on  hi  a 
baro  arm,  the  redness  being  produced  by  the  turgescence  of  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  skin,  and  passing  away  after  a  few  minutes,  like  a  bluab. 
W©  must  own  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  at  the  time  by  this 
performance  ;  but  on  subsequently  thinking  it  over,  we  could  see  that 
Mr.  Foster's  divining  power  was  probably  derived  from  his  having 
acquired  the  faculty  of  interpreting  the  movements  of  the  top  of  a  pen 
or  pencil,  though  the  fnini  and  what  was  written  by  it  was  hid  from 
his  sight*  with  the  aid  of  an  observing  power  sharpened  by  practice/ 
which  enabled  him  to  guide  his  own  movements  by  the  indications 
unconscioualy  given  by  ourselves  of  the  answers  we  expected.  For 
though  we  were  fully  armed  with  the  knowledge  which  had  been 
acquired  of  the  source  from  which  Mrs,  Kay  den  drew  her  inspiration, 
and  did  our  utmost  to  repress  every  sign  of  anticipation,  we  came,  on 
reflection,  to  an  assured  convictioo  that  Mr.  Foster  had  been  keen- 
sighted  enough  to  detect  such  signs,  notwithstanding  our  attempt 
to  bade  him.  For,  having  asked  him  the  month  of  the  death  of  a 
friend,  whose  name  had  previously  appeared  in  red  letters  on  his  arm» 
and  the  ytar  of  whose  death  had  also  been  correctly  indicated  in 
another  way,  be  desired  us  to  take  up  the  alphabet- card  and  to  point 
to  the  successive  letters.  This  we  did,  as  mt  Mieved^  with  pendulum- 
like regularity ;  nevertheless,  distiiict  raps  were  heard  at  the  letters 
J,  V,  When,  however,  on  the  next  repetition,  we  came  to  i^,  m,  n, 
Mr.  Foster  was  obviously  baffled.  He  directed  us  to  **  try  back  ^*  two 
or  three  times,  and  at  last  confessed  that  he  could  not  certainly  tell 
whether  the  month  was  Jane  or  Ju!^,  The  secret  of  this  was,  that 
we  did  not  ottrstlvcs  rexoUfH* 

h.  **  Wishing  to  clear  up  the  matter  further,  we  culled  on  Mr*  Foster, 
revealed  ourselves  to  him  in  prttprid  prrtiond,  and  asked  him  if  ho 
would  object  to  meet  a  few  scientific  investigators,  who  should  be 
allowed  to  subject  his  powers  to  fair  teats.  As  he  professed  his 
readinees  to  do  so,  we  brought  together  such  a  meeting  at  our  own 
houae ;  and  previously  to  Mr.  Foster^s  arrival,  we  explained  to  our 
friends  the  arrangements  we  proposed.     One  of  these  was,  that  one 

•  To  what  a  piti:lj  of  keenness  and  rapidity  this  dUctming  power  nmj  be 
brooght  by  the  spocial  education  of  it  tuia  been  already  ihown  (§  1 85). 
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of  the  party  should  sit  outside  the  **  circle/*  and  should  deroto  himself 
to  obserriiig  and  recording  all  that  passed,  without  taking  any  port 
whatereir  in  the  performance.  Another  was,  that  instead  of  writing 
down  names  on  slips  of  paper,  whilst  sitting  at  the  table  within 
Mr.  Foster's  Tiew,  we  should  write  them  at  a  sido- table,  with  our 
backs  turned  to  him.  On  explaining  these  arrangements  to  Mr, 
Foster,  he  immediately  said  that  the  first  could  not  be  permitted,  for 
that  every  person  present  mmt  form  part  of  the  circle.  To  the  second 
he  made  no  objection.  After  handing  him  our  slips  of  paper  carefully 
foldod-up,  wo  took  our  seats  at  the  table,  and  waited  for  the  announce- 
ment of  spiritual  visitors.  Tho  only  one,  howoTer,  who  presented 
bimself  during^  an  hour's  aSancc^  was  the  epirit  of  our  own  old  master, 
whose  name  Mr.  Foster  might  very  readHy  have  learned  previously, 
but  about  whom  he  could  give  no  particulars  whatever.  Soi  out  vf 
the  names  itritttn  on  the  papers  was  revealed, 

c.  "The  patience  of  our  friends  being  exhausted^  they  took  their 
leave ;  but  as  Mr.  Foster's  carriage  had  been  ordered  for  a  later  hour» 
w©  requested  him  to  sit  down  again  with  the  members  of  our  own 
fkmily.  '  Now,'  we  said,  *  that  ^ese  incredulous  philosophers  are  gone, 
perhaps  the  spirits  will  favour  us  with  a  visit/  We  porpoeely  fol- 
lowed his  lead,  as  on  our  first  interview,  and  evorything  went  on  mm 
BuooeaBfiilly  as  on  that  oocaaion ;  until,  whilst  the  name  of  a  relative 
we  had  recently  lost  was  being  8x>elled  out  on  our  alphabet-card,  the 
raps  $udden!y  ceased  on  the  interposition  of  a  large  music-book,  which 
waa  set-up  at  a  preconcerted  signal  00  as  to  hide  the  top  as  well  as  the 
bottom  of  our  pointer  from  Mr.  Fo«ter*8  eyes* — loathing  could  more 
oonclusively  prove  that  Mr.  Foster's  knowledge  was  derived  from 
obeoETvation  of  the  movements  of  the  pointer,  although  be  could  only 
see  the  portion  of  it  not  hidden  by  the  card,  which  was  so  held  as  to 
eoooeal  the  lower  part  of  it ;  aua  nothing  could  be  a  better  illustra* 
tion  of  the  principle  of  *  unoonadous  ideo- motor  action/  than  the 
i»Ctf  thtit  whiist  tve  tcere  most  eart fully  ahstainiiig  from  any  pause  or 
hokfrcm  whieh  he  might  derive  piidanettt  «^  ^«'<'  efwhlfd  him  to  divine  the 
inswtr  tw  expected, — The  trick  by  which  the  red  letters  were  produced 
wtm  diaoovered  by  the  inquiries  of  our  fnedicol  friends." — {Quarterly 
Btvtew,  October,  1871.  p.  332.) 

It  ta  further  asserted,  however,  that  the  tables  or  ptandietUs 
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often  give  true  answers  to  questions  proposed  to  them  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  though  none  of  the  parties  present  may  have  any 
knowledge  of  what  the  answers  should  be;  but  this,  if  it  be 
really  so,  is  not  only  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  Physiological 
doctrines  hei*e  advanced,  but  affords  a  curious  illustration  and 
extension  of  them.  For,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  impressions 
of  which  we  were  once  conscious,  though  we  have  entirely  lost  our 
recollection  of  them,  may  direct  our  trains  of  thought  in  Delirium 
and  Dreaming,  or  may  even,  as  in  Somnambulism,  govern  our 
actions ;  so  does  it  seem  quite  reasonable  to  attribute  the  move- 
ments by  which  the  table  gives  its  answers,  to  impressions  left 
by  past  ideas  upon  the  Cerebrum,  which  may  express  themselves 
through  the  muscular  system,  without  any  consciousness  of  their 
existence  on  the  part  of  the  operator  (§  425). 

257.  To  this  same  category  are  doubtless  to  be  referred  a  large 
number  of  those  actions  of  Mesmeric  "subjects,"  which  have 
been  considered  by  some  as  most  unequivocal  indications  of  the 
existence  of  an  agency  sui  generis^  whilst  by  others  they  have 
been  r^arded  as  the  results  of  intentional  deception.  Many  of 
them  are  of  a  kind  which  the  Will  could  not  feign,  being  violent 
convulsive  movements,  such  as  no  voluntary  effort  could  produce  : 
but  the  Mesmeric  " subject '*  being  previously  "possessed"  with 
the  expectation  that  certain  results  will  follow  certain  actions 
(as,  for  instance,  that  convidsive  movements  will  be  brought  on 
by  touching  a  piece  of  "  mesmerized"  metal),  and  the  whole  nervous 
power  being  concentrated,  as  it  were,  upon  the  performance,  the 
movements  follow  when  the  "  subject "  believes  the  conditions  to 
have  been  fulfilled,  whether  they  have  been  or  not  (§  518). — ^Theso 
facts  were  most  completely  established  by  the  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer  himself ;  and 
whilst  they  demonstrate  the  unreality  of  the  supposed  "mesmeric" 
influence  (so  far,  at  least,  as  this  class  of  phenomena  is  concerned), 
they  also  prove  the  position  here  contended  for;  namely,  the 
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sufficiency  of  the  state  of  txpeciant  attentloti,  in  those  whose 
Minds  am  be  completely  "  possessed  "  by  it,  to  produce  effects  of 
the  Biime  nature  with  those  which  are  induced  in  Hysterical  sub- 
jects by  Emotional  excitement  ( §  270). 

258.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  ranked  a  variety  of  still  more 
aberrant  actions^  barderiDg  on  Insanity,  of  which  the  Hittt^iry  of 
Mankind  in  successive  ages  furnishes  us  with  abundant  examples  : — 
what  is  common  to  all  being  the  entire  "  possession  **  of  those 
who  perform  them  by  some  strongly-eicited  dominant  idea^  the 
intensity  of  which  blinds  the  Common  Sense  and  subjugates  the 
Will,  so  Uiat  it  expresses  itself  in  bodily  action  without  tlie  least 
restraint  The  notion  may,  or  may  not^  be  in  iUclf  an  ai:isurd 
one.  It  may  be  confined  to  a  tsingle  individual,  or  it  may  spread 
epidemically  through  a  raidtitttde.  It  may  be  one  that  interests 
the  feelings,  or  it  may  l>e  (though  seldom)  of  a  nature  purely 
intellectual.  The  wild  but  transient  vagaries  of  religious 
enthusiasm  in  aU  ages, — as  shown  in  the  Pythonic  iuspiratioii  of 
tlie  Delphic  priestesses  ;  the  ecstatic  revelations  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  visionaries;  the  Fliigellant  processions  of  tlje  13th 
atid  14th  centuries;  the  Preaching  epidemic  among  the  Hugue- 
.nots  in  France,  and  more  recently  in  Lutheran  Sweden  ;  the  stTaoge 
performances  of  the  "  oonvulaionnaires  **  of  St  M^ard,  which  haf« 
been  since  almost  paralleled  at  "revivals"  and  '*carop-meetingB;'' 
the  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Age%  the  Tarantism  of 
southern  Italy,  the  Tigretier  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  Leaping-agoa 
of  Scotland  in  later  times,* — are  all,  hke  the  "table- turning**  aQ4 
"  table- talking  **  epidemic,  which  spread  through  almost  the  whole 
civilited  world  in  1852-3,  to  be  ranged  tmder  the  sama  category. 

250.  The  following  account  given  by  Dr.  Hedier  of  tlie  prin- 


*  On  Uie  gpeslsr  anisber  ctf  tbe  lovegoiias  flubjccti,  modi  i 
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cipal  features  of  the  Dancing  Mania  which  spread  through  a  large 
part  of  Middle  Europe  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  those  forms  of  ideo-motor  action  which  are  intensified  by 
emotional  excitement : — 

a.  "In  the  year  1 374,  assemblages  of  men  and  women  were  seen  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  who  had  come  out  of  Germany,  and  who,  united  by 
one  comimon  delusion,  exhibited  to  the  public,  both  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  churches,  the  following  strange  spectacle: — They  formed  circles 
hand  in  hand,  and  appearing  to  have  lost  all  control  over  their  senses, 
continued  dancing,  regardless  of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  together, 
in  wild  delirium,  imtil  at  length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion.  They  then  complained  of  extreme  oppression,  and  groaned 
as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death,  imtil  they  were  swathed  in  clothes  bound 
tightly  round  their  waists ;  upon  which  they  again  recovered,  and 
remained  free  from  complaint  imtil  the  next  attack.  This  practice  of 
swathing  was  resorted  to,  on  account  of  the  tympany  which  followed 
these  spasmodic  ravings;  but  the  bystanders  frequently  relieved 
patients  in  a  less  artificial  manner,  by  thumping  and  trampling  upon 
the  parts  affected.  While  dancing  they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being 
insensible  to  external  impressions  through  the  senses;  but  were 
haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies  conjuring  up  spirits,  whose  names 
they  shrieked  out ;  and  some  of  them  afterwards  asserted  that  they 
felt  as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in  a  stream  of  blood,  which  obliged 
them  to  leap  so  high.  Others,  during  the  paroxysm,  saw  the  heavens 
open,  and  the  Saviour  enthroned  with  the  Virgin  Mary ;  according  as 
the  religious  notions  of  the  age  were  strangely  and  variously  reflected 
in  their  imaginations. 

'*  Where  the  disease  was  completely  developed,  the  attack  com- 
menced with  epileptic  convulsions.  Those  affected  fell  to  the 
ground  senseless,  panting  and  labouring  for  breath.  They  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  and  suddenly  springing  up  began  their  dance  amidst 
strange  contortions. — ^A  few  months  after  this  dancing  malady  had 
made  its  appearance  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  broke  out  at  Cologne,  where 
the  number  of  those  possessed  amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred ; 
and  about  the  same  time  at  Metz,  the  streets  of  which  place  are  said 
to  have  been  filled  with  eleven  hundred  dancers.  Peasants  left  their 
ploughs,  mechanics  their    workshops,    housewives    their    domestic 
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duties,  to  jom  the  wild  rerela  ;  and  1M&  rich  commercial  city  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  ruinous  disorder, 

'*  The  8t  Yitus*8  dance  attacked  people  of  all  stations,  eipecially- 
those  who  led  a  sedentary  life,  imch  as  shoemakers  and  tailors ;  but 
even  the   most   robust  peasants  abandoned   their  laboura   in  their 
fields,  as  if  they  were  poasewed  by  evil  spirits ;  and  those  affected 
were  seen  assembling  indiscriminately,  from  time  to  time,  at  certain 
appointed  places,  and,  unless  prevented  by  the  lookers-on,  continued 
to   dance  without   intermission,    until   their  Tory  last  breath  was 
expended.     Their  fury  and  e^ctravagance  of  demeanour  so  completely 
depriTod  them  of  their  sensas,  that  many  of  them  dashed  their  brains 
out  against  the  walla  and  comers  of  buildings,  or  rushed  headlong 
into  rapid  rivers,  where  they  found  a  watery  grave.     Roaring  and 
foaming  as  they  were,  the  bystanders  could  only  succeed  in  restrain- 
ing thorn  by  placing  benches  and  chairs  in  their  way,  so  that,  by  the 
hi^  leaps  they  were  thus  tempted  to  tol^e,  their  strength  might  bs 
sixhansted.     As  soon  as  this  was  the  cose,  they  fell,  as  it  were, 
lifeless  to  the  ground,  and,  by  very  slow  degrees,  reoorered  their 
strength.     Many  there  were,  who,  even  with  all  this  exertion,  had 
not  expanded  the  violence  of  tho  tempest  which  raged  within  them ; 
but  awoke  with  newly  revived  powers,  and  again  and  again  mixed 
with  the  crowd  of  dancers ;  until  at  length  the  violent  excitement 
of  their  disordered  nerves  was  allayed  by  the  great  involuntary 
exertion  of  their  limbs ;  and  the  mental  disorder  was  calmed  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  body.     The  cure  effected  by  these  stormy  attacks 
was  in  many  cases  so  perfect,   that  some  patients  returned  to  the 
factory  or  the  plough,  as  if  nothing  had  happened*     Others,  on  tho 
contrary,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  folly  by  so  total  a  lots  of  power, 
that  they  could  not  regu&  their  former  healthy  even  by  tho  employ- 
ment of  the  most  strsng^ening  remedies.  "^£^pi<f€*mi>4  of  the  Middtt 
Agt4,  pp,  $7-104,) 

In  this  case  we  see  a  mvtablo  manifestation  of  the  teudenc^r  to 
imilati^n^  which  is,  ia  fact,  the  result  of  the  **hold'*  taken  of  the 
ilmd  by  an  idea  9wjgt$ttd  to  it  (§  550) ;  that  hold  being  the 
atrongor,  in  projxirtion  to  tho  want  of  other  sources  of  healthful 

tivitjr,  as  in  tho  two  following  cases  rektod  by  Zimmerman  : 

A  Nom  in  a  very  large  convent  in  France,  began  to  mow  like  a 
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cat ;  shortly  afterwards  other  nuns  also  mewed.  At  last  all  the  nuns 
began  to  mew  together  every  day  at  a  certain  time,  and  continued 
mewing  for  several  hours  together.  This  daily  cat- concert  continued, 
until  the  nuns  were  informed  that  a  company  of  soldiers  was  placed 
by  the  police  before  the  entrance  of  the  convent,  and  that  the  soldiers 
were  provided  with  rods  with  which  they  would  whip  the  nuns  until 
they  promised  not  to  mew  any  more. 

c.  In  the  15th  Century,  a  Nun  in  a  German  nunnery  fell  to  biting 
all  her  companions.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  all  the  nuns  of 
this  convent  began  biting  each  other.  The  news  of  this  infatuation 
among  the  nuns  soon  spread,  and  excited  the  same  elsewhere ;  the 
biting  mania  passing  from  convent  to  convent  through  a  great  part  of 
Germany.  It  afterwards  visited  the  nunneries  of  Holland,  and  even 
spread  as  far  as  Eome. — {On  Solitude,  Vol.  ii). 

Such  "  dominant  ideas,*'  like  emotions,  very  commonly  decline  in 
intensity,  when  they  expend  their  force  in  action  (§  265),  and  the 
Mind  spontaneously  returns  to  its  previous  condition  :  and  thus  it 
is  that  we  generally  find  these  epidemic  delusions  passing-away  of 
themselves,  without  any  ostensible  cause  for  their  cessation.  Some- 
times, however,  such  an  Idea  may  continue  to  exert  a  dominant 
influence  over  the  whole  of  life ;  and  if  the  conduct  which  it 
dictates  should  pass  the  bounds  of  enthusiasm  or  eccentricity,  we 
say  that  the  individual  is  the  subject  of  Monomania. — The  nature 
of  this  state  will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter  (§  559). 
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2<j0.  Although,  as  we  have  seen  (§§  169, 100)^  tbcre  are  vnTi»8S1 
forma   of  Enioti<nial    sensibility    which  are   directly   cullcil    iiita 
ftctmty  by  S<jnftc-pcrccptions»  yet  those  Emotionid  states  of  Mmd] 
whicli  dii'cctly  or  iii(ltreotly  iletormiiie  a  ^eat  part  of  our  eondiict^  ] 
belong  to  the  level  of  the  Idoiitioiial  consciousncsii ;  bcinj^,  in  fiict, 
the  i-esult  of  the  attiielmient  of  the  feeUii^$  of  pleJiaiire  and  pflin,  I 
and  of  other  forms  uf  emotional  Bcnsibility,  to  certain  classes  t»f  1 
id4^a$,     Thiis  the  Cerebrnm  and  the  Sensoriiim  would  seem  jointly 
concerned   in   their  production ;   for  whilst  the    Cerebral   hemi^ 
spheres  fiimish  the  idmiumaZ  part  of  the  material^  the  Sensory  J 
ganglia  not  only  give  \m  the  conseiousness  of  their  result,  but^ 
iiiTGSt  that  result  with  the  jieouiiar,^V^/t/«^  which  renders  itcapabla 
of  actively  influencing  uur  conduct  as  a  moiive  power.     This  wo  see 
clearly,  when  the  Emotional  state  takes  the  form  of  a  truo  dtam  ;» 
for  w  hen  this  is  folt,  even  as  regards  Uie  gratificatioa  of  a  bodnjrl 
appeUte,  it  involves  the  existence  of  an  idea  qf  the  ohject  of  desiro  ; } 
but  it  is  only  when  this  idea  is  associated  with  the  oootaillp 
tion  of  enjoyment  in  the  act  to  which  it-  relates^  or  of  disoosi^j 
fort  in  the  ubstinciice  from  that  act,  that  it  becomes  an  impelliiigJ 
forco  towards  the  performance  of  it.— All  the  higher  forms  of  I 
Emotional  conscioiigucss  may  be  decomposed  (as  it  seems  to  tJi#i 
Writer)  in  a  similar  manner.     Thufl,  Benevolence  is  the  pleasi 
able  coutempiation  of  the  happiness  or  walikre  of  oUicrs ;  md 
shows  itself  alike  in  ttic  habitual  entertaimnent  of  the  aliatnielor 
geuend  idea,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  conduct  with  a  viowto 
twomote  tilts  resuh  in  any  partieuhir  instonce  on  whicl  the  bene- 
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▼olent  desire  may  be  fixed  So  there  is  a  positive  pleasure,  in 
Bome  ill-constituted  minds,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wwhappiness 
of  others  ;  and  this  (of  which  Dickens's  Quilp  is  an  impersonation) 
we  designate  as  Malevolence.  Combativeness,  again,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  Psychical  attribute,  is  the  pleasurable  idea  of  setting  one's  self 
in  antagonism  with  others. 

There  are  individuals  who  never  manifest  the  least  degree  of 
physical  Combativeness,  who  yet  show  a  remarkable  love  of  opposition 
in  all  their  psychical  relations  with  others.  That  objections  will 
be  raised  by  such  persons  to  any  plan  that  may  be  proposed,  we  can 
always  feel  sure,  though  we  may  not  have  the  remotest  idea  as  to 
what  the  objection  may  be  in  each  particular  case.  Persons  in 
whom  this  tendency  exists  in  a  less  prominent  degree,  are  apt  to  see 
objections  and  difficulties  firsts  although  their  good  sense  may  sub- 
sequently lead  them  to  consider  these  as  of  less  account,  or  to  be 
outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  the  scheme.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are 
spoken-of  as  of  sanguine  temperament,  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
intervening  difficulties,  in  the  pleasurable  anticipation  of  the  resuU, 

So,  Pride  (or  self-esteem)  consists  in  the  pleasurable  contemplation 
of  our  own  superior  excellencies  ;  whilst  the  essence  of  Vanity  (or 
love  of  approbation)  lies  in  the  pleasurable  idea  of  the  applause  of 
others.  Again,  in  Conscientiousness  we  have  the  love  of  right, 
that  is,  the  association  of  pleasure  with  the  idea  of  right ;  Vene- 
ration may  be  defined  as  the  pleasurable  contemplation  of  rank  or 
perfections  superior  to  our  own ;  and  the  source  of  Ambition,  which 
18  in  some  degree  the  antagonistic  tendency,  lies  in  the  pleasur- 
able idea  of  self-exaltation.  In  like  manner,  Hope  is  the  pleasur- 
able contemplation  of  future  enjoyment;  Fear  is  the  painful 
contemplation  of  future  evil ;  and  Cautiousness  is  the  combination 
of  the  desire  to  avoid  anticipated  pain,  with  the  pleasurable  con- 
templation (an  extremely  strong  feeling  in  many  individuals)  of 
precautions  adapted  to  ward  it  off.  —  The  same  view  may  be 
applied  to  the  love  of  Order,  of  Possessions,  of  Coimtry,  of  Wit,  of 
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Humour,  Ac*,  and  to  many  conditions  usually  considered  as  purely 
"""ntellectuaL     And,  in  fact,  the  association  of  any  kind  of  tbat 

nemoiionat  a^nstbtlitf  (§  157)  of  wliich  pleasure  and  pain  affoi-d  the 
sinapleat  type,  with  auj/  idea^  or  c^ow*  of  uhm^  gives  to  it  an  Emo- 
tional character ;  so  that  emotional  states  are  not  by  any  moana 

I  limited  within  the  categories  under  which  Psychologists  have 
attempted  to  range  them, — these  heing,  for  the  most  part,  generic 
temUf  which  oomprehend  certain  grttiips  of  ideas  bearing  more  or 
less  similarity  to  each  other,  but  not  bj  any  means  including  all 
possible  combinations. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  must  he  apparent  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  manifestations  of  eccentricity  and  insanity ;  for  we 
frequently  me  pleasurable  feelings  associating  themselves  with  Ideas, 
which  to  ordinary  minds  appear  indifftrtiit^  or  are  even  regarded  with 
pain  ;  and  thus  are  engendered  Motives  which  exert  a  most  powerful 
inEuenco  over  the  conduct,  and  which »  if  not  kept  in  restraint  by  the 
Will,  render  the  whole  being  their  stave.  Thus  one  weak-minded 
youth  was  driven  to  commit  a  murder,  by  a  passion  for  living  where 
he  oould  see  a  wind-mill ;  and  another  by  a  passion  for  possessing 
himself  of  every  shoe  of  a  particular  kind  which  he  chanced  to  eoe.^ 
It  may  he  also  remarked,  in  this  place,  that  the  impossibility  of 
classing  all  the  Emotional  states  of  mind  under  a  limited  number 
of  categories  constitutes  a  most  seiious  and  fundamental  objection  to 
any  system  which  professes  to  mark-out  in  the  Cerebrum  distinct 
[  seats  for  the  anim&l  propensities ,  moral  feelings,  &o, 

261.  By  those  who  r(*gard  tho  Propensities,  Moral  Feelings,  Acl, 
k  §impU  states  of  mind,  it  is  usually  said  that  their  indulgence  or 
CISC  IS  attended  with  pleasure,  and  the  restraint  of  them  witli 
ipftm*  But,  if  the  view  here  taken  be  correct,  it  is  the  very  oo- 
existenoe  of  pleasurable  or  painful  fttUngt  with  the  idfn  of  a  givoQ 
object,  that  causes  dalrt  or  avemon  as  regards  that  olijcct ;  stnco 
the  mind  instinctively  pursues  what  is  ploiwumble,  and  avoids  mha% 
b  painful  And  thus,  aooording  to  tlie  readiness  witli  which  thew 
dtSirait  classes  of  Ideas  are  oxcited  iu  diiforcnt  minds  (partly 
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depending  upon  original  constitution,  and  partly  upon  the  habitual 
direction  of  the  thoughts),  and  to  the  respective  degrees  in  which 
they  respectively  call-forth  the  diflferent  kinds  of  Emotional  sensi- 
bility (as  to  which  there  is  obviously  an  inherent  difference  amongst 
individuals,  analogous  to  that  which  exists  with  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  excited  by  external  sensations, — sights, 
sounds,  tastes,  odours,  or  contacts),  will  be  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  entertain  them,  the  frequency  with  which  they  will 
present  themselves  before  the  mental  view,  and  the  influence 
they  will  exert  in  the  determination  of  our  conduct, 

262.  The  influence  of  Emotional  conditions,  when  strongly 
excited,  in  directly  producing  involuntary  movements,  is  readily 
explained  on  the  idea  that  the  Sensoiy  Ganglia  act  as  the  centre 
of  all  consciousness,  and  that  the  Axial  Cord  is  the  real  source  of 
all  movement.  For  the  excitement  of  peculiar  states  of  the 
sensorial  centres  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Cerebrum, 
will  just  as  readily  give  rise  to  automatic  movements,  as  the 
excitement  of  similar  states  by  impressions  made  upon  the  organs 
pf  Sense.  And  the  correspondence  is  seen  to  be  very  close, 
when  the  idea  distinctly  reproduces  the  sensorial  state.  Thus, 
the  laughter  excited  by  the  act  of  tickling  is  a  purely  consensual 
movement  (§  79) ;  but,  in  a  very  "ticklish*'  peVson,  the  mere  idea 
of  tickling,  suggested  by  pointing  a  finger  at  him,  is  sufficient  to 
provoke  it. — So,  again,  as  laughter  may  be  excited  by  odd  sights 
or  sounds  which  do  not  in  themselves  excite  any  ideational  state, 
but  which  act  at  once  upon  the  "  sense  of  the  ludicrous,"  the  same 
action  may  be  called-forth  by  the  vivid  recollection  of  these 
occiuTcnces ;  which,  being  attended  with  a  state  of  the  Sensorium 
corresponding  to  that  originally  produced  by  the  sensation,  gives 
rise  to  the  same  involuntary  cachinnation.  But  laughter  may 
also  be  excited  by  ideas  that  are  much  more  removed  from  actual 
sensations  ;  as,  for  example,  by  those  xmexpected  combinations  of 
ideas    of  a  purely  intellectual  nature,   which  wo  designate  as 
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•*  witty ;"  and  here,  too,  we  may  recognizo  the  very  same  modn^ 
operandi.  For  the  mere  sound  or  sigbt  of  the  wordt  exciter  no 
feeling  of  the  ludicrous ;  the  Mcnmtion  must  develope  on  ideaiumal 
change;  and  it  is  the  latter  alone,  which,  reacting  downwards  upon 
the  SeuBoriutDy  and  there  becoming  associated  with  the  Emotional 
sensibility,  excites  tlie  impulse  to  laugh. — The  same  might  be 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  act  of  crying ;  which  nmj 
bo  either  purely  consensual,  bein^  excited  by  painful  senaatioM ; 
or  may  be  induced  by  the  vivid  recollection  of  past  or  the  antloU 
pation  of  future  sensations ;  or  may  be  excited  by  ideas  which 
have  no  dirvct  relation  to  sensational  states, — Again,  the  more- 
ments  which  take  place  under  the  violent  eicitement  of  the  pasueii 
of  anger,  ftre  of  the  same  involuntary  character ;  being  directly 
prompted  by  feelings  which  may  be  called-up  either  by  eitemal 
sensations,  or  by  internal  ideas  that  have  a  like  power  of  excitiiig 
them.  Thus  the  passionate  man  who  receives  a  blow,  iBsttnctively 
maltes  another  blow  in  the  direction  from  which  it  seemed  to  liim 
to  oome,  without  any  thought  of  whether  the  blow  was  accidcotol 
or  intentional ;  while  the  idea  of  an  insult,  which  is  a  soiii^  of 
mental  disturbance,  may  excite  the  very  same  movement,  lUthoagli 
no  bodily  Buffering  had  been  experieooed*  There  are  many  of  Hm 
BMfttBienta  of  Expression  that  are  i«IMMe  in  hke  manner  to 
Mnsorial  states,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful^  which  may  arist 
Ibatik  ideational  as  well  as  from  sensational  conditions.  Thus,  as 
we  liave  seen  (§  156),  the  cheerful  uipeot  of  some  individuals  is 
due  to  •  eeose  of  general  pk^ncal  well-being,  and  is  altogether 
dlMOmposed  hj  anything  which  disturbs  this ;  whilst  in  others,  it 
mmr  pvoeeedi  ttam  a  happy  frame  of  mind  (which  may  be  partfy 
tbe  tesult  of  cingtnal  constitution,  and  partly  of  habitual  mU- 
iltrsetioo)i,  divpostng  tlMBn  to  take  the  cheerful  view  of  ererytUi^ 
HiMl  mihcU  tlieiDsehrei  or  ellM%  aotwithstandisg  (it  nuj  be)  greet 
it  J  disoomlbrL  And  the  lefWM  napeet  of  fj^aom  maj  in  like 
m  prooeed  alike  ftom  bodily  or  from  mental  ungmirnn     ATI 
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these  facts  point,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  that  whether  the 
elementary  states  of  Emotional  sensibility  associate  themselves 
with  Sensations,  with  Perceptions,  or  with  Ideas,  they  are  simple 
modes  of  consciousness,  the  organic  seat  of  which  must  be  in  the 
Sensorial  centres  ;  and  this  corresponds  well  with  the  character  of 
the  purely  Emotional  movements,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Sensori-motor  in  the  directness  with  which 
they  respond  to  the  stimuli  that  excite  them. 

263.  That  the  Emotional  and  Volitional  movements  differ  as  to 
their  primal  sources,  is  obvious,  not  merely  from  the  fiict  that 
they  are  frequently  in  antagonism  with  each  other, — ^the  Will 
endeavouring  to  restrain  the  Emotional  impulse,  and  either  suc- 
ceeding in  doing  so,  or  being  vanquished  by  the  superior  force  of 
the  latter, — but  also  from  the  curious  fact  which  Pathological 
observation  has  brought  to  light,  that  muscles  which  will  still  act 
in  obedience  to  emotional  impulses,  may  be  paralysed  to  volitional, 
and  vice  versd.  Thus,  for  example,  the  arm  of  a  man  affected  with 
paralysis,  which  no  effort  of  his  will  could  move,  has  been  seen  to 
be  violently  jerked  under  the  influence  of  the  emotional  agitation 
consequent  upon  the  sight  of  a  fidend.  And  in  a  case  of  softening 
of  the  Spinal  cord,  the  jerking  movements  which  were  brought-on 
by  the  mere  approach  of  any  one  to  the  patient's  bed,  and  still 
more  strongly  by  putting  a  question  to  him,  were  most  violent  in 
the  lower  limbs,  over  which  he  had  not  the  least  voluntary  power. 
— It  is  in  the  different  forms  of  paralysis  of  the  Facial  nerve,  how- 
ever, which  is  the  one  most  peculiarly  subservient  to  the  move- 
ments of  Expression  (§  195),  that  we  have  the  best  evidence  of  this 
distinctness.  For  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  muscles  supplied 
by  this  ncr\^e  are  paralysed  so  far  as  regards  the  will,  and  yet  are 
still  affected  by  emotional  states  of  mind,  and  take  their  usual 
part  in  the  automatic  actions  of  respiration,  (fee. ;  retaining  also 
their  usual  tension,  so  that  no  distortion  is  apparent  unless 
voluntary  movements  be  attempted.     Thus,  to  select  an  action 
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-whieli  may  be  pcrfomied  citber  oonsensuallr,  emotionaUv,  or 
ToluDtarily,  a  patient  affected  witb  this  form  of  paraljaia  cannot 
elose  tbe  eyelid  by  an  act  of  his  Will,  although  lie  winks  when  he 
feels  the  uneasy  sensation  that  excites  the  action,  and  shuts  the 
lids  when  the  sudden  approach  of  an  object  to  the  eye  excites  the 
fear  of  injury  to  that  oi^gan.  On  the  other  hand^  the  paralyBed 
condition  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  Automatic  and  Emotional 
actions  only,  so  that  the  muscles  lose  their  tension,  the  month  is 
drawn  to  one  side^  the  mOTements  of  expression  are  not  performed^ 
and  there  is  no  inTolnntaiy  winldng  :  yet  the  Will  may  still  exert 
its  accoBtomed  control,  and  may  produce  that  closure  of  the  lids 
which  does  not  take  place  in  respondenoe  to  any  other  impulse/ 

364.  The  Emotions  are  concerned  in  Man,  howerer,  in  many 
ftctions,  which  are  in  themsclres  strictly  voluntary.  Unless  they 
be  80  strongly  excited  as  to  get  the  bettor  of  the  Wil)^  they  do  not 
operate  downwards  upon  the  Automatic  centres,  but  upwards  npoQ 
the  Cerebral;  supplying  the  motit^t  by  which  the  eoarse  of 
thought  and  of  action  is  habituaUy  detenuiucd  (|  3^1).  Thus; 
of  two  individuals  with  difiereatly-constituted  minds,  one  slmll 
jodge  of  everything  through  the  medium  of  a  gloomy  morooe 
temper,  whichf  like  a  darkened  glass,  represents  to  his  judgment 
tiie  whole  world  in  league  to  injure  him  ;  and  his  detfifmioitions 
being  all  based  upon  this  erroneous  view,  its  indications  are  ax- 
Uibited  in  his  actions,  which  are  themselyes,  nevertheless^  of  an 
entirely  Toluntary  character.  On  the  other  hand»  a  person  of  a 
cbeerAil,  benevolent  disposition,  looks  at  the  worid  around  tm 
ilircm^  a  Clande-Lormne^^lass,  seeing  everything  in  its  brighteel 
and  sntmiest  aspect ;  and^  with  intellectual  fiictdties  (it  may  be) 
fwciaely  mmilar  to  those  of  tbe  former  individual,  he  would  ooiba 
to  oppoeite  ooncttudoDB ;  because  the  materials  which  foim  Uie 
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basis  of  his  judgment,  are  submitted  to  it  in  a  very  different  con- 
dition.— Various  forms  of  Moral  Insanity  exhibit  the  same  contrast 
in  a  yet  more  striking  light  (§  o56);  and  the  distinction  between 
the  sane  and  the  insane  is  far  more  difficult  to  draw  in  this  form  of 
mental  disorder,  than  when  Intellectual  perversion  manifests 
itself.  For  wo  not  unfrequently  meet  with  individuals  still  holding^ 
their  place  in  society,  who  are  accustomed  to  act  so  much  on 
impulse  J  and  to  be  so  little  guided  by  the  rational  wiU,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  sane  ;  and  a  very  little  exaggeration  of  such 
impulses  causes  the  actions  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  individual 
himself  or  to  those  around  him,  that  restraint  is  required,  although 
the  intellect  is  in  no  way  disordered,  nor  are  any  of  the  feelings 
perverted.  We  may  often  observe  similar  inconsistencies,  result- 
ing from  the  habitual  indulgence  of  one  particular  feeling,  or  from 
a  morbid  exaggeration  of  it.  The  mother  who,  through  weakness 
of  will,  yields  to  her  instinctive  fondness  for  her  offspring,  in 
allowing  it  gratifications  which  she  knows  to  be  injurious  to  it,  is 
placing  herself  below  the  level  of  many  less  gifted  beings.  The 
habit  of  yielding  to  a  natiuul  infirmity  of  temper  often  leads  into 
paroxysms  of  imgovemable  rage,  which,  in  their  turn,  pass  into  a 
state  of  maniacal  excitement.  The  poor  girl  who  drowns  herself 
after  a  quarrel  with  her  lover,  or  the  nursemaid  who  cuts  the 
throat  of  a  child  to  whom  she  is  tenderly  attached,  because  her 
mistress  has  rebuked  her  for  wearing  too  fine  a  bonnet,  may  bo 
really  labouring  imder  a  "  temporary  insanity "  which  drives  her 
irresistibly  to  a  great  crime  ;  yet,  just  as  the  man  who  commits  a 
murder  in  a  state  of  drunken  frenzy  is  respcmsibU  for  his  irresponsi- 
hlllty  (§  545),  so  is  the  suicide  or  the  murderess,  in  so  far  as  she 
has  habitually  neglected  to  control  the  wayward  feelings  whose 
strong  excitement  has  impelled  her  to  the  commission  ofher  crime. — 
It  not  unfrequently  occurs,  moreover,  that  a  delusion  of  the  intellect 
(constituting  what  is  commonly  known  as  Monomania)  has  had  its 
source  in  a  disordered  state  of  ihe  feelings,  which  have  represented 
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©veiy  oocurrcQce  in  a  wrong  light  to  the  mind  of  tlio  iadividiml 
(§  550),  All  such  cooditions  are  of  extreme  interest,  when  com- 
pared  with  those  which  ai-e  mct-with  anir>ngst  Idiots,  and  in  animala 
enjoying  a  much  lower  degree  of  intelligence :  for  the  result  is 
much  the  same  in  whatever  way  the  balance  between  the  feelings 
and  the  rational  will  (which  13  so  beautifully  adjusted  in  the 
well-ordered  mind  of  Man)  is  disturbed  ;  whether  by  a  diminution 
of  the  Vulitioual  control,  or  by  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  £ma- 
tioos  and  Pasciionfl. 

265,  This  double  mode  of  action  of  the  Emotiona — d<ntnu?ardi 
through  the  nerve-tnmks  upon  the  Muscular  apparatus,  and  also 
upon  many  of  the  Oiganic  functions  (Chap.  XtX.), — and  uptcardi 
upon  those  Cercbml  actions  which  give  rise  to  the  higher  states  of 
Mental  consciousness, — affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  fact 
which  is  practically  familiar  to  most  observers  of  Human  nature  ; 
namely,  that  violent  excitement  of  tlxe  Feelings  moat  speedily  tut 
aides,  when  these  unrestraiucdly  expend  thcjnselves  (so  to  spetk 
in  their  natural  expressions.  Thus  it  may  be  commonly  noticed 
that  those  who  are  termed  demonstrative  persons  are  less  firm  and 
deep  in  tlieir  attachments,  than  those  who  manifest  their  feelings 
lois  :  for,  without  any  real  insincerity  or  intentional  ficklcuoss,  tJie 
strongly-excited  feelings  of  the  former  are  rapidly  calmod^own  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  impulse  to  bodily  action  which  they  haTC 
generated  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  the  very  same  feelings,  acting  inter- 
nally, acquire  a  permanent  place  in  the  Psychical  nature,  and 
habitually  operate  as  motirea  to  the  conduct  So,  again,  {>e»oi:ji 
who  are  ••  quick-temjiered,'*  manifesting  great  iraacibility  upon 
sinaU  pr'\  ,  real  or  supposed,  are  usually  soon  appea^sd^ 

and  tpoc- 1  ^    t  the  affront;  whiUt  many  who  make  little  or  no 

diephiy  of  anger,  are  veiy  apt  to  brood-over  and  ohcrish  theijp 

clings  of  indignation,  and  may  rimit  tlicm  upon  the  unfortiinato 

3t  of  them  on  some  favourable  t>]>portiinity,  long  after  he  had 

««d  that  the  occurrence  whioh  hod  given  rise  to  them  waa 
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forgotten.  There  is  an  instinctive  restlessness,  or  tendency  to 
general  bodily  movement,  in  some  individuals,  when  they  are 
suffering  imder  Emotional  excitement ;  the  indulgence  of  which 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  safety-valve  for  the  excess  of  Nerve-force, 
whilst  the  attempt  at  its  repression  is  attended  with  an  increase  in 
the  exoitement  Most  persons  are  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
sittmg  still  when  they  are  labouring  under  violent  agitation,  and 
of  the  relief  which  is  afforded  by  active  exercise ;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  the  movements  are  such  as  naturally 
express  the  passion  that  is  excited.  Thus  the  combative  propen- 
sities of  the  Irish  peasant  commonly  evaporate  speedily  with  the 
free  play  of  his  shillelagh,  many  irascible  persons  find  great  relief 
in  a  hearty  explosion  of  oaths,  others  in  a  violent  slamming  of  the 
door,  and  others  (whose  excitement  is  more  moderate  but  less 
transient)  in  a  prolonged  fit  of  grumbling. 

a.  This  view  is  most  fully  confirmed  by  certain  phenomena  of 
Insanity.  It  is  a  doctrine  now  generally  received  among  practical 
men,  that  paroxysms  of  violent  Emotional  excitement  are  much  more 
likely  to  subside,  when  they  are  allowed  to  "work  themselves  off" 
freely,  without  any  attempt  at  mechanical  restraint ;  and  maniacal 
patients  are  now  placed,  in  all  well-managed  Asylums,  in  padded 
rooms,  in  which  their  movements  can  do  no  injury  to  themselves  or 
others. — ^The  following  case  was  related  to  the  Writer  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  N.E.,  the  instructor  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
A  half-idiotio  youth  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  that  place,  was  the 
subject  (like  many  in  his  condition)  of  frequent  and  violent 
paroxysms  of  anger ;  and  with  the  view  of  moderating  these,  it 
was  suggested  that  he  should  be  kept  for  some  time  every  day  in 
rather  fatiguing  exercise.  Accordingly  ho  was  employed  for  two 
or  three  hours  daily  in  sawing  wood,  to  which  task  he  made  no 
objection ;  and  the  paroxysms  of  rage  never  displayed  themselves, 
except  on  Sundays,  when  his  employment  was  intermitted.  As 
it  was  considered,  however,  to  be  better  for  him  to  spend  a  part 
of  that  day  in  sawing  wood,  than  to  be  irascible  during  the  whole 
of  it,  his  occupation  was  continued  through  the  entire  week,  wheo 
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lie  became  completely  tamed-down,  and  never  gaye  any  more  trouble 
by  hiB  passionate  displays. 

So,  again,  if  a  ludicrous  idea  be  suggested  to  our  consciousness, 
occasioning  an  impulse  to  laugb,  a  hearty  ''  guffaw  **  generally 
irorks-off  the  excitement,  and  we  may  be  surprised  a  short  time 
afterwards  that  such  an  absurdity  should  have  provoked  our  risi- 
bility; but  if  we  restrain  the  explosion,  the  idea  continues  to 
^  haunt "  us,  and  is  continually  perturbing  our  trains  of  thought 
until  we  have  given  free  vent  to  the  expression  of  it. — ^Again.  it  is 
well  known  that  the  depressing  emotions  arc  oflen  worked-off  by 
a  fit  of  ciying  and  sobbing ;  and  the  "  relief  of  tears  "  seems  mani- 
festly due  to  the  expenditure  of  the  pent-up  nerve-force,  in  the 
production  of  an  increased  secretion.  It  is  noticed  in  this  case, 
too,  that  the  absence  of  any  such  exterual  manifestations  of  the 
depressing  emotions,  gives  them  a  much  greater  influence  up'itn 
the  course  of  thought,  and  upon  the  bodily  state  of  the  individual 
Those  who  really  *•  die  of  grief"  are  not  th«>se  who  are  loud  and 
vehement  in  their  lamentations,  for  their  SL>rrow  is  e^nmionly 
transient,  however  vehement  and  sincere  while  it  lasts  :  \  \\  they 
are  those  who  have  either  designedly  repressed  any  such  i—ni- 
lestations,  or  who  have  experienced  no  tendency  to  their  display  : 
and  their  deep-seated  sorrow  seems  to  exert  the  same  kind  i*f  anti- 
vital  influence  upon  the  Organic  luncti>>ns,  that  is  exercised  more 
violently  by  "shock"  (§  41};  producing  their  entire  cessation 
without  any  structural  lesion. 

i.  The  Writer  <moe  heard  the  following  singular  case  of  this  kind : — 
One  of  two  sistera,  oiphana^  who  were  strongly  attached  to  ea.h 
oiKer,  became  the  sabjed  of  ooniumption;  she  was  most  tendirly 
anned  by  her  sister  during  a  long  illneas ;  hut  on  her  de^&th.  ti« 
I  of  giving  way  to  grief  in  the  manner  that  m:-ht  L*ve 
,  appeared  perfectly  unmoved,  and  acted  almost  as  if 
■d  liafpencd.  About  a  fortnight  after  her  sister^s  dea'Ji^ 
h»VM  tend  dead  in  her  bed;  yet  ^oither  had  there  been 
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any  symptoms  during  life,  nor  was  there  any  post-mortem  appear- 
ance, which  in  the  least  degree  accounted  for  this  eyent,-— of  which 
no  explanation  seems  admissible,  except  the  depressing  influence  of 
her  pent-up  grief  upon  her  frame  generally,  through  the  Neryous 
system. 

266.  The  influence  of  Emotional  excitement  may  operate 
upon  the  Muscles,  however,  not  only  in  giving-rise  to  the 
movements  which  it  directly  calls  forth,  but  also  in  affecting  the 
power  of  the  Will  over  the  muscular  system,  by  intensifying  or 
weakening  its  action.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  imder  the 
strong  influence  of  one  class  of  feelings,  the  Will  can  effect  results 
such  as  the  individual  would  scarcely  even  attempt  in  his  calmer 
moments ;  whilst  the  influence  of  another  class  of  feelings  is  exer- 
cised in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  weakening  or  evea 
paralysing  the  force  which  was  previously  in  full  activity. 

It  must  be  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one,  that,  when  fir%t 
attempting  to  perform  some  new  kind  of  action,  the  power  we  feel 
capable  of  exerting  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  degree  of  our 
<u9wrancjt  of  success.  Of  this  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  process 
of  learning  to  swim;  which  is  greatly  facilitated,  as  Dr.  Franklin 
pointed-out,  by  our  flrst  taking  means  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
buoyancy  of  our  bodies  in  the  water,  by  attempting  to  pick  up  an 
object  from  the  bottom.  And  every  one  is  aware  of  the  assistance 
derived  from  the  encouragement  of  others,  when  we  are  ourselves 
doubtful  of  our  powers;  and  of  the  detrimental  influence  of  dis- 
couragement or  suggested  doubt,  even  when  we  previously  felt  a 
considerable  confidence  of  success.  Of  the  almost  superhuman, 
strength  and  agility  with  which  the  body  seems  endowed,  when  the 
whole  energy  is  concentrated  upon  some  Nervo-muscular  effbrt, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  an  overpowering  emotion,  the 
following  remarkable  example  has  been  communicated  to  the  Writer 
by  a  gentleman  on  whom  he  can  place  fall  reliance,  and  who  was 
personally  cognizant  of  the  fact : — An  old  cook-maid,  tottering  with 
age,  having  heard  an  alarm  of  fire,  seized  an  enormous  box  con- 
taining her  whole  property,  and  ran  down  stairs  with  it,  as  easily  as 
she  would  have  carried  a  dish  of  meat.     After  the  fire  had  been 
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extinguisbed,  eho  could  not  lift  tho  box  a  hair*«  breadtb  from  the 
ground,  and  it  ro quired  two  men  to  convey  it  up^tnira  again* 

2G7.  But  tbe  same  Emotion  does  not  always  act  in  the  same  mode : 
tbu8>  the  fear  of  danger  may  nerve  one  man  to  tbe  mo«t  daring 
and  vigorooa  efforts  to  avert  it,  wbikt  another  is  rcndcivd  power- 
less, and  gives-way  to  unavailing  lametitatious ;  and  tbe  ardent 
anticipation  of  success  may  so  unsettle  the  determinative  energy* 
of  one  aspinmt,  aa  to  prevent  bira  from  attaining  bis  object,  whibt 
another  may  only  be  sustained  by  it  in  the  toikomo  struggle  of 
which  it  is  tbe  fimU  reward.  Now  in  order  that  this  variety  may 
be  expbiined,  and  tbe  modnt  operandi  of  the  Emotions  on  strictly 
Volitional  actions  m^y  be  duly  comprcbendedt  we  must  here  state 
two  of  tbe  essentijd  conditions  of  the  latter :  one  of  which  ia^  tliat 
there  should  be  not  merely  a  distinct  conception  of  the  purpose 
t<i  be  attained^  Ijut  also  a  bebef  that  the  purpose  ivill  or  at  least 
may  bo  attained ;  wbihit  the  other  is,  that  tbe  attention  should 
bo  to  a  great  extent  withdrawn  from  other  objects,  and  should 
be  concentrated  upon  that  towards  which  tbe  Will  is  dinscted. 
The  following  cases  illustrate  these  principles  : — 

o.  The  Writer  well  remcmbera  being  among  those,  who,  forty  year* 
ago,  tested  tbe  validity  of  tbo  statement  put- forth  in  Sir  D,  Brewiter*s 
*'  Natural  Magic/^  that  four  persons  can  lift  a  full-sized  individual 
from  the  ground,  high  into  the  air,  with  the  greatest  facility,  providc?d 
thoy  all  take-in  a  full  breath  previously  to  the  eflurt,  tlie  person 
lifted  doing  tbe  sam©.  He  could  readily  understand  upon  Physio- 
logical principles,  that  a  full  Inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  lifUrg 
would  have  a  cert;iin  degree  of  efficacy  in  augmenting  their  Xorvo- 
niuaculiii  power ;  but  he  could  not  perceive  how  the  performance  of 
the  same  act  by  the  per$on  li/tfd  could  have  any  appreciable  effect ; 
and  while  many  of  his  acquaintances  assured  him  that,  when  all  the 
conditions  were  duly  observed,  the  body  went  up  **like  a  feather/* 
and  that  they  fell  satisded  of  being  able  to  support  it  upon  the  pointt 
of  thair  fingers,  he  found  his  own  experience  quite  difTorent  Hence 
ne  te  the  oonclusioio,  alter  mudk  ebservation,  that  the  fiicility 
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afforded  by  this  method  entirely  depended  npon  the  degree  in  which 
it  fulfilled  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  namely,  the  fixation  of 
the  attention  upon  the  effort,  and  the  conviction  of  the  success  of  the 
method.  Whenever  the  attention  was  distracted,  and  confidence 
weakened  by  scepticism  as  to  the  result,  the  promised  assistance  was 
not  experienced. 

h.  The  following  little  circumstance,  communicated  to  the  Writer  by 
a  friend,  is  a  very  characteristic  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 
This  gentleman  related  that,  haying  been  accustomed  in  his  boy- 
hood to  play  at  bagatelle  with  other  juniors  of  his  family,  the  party 
was  occasionally  joined  by  a  relative  who  was  noted  for  her  success 
at  the  game,  and  who  was  consequently  much  dreaded  as  an  oppo- 
nent ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  she  was  about  to  take  her 
turn  against  him,  he  roguiaihly  exclaimed,  **  Now,  aunty,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  make  a  hit ;  '*  the  effect  of  which  suggestion  was, 
that  she  missed  every  stroke, — and  not  only  at  that  turn,  but  through 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

2G8.  Since,  then,  there  is  nothing  which  tends  so  much  to  the 
success  of  a  Volitional  effort  as  a  confident  expectation  of  it» 
success,  whilst  nothing  is  so  likely  to  induce  failure  as  the  appre- 
hension of  it,  and  since  the  tendency  of  the  cheerful  or  joyous 
Emotions  is  to  suggest  and  keep-alive  the  favourable  anticipations, 
whilst  that  of  the  depressing  emotions  is  to  bring  before  the  view 
all  the  chances  of  failure,  the  former  will  increase  the  power  of  the 
Volitional  effort,  and  the  latter  will  diminish  it.  And  they  exert  also 
a  direct  influence  on  the  Physical  powers,  through  the  oi^gans  of  cir- 
culation and  respiration  ;  the  heart's  impulses  being  more  vigorous 
and  regular,  and  the  aeration  of  the  blood  being  more  effectually 
performed,  in  the  former  of  these  conditions  than  in  the  latter. — But 
an  altogether  contrary  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  operation  of 
these  two  classes  of  Emotions  on  the  concentrative  power.  For 
the  more  completely  the  mental  energy  can  be  brought  into  one 
focus,  and  all  distracting  objects  excluded,  the  more  powerful  will 
be  the  Volitional  effort ;  and  the  effect  of  emotional  excitement  will 
thus  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  Intellectual  constitution 
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which  the  indivithial  maj  happen  to  possess.  For  if  he  have  & 
considerable  power  of  Abstraction  and  Concentration,  and  a  full 
conviction  that  he  has  selected  the  beat  or  the  only  means  to 
accompliah  hia  ^nA^  tJic  iiiteusest  fear  of  the  consequences  of  failure 
will  only  incrta^c  the  fnrce  of  the  motive  which  prompts  the  effort; 
and  the  whole  energy  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  will  be  put 
forth  in  the  attempt.  In  a  man  of  this  temperament^  the  most 
joyous  anticipation  of  success  will  produce  no  abatement  of  his 
efforts,  no  distraction  of  his  attention,  but  will  rather  tend  to  keep 
him  steady  to  his  purpose  until  it  diall  have  been  accomplished* 
But  the  miod  which  is  deficient  in  concentrativo  power  ia 
lamentably  deranged  by  any  kind  of  I^jnotional  excitement,  in 
the  performance  of  any  Volitional  effort  For  the  fear  of  failure 
IS  constantly  suggesting  to  him  new  dititresscSi  weakens  Us 
confidence  in  any  method  suggested  for  his  action,  and  makes 
him  direct  his  attenttouj  not  to  some  iixcd  plan  as  the  beat 
or  the  only  feasible  one,  but* to  any  and  every  meaaa  that 
may  present  a  chance  of  success,  or  may  even  ser\^o  to  avert 
hiM  thoughts  from  the  dreaded  catastrophe ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  handy  the  joyous  anticipation  of  success  leads  him  to 
allow  his  thoughts  to  direct  themselves  towards  all  its  agree* 
able  ctmsegumceif  instead  of  fixing  his  lutellectual  and  Yoli* 
tional  energy  upon  the  mmm  by  which  that  8Ucc<:'88  is  to  bo 
attained. 

2G9.  Wo  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  influence  Mhkh  the  WtU 
has  upon  the  Emotions  [ — a  subject  of  the  highest  inipoi*tance  m 
r^^ard  to  the  direction  of  thf  ctirrttif  a/  thmt^^ht  and  the  d^i^rmma* 
iwn  of  our  adiom.  That  tho  Will  Aa*  such  a  power,  is  recciguiacd 
in  those  common  forms  of  admuniti»>n^  **  Control  your  padaloDfl^** 
**  Govern  your  tempar/'  and  the  like*  But  the  success  of  its 
exertion  will  maiuly  depend  upon  the  judiciouaoess  of  the  modi  la 
which  it  in  attcfnptcd;  and  henv  as  it  seems  to  tho  Writ^ 
^  awistaitce  is  gained  from  the  Phyaiological  method  of  study 
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which  it  has  been  his  aim  to  develope. — In  the/r«<  place,  it  may 
be  imhesitatingly  affirmed  that  the  Will  has  no  direct  power  over 
the  emotional  Sensibility.  We  can  no  more  avoid  feeling  menial 
**  hurt,'*  than  wo  can  avoid  feeling  hod^y  "  hurt."  But  we  have 
exactly  the  same  power  of  wvthdrawing  the  attention  from  the 
mental  "  hurt,"  that  we  have  of  withdrawing  it  from  bodily  pain 
(§  124),  by  determinately  fixing  it  upon  some  other  object ;  and  this 
is  the  mode  in  which  (as  all  experience  shows)  the  passions  of 
Children,  which  are  often  excited  to  a  degree  that  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  exciting  cause,  and  are  but  little  dependent  upon 
Ideational  states,  are  most  readily  controlled. 

The  difference  between  a  judicious  and  an  injudicious  Mother 
or  Nurse  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  ways  in  which  they  respectively 
deal  with  the  most  familiar  incident  of  Child-life.  When  the  little 
one  falls  down  and  hurts  itself,  and  sets  up  the  loud  cry  of  pain  and 
alarm,  there  are  (as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  used  to  say),  three  courses  open, 
— to  soothe  and  '  coddle,'  to  rebuke  and  frighten,  and  to  distract  the 
attention  by  the  interposition  of  some  new  object  attractive  enough 
to  engage  it.  Now,  the  first  method,  however  kindly  meant,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  making  the  Child  attend  to  its  hurt,  ax^d  of  thus 
intensifying  the  feelings  connected  with  it;  which,  being  the  very 
thing  to  be  avoided,  should  never  be  had  recourse  to  unless  the  injury 
is  really  serious.  The  second  no  doubt  gives  a  motive  to  self- 
control;  but  that  motive  is  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  adding 
a  sense  of  io justice  to  the  smart  of  the  injury.  Whilst  the  third,  by 
leading  the  Child  to  transfer  its  attention  to  a  more  vivid  and 
pleasurable  impression,  affords  time  for  the  smart  to  die  away,  and 
makes  the  child  feel  that  even  when  fresh  it  can  be  disregarded. — Am 
age  advances^  the  judicious  Parent  no  longer  trusts  to  mere  sensory 
impressions  for  the  diversion  of  the  emotional  excitement ;  but  calls 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  Child  such  ideas  and  feelings  as  it  is  capable 
of  appreciating,  and  endeavours  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  upon 
these  until  its  violence  has  subsided.  And  recourse  is  to  be  had  to 
the  same  process,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  check  any  tendency 
to  action  which  depends  upon  the  selfish  propensities ;  appeal  being 
always  made  to  the  highest  motives  which  the  Child  is  capable 
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of  recognisingf  and  lecourse  bomg  bad  to  pimislimciit  on!  j  for  tho 
purpose  of  aupplyiDg  an  uddiilonal  ui  of  motives  "when  all  others  fail. 
Tor  a  time  thia  prooosa  of  external  Suggestion  may  need  to  be 
continually  repeated,  especially  where  there  are  strong  impulfles 
whoae  unworthy  character  calk  for  repression ;  hut  if  it  be  j  udicioualy 
adapted  and  constantly  persevered- in,  a  very  slight  enggeation  seryefl 
to  recall  the  irupcrior  motives  to  the  conflict.  And  in  a  yet  more 
advanced  stage,  the  Child  comoa  to  feel  that  he  has  MmHlf  the 
power  of  recalling  thomi  and  of  controlling  hia  urgent  impulaes  to 
immediate  action. 

270*  In  the  second  pkco,  the  Will  can  exert  itself,  as  already 
fihown,  in  preventing  the  e^prfmon  of  tho  excited  feelings  in  action; 
by  detcrniinatoly  bringing  the  Volitional  control  over  the  musclc« 
to  antagonize  tho  Emotional  impulse, — ^os  in  the  cases  already  cited. 
It  aeems  to  the  Writer,  however,  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  suppression  of  tlie  muscular  expression  of  an  emotion,  represses 
the  emotion  itself;  on  the  contrary,  as  ho  has  already  shown  (§  265), 
the  emotional  rtate  is  more  likely  to  last,  if  it  does  not  vent 
itself  in  action, — unless,  as  sometimes  happens  when  persons  in- 
teutionaly  **  work  themselves  up  into  a  passion,*'  the  muscular 
movements  themselves  operate  rngg^Hivdy  on  the  mind,  so  as  to 
augment,  instead  of  relieving,  the  excitement  (§  494).  This 
reaction  is  very  manifest  in  persona  of  the  Ilytterkal  tcmpcm- 
ment,  who,  cithur  from  an  injudicious  system  of  education^  or 
&om  habitual  want  of  self-control,  or  from  bodily  disordefi  gi^e 
way  to  the  moF.t  exaggerated  and  inconsistent  expressions  Of  their 
feelings, — smiles  and  tears,  laughter  and  sobbing,  licing  strangidy 
intermingled,  and  bemg  excited  by  the  most  trivial  came.  That  the 
deficiency  here  lies  rather  in  the  puwer  of  controlling  the  O^att^hts 
and  fttUn^9,  nither  than  in  that  of  directing  tho  action  of  the 
mu9cU$^  appears  from  the  fact  that  an  Ilysterical  paroxyam  may 
oft*  n  be  kept  ufT  by  tho  threat  of  severe  discipline ;  wliikt,  by 
iadidona  guidance,  the  patient  may  bo  led  to  cultivate  her  own 
*  of  repressing  the  first  risings  of  the  fimotiooal  exciteiiivnt, 
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by  the  determinate  direction  of  her  attention  to  some  other  object 
than  her  own  feelings. 

271.  But  where,  thirdly,  the  Emotion  is  not  a  mere  passion, 
but  is  a  state  of  feeling  connected  with  some  definite  idea,  the 
power  of  the  Will  is  most  effectually  exerted  in  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  the  influence  of  that  idea,  by  fixing  the  attention  upon 
some  other.  The  power  of  self-control,  usually  acquired  in  the  first 
instance  in  regard  to  those  Emotional  impulses  which  directly  prompt 
to  action  (§  2G2),  thus  gradually  extends  itself  to  the  habitual 
succession  of  tlie  thoughts  ;  which,  directed  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  in  the  first  instance  by  the  dominating  Will  of  the 
instructor,  who  uses  his  pupiVs  love  of  praise  or  fear  of  punishment 
as  a  motive  power,  comes  in  time  to  be  so  regulated  by  the  Ego 
himself,  as  to  give  him  a  great  indirect  power  over  the  emotional 
sensibilities  connected  with  them.  For  just  as,  by  a  determined 
effort,  we  restrain  ourselves  from  laughing  when  laughing  would 
be  unseemly,  so  can  a  strong  Volition  keep  out  of  view  the  idea 
that  excites  risibility,  by  a  determined  direction  of  the  thoughts 
into  another  channel;  as  when,  for  example,  in  a  place  of 
worship,  it  fixes  on  the  prayer  or  the  discourse  the  attention 
which  had  been  disstracted  by  some  ludicrous  interruption.  And 
this  determinate  transference  of  tlie  attention  affords  the  surest  means 
of  escape  from  the  domination  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  we 
feel  it  T\Tong  to  entertain.  We  cannot  prevent  the  rise  of  these  in 
our  minds.  As  Archbishop  Manning  has  truly  said — "  The  memor}' 
of  insults  or  great  wrongs  will  arise  in  the  mind,  or  brain,  if  you 
will,  at  the  sight  of  the  person  who  has  outraged  us ;  or  by 
associations  of  time,  place,  or  any  one  of  endless  circumstances  ; 
or,  again,  by  the  direct  suggestion  of  others.  So  far,  the  thoughts 
[and,  it  may  be  added,  the  feelings  prompted  by  them]  may  be 
spontaneous  or  involuntary  on  our  part.  Their  presence  in  the 
mind  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  Their  first  impression  on  the 
mind,   even  though  it  become  a  fascination  or  an  attraction  to 
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an  immoral  act,  is  not  immoral,  l>ccanse,  as  yet,  though  t4ie 
Thought  has  conceived  them,  the  Will  has  not  acc<Jptcd  them,***  It 
18  the  acceptance  of  thetn  hy  the  permmhti  (ff  thr  Will,  that  makca 
them  ToluntAiy,  and  brings  them  within  the  sphere  of  Mom! 
control  J  whilst  it  is  the  intentional  direction  of  the  Attention  t^  tlifm 
which  give^  them  their  Volitional  character,  and  makes  tho  £^o 
fully  responsible  for  whatever  lie  may  do  at  their  promptiDg. — 
The  experience  of  tho  Physician  here  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  tho 
Paychologist,  in  showing  how  YoUtionol  control  over  Kmotlonol 
Btates  ifl  best  maintained  ; 

We  will  take  the  caae  of  &  Man  wba  h»M  sustained  a  great  shock 
by  the  loss  of  a  dearly-loved  wife,  chUd,  or  friend^  a  disappointed 
affection,  or  cotamercial  ruin.  Hia  Physical  condition  is  lowered, 
the  power  of  his  Will  is  weakened,  the  painful  impression  seems 
branded  into  his  innermost  nature,  ho  cannot  help  feeling  it  meet 
acutely,  he  seems  powerless  to  withdraw  himself  from  it*  He  may 
be  exhorted  to  **  rouse  himself;  "  every  conceivable  motiye  may  bo 
mggested  to  Mm  for  doing  so  ;  but  all  in  vain.  Vihtki  is  needed  ia 
the  complete  di9tr(i4:hon  of  his  attention  from  brooding  over  his  mis- 
fortune; and  the  force  which  the  weakened  Will  cannot  of  itaelf 
exert,  must  be  supplied  by  tho  attraciiTe  influence  of  new  0oene« 
and  persons,  and  the  complete  eeveranoe  from  painful  assoeiatiens. 
He  yields  himself  passively  to  his  advisers;  at  first  "all  aeema 
barren,  from  Ban  to  Beersheha  "  ;  he  looks  up  iato  the  dome  of 
6t  Peter *8,  or  down  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  finds  "  nothing 
in  it/*  But  graduaUy  his  bodily  health  improves;  he  begins  to 
show  somo  interest  in  what  he  sees  and  hears;  and  a  judidoiu 
companion,  like  a  good  nuree,  watches  for  every  sign,  and  enoouragee 
erory  morement  in  the  right  direction,  noticing  what  proves  meet 
attractiTei  and  secretly  planning  to  bring  its  attractions  into  play. 
At  firsti  the  patient  seems  ashamed  of  being  cheerful,  and  bUs  boek 
into  hia  moodiness,  as  if  he  Islt  it  a  duty  to  hug  the  memofiy  of  hta 
loai  happiness ;  but  those  relapses,  after  a  time,  become  lees  ond  lees 
frequent*     Ho  begins  to  find  that  it  is  really  much  pleaianter  to 

*  CWcMpomvy  JZrri^,  P«b.  1871,  p  17$, 
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forget  liimsolf,  and  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  others,  than  it  is  to 
biood  morosely  over  his  troubles.  "With  the  re-invigoration  of  his 
bodily  health,  his  Volitional  power  gradually  returns ;  and  he  comes 
to  feel  that  he  can  resist  the  tendency  to  revert  to  them,  by  determinately 
giving  his  attention  to  the  objects  around  him.  The  resisting  power 
required  becomes  less  and  less,  the  more  frequently  it  is  exerted ; 
and  at  length  the  Mental  health  is  completely  restored, — the  brood- 
ing tendency,  however,  being  apt  to  recur,  either  when  the  Will  is 
weakened  by  physical  fatigue,  or  when  old  associations  are  revived 
with  peculiar  force  and  vividness. 

272.  A  valuable  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  these  familiar  experi- 
ences, in  regard  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  those  unrighteous 
Thoughts  and  Feelings,  which  furnish  temptations  to  immoral  action 
of  any  kind.  The  Will  may  put  forth  its  utmost  strength  in  the 
way  oi  direct  repression,  and  may  entirely  fail;  whilst  by  exerting 
the  same  amount  of  force  in  changing  the  direction,  complete  success 
may  be  attained.  When  the  question  is  not  of  restraining  some 
sudden  impulse  of  excited  passion,  but  of  keeping  down  an 
habitual  tendency  to  evil  thoughts  of  some  particular  class,  and 
of  preventing  them  from  gaining  a  dominant  influence,  it  does  not 
answer  to  be  continually  repeating  to  oneself,  "  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  think  of  this  ; "  for  the  repetition,  by  fixing  the  attention 
on  the  very  thought  or  feeling  fix)m  which  wo  desire  to  escape,  gives 
it  an  additional  and  even  overpowering  intensity,  as  many  a  poor 
misguided  but  well-intentioned  sufferer  has  found  to  his  cost.  The 
real  remedy  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  determined  effort  to  think  of  some- 
thing else,  and  to  turn  into  a  wholesome  and  useful  pursuit  the  energy 
which,  wrongly  directed,  is  injurious  to  the  individual  and  to  society; 
just  as,  in  "  The  Caxtons,"  the  Poacher  whose  love  of  sport  no 
fear  of  punishment  could  restrain,  becomes  a  most  valuable  Bush- 
man when  persuaded  to  accompany  Pisistratus  to  Australia, — 
Whilst,  then,  the  Intellectual  faculties  are  exercised  in  the 
acquirement  of  Knowledge  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  by  the 
Volitional  direction  of   their  own   spontaneous    and  automatic 
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activity,  the  Moral  character  is  formed,  and  the  Conduct  mainly 
determined,  by  the  direction  we  determinately  give  to  those 
Motive  powers  which  give  energy  to  all  our  work  in  life.  And 
there  is  a  strong  Physiological  probability  that  the  effect  of  such 
habitual  self-discipline  does  not  end  with  the  Individual,  but  is 
exerted  upon  the  Race  ;  the  Emotional  tendencies  having  so  much 
of  the  character  of  Instincts,  that  the  Hereditary  transmission  of 
the  form  they  have  acquired  may  be  expected  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other  (§  84). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  HABIT. 

273.  Th£RE  is  no  part  of  Man's  composite  nature,  in  which 
the  intimate  relation  between  Mind  and  Body  is  more  obvious, 
than  it  is  in  the  formation  of  habitual  modes  of  activity/,  whether 
Psychical  or  Corporeal ;  the  former,  like  the  latter,  being  entirely 
conformable  to  the  Laws  which  express  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
Nutritive  operations.  A  general  knowledge  of  these  Laws  being 
therefore  essential  to  the  student  of  Mental  Physiology,  a  concise 
statement  of  them  will  be  here  given. 

274.  In  the  Jirst  place,  it  is  characteristic  of  every  living 
Organism  to  buUd  itself  up  according  to  a  certain  inherited  type 
or  pattern  ;  so  that  we  must  attribute  to  its  germ  a  "  formative 
capacity,"  in  virtue  of  which  it  turns  to  account  both  the  food  and 
the  force  which  it  derives  from  without, — like  the  Architect  who 
directs  the  construction  of  an  edifice,  which  is  raised  out  of  the 
materials  brought  together  by  one  set  of  workmen,  by  means  of 
the  labour  furnished  by  another.  But  this  constructive  process 
may  undergo  considerable  modification  under  the  influence  of 
external  conditions;  so  that  the  reproduction  of  the  parental 
model  is  attended  with  more  or  less  of  variation.  This  influence 
is  peculiarly  manifested  in  the  loufer  types  both  of  Animal  and 
Vegetable  life  ;  many  of  which  display  a  remarkable  'polymoiyhism. 
Thus  the  germs  of  the  simpler  Fungi,  falling  upon  different  kinds  of 
decomposing  matter,  will  develop  themselves  into  forms  that  difler 
so  strikingly  from  each  other,  as  to  have  been  accounted  not  only 
specifically  but  generically  distinct.  And  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
types,  it  is  during  the  early  stages  of  development  that  the  modi- 
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fying  influence  of  external  conditions  is  most  strongly  exerted ; 
the  Constitution  of  the  ititlividiial  then  adapting  itself  to  chsmgeB, 
which,  wbea  that  constitution  has  once  been  fixed,  are  powerlesB 
to  alter  it.  Of  this  early  mod  inability  no  more  striking  example 
could  be  adduced,  than  the  artiticial  prodoctiuu  of  Que^-be«ft 
from  Worker-larviB  {§  59)  \  the  whole  course  of  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  subsequent  life-history  of  the  Insect,  as  weU 
Psychical  as  Physical,  being  here  determined  /or  tach  imUrUiual 
by  the  food  and  nurture  it  receives.  Although  among  higher 
animaJs  we  know  of  no  case  that  is  comparable  to  thin  in  </fyrrr, 
yet  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  same  kind  of  modifiability  ;  of 
which  the  following  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  LycU  affords  a 
good  example  : — 

**  Some  of  our  countrymen  engaged  ahomt  the  year  1S25  in 
conducting  one  of  the  principal  mining  associatioiis  in  Mexico,  that  of 
Beal  del  Monte »  carried  out  with  them  some  English  greyhounds 
of  the  best  breed,  to  hunt  the  hares  which  abound  in  that  oonntry. 
The  great  platform  which  is  here  the  scene  of  sport  is  at  an  elevatioii 
of  abont  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  stands  habitually  at  the  height  of  ahont  19  inches. 
It  was  fouud  that  the  greyhounds  could  not  support  the  fatigues  of 
a  long  chase  in  this  attenuated  atmosphere,  and  before  they  could 
come  up  with  their  prey,  they  lay  down  gasping  for  breath ;  but 
these  BunQ  animals  have  produced  whelps  which  have  grown  up,  and 
are  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by  the  want  of  density  in  the 
air,  hut  run  down  the  hares  with  as  much  ease  as  tht  fleetest  of  their 
T>ce  in  this  country,"— ^/VtVieip^  ^/  Gtch^,  llth  edit,  toL  it 
p.  297.) 

275.  But,  9econdhj^  the  building-up  of  the  Organism  of  man  or 
of  any  one  of  the  higher  animala,  is  not  a  mere  process  of  addition 
and  extension  ;  for  its  evolution  involves  a  continual  rtcontirmfion 
of  every  part  of  the  fabric,  the  intimate  substance  of  ciich  con- 
stituent orgitn  being  subject  to  rapid  and  incessant  change.  It  U 
thi$  which  mokeii  the  demand  for  food  so  much  greater  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  size  of  the  body  during  the  period  of  growth,  than 
after  its  completion ;  the  quantity  of  new  material  applied  to 
actual  increa^t^  bearing  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  which 
is  required  for  the  constant  renewal  which  that  increase  involves. — 
But  during  the  whole  period  of  growth,  there  is  also  a  development 
of  new  parts,  the  original  plan  not  being  completed  \mtil  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  as  well  as  for  the 
continued  life  of  the  individual  And  it  is  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  Man,  that  the  period  required  for  the  attainment  of 
complete  maturity  is  much  longer  in  proportion  to  the  entire  term 
of  life,  than  it  is  among  the  lower  animals.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period,  each  component  part  of  the  organism  may  be  said  to 
be  undergoing  a  continual  rejuvenescence;  which  is  especially  shown 
in  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  the  effects  of  injiuies 
are  repau*ed.  And  thus  the  modifiability  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  organism  as  a  whole  during  its  earliest  stages,  continues  to 
show  itself  in  each  Individual  organ  until  its  evolution  is  complete. 
Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience,  that  every  kind 
of  training  for  special  aptitudes,  is  both  far  more  effective, 
and  leaves  a  more  permanent  impress,  when  exerted  on  the 
growing  organism,  than  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  adult.  The 
effect  of  such  training  is  shown  in  the  tendency  of  the  organ 
to  "grow  to"  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised; 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  size  and  power  of  particular 
sets  of  Muscles,  and  the  extraordinary  flexibility  of  Joints, 
which  are  acquired  by  such  as  have  been  early  exercised  in 
gymnastic  performances. 

276.  In  the  third  place,  after  the  Organism  has  come  to  its  full 
maturity,  it  requires  to  be  maintain^  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
the  Nutritive  functions ;  every  exertion  of  its  animal  Force  in- 
volving a  "  waste  of  tissue,**  which,  unless  compensated  by  a  corre- 
eponding  renovation,  would  speedily  end  in  death.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  whole  function  of  the  complicated  apparatus 
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of  Organic  life  (§  51),  when  tho  development  of  the  apparati] 
Animal  life  has  been  once  completed,  is  to  keep  it  in  "wc 
order/'  and  to  supply  it  with  the  oxygenated  blood  which  il 
required  tix  the  eicitemeut  of  its  activity  (§§  41,  42).  But 
further,  while  tho  apparatus  of  Animal  life  is  subject  to  **  wiiste** 
as  the  yery  condition  of  its  production  of  Force,  that  of  Orgaiik 
life  b  ako  Bitbjeot  to  ^Mvaste**  in  the  course  of  its  con 
tive  aperations ;  so  that  the  entire  organism  needs  a  ooottDH 
Ttwmxivm  by  Nutritive  action ;  the  rait  of  that  renoYatloii  beif 
mainly  determined  by  the  functional  activity  of  each  part^  but 
the  fundamental  plan  or  law  being  the  same  throughout,  Tbua 
we  everywhere  observe  a  t cadency  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
perfect  type;  the  new  materinls  being  substituted  for  the  old  to 
such  a  manner  that,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  change  in  U>e 
actual  eomponmts  of  the  Organism,  there  is  no  change  in  its  §truet»rre 
or  compmttOK  And  this  is  seen  most  remarkably  in  the  reparatian 
of  injuria;  which,  though  not  so  rapid  in  the  adult,  and  more 
limited  in  its  range,  is  not  less  complete  within  that  range  thui  il 
Is  in  the  child.  There  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  be  a  oontiatsal 
reJureneKence  throughout  the  whole  of  vigorous  manhood,  diflerin^ 
(rom  that  of  the  period  of  growth  only  in  df*^f ;  so  tiial  eAck 
organ  has  stilt,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  power  of  ^ratctn^-lo  llw 
mode  in  which  it  la  habitually  exercised.  And,  sa  Sir  James 
I^iget  long  since  pointedout,  the  formative  power  is  often  excr- 
eiaed,  not  only  in  nmintaining  tlie  orujinal  type,  but  also  in  keeping 
up  some  aeqttirtd  peculiarity ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  pefpel nation 
of  the  aear  left  after  the  healing  of  a  wound.  For  the  tittue  of 
the  dcatnx  grows  and  assimilates  nutrient  nmtertal,  exactly  aa  doc's 
that  of  the  akin  which  surrounds  it ;  and  thns  it  not  only  **  grcvi 
with  the  growtli'*  of  the  chilil,  but  is  miLintaiucd  during  tlie 
whole  life  of  the  adult  So,  if  a  child  of  originally  healthy  con* 
aiitntion  bo  snbjoct^  for  a  ancient  length  of  time  to  musk 
it^unoui  phpical  oonditions  as  produce  a  ienden^  to  toiiMi  par* 
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tioulftr  tjpe  of  disease,  bj  modifying  tha  uorinal  course  of  Nutritive 
ftctioB,  such  tendency  (known  in  Medicine  aa  a  diatJ^sit),  unless 
early  counteracted,  not  owly  tends  to  eatablish  itself  during  tlie 
life  of  the  individual,  but  to  transmit  itself  hereditarily  to  the 
offspring  (§  2£)9).  If,  on  the  other  bmtid,  a  child  should  inherit  such 
a  conBtitiitional  tendency,  it  is  during  the  period  of  growth  and 
developmeat  that  appropriate  treatment  ia  most  efficacious  in  the 
removal  of  it,  by  restoring  the  healthy  play  of  the  ntitritive 
functions. 

277.  Familiar  as  these  general  facts  are,  their  special  application 
to  the  Physiology  of  Habit  has  not  been  genentlly  apprehended 
Tliere  is  no  part  of  the  Organism  of  Man,  In  which  the  recmutm^tive 
activity  is  80  great,  during  the  whole  period  of  life,  as  it  is  in  the 
ganglionic  substance  of  the  Brala  This  is  indicated  alike  by  the 
enormous  supply  of  Blood  which  it  receives  (for  of  tiiut  large 
amount  which  goes  to  the  brain  as  a  whole,  §  40^  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  is  distributed  to  the  "grey  matter"  of  the  Cere- 
bral  convolutions,  of  the  Sensorial  centres,  and  the  Cerebelliim) ;  by 
the  evidence  fiiruished  by  the  presence  of  the  products  of  its 
oxidation  in  the  excretions,  that  it  undergoes  a  "waste"  pro- 
portioned to  the  demand  made  upon  its  functional  activity  ;  and 
by  those  Microscopic  appearances  of  its  tissues,  which  mark  a 
rapid  succession  of  developmental  changes  whereity  that  **  waste'' 
is  repaired-  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  of  gn^at  significance,  that  the 
Kerve-substance  is  specially  distinguished  by  its  reparative  power. 
For  whilst  injuries  of  other  tissues  (such  as  the  Muscular)  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  Bpedaliiy  of  their  structure  and  endow- 
ments, are  repaired  by  substance  of  a  lower  or  less  special- 
ized type,  those  of  Nerve-substance  are  repaired  by  a  com- 
plete reproduction  of  the  normal  tissue ;  as  is  evidenced  in 
^the  sensibility  of  the  newly  forming  skin  which  is  closing  over 
Ian  open  wound^  or  in  the  recovery  of  the  sensibility  of  a 
piece  of  ^*  transplanted'^  skin,  which  has  for  a  time  been  rendered 
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insensible  by*  the  eomplete  intermption  of  the  coutinoitj  of 
its  nerre^  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  reprodne- 
tioDy  however,  is  afforded  bj  the  results  of  M.  Brovn- 
Seqaazd*8  experiments  upon  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  func- 
tional actiTitj  of  the  Spinal  Cord  after  its  complete  division  ; 
which  takes  place  in  a  waj  that  indicates  rather  a  rfproJvctiom 
ai  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Cord  and  of  the  Xerves 
prooeediz^  finom  it,  than  a  mere  rrunioM  of  divided  surfaces  { §  72). 
This  reproduction  is  but  a  special  manifest  ion  cf  the  reconstnictiTe 
change  which  is  o/irayv  taking  plaoe  in  the  Nervous  svstem ;  it 
being  not  less  obrions  to  the  eye  of  Reason,  that  the  *'  waste** 
occasioned  by  its  functional  activitv  must  be  constant Iv  repaired 
bjthe  production  of  new  tissue,  than  it  is  to  the  eve  of  Sense,  that 
SQch  reparation  supplies  an  actual  loa  of  substance  by  disease  or 
injory. 

278.  Now  in  this  constant  and  active  reomstmctivn  of  the 
Xenroos  system,  we  recognize  a  most  marked  conformity  to  :Le 
general  plan  already  shown  to  be  manifested  in  the  Nutrition  of 
the  Organism  as  a  whole.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  ;:*liv:ou5  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  prxiuction  of  a  d'flfrmin-*^  tyi^  of 
structure ;  which  type  is  often  nc-t  merely  that  of  the  Specie?,  but 
some  special  modification  of  it  which  characterized  oce  or  K  th  of 
the  progenitors.  But  this  type  is  peculiarly  liable  r^  m<>i:bv^i::oa 
during  the  early  period  of  life  ;  in  which  the  functi-.'ndl  ac;:v.:y  ^f 
the  Nervous  system  (and  particularly  cf  the  Brain ,  is  extra :  nii- 
narily  great,  and  the  reconstructive  process  proporti'.'nally  active. 
And  this  modifiability  expresses  itself  in  the  formation  kA.  the 
Hccfaanism  by  which  those  teondarily-autoa^itic  modes  vf  Move- 
ment oome  to  be  established,  which,  in  Man,  take  the  place  if 
tboae  that  are  €on'7fni(al  in  most  of  the  animals  U::eata  hizn 
({{  191-194) ;  and  th*.se  m<>ies  v(  Sense -percept  ion  o^me  to  ce 
,  which  are  elsewhere  clearly  inffin-:<ir^  i  §  §  1  OO-l  <4  >.  For 
•  CHI  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that»  in  both  cases,  a  Nervous 
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Mechanism  is  developed  in  the  course  of  this  self-education, 
oorrespondiiig  with  that  which  the  lower  animals  inherit  from 
their  parents.  The  plan  of  that  rebuilding  praccsa^  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  orgauism  generally 
(§  276) J  and  which  goes  on  with  peculiar  activity  ie  this  portion 
of  it,  is  thus  being  incessantly  modified  ;  and  in  this  manner  all 
that  portion  of  it  which  ministers  to  the  exttmal  hfe  of  sense  and 
motion  that  is  shared  by  Man  with  the  Aoimal  kingdom  at  large, 
becomes  at  adult  age  the  expression  of  the  habits  which  the 
individual  has  acquired  during  the  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Of  these  Habits^  some  are  common  to  the  i-ace  generally, 
whilst  others  are  peculiar  to  the  individual ;  those  of  the  former 
kind  (such  as  walking  erect)  being  universally  acquired,  save 
where  physical  inabiHty  prevents ;  whilst  for  the  latter  a  special 
training  is  needed,  which  is  usually  the  more  efiective  the 
earlier  it  is  begun,— as  is  i*emarkal>ly  seen  in  the  case  of  such 
feats  of  dexterity  as  require  a  conjoint  education  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  of  the  motor  poweiu  And  when  thus  developed 
during  the  period  of  growth,  so  as  to  have  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  adult,  the  acquired  mechanism  is  thenceforth 
maiuta.ined  in  the  ordinary  com*se  of  the  Nutritive  oj^rations, 
60  aa  to  be  retidy  for  use  when  called-npon,  even  after  long  in- 
action (§  194), 

279*  What  is  so  clearly  true  01  the  Nervous  Apparatus  of 
Animal  hife^  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  true  of  that  which 
ministers  to  the  automatic  activity  of  the  Mind.  For,  as  already 
shown,  the  study  of  Psychology  has  evolved  no  mora  certain  result, 
than  that  there  arc  nniformities  of  mental  action,  which  are  so 
entirely  conformable  to  those  of  bodily  action,  as  to  indicate  their 
intimate  relation  to  a  "  Mechanism  of  I'hunght  and  Feeling," 
acting  under  the  like  conditions  with  that  of  Sense  and  Motion. 
The  Psychical  principles  of  asaociation  (§  218),  indeed,  and  the 
Physiological  principles  of  nutrition  (§§  275-7),  simply  express — 
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the  former  ia  terms  of  Mind^  the  hitter  in  terms  of  Brahi — ^the  uni- 
Tersalljr  admitted  fact,  that  anj  se<iaence  of  mental  action  which 
has  been  frequently  repeated,  tends  tx>  perpetuate  itself;  so  that 
we  find  ourselves  automatically  prompted  to  thinks  fed^  or  do  what 
we  have  been  before  accustomed  to  think,  feel,  or  do,  under  like 
circumstances,  without  any  consciously-forniod  pm'jxtie,  or  antici- 
pation of  results.  For  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  Cerebrum 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  principle,  that,  whilst  each  part  of 
the  oiTganism  tends  to  form  iUcff  in  accordance  with  the  mode  in 
which  it  ia  habitually  exercised,  this  tendency  will  be  especially 
strong  in  the  Nervous  apparatus,  in  virtue  of  that  tnccsmnt  re^ene-^ 
ration  which  is  the  very  condition  of  its  functional  activity.  It 
searcely,  indeed,  admits  of  doubt,  timt  every  state  of  ideational 
ConBciousnesa  which  is  either  very  Btrong  or  ia  habiiuaUy  repmttd^ 
leaves  an  organic  impression  on  the  Cerebrum  ;  in  virtue  of  whioli 
that  same  state  may  be  reproduced  at  any  future  time,  in  i«- 
'ipondenoe  to  a  suggestion  fitted  to  eicite  it  (§  3G3).  And  this 
FtjfMcal  rejfpome,  which  is  for  the  Cerebrum  what  a  aeoondarily 
iutomfttic  movement  is  for  the  sensori-motor  apparatus,  no  leas 
certainly  depends  (in  the  view  of  the  Physiologist)  upon  a  r^fifx 
action  of  the  Cerebrum  (§  £)4),  than  does  an  habitual  Movement  on 
the  re^ex  action  of  the  Axial  Cord, 

280,  The  "strength  of  early  associations''  ia  a  fact  so  univer- 
aaJIy  recognized,  that  the  expression  of  it  has  become  proverbial ; 
and  this  precisely  accords  with  the  Physiological  principle,  that, 
during  the  period  of  growth  and  development,  the  forma  tin 
activity  of  the  Brain  will  be  most  amenable  to  directing  influenoea. 
It  ia  in  this  way  that  what  is  early  **  learned  by  hc<irt  ^  beconm 
branded  in  (as  it  were)  upon  the  C*ercbrum;  so  that  ita  'Hracea*^ 
are  never  lost,  even  though  the  conscious  memory  of  it  mtij  have 
completely  faded-out  (§  344).  Fur  when  the  organio  modifioativ>n 
haa  been  onoo  /Lted  in  the  growing  Bniiu,  it  becomes  a  part  of  tbe 
normal  fabric^  and  ia  regularly  maintained  by  nutritive  subttitu* 
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tion  ;  BO  that  it  may  endure  to  the  end  of  life,  like  the  scar  of  a 
wound  (§  276).  And  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
such  impressions  may  unconscioitsly  modify  our  ordinary  course 
of  Thought  and  Feeling  (§  441) ;  while  they  may  themselves  be 
unconsciously  modified  by  it,  so  as,  when  awakened  to  activity 
after  a  long  period  of  "  latency,"  to  express  themselves  in  a  form 
different  from  that  of  the  experiences  which  they  originally 
recorded  (§  365). 

281.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  time  that  the  Brain  has 
attained  its  full  maturity,  the  acquirement  of  new  modes  of  action, 
and  the  discontinuance  of  those  which  have  become  habitual,  arc 
alike  difficult.  Both  the  Intellectual  and  the  Moral  character 
have  become  in  great  degree  fixed  ;  so  that,  although  new  impres- 
sions are  being  constantly  received,  they  have  much  less  power  in 
directing  the  course  of  Psychical  action  than  they  had  at  an  earlier 
period, — that  course  being  henceforth  rather  determined  by  the 
established  uniformities,  and  by  the  Volitional  power  of  selective 
attention  (  §  131).  The  readiness  with  which  new  Knowledge  is 
now  acquired,  depends  much  more  upon  the  degree  in  which  it 
"  fits-in "  with  those  previous  habits  of  thought,  which  are  the 
expression  of  the  nutritive  maintenance  of  the  Cerebral  mechanism, 
than  it  does  upon  the  recording  power  which  expresses  a  neu 
formation;  and  the  record  made  of  it  is  generally  rather  that 
of  the  results  of  a  certain  Mental  process  (involving,  it  may  be, 
a  long  sequence  of  operations),  than  of  the  steps  of  the  process 
itself.  Thus  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  man  to  say,  when 
questioned  for  the  grounds  of  a  confident  opinion  he  may  have 
given  upon  a  particular  point, — "  I  know  that  I  carefully  studied 
the  subject  before  arriving  at  that  opinion ;  but  I  have  entirely 
forgotten  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  form  it."  The  fixity  which 
certain  modes  of  mental  activity  acquire  by  habit,  is  most  remark- 
ably shown  by  the  phenomena  of  Dreaming  and  Somnambulism  ; 
in  which  states  the  Cerebrum  works  aiUomaJtxcaUy^  without  any 
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Volitionjil  coDtroL  For  there  is  arapb  evidence  that  just  as,  in 
these  states,  the  iutcuse  diFoction  of  the  consciousness  to  the  in- 
dications of  the  **mimcular  sense"  muy  guide  the  Movements 
with  extraordinary  precision  (the  clistmcting  influence  of  vision 
being  for  tlio  iirno  suspended,  §  lt)2),  so  the  complete  engrossraeut 
of  the  oonsciousnoas  by  a  particular  series  of  Cerebnd  changes, 
wlthoat  any  distracting  induences,  enables  those  changes  to  proceed 
with  more  sequential  regularity,  and  tliua  to  evolve  a  more  sati^ 
factory  rcsult,  than  if  they  were  liable  to  be  disturbed  either  by 
new  sense-impressions,  or  by  volitional  interference.  But  in  all 
such  ciises,  the  automatic  action  follows  the  course  of  the  huhitiutl 
lines  of  Thought,  and  expresses  th^  re^idt  of  tJ^e  whoh  of  Uuit  pre- 
vious trainitig  and  dUciplitie  of  tlie  Intellect^  which  /kia  hefn  carried 
Oft  under  Volkional  direction.  The  Lawyer  could  not  have  writt#a 
in  his  elecp  a  Uicid  opinion,  unravelling  the  perplexities  of  a  com- 
plicated case,  if  he  had  not  assiduously  ciiliivatetl  the  mental 
habit  by  which  it  was  elaborated.  Nor  could  tha  l^latheraaticiaii 
in  the  same  state  have  not  merely  executed  with  perfect  correct* 
ncss  a  lengthened  oomputationp  the  oomplexity  of  which  had  bafilea 
him  in  the  waking  state,  but  found  out  a  much  more  direct  means 
of  obtaining  the  result,  if  his  pi-evious  training  had  not  been  of  a  kind 
to  develope  this  particular  form  of  reasoning  power.  Nor  could 
the  Preacher  have  composed  a  well*oanstnict43d  discourse,  nor  the 
Poet  have  evolved  an  imaginative  hut  consistent  and  rhythmical 
series  of  verses,  unless  the  8f«?cial  faculty  required  by  each  bad 
been  previously  cultivated.     (See  §§  23ld,  487.) 

SS2,  Dturing  the  DecUne  of  life,  the  iuflueuce  of  early  habits 
and  associations  often  asserts  itself  iu  a  very  remarkable  degree  ; 
those  which  have  been  formed  during  the  middle  |)eriod  being 
retained  with  ikr  less  of  tenacity.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the 
knowledge  laU  acquired  is  often  forgotten /r»£;  whiUt  that  wbidi 
was  ^arliett  learned  is  retained  to  the  latest  {)enod.  '*  1  am  too  old 
to  IcArn**  is  the  continual  lament  of  the  aged  ;  the  oases  in  whtdk 
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the  Intellectual  activity  is  retained  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable 
new  forms  of  thought  to  be  acquired  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
being  very  rare. — Now  this  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the  Phy- 
siological fact,  that  Decline  essentially  consists  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  formative  activity  of  the  organism  ;  which  no  longer 
serves  even  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Cerebrum,  according  to  the 
model  into  which  it  has  gradually  shaped  itself;  so  that  whilst  new 
modifications  of  the  acquired  type  are  scarcely  possible,  even  those 
of  long  standing  tend  to  fade  away,  the  original  type  being  the 
most  enduring. 

283.  Our  best  illustmtions  of  the  Physiology  of  Habit  are  derived 
from  cases  in  which  certain  actions,  or  series  of  actions,  determined 
by  Psychical  (cerebral)  changes,  take  place  with  the  least  inter- 
ference from  Volitional  direction.  Such  illustrations  are  afforded 
by  observation  of  the  lower  Animals,  of  Children,  and  of  Idiota 
— The  whole  training  of  a  Horse  or  a  Dog  to  particular  per- 
formances, proceeds  on  the  Psychological  principle  of  **  contiguous 
association  "  ;  a  set  of  secondarily-automatic  sequences  being  thus 
established  in  the  actions  of  its  nervous  mechanism,  by  which  a 
certain  response  is  evoked  from  it,  in  accordance  with  each  sugges- 
tion to  which  the  animal  has  been  taught  to  attend.  And  the 
tendency  of  any  such  series  of  changes,  once  estabhshed  by  use, 
to  perpetuate  itself  organically,  is  very  curiously  evidenced  by  the 
recurrence  of  particular  actions  at  fixed  intervals  of  time,  without 
any  means  of  consciously  determining  its  passage,  or  any  incidents 
that  can  suggest  the  return  of  the  period. 

Thus  a  Dog  that  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  food  at  a  certain 
hour  and  place  every  day,  will  come  in  quest  of  it  with  extraordinary 
punctuality. — ^The  Writer  once  knew  a  similar  fact  in  the  case  of  a 
Swan,  which  came  and  tapped  with  its  beak  at  the  door  of  a  cottage 
at  which  it  received  a  supply  of  food,  at  a  certain  hour  every  after- 
noon.— In  like  manner,  in  a  family  known  to  the  Writer,  a  Dog, 
which  was  accustomed  to  be  washed — to  its  great  dislike-— once  a 
fortnight,   always  kept  out  of  the  way  on  "  washing  day '' ;  its 
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absence  being  frequently  noticed,  and  the  tneamng^  of  it  inquired 
into,  before  tbe  return  of  the  day  bad  beea  tbougbt  of,  —  Sa 
tbe  Horse  of  a  commorcial  tmreller,  after  going  the  same  journey 
a  few  timea,  ii*  often  known  to  stop  of  himself  at  the  houses 
of  the  customers,  and  to  stand  still  for  the  length  of  timo  dnnn^ 
which  his  master^s  visit  usually  lasts,  becoming  restless  if  it  is 
prolonged ;  and,  if  pulled  up  at  a  new  poLut  on  one  journey, 
to  stop  of  his  own  accord  at  the  same  point  on  the  next.  (See 
also  §  82  d.) 

284*  The  passage  of  Time  would  seem  to  be  measured  in  theso 
I, — as  in  another  to  be  presently  cited  (§  286), — by  that  unmn* 
' icious  chronometry  which  determines  the  duration  of  Sleep  in 
those  who  can  fix  the  time  of  their  awaking  (§  4S1) ;  this  chrono- 
metry being  probably  dependent,  as  was  pointed-out  by  Sir  Jamca 
Paget^  on  some  sequence  of  organic  clianges  of  which  tbe  body  is 
the  subject.  And  thus,  when  the  relation  of  any  particular  action 
to  some  defiuite  lapse  of  time  has  once  become  fixed  by  associationp 
the  action  tends  to  recur  automatically,  at  the  intervals  determined 
by  habit.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  among  indi- 
vidual animals,  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  such  associations 
arc  formed  ;  some  having  a  much  more  mftltGdical  tendency  ihaa 
others. 

285,  No  one  who  observes  with  intelligence  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  ilie  Mind  in  young  Children,  can  fail  to  see  how  oanstaiit 
is  the  anticipation  that  what  has  happened  a  few  times,  will  recur 
again  under  the  like  circumstances ;  and  how  indepindcnt  is  tho 
terne  of  distal iM/action  at  Uio  n on- recurrence,  of  any  idea  ^  ffroH-^ 
Jic<ition  to  be  deriveil  from  the  occurrence  itself.  This  becomes 
peculiarly  olivious  in  those  **  children  of  a  larger  growth/'  who, 
from  want  of  general  culture  and  of  volitional  power,  have  become 
the  slaves  of  routine  ;  their  whole  course  of  thought  and  action 
being  determined  rather  by  what  tliey  have  been  **  used  to,'*  thaj^ 
by  what  even  ordtnanr  Qommou  Sense  would  tell  them  was  the 
best  for  themselves. 
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Thus  the  Writer  knew  a  case  in  which  a  family  reduced  to  absolute 
want  during  a  long  depression  of  trade  and  manufactures,  declined 
a  supply  of  excellent  soup,  thickened  with  barley,  merely  because 
«<  they  hadn't  been  used  to  barley " ;  and  were  only  brought  to 
accept  it  <*  under  protest  *'  by  a  twenty- four  hours'  fieist. — ^Again,  it 
was  stated  by  the  able  Beporter  on  the  Printed  Oottons  exhibited  in 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1651,  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  of  designs  lay  with  the  buyers,  not  with  the  manu- 
facturers ;  for  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  least  variation  in  the 
patterns  ^f  the  cheap  prints  worn  by  females  of  the  humbler  classes 
had  invariably  failed ;  no  print  being  extensively  bought  by  them 
that  departed  in  the  least  degree  from  the  pattern  which  long  habit 
had  worked-in  (so  to  speak)  upon  their  brain. — And,  quite  recently, 
the  Writer  has  been  assured  by  a  large  Outfitter,  that  all  his 
workwomen  in  a  particular  department  refused  to  work  for  a  fort- 
night, merely  because  they  were  required  to  make  a  slight  alteration 
(not  productive  of  the  least  additional  trouble  to  themselves)  in  the 
pattern  of  a  particular  garment. 

28G.  The  unreasoning  folly  shown  in  these  and  similar  cases  of 
tenacious  adhesion  to  long-established  Habits,  indicates  the  strength 
of  the  organic  tendency  which  produces  the  persistence ;  and 
this  is  quite  conformable  to  what  the  Physiological  principles 
already  stated  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  The  tendency  is 
sometimes  shown  with  peculiar  force  in  Idiots,  whose  whole  course 
of  Mental  action  may  be  regarded  as  atUomatic,  the  power  of 
Volitional  control  having  never  been  acquired. 

The  following  account  was  given  by  Miss  Martineau,  Of  a  youth 
under  her  own  observation,  who,  in  consequence  of  early  injury  to  the 
brain,  never  acquired  the  power  of  speech,  or  of  understanding  the 
language  of  others,  or  of  in  any  way  recognizing  other  minds ;  but 
was  at  the  same  time  strongly  affected  by  sensory  impressions.  **  He 
could  endure  nothing  out  of  its  position  in  space  or  its  order  in  time. 
1/  any  new  thing  teas  done  to  him  at  any  minute  of  the  day^  the  same 
thing  mtist  he  done  at  the  same  minute  every  day  thenceforward,**  Thus, 
although  ho  disliked  personal  interference,  his  hair  and  nails  having 
been  one  day  cut  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  the  next  day  and  every 
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day  after,  at  ten  imimtes  past  eleren,  he  "  as  if  by  a  fate,"  brought 
comb,  scissors,  and  towd ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  snip  of  hair 
before  ho  would  release  himself.  Yet  he  had  no  knowledge  whatoTer 
of  tho  measurement  of  time  by  clocks  and  watchos,  and  was  no  le« 
minutely  punctual  in  his  obsorvanoes  when  placed  beyond  the  feach 
of  these  aids.  So  in  regard  to  form,  number,  and  quantity,  his 
actions  were  equally  methodical.  He  occupied  himself  much  in 
tnakmgr  paper-cuttiugs,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  symmetry. 
If,  when  he  was  out  of  the  room,  a  brick  were  taken  from  the  heap 
with  which  he  amused  himself,  ho  would  pass  his  hand  over  thesn, 
fipread  tbem  a  little,  and  then  lament  and  wander  about  till  the 
misaiDg  one  was  restored.  If  seven  com£ts  had  once  been  put  into 
his  hand,  ho  would  not  rest  with  six :  and  if  nine  were  given,  htt 
would  not  touch  any  until  he  had  returned  two. — (LrtUrs  on  the  Lmm 
9/  Man*i  Nature  and  Dcvtloprneni^  p>  tl*  See  also  IJouaehold  Wbrdit 
vol.  ix.  p,  198.) 

287,  The  tendency  to  Habitual  action  is  ao  universally  recog- 
lUJied  as  an  important  part  of  our  Psychical  nature,  that  Man  has 
lieen  said  to  "  be  a  btiiuUe  of  habits."  Where  the  Habits  have 
lieen  judiciously  formeU  in  the  first  Instance,  the  tendency  is  in 
eitrcmely  useful  one,  prompting  us  to  do  that  spontuneously, 
which  might  otherwise  require  a  powerful  etiWrt  of  the  WilL 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  habits  of  Intellectual 
exertion,  which  are  in  themselves  peculiarly  free  from  any 
Emotional  complication.  The  Author  can  speak  from  long  and 
%^aried  experience,  of  the  immense  saving  of  exertion  which  arises 
from  the  formation  of  metlmdical  habits  of  mental  labour ;  which 
cause  the  ordinary  routine  to  be  performed  with  a  far  less  amount 
of  fatii»ue,  than  would  bo  required  on  a  more  desultory  system 
^§  328).  Even  here,  however,  care  should  bo  taken  to  avoid 
allowing  oneself  tn  be  so  much  the  **  slave  of  habit,"  that  all 
mental  kbour,  save  that  which  is  undertaken  at  a  ^larttcular 
tiine,  or  in  ft  particular  place,  beoomes  difficult  and  weariaoniiw 
«-Bot«  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  bad  set  of  Habits  have  grown-tip 
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with  the  growth  of  the  individual,  or  if  a  single  bad  tendency  be 
allowed  to  become  an  habitual  spring  of  action,  a  far  stronger 
effort  of  Volition  will  be  required  to  determine  the  conduct  in 
opposition  to  them.  This  is  especially  the  case,  when  the  habitual 
idea  possesses  an  Emotional  character,  and  becomes  the  source  of 
desires  (§  261);  for  the  more  frequently  these  are  yielded-to,*  the 
more  powerful  is  the  solicitation  they  exert  And  the  Ego  may  at 
last  be  so  completely  subjugated  by  them,  as  scarcely  to  retain 
any  power  of  resistance ;  his  Will  being  weakened  by  the  habit  of 
yielding,  as  the  Desire  gains  strength  by  the  habit  of  acting  upon  it. 

288.  We  have  thus  a  definite  Physiological  rationale  for  that 
"government  of  the  thoughts,"  which  every  Moralist  and  Ee- 
ligionist  teaches  to  be  the  basis  of  the  formation  of  right  character, 
and  therefore  of  right  conduct  And  the  Writer  cannot  but 
believe  that  there  are  many  upon  whom  the  essentiality  of  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  discipline  will  be  likely  to  impress  itself  with 
greater  force,  when  they  are  enabled  thus  to  trace  out  its  Physical 
action,  and  to  see  that  in  the  Mental  as  in  the  Bodily  organism, 
tlie  present  is  tJie  restdiarU  of  the  past ;  so  that  whatever  we  learn, 
think,  or  do  in  our  Youth,  will  come  again  in  later  life  either  as  a 
Nemesis  or  as  an  Angel's  visit. 

289.  Whilst,  then,  every  one  admits  the  special  strength  of  those 
early  impressions  which  are  received  when  the  Mind  is  most 
"plastic/' — most  fitted  to  receive  and  retain  them,  and  to 
embody  them  (as  it  were)  into  its  own  Constitution, —  the 
importance  of  rightly  directing  the  Iiahits  of  thought  and 
feeling  during  the  whole  stage  of  Bodily  growth,  comes  to  be 
still  more  apparent,  when  we  regard  those  habits  as  really 
shaping  that  Mechanism,  whose  subsequent  action  mainly  deter- 
miues  our  Intellectual  and  Moral  character,  and,  consequently,  the 
whole  course  of  our  conscious  lives.  For  large  as  is  the 
influence  which  the  steady  exertion  of  the  adult  Will,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  elevated  Moral  sense,  and  of  a  judgment 
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na  a  tilled  bj  experience,  can  exert  in  direcdtiff  and  mtstaini'n^  the 
activHj  of  that  mechanism,  tlie  Ego  can  only  utilize  the  means 
which  it  furnishes  ;  the  formation  of  the  raechanism  being  greatly 
dependent  npon  the  a^//"-diseiplino  exerted  dnring  the  stage 
of  adolescence.  Hut  the  very  possession  of  such  self-disciplining 
power  greatly  depends  on  the  right  exercise^  in  a  yet  earlier  stage, 
of  the  Will,  the  Moral  sense,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Educator ; 
save  where  the  discipline  of  "  circnm stances  '*  has  called  into  activity 
the  best  parts  of  the  Child*s  miture,  and  has  given  them  the  raost 
healthful  training.  There  is  nothing,  for  example,  more  remarkable 
than  the  extraordinary  power  of  thoughtful  eftf-dirntiou^  or  more 
beautiful  than  the  complete  moml  $€if-ahnfgaimi^  which  is  often 
shown  by  a  very  young  girl,  upon  whom  tl*e  charge  of  a  still  younger 
family  has  fallen,  through  the  prolonged  illdiealtti  or  death  of  the 
mother.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  mischievous  than 
the  wrongly-directed,  though  well-intended,  discipline  often  admin- 
istered by  Parents  and  Teachers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  funda* 
mental  facts  of  child-nature  (§  120);  uidess  it  be  the  education 
of  the  Volitional  power  by  **  circumstancea  "  that  guide  it  in  the 
wont  instead  of  the  best  direction, 

200.  It  has  been  from  the  depth  of  his  conviction  ai  a 
Physiologist  and  Psychologist,  of  the  inseparable  relation  between 
Corporeal  and  Mental  action,  that  the  Writer  has  been  led,  during 
a  life  of  Educational  occupation,  to  what  he  may  call  the  Scientific 
study  of  that  relation,  as  manifesied  within  the  range  of  his  own 
ubservation.  And  the  following  outline  attempts  to  systematize  the 
general  result  of  the  experience  thus  acquired,  on  the  basis  of  the 
rationalr  affiirdod  by  the  Physiological  doctrine  of  "  Unconaciotia 
Cerebration,**  or,  in  the  language  of  German  Psychologists^  the 
••  Preconscloua  Activity  of  the  Soul,"  hereafter  to  be  expounded 
(Chap.  Xllb).  To  himself  it  seems  comparatively  unimportant 
whctlier  the  doctrine  lie  expressed  in  terms  of  Physiology  or  in  termi 
of  Metaphysics ;  if  the  principle  be  duly  recogntzedi  and  the  eoor- 
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mous  practical  importance  of  directing  the  "  preconscious  "  activity 
through  the  Physical  nature  be  admitted  and  gystematically  acted 
an, — especially  in  that  veri/  earliest  stage  of  Infant  Education, 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Habits  of 
the  conscious  Life.  For  as  Physiology  teaches  that  external 
agencies  exert  their  most  potent  influences  on  the  bodily 
Organism  during  the  period  of  its  development,  so  Educational 
experience  proves  that  nothing  exerts  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  psychical  Organism,  as  what  may  be  called  the  moral 
atmosphere  which  is  breathed  by  it,  from  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  conscious  existence,  up  to  the  time  of  its  full  maturity. 
This  influence— exerted,  on  the  one  hand,  through  the  medium 
of  the  body,  on  the  other,  through  the  unconscious  action 
of  example,  in  shaping  these  habits  of  Feeling  which  give  the  tone 
to  the  character, — is  far  more  potent  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and 
commencing  in  the  Nursery,  it  prolongs  itself  alike  in  the  Home 
and  in  the  School,  through  the  whole  period  of  Childhood  and 
Youth,  and  by  no  means  dies  out  in  Adult  age.  What  may  be 
termed  the  composition  of  that  Atmosphere,  is,  therefore,  of 
fundamental  importance  ;  and  the  following  appear  to  the  Writer 
to  be  the  constituents  which  science  and  experience  alike 
recommend : — 

(i.)  Order  and  Regularity, — This  should  begin  even  with  Infant 
life,  as  to  times  of  feeding,  repose,  &o.  The  bodily  habit  thus 
formed,  greatly  helps  to  shape  the  mental  habit  at  a  later  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  tends  more  to  generate  a  habit  of  self- 
indulgence,  than  to  feed  a  child,  or  to  allow  it  to  remain  out  of  bed, 
at  unseasonable  times,  merely  because  it  cries.  It  is  wonderful  how 
soon  the  actions  of  a  young  Infant  (like  those  of  a  young  Dog  or 
Horse),  come  into  harmony  with  systematic  "  training,"  judiciously 
exercised. 

The  following  little  incident  aflbrds  an  apposite  illustration  of  tbe 
principle  just  stated,  as  well  as  a  useful  example  of  the  kind  of 

A  A 


Kursery-di&ciplino  aboTo  adTocated. — Tlie  first  cHld  of  a  young 
mother  was  accuistomed^  before  boiog  ptit  into  bis  cradle  for  his  mid* 
day  sleep,  to  be  *'huaEied  ofiT"  in  tbe  arma  of  his  mother  or  hit 
nurse.  But  haying  been  told  that  this  iras  an  undesirable  practioe, 
his  mother*  wishing  to  break  him  of  the  habit,  one  day  laid  him 
down  awake  tn  his  cradle,  and  remained  behind  the  head  of  it,  so  at 
to  be  out  of  the  infant's  sight.  He  screamed  so  long  and  bo  yiolentlj, 
that  several  times  she  almost  relented,  fearing  that  he  would  injure 
himself;  but  she  had  Emmess  to  persevere ;  and  after  a  while  th« 
child  '*  cried  himself  to  sleep.'*  Next  day  the  Bcreaming-£t  waa 
much  shorter,  and  on  the  following  day  shorter  sdll ;  and  in  a  few 
days  the  child  ceased  to  cry  when  laid  down,  and  never  did  so  again. 
,  Kow  the  child  was  too  young  to  have  learned  by  any  process  of 
rauoning  upon  conscious  experience,  that,  as  crying  was  of  no  use, 
it  might  as  well  keep  qtiiet ;  but  its  nature  simply  adapted  itself  to 
the  change  of  circumstances.  And  in  the  case  of  four  other  children 
afterwards  successively  brought  up  in  the  same  nursery,  the  habit 
was  established  from  the  beginning. 

Again,  while  an  Infant  of  a  few  months  old,  being  allowed  to  sleep 
with  its  mother,  and  suckled  by  her  every  time  that  it  wakes  and 
cries,  contracts  not  only  a  habit  of  wakefulness,  but  an  organic  long* 
ing  (so  to  speak)  for  the  accustomed  solace,  another  that  is  kept 
away  during  the  night  from  the  smell  of  the  milk  (which  seems  to 
be  the  immediate  proToca^Te),  wiU  soon  accustom  itself  to  be  fed  at 
stated  intervals  only,  and  will  only  wake  at  these. 

And  so,  in  those  later  stages  in  which  the  comciom  influence  of  Order 
and  Regularity  comes  to  exert  itself,  there  is  still  an  nnconxioiit 
persistence  of  the  habits  early  shaped  upon  them,  which  tendd  to 
repren  deeire  in  that  earUest  phase  in  which  it  has  not  shaped  itaelf 
into  a  definite  idea.  Every  one  who  has  been  practically  engaged 
in  Education,  well  knows  the  Moral  value  of  orderly  discipline  ;  but 
few  are  fuUy  aware  of  the  enormous  infiuence  which  it  unfion* 
Bciously  exercises  over  the  formation  of  that  *'  Mechanism  of 
Thought  and  Feeling/*  which  determines  a  large  part  of  our 
t«Qiisdoas  lifa 

Th*  Writer  has  been  thus  led  to  regard  Militajy  I>rill  ss  «ft 
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important  part  of  Educatioa ;  not  merely  as  promoting  a  healthy 
physical  deTelopment,  and  as  preparing  every  youth,  if  occaaion 
sboTild  require,  to  eerre  in  the  ranks  of  National  def^endera ;  but 
even  more  for  the  Moral  value  of  the  enforcement  of  strict  order  and 
discipline,  and  prompt  ohedienc^  to  the  '*  word  of  command."  This 
is  especially  seen  in  those  Industrial  Schools  and  Reform  atones,  the 
boys  in  which  have  been  previously  accTifltoined  to  a  life  of  uncon- 
trolled freedom.  That  they  have  a  power  of  d€//'Control,  seems  to 
them  an  entirely  new  idea ;  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  bringing 
it  to  their  apprehension,  than  this  systematic  **  playing  at  soldiers,** 
in  which  they  usuallj  feel  a  great  enjoyment* — It  may  be  farther 
remarked  that  the  whole  system  of  '^  making  a  soldier  "  out  of  a  raw 
recruit,  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle  of  the  iinc^mrioui  forma- 
tion of  acquired  Instmcts,  through  the  combined  action  of  bodily 
and  mental  Habit.  The  "pluck''  by  which  the  British  Soldier  is 
especially  distinguished,  is  clearly  as  much  Physical  as  Psychical ; 
and  much  of  it  seems  to  depend  on  the  unfilt  sense  of  mutual 
support^  which  is  derived  from  the  maintenance  of  order.  Every 
officer  of  experience  knows  full  well  that  if  the  **  fbrmatioa  "  of  the 
British  ranks  is  once  '*  broken/'  a  panic  ^aiwf^  qtti  petft  is  almost 
certain  to  spread  :  and  that  the  success  of  a  *'  storm"  mainly  depends 
upon  whether  the  "forlorn  hope''  by  which  it  is  led,  can  **foTm" 
within  the  fortress.  The  determined  maintenance  of  the  admirable 
*' formation"  in  squares »  directed  "by  Welling  ton »  was  what  enabled 
the  inferior  British  force  to  hold  its  ground  at  Waterloo  until  the 
Prussians  came  up ;  whilst  the  failure  of  the  first  attack  upon  the 
Redan  at  Sebastopol,  was  attributed  by  the  officers  concerned  in  it 
to  the  impossibility  of  "forming"  the  men  who  had  gained  an 
entrance  into  the  fortress. — This  Moral  influence  of  discipline  was 
never  more  grandly  exhibited,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
soldiers  on  board  the  *'  Birkenhead^*  went  to  their  death ;  while  the  want 
of  it  was  as  sadly  shown  in  the  behaviour  of  the  *'  navvies  *'  on  board 
the  **  Northfleet."  Tet  the  '*  raw  material  *^  of  the  latter  was  just  as 
good  as  that  of  the  former  ;  and  a  few  months*  drill  would  probably 
have  turned  out  as  good  a  product.  The  Writer  does  not  agree  with 
the  "Spectator"  (Jan  26,  1873)  in  regarding  this  influence  as 
«3xercised  through  the  ideational  and  moral  consciousness.  For  it 
seems  to  him  to  operate  much  more  directly,  through  a  channel 
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wHcK  hflfl  been  formed  by  babit,  witlumt  any  distinct  oonscLcmaaMi 
of  the  hmii  and  the  why.  HerodotiiB  tel]^  us  that  the  Scythiof 
warriorB,  retoniiDg  Tiotorioufl  from  a  campaign,  foxind  that  their 
ilares  bad  liseii  in  their  absence,  and  had  fortified  themaelTee  in  % 
stronghold  from  which  it  would  have  been  yery  difficult  to  dislodge 
thorn  by  force ;  but  that  they  lost  all  their  couroge  at  the  cracking  of 

^  tkeir  masters'  whip8»  which  terrified  them  into  submission.  In  this 
case — as  also,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  when  the  riderless  hoersas 
assembled  at  the  bugle-caUp — there  was  surely  nothing  higher  than 
an  immediate  ctu/o?naite  re^Kmse  to  the  sound  which  had  habitually 
called  it  forth ;  that  response  being   Emotional  in   the  one 

'  notorial  in  the  other. 


But,  with  the  adTonoe  of  ycfm^  and  the  development  of  th« 
power  of  stf/f-oontrol,  the  aim  should  be  rather  to  foet«r  tit 
independence  by  relaxing  external  coercion,  so  far  as  may  prow 
safe,  than  systematically  to  restrain  the  healthy  spontaneity  of 
the  individual  within  trammels  that  tend  to  beoome  formal  and 
meobftpical ;  the  consequence  of  such  prolonged  restraint  too  often 
being,  that  when  the  individual  ^  freed  from  it,  be  runs  altogether 
wild,  through  not  having  been  trained  in  the  habit  of  Je//-dis- 
cipline. 

(n.)  With  the  preceding,  there  naturally  connects  itself  the 
principle  of  Duty  or  OUi^atmn ;  which,  indeed,  grows  up  aa  the 
mtemal  correlative  to  the  extem<U  coercion.  The  child  vexy  early 
comes  to  feel  what  it  ourfht  to  do ;  and  this  sense  of  obligation, 
which  at  Unrt  has  its  Mother  or  its  Nurse  as  its  object,  ^tenda 
itself  after  a  while  to  its  Father  and  its  Schoolmaster ;  the  feeling 
of  Duty  Ix^coming  rtligiom^  when  the  notion  of  obligation  to  an 
unseen  Power  is  first  comprehended.  Now  the  child  is  nnco/n- 
\$ly  impreitsed,  long  before  it  distinctly  shapes  out  an  idea  of 
the  fact,  by  the  nianifestatiovi  of  this  seme  of  duty  ou  the  part  of 
around  it;  and  it  very  onick  to  poroflivo  wliat  it  suppotis 
\  wrongly)  to  be  a  departure  from  it     And  while  mmf 

A\  example  tends  vntxmKwmfjf  to  weaken  the  fcclmg  on  tW  part 
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of  the  child,  the  unconscious  influence  of  steady  persistence,  espe- 
cially when  the  child  is  made  aware  that  such  persistence  is  dis- 
agreeable, is  enormous.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  respect 
to  Punishment ;  for  when  the  child  can  be  brought  to  feel  that  its 
infliction  is  not  vindictive,  but  is  prompted  only  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  is  guided  by  love,  so  that  it  is  as  painful  to  the  Parent  as  it 
is  to  the  Child,  the  basis  is  unconsciously  laid  for  the  habit  of  trust- 
ful submission  to  the  life-discipline  of  an  AU-wise  and  All-merdful 
Father.  But  here,  again,  it  is  essential  to  healthful  development^ 
that  with  the  advance  of  years  this  submission,  even  to  Duty, 
should  not  be  maintained  in  its  slavish  form ;  but  that  the  growth 
of  that  highest  form  of  submission  should  be  fostered  and  encour- 
aged, which  consists  in  the  identificcUion  of  our  own  Will  with  the 
Divine  (§  338). 

(hi.)  In  order  that  the  feeling  of  Duty  may  be  led  to  develop 
itself  into  notions  of  Eight  and  Jttstice,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Moral  atmosphere  should  be  pervaded  by  those  attributes.  There 
is  in  most  Children  a  very  strong  instinctive  sense  of  their 
cton  rights,  or  what  they  consider  to  be  such;  the  action  of 
which  is  so  admirably  delineated  in  the  "Rejected  Addresses,** 
that  the  description,  in  "  The  Baby's  Debut^"  of  the  nursery 
quaiTcl  it  provoked,  is  almost  worthy  of  the  great  Poet  whom  it 
parodied : — 

**  This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite  : 

Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  right. 
A  pretty  thing,  forsooth ! 

If  he's  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot, 

Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  I  am  not 
To  draw  his  peg-top's  tooth." 

And  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  one  of  the  earliest  lessons 
which  the  child  has  to  be  taught  through  his  consciousness.  But 
that  lesson  is  far  more  effectual,  when  the  preparation  for  it  has 
been  made,  and  the  illustration  of  it  afforded,  by  the  habitual 
example  of  the  elders  of  the  family ;  that  of  older  brothers  and 
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sisters  being  iu  tliia  respect  (as  in  many  others)  even  more  ww- 
prtsnvt  than  that  of  parents,  whom  the  child  is  apt  to  regard  wn- 
cmiMidou^ly  as  in  a  distinct  category  from  it&elf.  Hence  arises  the 
vnst  importance  of  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  character  of  tho 
/rj#  child  iu  a  family  ;  and  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  immense  influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  which 
that  example  insensibly  as  well  as  sensibly  exerts,  will  fully 
confirm  the  Writer's  estinmte  of  its  importance. — ^It  is  wonderfnl 
how  powerfully  what  may  be  called  the  mrrmi  of  daily  life  carries 
along  with  it,  mtlmft  any  cmiscioumess  o/  its  infiuaice,  those  who 
are  subject  to  it.  Thus,  in  a  Household,  or  in  a  School,  where 
order  and  regularity  prevail,  and  where  the  sense  of  duty  is  pre- 
dominant, the  preference  of  duty  to  pleasure  comes  to  be  the 
general  habit ;  the  lessons  are  prepared  as  a  *'  matter  af 
course,"  before  mere  amusement  (proper  intervals  of  recreaHcm 
being  presupposed)  is  had  recourse  to  ;  and  no  written  rule,  or 
system  of  punishments,  to  enforce  it,  is  found  requisite.  The  Child's 
knowledge  (when  it  comes  to  think  on  the  matter)  that  its 
neglect  or  carelessness  as  to  the  pi*eparation  of  lessons  will  giT^ 
pain  to  a  Parent  wliom  it  loves,  tmcotisciomly  determines  its  h«bit 
of  applicfition  ;  and  the  Schoolboy's  feeling  towards  a  Master  who 
has  acquired  his  respect  and  oonfideuce,  instinctively  gOTenifl  bia 
whole  conduct  towards  him*  "  It*s  a  shams  to  tell  Arnold  a 
becatise  he  always  believes  one,"  was  the  rfsuUant  of  a  rerj  large ' 
number  uf  imprettiona  made  by  tlie  character  of  that  noble  ^pe 
of  an  educator  upon  the  mind  of  the  lad  who  gave  utterance  to 
this  oft-quoted  phrase ;  and  if  these  impressions  coidd  be  sepa- 
rately reviewed,  it  would  assuredly  lie  found  that  the  operation  of 
many  of  them  had  never  distinctly  come  before  the  consciouaneaa 
of  their  recipient. 

Of  one  who,  within  a  narrower  sphere^  exercised  a  power  probably 
act  inferior  to  Arnold's  *'  of  commanding  the  reverence  and  reconati- 
ug  the  wills,  of  the  leaat  manageable  daas  of  human  beongs,*'  it  y 


ioid  bj  one  of  Ms  moat  dietmguisbed  pupils,  whose  own  rharacter 
rendered  him  peculiarly  ameD able  to  tliat  i&fitieiice,  *'I  LaTe  often 
refi©cted  oa  this  aingular  power,  and  tried  to  make  out  where  the  secret 
of  it  lay.  Though  there  were  doubtless  cases  which  it  could  not  reach, 
it  daily  achioTed  triumphs  which  moat  teachers  would  believe  impos- 
sible."* He  traces  it  mainly  to  the  combination  of  great  and  Taried 
Intellectual  power,  acting  through  well -formed  habits  of  thought, 
with  profound  sense  of  right  pervading  the  whole  life  and  conver- 
sation, and  with  the  insight  derived  from  a  thorough  and  a^ectionate 
sympathy  with  boy-nature»  quickened  by  a  temperament  of  pecuEai 
vivacity.  **  The  spirit  of  duty  in  his  house  was  no  withered  ghost  of 
custom,  but  such  a  living  reality  as  it  befalls  few  to  witness*  Though 
the  machinery  of  rules  and  habits  devised  for  the  maintenance  of 
punctuality  and  order  was  more  complicated  and  extensive  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  operation  elsewhere,  never  was  there  leas  indolent  trust 
in  mere  routine.  The  nxechaaum  6ervtd,  and  never  rukd;  and  at  the 
remotest  point,  felt  the  thrill  of  some  high  purpose  as  its  moving 
power.'*  -  -  .  **The  earnestness  with  which  he  insisted  on  the  smallest 
things  being  done  v^U^  was  an  indication  of  the  same  kind ;  manifesting 
his  watcMiilneaa  against  the  least  slovenliness  of  conscience,  his  resolu- 
tion  to  close  the  most  trivial  aperture  through  which  looseness  and 
disorder  could  find  entrance  into  life*"  .  .  .  **  Boyhood,  which  detests, 
as  they  deserve^  aU  kinds  of  sham  and  pretence,  easily  places  itself 
at  the  disposal  of  a  sincerity  so  profound  as  this  ;  owns  as  a  true  guide 
mif  who  Uvea  under  an  authoriti/  of  the  ruks  ht  imposes,  and  whou 
odminUtratiGH  of  command  i$  in  iUelf  an  exercut  of  obedience*'* — ^It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  was  conacioMhj  owned,  save  by  those  whose 
own  Intelligeace  was  sufficiontly  developed  to  analyse  the  sources  of 
the  power  thus  exerted ;  to  the  Writer  (whose  privilege  it  was  to 
experience  it  from  his  earliest  years)  it  seems  to  have  acted  in  the 
ficat  instance  through  the  deeper  and  more  direct  channels  of  Un- 
conscioua  Infiuence.  It  must  have  been  as  the  re$ttUant  of  a  multi* 
tude  of  separate  impressions,  many  of  them  not  rising  to  the  level  of 
conacious  apprehension,  that  *'  his  perceptive  eye  looked  info  order  a 
thousand  things  for  which  there  was  no  audible  goidanoe  or  com- 
mand/* 


*  See  the  Rev.  James  Martineati'fi  aclmimblc  delincfttioQ  of  tlje  Chamcter  of 
Dr.  Luit  Carpenter  u  a  Bcboolina^ter,  m  the  McmoLra  of  hb  life,  pp.  342-352. 


(iv.)  Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  components  of  &  healthy 

[  Moral  atmosphere,  is  love  towards  others ;  ehowlng  itself  in  that 
liabituaL  kindmss,  which  springs  fiom  consideration  for  their  feeling 
as  well  as  for  their  riffht^  The  fostering  of  this  principle  by  her 
own  example^  is  one  of  the  most  im]>ortant  functions  of  the  Mother 
or  Nurse ;  itpon  whom  falls  the  whole  of  the  earliest  direction  of 
the  Iufiiut*B  nature,  and  the  formation  of  those  dispositioiui 
which  cohur  the  whole  future  life.  It  is  a  beautiful  fact  in 
Human  Nature,  that  the  Maternal  instinct,  which  manifests 
itself  among  the  lower  animals  in  the  supply  of  the  mere  Physical 
wants  of  the  ufi'spring,  extends  itself  to  the  sphere  of  Mental  and 
Moral  development  f  so  that  the  first  afeetiom  of  the  infant  spnog 
out  of  its  earliest  association  between  its  own  simple  sense  of  weH- 
i^fiff,  gradually  qoickened  into  happinessy  and  the  peraonality  of 

^the  Mother;  who  in  the  first  instance  imparts  sustenanoe  and 
comfort  to  its  body,  and  who,  when  this  duty  liad  been  diachaiged, 
delights  to  call  into  exercise  its  powers  of  observation,  to  oheriah 

'  Its  awukening  intelligeuoe,  and  to  minister  in  every  suitable  way 
to  its  pleasures.  This  association  is  formed,  and  shows  itself 
in  the  Infant's  actions,  long  before  it  can  have  risen  into  the 
sphere   of  distinct   oonsciousneas ;    but   the   foundation    is    thos 

(laid  for  that  abiding  affection,  which,  if  sustained  by  judMoiia 
culture,  as  infiincy  passes  into  childliood,  and  childhood  into 
youth  and  adolesoenoe,  makes  the  link  between  Mother  and  Off- 
spring  more  enduring  than  any  other. 

It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  awaken  any 
dormant  sense  of  good,  which  may  not  have  been  cruihed-out  irom  the 
nature  of  the  most  hardened  Criminals  by  a  life  of  brutal  indnlgeDoe 
tn  eveiy  bad  passion,  that  if  they  retain  any  rewlloction  of  a  Motfaer^i 
Wve,  this  affords  a  loop-hole  through  which  what  remains  of  their 
nature  may  bo  reached,  though  the  wall  of  suHenneis  and 
|obsdnacy  within  which  it  was  ahut  up  may  at  first  seen  uttoily 
apenetrable. — The  Writer  well  remembers,  at  a  diatanee  oi  fofty 
,  the  impraasion  prodnoed  on  hia  mind  by  hearing  a  ease  of  this 
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kind  narrated  by  Dr.  Tuokermann,  of  Boston,  N.£. ;  a  man  probably 
unequalled  for  his  suooess  in  the  line  of  action  above  indicated, 
which  was  entirely  prompted  and  guided  by  his  implicit  confidence 
in  the  principle  of  Love. 

But  whilst  the  unconscious  influence  of  Love  is  essential  to 
the  due  formation  of  the  aflectional  part  of  Child-nature,  it  is  no 
less  important  that  it  should  be  rightly  directed.  Nothing  is  more 
common  among  Mothers  whose  own  characters  have  not  been  judi- 
ciously trained,  either  by  their  own  experience  or  by  the  discipline 
of  others,  than  that  indulgence  of  their  children's  desires,  which, 
when  it  grows  into  a  habit,  forms  both  the  Physical  and  the 
Psychical  constitution  in  accordance  with  it ;  so  that  a  *'  Mechanism 
of  Thought  and  Feeling*'  comes  to  be  established,  which  re-acts  in 
direct  response  to  the  impressions  made  upon  it  from  without. 

291.  Every  observant  Educator  must  have  seen  instances  in  which 
the  same  Child  has  almost  seemed  two  different  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  the  "atmosphere"  in  which  it  happens  to  be.  Where  a  nature 
originally  good  and  docile  has  been  •'  spoiled"  for  a  time  by  injudi- 
•cious  indulgence  and  by  irregularity  in  the  habits  of  the  family,  and 
where  the  child  has  early  been  transplanted  into  a  household  in 
which  strict  rule,  judiciously  tempered  by  kindness,  has  created  a 
more  healthy  atmosphere,  it  is  wonderful  how  the  whole  character 
shapes  itself  insensibly  on  an  improved  model,  so  long  as  that 
atmosphere  is  breathed ;  while  it  is  no  less  wonderful  how  rapidly 
and  completely  the  child  falls  back  into  the  old  ways,  when  it  is 
again  subjected  to  the  old  influences,  before  the  improved  habits 
have  become  ingrained,  and  it  has  come  to  the  stage  of  conscious  re- 
cognition of  their  superiority. — It  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  early 
ostablishment  of  a  judicious  system  of  Nursery-management,  that 
the  habits  formed  under  its  influence  make  the  Child  directly 
connect  the  well-being  of  which  it  is  conscious,  not  merely  with  the 
love  that  gives,  but  with  the  love  that  witlJtol  is  ;  so  that  by  the 
time  the  Mother  can  impress  its  consciousness  with  tlie  idea  that 


the  tmest  kindness  may  consist  in  the  refusal  of  a  gratifiaitkin^ 
the  foundation  for  the  ^ppreh^naion  and  recognition  of  that  idcft 
has  akeady  been  unconsciously  laid.  And  when,  with  advtmcing 
yearB,  this  aasurance  comes  to  be  strengtLeued,  at  the  some  time 
by  Paternal  authority^  and  by  the  child's  own.  enlarging  experience, 
—when  a  firm  tm^  has  grown  up  in  the  loving  wisdom  nod 
justice  of  the  Father,  and  in  the  judicious  love  of  the  Mother, — this 
constitutes  the  surest  bnsis  for  the  recognition  of  the  like  attributes 
in  the  dispensations  (whether  joyous  or  grieTOUs)  of  that  Infmlte 
Being,  whom  Theodore  Parker  used  thus  to  address,  '*  0  God,  otar 
Father  at) d  our  Mother  too  1  '* 

292.  While  the  early  Habits  are  thtiB  in  a  great  degree  determined 
for  each  individual  by  the  famiitj  influences  under  which  he  is 
brou^rht  up^  he  soon  comes  under  those  social  influences  whieh 
in  a  great  degree  shape  the  future  course  of  his  Mental  Ufe^->^ 
constituting  that  aggrtgate  which  was  designated  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  No|AOf.  This  term  (sometimes  translated  '^custom 
sometimes  **law")  may  be  considered  as  expressing  the 
io4«cft  has  the  force  of  law,  and  which  is  often  far  less  easUj^i 
obaoged  thau  any  written  law ;  becoming  so  completely  in- 
gnuned  in  the  Constitution  of  a  People  or  a  Class,  as  la 
oonstitute  a  "second  nature,*'  which  only  a  long  course  of  the 
''  discipline  of  circumstances  "  can  alten  The  foUowing  admirable 
analysis  by  Mn  Grote  of  the  Greek  conception  of  the  N4fi«%  is  §m 
applicable  to  the  present  time  as  to  the  Ckssioal  epoch  :—  i 


4 


(*  This  aggregate  of  beliefs  and  prediipositions  to  belioTe,  Educal, 
EsligioaB>  <£sthetical.  Social,  respecting  what  is  true  or  Hslae. 
probable  or  imprebaMe,  just  or  unjust,  holy  or  unholy,  honourable  or 
base,  respeetable  or  contemptible,  pure  or  impure^  beautifal  or  U|pty, 
decent  or  indecent,  obligatory  to  do  or  obligatory  to  sToid,  respeot- 
i«»  the  status  and  relations  of  each  individual  in  the  society,  respeet-* 
ie  admiaaible  fashions  of  amusement  and  recreatioD, — ^him\ 
M  ftict  and  condition  of  things,  the  real  oriKin  of  wlusli 
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^^  for  the  mofit  part  tmknown,  but  which  each  new  member  of  the 
society  ia  bom  to  and  finds  subsisting*  It  m  transmitted  by  tradition 
from  pcirentB  to  obildren,  and  is  imbibed  by  the  latter  ahnost  uneon- 
ecioualy  from  what  they  so«  and  hear  aronnd,  without  any  special 
season  of  teaching  or  special  persons  to  teach.  It  becomes  a  part  of 
each  person's  nature, — a  standing  habit  of  mind,  or  fixed  set  of  mental 
tendencies,  according  to  which  particular  expenence  is  interpreted 
and  particnlor  persons  appreciated.  It  ia  not  set  forth  in  syat^matic 
proclamations,  nor  impugned  nor  defended:  it  is  enforced  by  a 
sanction  of  its  owu,^ — tbe  same  real  sanction  or  force,  in  all 
countries, — by  fear  of  diflpleaaure  from  the  Gods,  and  by  certainty 
of  evil  from  neighbours  or  fellow- citizens.  The  community  hate, 
despise,  or  deride  any  individual  member  who  proclaims  his 
dissent  from  their  social  creed,  or  even  openly  caUs  it  in  question. 
Iheir  hatred  manifests  itself  in  diflereut  ways,  at  differenfc  times  and 
ons ;  sometimes  by  burning  or  eicommunication,  sometimes  by 
banlahment  or  interdiction  of  fire  and  water ;  at  the  very  least, 
by  exdosion  from  that  a  mo  ant  of  forbearance,  goodwill,  and 
ktionp  without  which  t«;o  life  of  an  individual  becomes  in- 
supportable ;  for  society,  though  its  power  to  make  an  individual 
happy  is  but  limited^  has  complete  power^  easily  exercised,  to  make 
him  miserable.  The  orthodox  public  do  not  recognize  in  any 
indiTidnal  citizen  a  right  to  scrutinize  their  creed,  and  to  reject  it  if 
not  approved  by  his  own  rational  judgment.  They  expect  that  he 
will  embrace  it  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  by  the  mere  force  of 
authority  and  contagion,  as  they  have  adopted  it  themselves ;  as  they 
have  adopted  also  the  current  language,  weights,  measures,  tiivisions 
of  time,  &c.  *  Nomos  (Law  and  Custom),  King  of  all'  (to  borrow  the 
phrase  which  Herodotus  cites  from  Pindar),  exercises  plenary  power, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal^  over  individual  minds ;  moulding  the 
emotions  as  well  as  the  intellect,  according  to  the  local  type» — nieter- 
mining  the  sentiments »  the  beliefs,  and  the  predisposition  in  regard  to 
new  matters  tendered  for  belief,  of  every  one, — fashioning  thought, 
speech,  points  of  view,  no  less  than  action, — and  reigning  under  the 

ipearanoe  of  habitual,  self-suggested  tendencies." — (Pluto  and  the 

vr  Companions  0/  Sokratest  vol.  i.  p.  249.) 
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293.  It  thus  becomes  extremely  difficult — iu  fact^  in  most  case% 
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impossible — to  disenrainate  clearly  between  the  tendencies  to 
Thought  and  Feeling  which  are  limped  by  the  No/iof»  and  those 
^hich  ^row  out  of  the  congenital  ConstitutioG, — that  constitution 
having  itself  (it  seems  probable)  been  monlded  under  the  prcsaiire 
of  the  like  No/io^  on  the  ancestral  Race.  Some  informatioii 
may  doubtless  be  drawn  from  the  companson  of  the  diireno 
mentnl  habits  of  the  seven^l  children  of  the  same  family, 
brought  up,  as  nearly  aa  may  be,  under  the  same  influencea.  But 
we  find  a  better  evidence  of  congenital  peculiarity  in  the  distinctiTe 
chaiucteristics  of  those  who  have  been  very  early  transplanted 
fh)m  one  "Ho^s  into  another  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
True  it  ii  that  during  that  earlier  period  when  the  gmeral 
characters  of  Humanity  are  evolving  themselves,  when  th« 
observing  powers  are  most  activCj  and  the  menttU  development 
is  cbiejly  Bustaincd  by  the  direct  as&imilation  of  the  pahulum  they 
afford,  the  child  of  one  Race  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  habits  of 
another ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  children  of  the  less  civiltacd 
races  show  a  remarkable  quickncu  of  perception,  which  sometimo 
engenders  the  belief  that  their  capacity  is  not  below  our  own.  But 
their  Intellectual  development  very  commonly  stops  at  a  point 
which  leaves  them  "great  children"  all  their  lives;  and  the 
apeckd  characters  of  the  t^pe  then  l)egtn  to  manifest  themselTei 
unmistAkeably.  This  is  pailicularly  noticeable  where  the  ancestral 
habita  have  been  nottiadk;  the  craving  for  a  return  to  them  being 
often  80  atroug,  as  to  render  the  restraints  of  a  settled  life  irkaomo 
or  even  insupportable. 


Thus  the  Writer  has  been  informed  of  several  oases  in  which  boja 
of  the  native  races  of  Australia,  who  haye  been  brought  up  in 
schools  either  in  the  Colonial  capitals  or  in  Britain,  and  who  have 
eeemod  to  profit  very  fairly  by  the  edneatioii  they  have  reoeiTed,  and 
to  form  attachments  to  those  among  whom  they  have  lived,  ha^a 
seised  the  very  earliest  opportimity  of  gobg  off  to  the  **  bush"  and 
oT  rejoining  their  oouutrymen. — ^And  tho  iome  tendency  shows  itMlf 
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generally  in  our  own  "  street  Arabs,"  wHo  can  only  be  trained  to 
steady  habits  by  an  elastic  system  of  discipline  skilfolly  adapted 
to  their  nature ;  *  the  restraints  of  the  ordinary  school-system,  which 
are  well  suited  £0  the  children  of  the  tMed  members  of  our  labouring 
population,  being  quite  intolerable  to  those  who  have  been  wand^erb 
for  generations  back. 

Hero,  then,  we  have  another  very  striking  instance  of  that  Here- 
ditary Transmission  of  acqairtd  tendencies,  which  would  be 
probably  found  by  careful  investigation  to  be  scarcely  less  clearly 
manifested  among  the  different  Races  of  Men,  than  among  dififerent 
Breeds  of  Dogs  (§§  93,  301). 

294.  Again,  the  Psychical  tendencies  of  every  individual  under- 
go a  consecutive  change  during  the  progress  of  his  life,  which  is 
quite  independent  of  external  influences.  Infancy,  Childhood, 
Youth,  Adolescence,  Adult  age,  the  period  of  Decline,  and  Senility, 
have  all  their  characteristic  phases  of  Mental  aa  of  Corporeal 
development  and  decline :  this  being  shown,  not  merely  in  the 
general  advance  of  the  Intellectual  powers  up  to  the  period  of 
middle  life,  and  in  their  subsequent  decay;  but  in  a  gradual 
change  in  the  balance  of  those  springs  of  action  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Emotional  states,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
each  period  being  (to  a  certiiin  extent)  of  a  different  order  from 
those  of  every  other.  This  diversity  may  be  in  great  part 
attributed  to  changes  in  the  Physical  constitution.  Thus,  the 
Sexual  feeling  which  has  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  thoughts  in  adolescence,  adult  age,  and  middle  life, 
has  comparatively  little  efliBct  at  the  earlier  and  later  periods. 


*  The  existence  of  a  distinct  Class  of  this  kind,  a  good  deal  resembling  that  of 
the  Bnshmen  of  the  Hottentot  country  and  the  Pariahs  of  India,  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  inTcstigatcd  the  social  condition  of  our  Great  Cities.  It  it 
continually  receiving  additions  from  the  degraded  members  of  the  class  above, 
into  which,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  its  own  are  occasionally  elevated  ;  but,  if 
left  to  itself,  it  maintains  its  ground  with  remarkable  persistence,  and  famishes  u 
large  proportion  of  our  professional  Criminals. 
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So,  Qgaiu,  the  tiiirst  fc»r  novelty,  and  the  pleasure  in  mental 
aotivitv,  which  go  remarkal^ly  characterize  the  young,  ^heo 
contrasted  with  the  obtuseness  to  new  impressionB  and  the 
pleasure  in  tranquil  occupations,  which  mark  the  decline  of  lifei 
seem  related  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  changes  of  which 
the  Nervous  system  is  the  subject  during  the  earlier  part  of 
life,  and  to  its  diminished  activity  as  years  advance.  There  are 
other  changes,  however,  which  cannot  be  ao  distinctly  traced  to 
any  Physical  source,  but  which  yet  are  sufficiently  constant  in 
their  occurrence  to  justify  their  being  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  developmental  history  of  the  Psychical  nature;  so  that 
each  of  the  **  Seven  Ages  of  Mim  *  has  its  own  character,  which 
may  be  with  difficulty  defined  in  words,  but  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  appreheusion,  as  it  forces  itself  upon  the  experience^ 
of  every  one. 

295.  But  whilst  recognizing,  as  a  fact  of  observation,  the  largp 
share  which  congenital  Constitution  and  external  influencea  baire 
in  the  formation  of  those  tendencies  of  Thought  and  Feeling, 
which  make  up  the  Character  of  each  individual,  we  must  eqnaUj 
rely  on  the  assurance  of  our  own  Consciousness,  that  we  have 
within  us  a  Power,  which,  if  we  use  it  aright,  can  in  great 
measure  control  the  excesBes  and  supplement  the  defictenciea  of 
these  tendencies,  and  can  direct  them  to  good  and  useful  insteaid 
of  evil  and  injurious  ends.  The  strength  of  this  Power,  whiob 
we  term  WUl^  mainly  dejiends  upon  the  canstatury  with  tr^4c4  U  it 
tJDtrcited :  the  ascendancy  of  principltt  of  action  determinatelj 
adopted  by  the  Reason,  over  the  strong  impitUei  of  paasion  or 
deaiie,  being  only  possible  (as  will  be  ahown  hereafter^  §  353)^ 
when  that  ascendancy  has  been  haUtually  maintained ;  and  thia 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  ccurac  of  conduct,  but  in  the  govenuncnl  of 
the  thoughts.  There  is^  in  fact,  a  continual  action  and  reactioB 
between  Habit  and  Will,  in  our  mental^  just  as  there  la  in  oor 
hodily  life.    For  asi  when  we  train  ourseWes  to  execute  a  parti* 
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cular  moyement,  the  Bodily  mechanism  in  the  first  instance  zha'pu 
iitelf  into  accordance  with  our  Will,  and  then  comes  to  execute 
the  same  movement  without  or  even  (it  may  be)  agairut  our  inten- 
tion, so  does  our  Mental  mechanism  in  the  first  instance  ffrow-to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Will  exercises  it,  and  then,  having  taken 
on  a  particular  method  of  activity,  tends,  by  the  automatic  power 
it  has  acquired,  either  to  supply  a  strong  motive  to  the  determi  * 
nation  of  the  Will,  or  to  act  altogether  independently  of  it  (§  331), 

296.  It  is,  moreover,  by  an  action  and  reaction  between  Habit 
and  Will,  similar  to  that  which  regulates  our  conduct,  that  our 
Beliefs  are  determined.  For  although  it  is  often  maintained  that, 
as  Belief  is  in  itself  involuntary,  we  are  not  responsible  for  what  we 
believe,  yet  a  careful  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Beliefis  are  generated,  will  show  that  in  so  to  as  we  volitionally 
i*egulate  those  conditions,  we  make  ourselves  to  that  extent  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  the  Beliefs  whioh  automatically  spring  from 
them  (§§  321-326).  And  in  the  same  proportion  we  become 
responsible  for  our  share  in  the  direction  of  that  "Hoiun^  which 
exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Beliefs 
of  the  rising  generation. 

297.  But,  further,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  our 
power  of  benefiting  the  future  of  our  Race  by  the  formation  of 
right  Habits  of  Thought,  is  not  limited  to  those  results  which 
we  give  to  the  world,  whether  by  the  publication  of  our  opinions, 
or  by  our  conduct  in  life ;  being  even  more  directly  exerted  in 
that  Hereditary  transmission,  whioh  the  Physiologist  cannot 
but  regard  as  no  less  evidently  manifested  in  tendencies  to 
Thought,  than  it  is  in  tendencies  to  Action.  And  it  will  be 
appropriate,  therefore,  here  briefly  to  consider  this  subject;  which 
is  one,  however,  that  espedfdly  needs  all  the  elucidation  that 
close,  prolonged,  and  extensive  study  of  fiicts  can  alone  afford. 

298.  Hereditary  Trantmitdon.  —  The  view  of  the  relation  of 
Mental  Habits  to  peculiaritiea  of  Bodily  organization,  whether 


amgenital  or  acquired,  which  it  boa  been  the  object  of  this  chapiter 
to  develope,   must   be   extended  to   that  Femarkable  fher^diiarf 
tr^nsmiaxwn    of  Psychical  character,  which  presents  itself  under 
circumstances  that    entirely   farbid    our  attributing   it   to   any 
agency  that  can  opcrnto  subsequently  to  birth  :    and  which  it 
would  seem  imposgible  to  account  for  on  any  uther  hypotheai«^ 
than  thfit  the  **  formative  capacity  "  of  the  Germ  {§  274 )  in  great 
degree  determines  the  subsequent  development  of  the  BiuiHi 
of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  (through  this)  its  mode  of  actiTtty;] 
And  this  formative  cjipacity,  which  is  the  Physiological  ex| 
fiion  of  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "  original  constitution  '** 
of  each  Indindual,  is  eissentially  determined  by  the  conditioiUr 
dynamical  and  material,  of  the  Parent-organisms.       That  "^liko 
produces  like "   is  certainly  the  general  rule.     For  not  only  doj 
Species  maintain  their  fixity,  so  long  as  the  continuance  of  thol 
same  external    conditions  tends  to  keep  up  the  mode  of  lifd 
which  belongs  to  each  ;  but  Race*,  whose  origination  in 
moifiJicathnB  of  the  specific  type  can    be  distinctly  traced 
torically,  often  display  a  scarcely  inferior  permanence.      It  ig^ 
therefore,  by  a  Umitation  of  this  general   rule,  that   Family  or 
Individual  peculiarities  do  ftol  tend  to  reproduce  themselves  in 
anything  like  the  same  degree ;   and  the  explanation  of  that 
limitation  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact,  that  while  the  characters  of 
S|»ecies  or  of  Races  express  the  most  general  and  €on$tant  of  thce^ 
influenoes  which  tend  to  produce  varietal  moiiificationsf  those  of 
Familtes  or  Individuals  express  influenoes  of  far  inferior  i^i»t^| 
and  of  far  less  duration.     In  particular,  it  is  to  be  noted 
while  the  more  gmeral  characters  are  bliared  by  hotk  paranti, ' 
more  tpftial  commonly  belong  to  onr  only, — A  great  deal  of  dta-] 
ousstOD  has  taken  [juoe,  as  to  whether  tlie  M:ilo  or  the  FemaJa j 
parent  exats  the  greater  influence  over  the*  chamcter  of  th^j 
ofisprlng ;  and  while  experieuoe  does  not  yet  justify  any  definite  1 
eonclusion   on  this  point,    the   question  seems    to   Havs  httn 
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entirely  ignored,  whether  the  union  of  two  different  natoves  may 
not  produce — as  in  the  combination  of  an  acid  and  a  base — a 
resultant  essentially  dissimilar  to  either  of  them. 

299.  This  much,  however,  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that 
where  general  ComtittUional  taints^  that  is  to  say,  abnormal 
luibitudes  of  Nutrition,  have  been  acquired,  these  tend  to  pro- 
pagate themselves  hereditarily ;  and  that  they  do  so  with  the 
most  certainty,  when  both  parents  partake  of  them.  It  may  also 
be  affirmed  that  every  repetition  of  such  transmission  tends  to 
increase  the  mischief;  so  that  by  *' breeding  in  and  in,"  the 
injurious  external  conditions  remaining  the  same,  a  very  slight 
original  departure  from  healthy  nutrition  may  become  intensified 
in  successive  generations  into  a  most  serious  abnormality.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  production  of  Cretinism,  which 
may  be  characterized  as  Idiocy  combined  with  bodOy  deformity. 
(This  is  not  essentially  connected,  as  some  have  supposed,  with 
Goitre  ;  for  it  presents  itself  in  some  localities  where  goitre  does 
not  prevail,  whilst  elsewhere  goitre  prevails  without  developing 
itself  into  cretinism.  But  in  the  Yallais  of  the  Alps,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  appear  concurrent ;  and  the  result  of  their 
conjoint  action  through  a  succession  of  generations  becomes  most 
distressingly  apparent.) — There  is  one  class  of  cases,  moreover, 
in  which  a  particular  abnormal  form  of  Nutrition  that  is  dis- 
tinctly acquired  by  the  individual^  exerts  a  most  injurious  influence 
upon  the  offspring ; — that,  namely,  which  is  the  result  of  such 
habitual  Alcoholic  excess,  as  modifies  the  nutrition  of  the  Nervous 
system  (§§  138,  155). 

a.  We  have  a  for  larger  ezpeorienoe  of  theresoltsof  habitual  AlcohoHc 
excess,  than  we  have  in  regard  to  any  otiier  "Nervine  Stimulant;" 
and  aU  such  experience  is  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  that  acquired  perversion  of  the  normal  Nnhition 
which  it  haa  engendered  in  the  individoaL  That  this  mani&stiiiaalf, 
sometimes,  in  congeiiital  Idio^,  aometmies   in  a  predispoottioir  to 
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nianity,  which  requires  but  &  very  fiHght  exciting  cauflo  to  deTolop 
it,  and  sometiraes  in  a  strong  craTmg  for  Alcoholic  drinks,  which  the 
unhappy  subject  of  it  strives  in  vain  to  resist,  is  the  ooncurrent 
teetuDony  of  all  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  inquiry* 
Thus  Dr-  Howe,  in  his  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Idiocy  in  ICaoa- 
chusette,  states  that  the  habits  of  the  parents  of  301)  idiots  having 
been  learned,  145,  or  nearly  one  half,  were  found  to  be  habitual 
drunkards.  In  one  instance,  in  which  both  parents  were  drunkards, 
seven  idiotic  children  were  bom  to  them.  Dr»  Down,  whose  experi- 
ence of  Idiocy  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  country, 
has  assured  the  Writer  that  he  does  not  oonsidor  Br.  Howe*8  stato- 
ment  as  at  all  exaggerated.  Dr.  W,  A.  F*  Browne,  the  first  Medical 
Lunacy  Commissioner  for  Scotland,  thus  wrote  when  himself  in 
charge  of  a  large  Asylum: — "The  drunkard  not  only  injures  and 
enfieeblet  his  own  nervous  system,  but  entails  mental  disease  upon 
his  family.  His  daughters  are  nervous  and  hyeterical ;  his  sons  are 
weak,  wayward,  eccentric,  and  sink  under  the  pressure  of  excitement 
of  some  unforeseen  exigency,  or  the  ordinary  calls  of  duty."  Dr. 
Howe  remarks  that  the  children  of  drunkards  are  deficient  in  bodily 
and  vital  energy,  and  are  predisposed  by  their  very  organisation  to 
have  cravings  for  Alcoholic  stimulants.  If  they  pursue  the  cound 
of  their  fathers,  which  they  have  more  temptation  to  follow,  and  leoi 
power  to  avoid,  than  the  children  of  the  temperate,  they  add  to  their 
hereditary  weaknese,  and  increase  the  tendency  to  Idiocy  or  Insanity 
in  their  constitution;  and  this  they  leave  to  their  children  alte 
them.  The  experiences  of  those  who,  liko  Hartley  Coleridge*  hava 
inherited  the  craving  for  Alcoholic  excitement,  together  with  tho 
weakness  of  Will  which  makes  them  powerless  to  resist  it,  whilst  ell 
their  hotter  nature  prompts  the  struggle,  must  satisfy  any  one  who 
carei'ully  weighs  them,  how  closely  connected  their  Psychical  state 
is  with  the  Physical  constitution  which  they  inherit,  and  how 
emaU  is  their  own  moral  responsibility  for  errors  which  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  faults  of  their  progenitors.  As  Robert  CoUyer  (of 
Chioago)  has  well  said  in  an  admirtiblo  sermon  on  **  The  thom  in  iJbe 
flesh :" — •*  In  the  Hsr-ieeching  influence©  that  go  to  every  life,  end 
away  backward  as  certainly  as  forward,  children  are  sometimes  bom 
with  appetites  fatally  strong  in  their  nature.  As  they  grow  up,  the 
«netite  grows  with  them,  and  speedily  becomes  a  master,  the  mMbK 
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a  tyrant,  and  by  the  time  ba  amTea  nt  Hh  manhood  the  man  ia  a 
elave.  I  heard  a  man  say  that  for  eight- and- twenty  years  the  eonl 
within  him  had  had  to  stand,  like  an  nnsleeping  sentinel,  guarding 
his  appetite  for  atrong  drink.  To  be  a  man  at  last  under  aiich  a 
diaadvantage,  not  to  mention  a  saint,  is  aa  fine  a  piece  of  grace  aa 
can  well  be  seen.  There  is  no  doctrine  that  demands  a  larger  vision 
than  this  of  the  deprayity  of  human  nature.  Old  Dr.  Maaon  used  to 
say  that  as  much  grace  aa  would  make  John  a  saint*  would  barely 
keep  Peter  from  knocking  a  man  down." 


300,  With  such  evidence  of  the  Hereditaty  TransmiBsion  of 
general  diaihesa^  or  modes  of  Nutrition,  of  which  we  can  distinctly 
traea  the  acquirement  in  the  history  of  the  progenitor,  we  seem 
fully  justified  in  applying  the  same  doctrine  to  such  particular 
JuibiU  as  may  be  regarded,  from  the  Physiologist's  poiut  of  view 
in  the  light  of  ejepressiom  of  special  modifications  of  Nervous 
organization- 

A  very  curious  example  of  the  transmission  of  tendencies  to  special 
Automatic  movements,  the  secondary  aajuiremeut  of  which  tendencies 
is  altogether  beyond  doubt,  is  afforded  by  the  following  curious  fact 
©stablifihed  by  the  reeearchea  of  M,  Browu-SBquard ; — In  the  course 
of  his  masterly  experimental  investigations  on  the  functions  of  the 
Nervous  system,  he  discovered  that,  after  a  particular  lesion  of  the 
Spinal  cord  of  Guinea-pigs,  a  slight  pinching  of  the  ekiu  of  the  face 
would  throw  the  animals  into  a  kind  of  Epileptic  convulaion.  That 
this  artificial  Epilepsy  should  be  constantly  producible  in  Guinea- 
pigs,  and  not  in  any  other  animala  experimented  on,  was  in  itself 
su£B.ciently  singular;  and  it  was  not  less  surprising  that  the  tendency 
to  it  persisted,  after  the  lesion  of  the  Spinal  cord  seemed  to  have 
been  entirely  recovered  from.  But  it  was  far  more  wonderful  that 
when  these  epileptic  Guinea-pigs  bred  together,  their  offspring 
showed  the  aame  predisposition,  without  having  been  themselves 
subjected  to  any  lesion  whatever ;  whilst  no  such  tendency  showed 
itself  in  any  of  the  large  number  of  young,  which  were  bred  by  the 
same  accurate  observer  from  parents  that  had  not  thus  been 
operated  or 


30 i.  The  same  view  may  he  extended  to  tbdt  higher  elaas  of 
stcojidarihf  ftittonmfk  actions,  'wliich  can  only  be  performed  under 
the  guidance  of  SenBatioo,  and  which  thercfure  involve  aomo 
PeychJcal  change  in  each  case,  ns  one  of  the  links  in  the  sequetjoe^ 
For  as  it  ia  inijwsBible  not  to  recognize  the  influence  of  Habit, — 
that  is  to  say  of  the  Voluntxuy  repetition  of  similar  ac Is  under 
fliroiior  circumstances, — in  establishing  a  condition  of  the  Kenrotui 
apparatus  which  leads  to  tlio  Automatic  performanoe  of  such  acts^ 
it  is  conformable  to  all  Physiological  probability  that  a  tendency 
to  them  should  be  hereditarily  transmitted. 

a.  **  On  what  a  cnnoiis  comhijiation  of  corporeal  stracture»  mental 
character,  and  training/'  says  Mr,  Darwin^  *'must  huudwriting 
depend  !  Yet  every  one  must  have  noted  the  occasional  close 
similarity  of  the  handwriting  in  father  and  son.  although  the  father 
had  not  taught  his  son.  A  great  collector  of  franks  assured  me  that 
in  his  collection  there  were  several  franks  of  father  and  son  hardly 
distinguishable  except  by  their  dates.  Ilofacker,  in  Garmany, 
remarks  on  the  LBheritance  of  handwriting ;  and  It  has  been  eren 
aaserted  that  English  boys^  when  taught  to  write  in  France^ 
naturally  cling  to  their  English  manner  of  writing." 

h.  The  Writer  has  been  assured  by  Miss  Cobbe,  that  in  her  £uailj 
a  ver)'  characteristic  type  of  handwriting  £•  traoaable  through  jIm 
ifnirrfttwns, 

c^  The  following  case  which  occurred  in  the  Writer's  own  ikmily,  and 
whioh  (he  is  assured)  can  be  exactly  paralleled  elsewhetre,  mdieatea 
the  '*  constitutional*'  character  of  handwriting : — ^A  gentleman  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  the  badtwoodi,  helbire 
the  end  of  last  century,  was  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  write 
lung  letters  to  his  sister  in  England,  giving  an  aooount  of  his  fiunQy 
aflairs.  Having  lost  his  right  arm  by  an  accident^  the  corrsepood- 
enoe  was  temporarily  kept  up  by  one  or  other  of  his  children ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  Idw  months  he  learned  to  write  with  his  left  hand ; 
and,  before  long,  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  thus  written  eaaie  U> 
be  indistinguishable  from  that  of  his  former  letters. 

el.  Again,  there  are  eome  **  nervous  **  men  who  always  eeeia  to 
require  to  do  $t>mdh$pg  with  their  hands  when  thav'  ^ze  speaking 
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earnestly ;  and  what  particular  "  trick"  each  individual  may  learn, 
depends  Tery  much  upon  accident.  Thus,  in  the  old  times  of  depen- 
dent watch*chains  and  massive  bunches  of  seals,  these  were  the 
readiest  playthings ;  and  now  that  watches  are  commonly  worn  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket,  the  hands  of  such  persons  may  often  be  seen 
unconsciously  stealing  upwards  to  "twiddle"  with  their  watch- 
keys. — ^There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  barrister  who  acquired  the 
''trick"  of  winding  and  imwinding  a  piece  of  string  on  his  fingers 
when  addressing  the  court,  and  who  was  thrown  into  confusion  when 
the  opposing  counsel  stole  ''  the  thread  of  his  discourse." — ^Not  long 
since,  when  listening  to  a  very  interesting  extempore  sermon,  the 
Writer  observed  that  the  preacher  was  continually  opening  and 
shutting  his  Bible,  and  shifting  it  from  side  to  pide  of  the  pulpit ; 
this  being  probably  a  mere  *'  trick  "  of  which  the  preacher  was  quite 
unconscious,  and  the  Bible  merely  supplying  the  place  of  the  bunch 
of  seals,  the  watch-key,  or  the  bit  of  string,  in  giving  his  ''  idle 
hands"  something  "to  do." — Such  "tricks,"  like  particular 
**  gestures  "  indicative  of  Emotional  excitement,  are  often  repeated  in 
successive  generations,  imder  circumstances  that  forbid  the  idea  of 
their  having  been  learned  by  imitation. 

302.  The  case  seems  to  be  even  stronger  in  regard  to  drawing^  and 
to  splaying  on  Musical  instruments  ;  for  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
the  power  of  attaining  Artistic  proficiency  in  either,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  is  acquired,  depends  in  great  degree  upon  con- 
genital Temperament.  No  doubt  every  child  may  be  taught  to 
draw,  or  to  play  a  musical  instrument,  after  a  certain  fashion :  but 
there  are  some  whom  no  teaching  or  self-efibrt  will  ever  carry 
beyond  a  certain  mechanical  exactness;  whilst  there  are  others 
who  "  take  to  "  drawing  or  to  musical  performance  as  their  natural 
language,  and  who,  with  very  little  instruction,  learn  to  express 
themselves  in  either  with  singular  force  and  beauty. 

The  Writer  knows  one  family  in  which  this  Artistic  temperament 
is  widely  diffused;  the  several  members  of  it  almost  always  "  taking  " 
either  to  Drawing  or  to  Music,  and  sometimes  to  both.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  knows  other  cases,  in  which,  with  a  considerable  acquired 


interefit  (ratter  Intellectual,  hoveyer,  than  Artistic)  both  m  Piotorial 
and  Musical  art,  and  with  con&iderabld  manual  dexterity  (as  ahown 
in  other  ways),  there  is  a  greatly-regretted  inability  to  acquire  any- 
thing more  than  a  stiff  formal  execution,  either  in  Drawing  or  in 
Music.  To  the  first,  ** free-hand'*  Drawing,  to  the  aefojtd,  "me- 
chanical '*  Drawing,  cornea  moat  naturally. 

303*  Hence  it  aeems  clear  that  there  is  a  different  Hereditary  ten- 
dency to  the  performauce  of  certain  clflsses  of  Movements ;  ju«t  aa,  in 
different  Nations,  there  is  a  different  hereditary  tendency  to  the 
j|>roduction  of  certain  Vocal  Bouads.  As  in  the  cose  of  Hand- 
writ  ing,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  "spontaneous*'  variation  (this  being  itself 
the  expression  of  organic  influences  on  the  Parental  couatitution)^ 
and  how  much  to  intentional  "  culture ; ''  but  it  may  be  hkly 
affirmed  as  probable  tlmt  toth  are  concerned  in  it ;  and  that  the 
manual  dexterity  with  which  a  Mozart  or  a  Caracci  could  eipreas 
hia  conoeptions,  was  as  much  an  iuherited  gift,  as  the  Geniua  from 
which  those  conceptions  emanated. 

304,  From  these  the  transition  is  direct  to  those 
Mental  aptitudes,  whicli  we  can  scarcely  do  othen^ise  than  regud 
as  dependent  on  the  conformation  of  the  Physical  mechaniam 
(§  5lb)f  aud  of  whose  original  acquiremrjit  aud  subsequent  front- 
mutum  we  have  evidence  that  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid  (§§93^ 
201—207).  And  if  this  l>e  the  case  with  special  tendencias  to 
Thought,  much  more  is  it  likely  to  be  true  of  such  as  are  oommon 
to  Mankind  in  ffeneral  For  these,  being  parts  of  Man*B  ordinary 
nature,  are  in  great  degree  suaceptible  of  modification  by  early 

|liamiDg;  and  in  proportion  as  the  modifications  so  acquired  tend 
to  become  congiitutional  in  the  individual,  will  the  probability  of 
their  hereditary  transmission  be  increased.  And  thus  we  ore  justs* 
fied  in  believing,  that  in  no  iar  as  we  improve  our  own  Intellectual 
}  ud   elevate   our  own    Moral  nature   by  watchful   Self- 

\l'  V,  we  an  not  merely  benefiting  ourielTefi  and  tlioee  to 
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whom  our  personal  influence  extends,  but  are  improving  the 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Constitution  ^bich  our  children  and  our 
children*s  children  will  inherit  from  us.  It  is  when  we  regard 
not  merely  the  accumulation  of  Knowledge,  but  the  development 
of  the  thinking  power  of  the  Bace — ^the  ''universal  Human  Reason** 
— as  progremve,  that  we  feel  the  strongest  call  to  exert  ourselves 
to  foster  and  direct  that  development  For  every  man  who 
leaves  behind  him  the  expressions  of  great  Thoughts,  the 
record  of  noble  Deeds,  or  the  creatioils  of  a  lofty  Imagination, 
not  merely  helps  to  educate  each  successive  generation,  as  it 
comes,  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  them,  but  contributes  to 
enlarge  its  capacity  for  mch  use  and  enjoyment,  and  tMs  in  an 
ever-increasing  degree, — What  motives  to  the  highest  exertion 
of  our  powers  can  be  more  inspiring  or  more  disinterested  ?  And 
yet  they  spring  directly  from  a  Philosophy  which  is  stigmatized 
by  many  as  '*  material "  and  "  degrading." 


CHAPTER  IX 


OF  THE  WILL. 


SsonoN  L — IniltitHce  of  the  Will  on  Bodily/  Movenutd^ 

305.  **  I  AM,  I  OUGHT,  I  CAN,  I  WILL,**  are  (as  haa  been  roeoutljr 
well  said)  the  only  firm  fuuudiit ion-stones  on  whioli  we  cuu  lumc 
our  attempt  to  climb  iut-o  a  higher  sphere  of  eiisteuce.  The 
first  implies  that  we  have  a  faculty  of  Introfpedion,  which  conrcrta 
a  simple  state  of  cousciousness  into  ^^(f- consciousness,  and  thui 
makes  it  the  object  of  our  own  contemplation : — the  second^ 
that  we  have  submitted  that  state  of  oonseionsness  (whether 
Thought  or  Feeling)  to  our  mom/  jttd^i^t,  which  has  pro- 
uounced  its  verdict  upon  it: — the  thirds  that  we  arc  eonscioiui 
of  a  freedom  and  a  potcer  to  act  in  accordjmce  with  that  judg 
iQcnt,  though  drawn  by  cogent  motives  in  some  diflTereat 
direction ; — and  the  fourth,  that  we  dHemiinately  exercim  tliat 
power.  Hence  wc  may  define  Volition  or  Will  as  a  determinaU 
effort  to  carry  out  a  purjiOM  previously  conceived;  and  this  eflfort  mar 
bo  directed  to  the  perfonnanoe  of  either  the  Mental  or  the  Bodn%- 
acts  which  are  adapted  to  cany  that  purpose  into  execution, — The 
manner  in  which  this  Volitional  power  is  exerted  in  either  caa^, 
and  the  conditions  of  its  exercise,  constitute  our  present  subject  of 
equity. 

^6.  In  our  examination  of  the  different  forms  of  Ner?oim 
activity  presented  to  us  in  the  ascending  series  of  Animal  life 
(Chap.  II.),  wo  have  found,  aa  we  approach  Man,  blind  unrcasoaing 
Instinct  gradually  giving  phuro  as  a  spring  of  action  to  mtioiiftl 
Inttlligenoe,  But  neither  the  performance  of  Reeeoiitiig  proeeMca, 
**  ixeoution  of  their  restdtSi  necessarily  invdves  the  exenaae 
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of  Will— at  leust  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  defined.  For  we 
have  seen  that,  even  in  Man,  intellectual  operations  of  a  high 
order  may  go  on  automaticallyj — one  state  of  consciousness  calling 
forth  another  in  strict  accordance  with  the  "laws  of  thought," 
without  any  Volitional  interference  (§  216) ;  and  also  that  id^- 
tumal  as  well  as  emotional  states  may  express  themselves  in 
Muscular  action,  not  only  without  any  exertion  of  the  Will,  but 
oven  in  opposition  to  it  (§  240).  And  this  will  hereafter  become 
still  more  obvious,  when  we  investigate  the  phenomena  of  those 
abnormal  states  in  which  the  Will  is  in  more  or  less  complete 
abeyance  (Chaps.  XIV.  XV.). — Now  if,  imder  the  light  afforded  by 
this  principle,  we  carefully  study  the  actions  of  even  those  among 
brutes  whose  nature  has  been  most  completely  shaped  into  accord- 
ance with  that  of  Man  by  habitual  association  with  him,  we  see 
that  they  afford  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  any  other  spring, 
than  the  Idea  or  Feeling  with  which  the  mind  of  the  animal  may 
be  at  the  moment  possessed ;  in  this  respect  corresponding  closely 
with  those  of  the  young  Child,  in  whom  the  power  of  ^(/'-control 
has  not  yet  come  into  exercise,  and  whose  conduct  is  entirely 
determined  by  the  "  preponderance  of  motives."  * 

a.  Thus  a  Dog  which  is  fondly  attached  to  its  master,  and  awaits 
his  return  home  with  pleasurable  anticipation,  at  once  runs  to  meet 

*  Exception  has  been  taken  to  this  phrase,  on  the  groxind  that  Motiyes  are  of 
such  different  orders  as  not  to  be  commensurable  in  force ;  and  that  we  have  no 
other  ground  for  the  estimation  of  their  relative  strength,  than  the  actual  px« 
ponderance  of  one  aggregate  when  weighed  against  the  other.  But  it  seems  tc 
bo  forgotten  that  this  is  our  only  criterion  of  the  rektiye  weights  (i.  e.  of  the 
forces  of  downward  attraction)  of  any  different  tMUerial  substances — e,  g,  lead 
and  feathers ;  and  that  no  one  disputes  its  applicability  in  the  case  of  moral 
evidence,  in  which  the  considerations /or  or  Offaiiut  any  particular  proposition 
are  at  least  as  diverse  in  kind  as  the  motives  inclining  us  to  or  from  any 
particular  action.  We  say  that  our  judgment  is  determined  pro  or  con.  by  the 
way  in  which  the  ''balance  of  evidence"  inclines;  and  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  given  against  what  an  impartial  judge  considers 
to  be  the  ''preponderance  of  evidence,"  it  is  because  some  motive  has  swayed 
their  decision,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  scale 
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Hm  on  hearing  Iub  Toice  or  bis  etept  and  manilests  its  delight  is 
teeing  him  by  expressiyo  moTomonta.  But  if  the  dog  U  conecious  <d 
haTing  dono  something  at  which  ita  master  will  be  diflpleaaed.  It 
ilinks  away  and  triea  to  keep  oat  of  hia  sight. 

h.  The  whole  system  of  •*  training "  a  dog  or  a  horse,  like  the 
early  education  of  a  child^  oonfiists  in  bringing  such  **  motivca'*  to 
beftr  upon  it,  as  are  adapted  to  its  **  nature/'  A  creature  that  bae 
no  capacity  for  Loving  right  or  hating  wrong  for  its  own  aake,  cm 
only  be  made  to  comprehend  that  certain  actions  will  bring  lewafd, 
certain  others  punishment.  And  the  direction  of  its  conduct  is 
dearly  determined  by  the  preponderance  of  such  motiTee.  Thus 
if  a  dog  or  a  child  which  has  a  propensity  to  thieTO,  be  punidied  aa 
the  first  instance  by  a  slight  castigation,  the  deterrent  influence  of 
the  prospectiTe  repetition  of  that  punishment  may  be  outweighed  by 
the  attractive  influence  of  a  tempting  bonne  homhe,  and  the  ofliMieo 
may  be  repeated ;  the  infliction  of  a  sufficieiitly  eerere  puniahiaaBi, 
howereTp  will  then  eerre  as  a  deterrent ;  and  so  long  as  the  manuirj 
of  the  punishment  remains  Tivid,  this  wiU  continue  effectiTe  agmiutt  a 
temptation  of  like  strength,  although  it  may  be  orerbome  by  a  y«l 
■trcNigtr  attraction. 

«»  Tb»  well-known  Hues  of  Dr.  Watts,  oamsMMin^  «'Lel  dpgi 
delighl  to  bark  and  bite/*  embody,  aa  it  aena  l»  tU  Wnter,  Ike 
true  idea  of  the  relatian  of  the  self-detennining  pomr  lo  IIm  «tto^ 
ma^  teodencies.  When  **bean  and  lions  growl  and  fights **  it  is 
beoanae  *'  it  is  their  oatore  to ; "  they  canDot  mak^  iktmmiwm  cHhrn 
tbwa  they  are ;  and  we  can  oqIx  mould  thean  to  atw  wiEs^  hj 
tag  to  Iwar  upon  thos  a  motiTe  stttn^  iwKwigih  to 
aulomaiio  imffolsea.  Boi  wliesi  W9  uigo  our  ehiidrss  not  to  *^  fat 
their  angry  passioM  liee,'*  it  is  becaaae  we  belis^  thai  ttisgr  emm 
icqwa.  tfthay  ottib^fadto  iryhvi  aMOgiw  ibt  iaiepsadsBl  s^/^ 
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307.  Kaw  tbe  Man  in  Ion  poaeaioa  of  kit  Tolitaona  ] 
Vie  it  (1)  in  gira^  bodilj  efifeci  lo  hk 
itktM«efaawittiiwill< 
by  iMKamb,, 

which  liicrf  ar9  |«iiiixpied  by  wmm  other  mifnimi  aod  (S)  U 

rfMttil  iifiBiliH«%ly 
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which  the  determination  is  arrived  at. — In  the  prosecution  of  our 
enquiry  as  to  the  mechamsm  of  Mental  self-direction,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  greatly  aided  by  the  indications  we  may  draw  from  the 
study  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Will  operates  on  the  Bodily 
organism. — The  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involimtary 
movements,  is  recognized  by  every  Physiologist ;  but  it  has  been 
customary  to  assign  these  characters  to  the  miucleshj  which  certain 
of  these  two  classes  of  movements  are  respectively  performed.  Thus 
the  Heart,  the  Muscular  coat  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines, 
the  Iris,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  "  involuntary  **  muscles,  because  no 
intentional  effort  of  the  conscious  Ego  can  either  excite  or  check 
their  contractions,  although  some  of  them  may  be  acted  on  by 
Emotional  states.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muscles  of  our  limbs 
are  termed  "voluntary,"  because  we  can  use  them  to  carry 
out  the  purposive  determinations  of  the  Will.  But  the  muscles 
which  are  concerned  in  the  act  of  Respiration,  are  both  "  volun- 
tary "  and  "  involuntary ;"  for  while  the  ordinary  movements  of 
breathing  are  as  "  automatic  '*  as  are  those  of  the  Heart,  we  yet 
have  a  certain  measure  of  Volitionjjl  control  over  them,  by  which 
we  can  regulate  their  actions  in  subservience  to  the  purposes  of 
Speech.  And,  further,  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  so-called 
"voluntary"  muscles,  which  may  not  be  automatically  thrown 
into  violent  contraction  (as  in  cramp  or  tetanus),  which  the  Will 
vainly  attempts  to  restrain ;  whilst  a  large  part  of  their  ordinary 
sequential  actions  are  performed  "  mechanically,"  without  anything 
more  than  an  initiation  by  the  Will,  which,  though  it  can  check 
them  at  any  time,  is  not  exercised  in  constantly  sustaining  them 
(§§  16, 17^. — Hence  we  see  that  the  distinction  between  volimtary 
and  involuntary  Muscles  is  good  only  to  this  extent,  that  there 
are  certain  muscles  which  are  entirely  removed  from  the  control  of 
the  Will,  their  contractions  being  altogether  involimtary;  while 
the  actions  of  all  others  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, according  as  they  are  called  into  exercise  by  tho  Will, 
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or  br  an  aatomatic  prompdng  of  vhich  ve  may  or  maj  noC 
be  ooDScioiUw  And  we  moat,  thenrfore;  look  AwAfr — ^tL:»t  u»  tc 
the  9burcf%  and  the  dummtts  of  the  Nerrc-foroe  tL^t  excites  tbe 
Muscles  to  eontnurtkn, — for  the  real  distinction  between  their 
ficvend  modes  of  actiritv. 

308.  It  has  been  shorn  that  the  development  of  Xerre-fone, 

vhaterer  maj  be  the  mode  in  which  it  manifi^^stf  itseli^  de|<nik 

upon  a  reaction  between  the  Nerrons  substance  (espedaUj  its 

vesacnlar  form)  and  the  circolating  Blood  (§§  4^i — 12).     And  thia 

BlUd  has  a  doable  fonction  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  supplies  the 

material  at  the  expeue  of  which  the  Nanre-substance  is  fazmed, 

or  rather  fonns  itseU^  br  Xntritive  action,  and  60,  as  it  wexe^ 

lajs  up  a  store  ci  potfxtial  fnrjyy :  whiLst.  on  the  other,  it  supplies 

the  OxTgen,  br  the  action  of  which  upon  tbe  Xeire-sulctanoe  (as 

in  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc-elemeat  of  the  g-.dTanic  batterj)  this 

jtolokfial  f^er^  is  oonTcrted  into  actual  ener^.   Of  this  conTerson 

we  hare  the  most  oon^MCOous  example  in  tbe  rr^-uuction  of  the 

Kerre-furoe  which  calls  forth  Muscular  moTemeut»  and  its  trans- 

miMMn  along  the  motor  nerres ;  this  prcxluction  and  transmission 

being  extremelv  analogous    to    that  generation   of  an   Electric 

coirent,  which  takes  place  in  a  GalTsnic  af>paratus  of  battenr  and 

wires,  immediatelT  that  the  circuit  is  dosed.     Now  the  otdinarj 

state  of  aetiTitr  of  the  Xerrous  system  would  seem  to  correspond 

ckiselj  with  that  of  a  modentely-charged  Dectric  batteiT,  which 

can  be  ^fi^baiged  bj  the  completion  of  the  circuit  :  this  dischax^ 

reiiering  the  tension  for  the  moment,  until  it  is  rest4.krod  bj  the 

cbemical  reaction  between  the  blood  and  the  ganglionic  substance. 

And  as  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  the 

Nerre-fccve  geneimted  stands  in  no  less  direct  a  relation  than  the 

strength  of  the  Eleetiie  current  to  the  activitj  of  that  rcactiocu 

it  is  obrions  that  this,  in  its  turn,  will  cssentiallj  depend  on  the 

snoot  €f  ozjgeosted  blood  which  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 

yum  of  ths  g^aa^kmic  snbstanoe.     It  will  be  hereafter  showv 
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that  a  reduced  supply  of  Blood,  which  may  be  attributed  with 
great  probability  to  contraction  of  the  Arteries  supplying  the 
Brain,  called  forth  by  the  Vaso-motor  system  of  nerves,  is  the 
essential  condition  of  Sleep,  as  of  other  states  of  inactivity  of  the 
Sensorial  centres  (§§  472,  473)  in  which  the  ordinary  stimuli  call 
forth  no  response.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  yet  stronger 
assurance  in  the  phenomena  of  morbid  excess  of  activity  in  the 
Brain  or  Spinal  cord,  that  an  enlargement  of  the  Arterial  trunks, 
and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Blood  which  passes  through 
the  Capillaries  —  constituting  the  state  termed  hyperasmia--^ 
becomes  the  cause  of  an  augmented  tension  of  the  Nerve-ceutres  ; 
so  that  they  are  much  more  easily  called  into  action  by  slight 
stimuli,  and  discharge  themselves  with  greater  force ;  whilst  the 
tension  may  increase  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  spontaneous  Centric 
discharge  takes  place,  analogous  to  that  of  an  overcharged  Leyden 
jar. — Under  the  gmdance  of  this  clue,  it  seems  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  tolerably  distinct  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Physical 
antecedence  of  every  kind  of  Nervo-muscular  action,  from  the 
simple  Excito-motor  up  to  the  Volitional. 

309.  Starting,  then,  with  the  act  of  Coughing,  as  one 
which  may  be  either  rejlex,  centric,  or  voliUcnal,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  very  same  Muscles  are  employed  in  executing 
it,  and  that  they  are  co-ordinated  in  the  very  same  manner 
(presumably,  therefore,  by  the  same  mechanism),  whether 
the  impulse  to  cough  originates  in  an  irritation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air-passages,  or  arises  from  a  hypenemia  of  the 
Respiratory  ganglion,  or  is  produced  by  an  act  of  Will  (§  17). 
In  the  former  case,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  feeling  of  irritation 
excited  by  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  ganglion  by  the  afferent 
nerve,  may  be  considered  to  represent  a  progressively  augmenting 
tension  of  that  centre,  which,  when  it  arrives  at  a  certain  strength, 
discharges  itself  in  motor  nerve-force  ;  just  as  a  Leyden  jar  that  is 
being  gradually  charged  by  an  electrical  machine,  discharges  itself. 


if  fitted  with  a  "  discharging  electrometer/  so  soon  m  ito  deotric 
tension  has  risen  to  the  degree  to  which  the  electrometer  is  ad- 
imted.  This  discharge  of  nerre-force  will  take  place  in  spite  of 
f  strongest  Volitional  effort  to  restrain  it ;  and  immediately  thaf 
it  has  occurred,  the  feeling  of  irritation  subsides  for  a  timey  ti 
retom  again  by  gradual  accumulation^  and  again  to  relieve  itaelf 
in  the  same  manner.  But  sometimes  (ss  in  Hooping-cough)  It  is 
clear  that  there  is,  combined  with  the  local  irritation,  an  midiify 
excitable  state  of  the  Respiratory  nerTe'Centres,  so  that  a  wetf 
amai]  stimulus  shall  call  forth  a  most  violent  panxiqrBiii  of 
oong^g ;  and  this,  it  can  scansely  he  doubted,  is  the  expremMi 
of  a  hffpertxmic  state  of  their  ganglionic  substauce.  In  the  later  or 
'^spesmodic^  stage  of  that  malady,  after  the  local  irritation  haa 
subsided  alt(^ther,  the  paroxysmal  oough  is  stiU  kept  up  by  tha 
hypenemic  state  of  the  centres,  producing  sjiontaneous  diaehaxges 
of  nerve-force,  each  relieving  its  tension  for  a  time. 

310,  Ascending  to  those  centres  whose  action  is  more  intimatelj 
related  to  Mental  states,  we  seem  able  to  recognise  so  intimate  a 
connection  between  the  Nerroua  tetmon  which  expresses  itself  ia 
muscular  movement,  and  the  state  of  Mental  aUefdUm  (Chapv  Xl\\ 
that  the  two  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  dependent  on  Uie  mna 
Physical  antecedent,— a  hyper<pmia  of  the  particular  centre  wlioes 
activity  is  thus  eialted,  resulting  from  the  regulative  aetioti  of 
the  Yaso-motor  ayvtem  of  nerves  on  the  Muaeolar  walls  of  the 
Arterica  Thus,  when  we  are  intently  lut^nin^  for  some  sound,  we 
not  only  hear  distinctly  what  might  be  otherwise  inaiidibia  to  tn^ 
but  we  start  when  it  occurs ;  and,  If  any  stzong  Kmotion  te 
connected  with  the  sounds  not  only  is  our  sensorial  parDepliott 
.juickened,  but  the  involuntary  start  is  more  violent — ^Thk,  a^iiiv 
poinUi  to  the  same  locally-ai^gmented  afflux  of  Uood  to  the 
of  fmotional  action,  as  an  essential  condition  at  EmoiioQa] 
meat ;  a  view  which  oorresponda  well  with  the  known  effects  of 
£teotba  ttpoa  the  looal  Ciroulatio%  as  is  shown  in  the  sot  of 
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blushing,  and,  still  more  remarkably,  in  the  modification  which 
Emotional  excitement  produces  in  the  Secretions  (§§  d65,  d66). — 
The  same  view,  again,  will  apply  to  IdeaivmaL  states ;  for,  as  has 
been  shown,  these  states^  when  excited  with  sufficient  intensity, 
express  themselves  in  movements  which  the  Will  vainly  endeavours 
to  restrain  (§§  235,  tl  «^.), — these  movements  being  particularly 
violent  and  uncontrollable,  when  the  Ideas  in  which  they 
originate  are  accompanied  by  strongly  excited  Feelings  (§§  258, 
259).  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  intensity  of 
any  ideational  state  is  the  expression  of  the  hypersemic 
condition  of  some  particular  part  of  the  Cerebrum,  as  that  of  a 
sen&ational  state  is  of  a  hypersemio  condition  of  some  part  of  the 
Sensorium. — An  Ideational  hyperonniaj  or  determination  of  blood 
to  some  part  of  the  Cerebral  convolutions,  may  discharge  itself 
either  (1)  in  calling-forth  a  directly  respondent  Movement,  by 
stimulating  the  motor  centres  through  the  descending  fibres  of  the 
medullary  substance,  or  (2)  by  exciting  a  like  Ideational  hyper- 
a^mia  in  some  other  part  of  the  Cerebral  convolutions,  through 
the  commissural  fibres,  or  (3)  by  calling  up  Sensorial  states 
similar  to  those  primarily  excited  by  sense-impressions.  Of  the 
first  of  these  modes  of  discharge,  we  have  an  example  in  such 
ideo-motor  actions  as  the  yawning  that  is  producible  in  a  pre- 
disposed subject  by  the  mere  verbal  suggestion  of  the  idea ;  the 
second  is  that  which  may  be  presumed  to  operate  in  the  suggestive 
maintenance  of  every  "  train  of  thought ; "  whilst  the  third  is  the 
source  of  those  truly  ''  subjective  sensations  "  which  are  generated 
by  ideational  states  ^§§  141 — 150). — Now  as  we  have  it  in  our 
own  power,  by  the  Volitional  act  of  Attention,  to  intensify  any  of 
these  states,  it  seems  probable  that  the  physiological  condition  of 
that  intensification  must  be  the  increase  of  the  local  hypercpmia  in 
the  nervous  centre  or  part  of  a  nervous  centre  which  is  its  instru- 
ment, through  the  agency  of  the  Yaso-motor  system  of  nerves. 
311.  Carrying  back  our  inquiry,  now,   to  the  nature  of  the 


Cerebral  change  which  initiates  a  Volitional  action,  we  find 
for  attributing  this  also  to  a  local  h^percemia  of  Bome  part  of  Umt 
cortical  layer  which  constitutes  the  instrument  of  Ideation.  For 
all  Volitional  action,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  based  on  an  ul« 
of  what  is  to  be  done  ($  30d),  whether  this  have  reference  to  Bodtlj 
moTementSi  or  to  Mental  exertion.  And  it  seem^s  clear  that  IIm 
same  Vaso-rooto?  action  which  is  the  condition  of  the  stat«  of 
attention  to  that  idea,  will,  if  exerted  to  produce  a  still  getmUat 
local  hypercnfua^  gire  effect  to  it  in  a  spontaneous  motorial  dis 
diai^.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  regard  the  immediate  souroe  of 
ideO'iMkr  and  of  raliiional  moTements  as  the  same ;  az»l  tkm 
Volitional  e0ort  as  really  exerted  in  augmenting  the  nervous  ten- 
sion of  the  part  of  tiie  cortical  substance  of  the  Cerebnun,  whieb 
is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Idea  of  the  thing  to  be  dcms; 
This  doctrine  finds  a  remaziuUile  confirmation  in  two  onkn  of 
facts; — (1)  that  there  is  pnicticaUy  ertrj  gndaUoai  bslw<t 
those  polnntary  actions^  which  (under  permumm  of  tlni  WIB) 
simply  express  dominant  ideas,  and  those  aotioiis  yMth  pioeead 
from  distinct    and    cogent  wolUiomd    detgrroipatiooa ; — md  (S) 

,th$X  emotiomai  states  have  a  most    powerfnl  tnfliwficf>  sillier  te 
tgrnen^ng  or  in  diminishing  the  motor  force  whidi  Hii  Will 

lean  caU  forth  (§§  266—^68),     For  the  known  inlhimstt  of  tte 
Emotions  on  the  Vaso- motor  symtem  of  nerYes»  and  Um 

I  in  vhkh  tbey  intensify  those  Ideational  states  whidi 
thgrnnehwi  in  moTement,  MSord  a  strong  indication  tl»t  t^ey 
exert  their  eflRBCt  oo  Volitional  action  hf  ncteaaing  tim  beil 
faypervmia  of  ilie  eertaod  safa8tiifto&  And  tfcii  ooodoiioa  vill 
be  shown  to  deifins  jet  slufet  eonfeination  from  tlM  rannsk* 
able  resnh  of  Dr*  Ferrkr^s  recent  experimenlm.  (See  Appeofii*) 
—The  ragfitwM^  iniiicooe  of  tlM  Will  on  bodily 
(m  wImb  wn  tnik*  la  eibii  to  slifli  n  eonsJi.  to  rorisl  m 
liptcia  lanyhtir,  or  to  keep  down  tfie 
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into  action ;  and  we  experience  jnst  the  same  sense  of  effort  in 
doing  this,  that  we  do  in  trying  to  stop  a  horse  that  is  running 
away,  or  to  check  the  rotation  of  a  wheel 

312.  Now  the  strongest  Volitional  effort  may  be  inoperative, 
through  some  defect  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  Nerve-force  is 
transmitted  to  the  muscles  which  are  to  execute  the  behests  of  the 
Will ;  as  happens  in  paralysis.  But  there  are  states  of  absolute 
incapacity  for  such  effort;  the  mental  dedre  existing,  while  the 
energy  needed  to  carry  it  into  effect  is  deficient.  That  this  incapa- 
city arises  from  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  ideational  (Cere- 
bral) nerve-centre,  appears  probable  from  the  familiar  fact,  that  a 
general  deficiency  of  Volitional  power  over  the  muscles  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  physical  depression  which  betokens  feebleness  of  the 
circulation,  being  especially  noticeable  in  sea-sickness;  while  a 
defect  in  the  distributive  action  of  the  Vaso-motor  system  of 
nerves  (such  as  that  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  many  local 
congestions)  might  very  well  account  for  such  cases  as  the  two 
following,  which  are  recorded  by  Professor  J.  H.  Bennett  {Mesmeric 
Mania  of  1851)  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Christison  :— 

a.  "  The  first  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  frequently  could  not 
carry  out  what  he  wished  to  perform.  Often,  on  endeavouring  to  un- 
dress, he  was  two  hours  before  he  could  get  off  his  coat,  all  his  mental 
faculties,  Volition  excepted,  being  perfect.  On  one  occasion,  having 
ordered  a  glass  of  water,  it  was  presented  to  him  on  a  tray,  but  he 
could  not  take  it,  though  anxious  to  do  so ;  and  he  kept  the  servant 
standing  before  him  half  an  hour,  when  the  obstruction  was  overcome.*' 

6.  *'In  the  other  case  the  peculiarity  was  limited.  If,  when 
walking  in  the  street,  this  individual  came  to  a  gap  in  the  line  of 
houses,  his  will  suddenly  became  inoperative,  and  he  could  not 
proceed.  An  unbuilt-on  space  in  the  street  was  sure  to  stop  him. 
Crossing  a  street  also  was  very  difficult;  and  on  going  in  or  out 
of  a  door,  he  was  always  arrested  for  some  minutes.  Both  these 
gentlemen  graphically  described  their  feelings  to  be  *  As  if  another 
person  had  taken  possession  of  their  wilL'  " — {The  Meemeric  Mania 
0/  1851,  p.  16.) 
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This  state  seems  akiu  to  that  form  of  ht/stencal  paralyui^  m 
which  the  defect  lies  not  so  much  in  the  tJMni  o/pawerf'  aa  tn  ihe 
■want  of  that  belief  in  <7t«  pos8f$si4m  of  the  power ^  which  Ls  essential  to 
its  exercise  (§  267).  A  strong  motive  will  here  sometimes  take  the 
phice  of  Volttion  ;  and  no  motive  is  so  efficacious,  as  that  eonidemt 
expectatifm  of  cure,  which  is  awakened  either  by  Religious  faith^ 
or  by  the  boliof  in  the  occult  powcra  of  Meameriam,  Spiritualism^ 
&c.  Thus  it  has  been  that  numberless  p«eudo-miraclea  have  been 
warked  on  patients  of  this  class  by  Religious  Enthusiasts  ;  whiUt 
they  furnish  to  Mesmerists  and  Spiritualists  the  subjecta  of  I 
^*  wonderful  cures/*  effected  by  the  agencies  which  tbey  profcag  ta 
vicld.— Such  cases  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  PiQrcho> 
logist,  from  their  panillelism  to  those  in  which  there  is  a  liko 
suspension  of  volitional  control  over  the  course  of  Thought  (§  404). 


Sectiok  2, — Jnflumce  of  t!i€  Will  on  Menial  Actum. 

3X3.  ^ow  since,  aooording  to  the  ticw  which  it  has  been  tlie 
special  purpose  of  this  Treatise  to  develope,  the  rehitton  of  the 
Will  to  mental  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  it  has  ta 
bodiiif  action,  the  measure  of  ita  exertion  will  be  the  stnt^  dj 
ffort  which  we  experience,  in  inietUloitaltj;  exciting,  directing,  or 
reatmiuing  any  ])articular  form  of  mental  activity.  It  has  beeii 
already  pointed  out  (Chap,  III.)  that  the  Attention  may  be 
involuntarily  fixed  upon  certain  stitca  of  consciousness^  througli 
the  attraction  they  exert  upon  the  individual  Mind^  in  virtue 
cither  of  its  original  constitution,  or  of  its  acquired  habltiudaa ; 
and  further  that  this  attraction  determines  much  of  the  automatic 
action  of  our  faculties  (§  228).  When  most  strongly  exerted,  it 
causes  the  c<fnficioumess  to  be  so  completely  engrossed  by  ooetrmto 
of  ideas,  that  the  mind  la,  for  tlio  time,  incapable  of  any  otlior 
ideational  change  :  external  impressions  on  the  Sensorium*  either 
not  being  perceived  at  all  (the  individual  being  aa  insensible  to 
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them  as  if  he  were  in  a  profound  sleep),  or  not  giving  rise  to  any 
Cerebral  action  (§124). — But  these  automatic  tendendes  of 
the  Mind  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  antagonized  by  the  Will, 
which  keeps  them  in  check  (just  as  it  restrains  many  of  the 
automatic  impulses  to  bodily  movement)  by  the  special  power 
which  it  exerts  over  the  Attention,  This  it  can  detach  from 
subjects  which  have  at  the  time  the  greatest  attractiveness  for  it, 
and  can  forcibly  direct  it  to  others  from  which  their  attraction 
would  otherwise  divert  it.  And  in  its  most  complete  and  powerftd 
exercise  (which  is  not  within  the  capacity  of  every  one),  it  can 
so  entirely  limit  the  Mind  to  one  train  of  thought,  that  the 
state  of  Abstraction  induced  by  the  Will  may  be  as  complete  as 
that  which  in  some  individuals  is  of  spontfineous  occurrence  (§  446). 

314.  Now  when  our  current  of  Thought  is  flowing-on  smoothly 
and  uninterruptedly,  we  are  no  more  conscious  of  effort  than  wo 
are  in  the  act  of  breathing ;  iij  fact,  an  effort  may  be  required 
cither  to  check  the  current,  or  to  turn  it  into  another  channel. 
But  so  soon  as  a  difficulty  or  obstruction  arises, — as  when  the 
Mathematician  finds  a  '^ hitch*'  in  his  computations,  the  Poet 
wants  a  phrase  to  complete  his  verse,  or  the  Lawyer  does  not 
see  his  way  through  some  intricacy  in  his  "  case," — the  Will  is 
called  into  play  to  overcome  it,  by  determinately  projecting  the 
Mind  in  search  (as  it  were)  of  the  desiderated  idea.  So,  when 
the  Attention  is  distracted,  either  by  some  sense-impression,  or 
by  the  intrusion  of  some  inappropriate  idea  or  feeling,  we  have 
to  "  make  an  effort"  to  keep  it  fixed  upon  our  "train  of  thought;" 
the  degree  of  that  conscious  efort  being  the  measure  of  our 
Volitional  exertion.  And  the  same  is  the  case  when  Cerebral 
fatigue  weakens  the  hold  of  even  an  attractive  subject ;  and  we 
have  to  force  ourselves  to  keep  our  attention  fixed  upon  it,  so 
as  to  complete  the  task  we  may  have  set  ourselves  to  perform. 

315.  In  proportion  as  we  are  able  thus  to  concentrate  our 
Attention  on  the  subject  proper  to  the  time,  and  to  exclude  all 


distractiDg  considemtioiis  whilst  pm'siiing  tbo  trains  of  tbougbt 
which  the  contemplation  of  It  suggests,  will  he  our  power  of 
adyantageouslj  employing  our  Intellectiml  Faculties  in  t!*e 
acquirement  of  Knowledge  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth ;  mxnd 
all  men  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  luteUcctual 
achtovementSy  have  possessed  this  faculty  in  &  conaiderabte 
degree,  It  is  one  which  is  "  emiueotly  capable  of  cultivation  by 
steady  intention  of  mind  and  haljitual  exercise;**  and  the  more 
frequently  it  is  put  in  practice,  the  easier  the  exercise  becomea* 
In  fact,  when  a  man  has  once  brought  his  Intellectual  faculties 
under  the  master)^  of  his  Will,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induoA 
the  state  of  Abstraction  whenever  he  pleases,  this  state  becomes 
secondarily  automatic ;  and  the  fixed  direction  of  the  thoughts, 
which  at  first  required  a  conMant  volitional  ffort  for  its  main- 
tenance, comes  to  be  oontintied  miltout  any  c(mmoumem  ^f 
exfrtion,  so  long  as  the  Will  may  permit. — We  have  in  our  own 
conscimtmeM  of  ffort^  and  in  our  experience  of  mhteqvtnt  fati^wt^ 
a  very  strong  indication  that  the  power  which  thus  controls  and 
directs  the  current  of  thought,  is  of  the  same  Jdtul  with  that 
which  calls  forth  Volitional  contraction  in  the  muscles,  thoi^gli 
exerted  in  a  difierent  mode.  And  just  as  the  strongest  exertiaii 
of  Will  is  required  to  produce  or  sustain  muscular  contraction, 
either  when  the  sense  of  muscuhir  fatigue  is  already  strongly 
experienced,  or  when  we  are  antagonizing  a  powerful  automatic 
impulse,  so  in  the  determination  of  Mental  effort  in  a  pftrUculmr 
direction,  we  find  ourselves  necessitated  to  make  the  grml^sl 
Vohtioual  exertioui  when  we  are  already  labouring  under  the  sense 
of  Cerebral  gitigue,  or  when  the  attention  is  powerfully  solicited 
by  some  other  attractive  object.  And  it  is  after  any  such  CQntnl 
with  our  natural  tendencies,  that  we  experience  the  greatest  dogne 
of  exhaustion  ;  the  merely  automatic  action  of  the  Mind,  whteb  is 
attcude<]  ^ith  no  cfibrti  being  followed  by  comparatively  little 
fiitigue. 
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The  Writer  is  satisfied  from  his  own  experience,  that  a  most 
yaloable  indication  may  be  hence  drawn,  in  regard  to  the  regulation 
of  the  habits  of  Intellectaal  labour.  To  indiyiduals  of  ordinary 
mental  activity,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  habit  of  methodical 
and  connected  thinking,  a  yery  considerable  amount  of  work  is  quite 
natural ;  and  when  such  persons  are  in  good  bodily  health,  and  the 
subject  of  their  labour  is  congenial  to  them,— espedally  if  it  be  one 
that  has  been  chosen  by  themselyes,  as  furnishing  a  centre  of 
attraction  aroxmd  which  their  thoughts  spontaneously  tend  to  range 
themselyes, — their  intellectual  operations  require  but  little  of  the 
controlling  or  directing  power  of  the  will,  and  may  be  continued 
for  long  periods  together  without  fatigu^.  But  from  the  moment 
when  an  indisposition  is  experienced  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  thoughts  wander  from  it  unless  coerced  by  the 
WUl,  the  mental  activity  loses  its  spontaneous  or  automatic  charac- 
ter; and  (as  in  the  act  of  walking,  §  16)  more  effort  is  required 
to  maintain  it  yolitlonally  duriog  a  brief  period,  and  more  fatigtie  is 
subsequently  experienced  from  such  exertion,  than  would  be  inyolyed 
in  the  continuance  of  an  automatic  operation  through  a  period 
many  times  as  long.  Hence  he  has  found  it  practically  the  greatest 
economy  of  Mental  labour,  to  work  vigorously  when  he  feels  disposed 
to  do  so,  and  to  refrain  from  exertion,  so  far  as  possible,  wTien  it  ia 
fdi  to  he  an  exertion. — Of  course  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universally 
applicable;  for  there  are  many  individuals  who  would  pass  their 
whole  time  in  listless  inactivity,  if  not  actually  spurred-on  by  the 
feeling  of  necessity.  But  it  holds  good  for  those  who  are  sufficiently 
attracted  by  objects  of  interest  before  them,  or  who  have  in  their 
worldly  position  a  sufficiently  strong  motive  to  exertion,  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  miMt  work ;  the  question  with  them  being,  ?iow 
they  can  attain  their  desired  results  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  mental  effort  (§  228). 

316.  In  the  foregoing  instances  we  are  distinctly  coruciom  of  the 
Volitional  effort,  because  there  is  a  struggle  between  opposing  ten- 
dencies. But  there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  guidance  of 
the  Will  is  exercised  so  gently,  that  we  are  only  aware  of  its  exer- 
cise when  our  attention  is  drawn  to  its  effects.  Thus,  as  already 
pointed  out,  whilst  the  movements  of  Respiration  are  essentially 
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iomaite  (being  proLubly  altogether  m  In  most  of  the  lower  animiJs), 
they  are  in  Mau  so  far  under  the  control  of  his  Will,  that  he  can 
utilize  thorn  for  the  purpoaea  of  speech ;  and  yet,  unless  on  un- 
usually severe  or  long-continued  strain  is  put  upon  the  road 
organs,  requiring  an  actual  ffort  for  ita  sustentation,  we  are  not 
aware  that  during  all  the  time  we  have  been  apeak ing,  we  have  been 
interfering  by  an  aijt  of  Will  with  the  automatic  uniformity  of  our 
respiratory  movements. — Nowr  thia  has  its  precise  oounterjjort  in 
Meutal  action  ;  for  the  determining  power  of  Volition  is  employed, 
in  however  slight  a  degree,  whenever  the  succession  of  thought  is 
not  ferft^Uif  spontaneous^ — whenever,  in  fact,  wc  purposely  ^uid* 
iU  cotiTMe  in  any  pitriuular  dlrtction^  even  for  tlie  upprehensioii  uf 
ideas  most  familiar  to  vis.  Thus,  a^wili  be  shown  hcretifter  (§  372)^ 
ail  determinaU  Meeolltetion  invoives  the  exercise  ^  volitiomil  ctmirel 
oper  the  direction  of  the  tJiottghts;  and  hence,  if  this  control  lie  sua- 
peuded,  and  the  mmd  be  lefl  to  its  own  automatic  activity,  the 
power  of  recalling  even  the  most  familiar  ideas  is  completely 
annihilated*  So,  again,  tlte  determinate  exercise  of  the  Jtui^meni^ 
which  ittvoltes  tlie  comparison  of  ideas,  can  only  take  plare  itnJer  the 
guidance  of  llie  Will ;  which  selects  those  which  are  appropriate, 
and  brings  them  into  coUoeation  with  each  other  (§  227).  And  it 
is  the  readiness  with  which  this  process  is  usually  performed, 
which  constitutes  the  souroo  of  that  Conimmi  Se/ue^  whereon  wo 
rely  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life  (Cliap.  XL).  But  we  cannot 
*i^n  this  test,  even  in  the  simplest  case,  without  a  Volitional  aeleo- 
tiou  from  among  the  records  of  our  experience,  of  that  which  umj 
be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  idea  whose  validity  is  to  be 
tried.  The  simple  creduUty  of  the  Child  depends  upon  his  having 
no  stock  of  experience  upon  which  to  fall  back,  for  the  eorrectioti 
of  the  erroneous  notions  which  ho  may  himself  form,  or  which  may 
bo  imp>artcd  to  him  by  others*  But  the  deficiency  of  Camnioo 
Sense^  which  we  occasionally  meet-with  in  grown-up  Men  and 
Wooveai,  depends,  not  so  mitoh  upon  the  want  of  cxpericujcc,  as  on  Uia 
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want  of  power  to  profit  by  it ;  their  minds  not  having  been  duly 
trained  in  that  volitional  exercise,  which,  when  it  once  comes  to 
be  habitual,  is  performed  with  so  slight  an  effort  that  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  even  to  ourselves.  Slight  as  this  effort  may  be,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  laid 
down,  that,  if  the  directing  poufer  of  the  Will  he  entirely  suspended^ 
tlie  capability  of  correcting  the  most  iUtuory  ideas  by  an  appeal  to 
Common  Sense  is  for  the  time  annihilated, 

317.  Of  this  we  have  a  typical  example,  familiar  to  every  one, 
in  the  state  of  Dreaming  (§  482) :  which  is  a  condition  of  Auto^ 
matic  mental  activity,  usually  of  an  irregular  kind ;  the  combina-^ 
tions  and  successions  of  Ideas  being  often  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary character,  and  inconsistent  not  merely  with  our  most  familiar 
experience,  but  also  with  each  other.  Yet,  as  has  been  most  truly 
remarked,  nothing  surprises  us  in  dreams.  We  are  never  struck 
with  the  impossibility  of  the  events  which  we  seem  to  witness  ; 
but  we  accept  as  genuine,  with  child-like  simplicity,  aU  the 
wonderful  combinations  which  successively  rise  to  our  conscious- 
ness.— The  same  must  be  the  case  in  any  state  of  mental  activity 
in  which  there  is  a  similar  abrogation  of  Volitional  control :  and 
the  records  of  "absence  of  mind**  (§  445)  afford  abundant 
examples  of  the  absurd  incongruities  which  occur,  when  the 
Will  is  temporarily  prevented  by  the  mental  preoccupation  from 
summoning  Common  Sense  to  check  the  ideas  which  external 
impressions  suggest ;  while  those  of  Insanity,  in  which  there  is  a 
persistent  deficiency  in  the  power  of  self-direction  of  the  thoughts, 
show  that  no  belief  is  too  absiurd  to  be  accepted,  however  inconsis- 
tent with  the  most  direct  and  most  constant  experience  (§  559).— 
Hence  we  see  that  if  the  Mind  should  lose  for  a  time  all  power  of 
Volitional  self-direction,  it  cannot  recall  any  fiwjt,  even  the  most 
familiar,  that  is  beyond  its  immediate  grasp ; — its  attention  being 
engrossed  with  the  idea  that  may  be  before  it  for  the  moment,  no 
incongruity  prevents  that  idea  from  presenting  itself  with  all  the 
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TiTidneas  of  reality  ;— it  cannot  bring  any  notion  with  which  it 
may  be  poaseased  to  the  test  of  **  Common  Sense,"  but  mugt  aiccepi 
it  as  a  belief,  if  it  be  impreased  on  the  consciousness  vith  adcqtiate 
foTc« ; — it  cannot  shake  off  the  yoke  of  any  ^'dominaat  idea** 
howcTcr  tyrannical,  but  muxi  execute  its  behests. 

318.  We  haye^  now,  however,  to  consider  a  much  more  obpoiav 
question, — tiamelvi  the  nature  of  that  sclf4etennining  ttg€DOj'  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  WilL  la  it,  as  some  think,  th«»  mcfo 
resultant  of  the  general  (spontaneous  or  automatic)  activity  of  the 
Mind,  and  dependent,  like  it,  upon  Phvsicnl  antecedents  t  Or  ia  it  a 
Power,  whioh«  being  completely  independent  of  theae  oonditiam,  b 

bcapable  of  acting  agaimt  the  preponderance  of  motiTea  t  —  i( 
when  one  scale  of  a  bala&ce  is  inclining  downwards,  a  hand  [Jiccd 
on  the  beam  from  which  the  other  scale  is  suspended,  were  tK> 

^cause  that  lighter  scale  to  go  down. 

319.  Now  that  the  Will  u  something  essentially  different  from  the 
'  genera]  resultant  of  the  automatic  activity  of  the  Mind^  appears  to 

the  Writer  to  be  proved,  notmerely  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  con- 
aciousness  of  the  possession  of  a  ^//'-determining  power  (Chap.  L)» 
but  by  observation  of  the  striking  contrasts  which  are  oontinnaUj 
{TOHiited  in  abnoniud  states  of  Mind,  between  the  autonsalic 
activity  and  the  power  of  volitional  control  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  b  the  special  attribute  of  all  "  nervine  stimulants/  auch 
as  Alcohol,  Opium,  and  Hachisch,  as  well  as  of  those  mQfMd 
poiMons  which  induce  Delirium,  to  a^alt  the  automatic  activity  of 
the  Mtnd,  while  iUminl$king  the  power  of  volitional  oontrt)!; 
and  this  not  only  rtlatimlf  but  ahaalntdy,  A  most  instructive 
example  of  this  gcncml  fact  ts  furnished  by  th  '  description  given 
by  Dr.  Morcau  of  his  own  experience  in  rcgurd  to  the  Haohisdi 
(§  537) ;  and  the  '*  Confeasioiis  of  an  Kngli»h  Optum*catef^  czMbit 
ihm  aame  oharacteristtc  phenooiena  (§  542).  Moreover,  tlio  ooq* 
tintial  us.*  of  theae  stimulantii  Ims  ji  maoiftist  tendency  %o  proihae^ 
*  fwrmoH^ia  wmlrtntng  of  the  Volitional  power  ({  543),  whioh 
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shows  itself  hereditarily  even  where  the  ofispring  have  not  them- 
selves given  way  to  the  habit  (§  299  a).  We  have  seen  that  the 
whole  mental  life  of  Coleridge  was  one  of  singular  automatic  activity 
(§231),  whilst  there  was  a  no  less  marked  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
volitional  self-direction;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
deficiency,  probably  constitutional  in  the  first  instance,  was 
aggravated  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  nervine  stimulants  which 
augmented  the  automatic  activity  of  his  Psychical  nature. — But, 
further,  the  complete  suspension  of  the  power  of  volitionally  direct- 
ing the  cmrent  of  thought  and  feeling,  will  be  shown  to  be  the 
essential  feature,  not  merely  of  the  states  of  Dreaming  and  Delirium, 
but  also  of  natural  and  induced  Reverie,  and  of  natural  and  in- 
duced Somnambulism ;  while  the  weakening  of  that  power,  usually 
in  conciurence  with  an  exaltation  of  some  Emotional  tendency,  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  Insanity. 

The  variety  of  phases  which  these  different  states  present,  is  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  following  conditions: — (1)  The  relative  degree 
in  which  the  Mind  is  in  a  state  of  receptivity  for  external  impres- 
sions, or  is  attending  only  to  what  passes  within  itself;  (2)  the  degree 
in  which  the  coherence  of  the  successive  states  is  maintained  by 
preformed  Associations  ;  and  (3)  the  degree  in  which  the  normal 
operation  of  the  Intellectual  faculties  is  disturbed  by  Emotional 
excitement,  either  general,  or  limited  to  one  class  of  feelings. — ^The 
influence  of  the  first  of  these  elements  is  remarkably  seen  in  the  con- 
trast between  natural  and  artificial  RGverie  (§§  443,  448),  also  between 
some  forms  of  natural  and  artificidl  Somnambulism  (§§  488,  492) :  and 
not  less  between  different  forms  of  Insanity,  in  which  lost  condition 
we  find  some  patients  constantly  brooding  over  particular  trains  of 
thought,  and  almost  incapable  of  being  turned  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  by  external  suggestions  ;  whilst  others  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  instability  of  their  mental  states,  and  for  the 
readiness  with  which  a  new  direction  may  be  given  to  the  thoughts 
by  sensory  impressions. — ^The  influence  of  the  second  element  is 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  difference  between  the  various  phases  of 
the  state  of  Dreaming,  and  in  the  contrast  between  the  inooherenoe 
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of  the  oofininonffr  formi  of  this  (§  482),  mud  that  conauteocj  in  tibt 
tnins  of  tkooglit  which  generally  charactorizes  the  atate  of  Sam- 
nambnlism ;  this  laat  again  being  strongly  contrasted  vith  the  states 
ofDeliriiim  and  Mania  ($  54$,  553),  which  are  especially  diano- 
teriaed  by  the  complete  ooh/umoa  of  the  InteUectnal  powers,  a& 
prerions  states  of  oonscioiisness  being  (as  it  were)  j  ambled  togetlisr, 
and  the  order  of  their  leeozTence  and  the  nature  of  the  new  eombiiift- 
tioiis  which  may  arise  oat  of  them,  being  inedadble  to  any  piind^]* 
o£  ocderly  seqyhence, — ^The  inflaenoe  of  the  ikird  element  is  well  sesQ 
in  those  forms  of  artificial  Bererie  and  Somnambolism,  in  which  the 
feeling*  as  well  as  the  u^fof  admit  of  being  played  upon  by  external 
infloences ;  lor  it  is  easy  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  *'  subject  '*  under 
the  domination  of  any  particalar  Emotion,  by  taking  the  appropriate 
meanw  to  exdito  it ;  and,  so  long  as  this  may  continue,  the  langiuag* 
and  actions  most  obrioosly  display  ite  impress.  Thus  it  is  olten 
auffidcnt  te  ask  the  Bxokgized  subject  J  451%  *'Why  are  yon  a» 
angry  ?**  "  Why  are  you  so  sad ?'*  &c., — to  induce  these  '^^^^^itwrnt 
respectiT^,  the  suggestions  being  here  couTeyed  Terc^Ily:  whilst 
in  the  Hjrpnotic  state  there  is  often  a  Terr  curious  Cmosional 
SQseeptibility  te  the  inflnenee  of  Huscular  aasocations  §  4^}.  Bat 
it  ii  in  Insanity  ^ChM^  JLVllL)  that  we  best  see  the  i«*»~it^  of 
Vwm^tt^^^mJ  slates  upon  the  course  of  thought  and  action.  For 
here  we  find  them  supplying  impulaes  to  bodily  xsoTeiaenSs,  v^iek 
tbe  weakened  Will  cannot  resist,  although  the  InteLecc  diiCcurtly 
apprehends  the  cril  consequences  of  such  actions :  or,  on  the  odwr 
hand,  we  find  them  diieUing  the  whole  course  of  Bes.tal  ncttrity. 
gxrizg  a  wrong  cohmr  to  sU  the  idens  whidi  call  them  into  exercise* 
and  so  attracting  the  sttsntinn  to  the  trains  of  tbeu^t  foosdcid 
open  three,  that  ^ey  eoMS  to  attain  a  complete  co"--'T.tt»eL  over 
the  mind*  and  hsnee  over  the  conduct,  to  which  they  Kirr^y  9»mtiwm 
of  snek  pctoncy  ^kat  the  ■!■>  i  aul  Will  can  neither  nsik^  taem,  ncr 
witUraw  the  oind  from  rnrmifnr  to  thee:. 


32^  It  win  aii  us  in  the  examinataoo  of  the  z>»ie  in  wLick  the 
Win  decenciDes  our  e^Maji.  if  ve  nrss  exsz&ice  the  n:£j>frce  it 
hns  on  the  ^ru^atico  of  cor  .ftaidM, — a  sul;<cc  en  wr  cii.  i^  the 
Wnfeo^  jodgment.  a  graw  mjssf  pre^e&sKo  is  prvr^i^:.     Fvw  it 

that  it  does  sc<  rat  w^tii  a=t  lUn  t^ 
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determine  \frhat  he  shall  helisvt  or  what  he  shall  did)elieve ;  that 
he  cannot  help  giving  or  refusing  his  assent^  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence;  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  "no  more 
responsible  for  his  opinions,  than  he  is  for  the  colour  of  his  skin." 
Now  whilst  fully  recognizing  it  as  a  fundamental  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, that  Assent  is  an  automatic  action,  over  which  the  Will  can 
exert  no  direct  influence,  the  Writer  has  now  to  show  that  the  Will 
has  an  immense  indirect  power  of  a  twofold  nature ;— ^^)  through 
the  habitual  discipline  by  which  it  gives  shape  to  the  Intellectual 
fabric ;  and  (2)  through  its  power  of  modifying  the  relative  force 
of  different  evidentiary  considerations,  by  the  degree  of  Attention 
given  to  eacL 

Section  3. — Influence  of  the  Will  on  the  Formation  of  Beliefs. 

321.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  there  are  certain  Proposi- 
tions which  claim  our  immediate  and  entire  assent ;  but  between 
these  and  the  Beliefs  to  which  we  give  our  assent  bs  on  the  whole 
preferable,  after  mentally  balancing  a  variety  of  considerations 
bearing  upon  them,  there  is  every  gradation.  The  cogency  of  the 
propositions  of  the  first  kind  depends  upon  the  fact  that  they 
are  consistent  with  our  previous  convictions,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  said  against  them ;  whilst  the  uncertainty  we  feel  as  to  the 
second,  results  from  the  fact  that  there  is  "  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.*'  And  further,  whilst  those  of  the  first  kind  are  equally  ac- 
cordant with  the  Mental  Constitution  (whether  original  or  acquired) 
of  every  one  (§  377),  those  of  the  second  are  very  differently  estimated 
by  different  individuals,  all  equally  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
according  to  their  conformity  or  disaccordance  with  ih&t  aggregate  of 
preformed  opinion  which  has  grown  up  in  the  Mind  of  each.  For 
just  as — if  so  rude  a  comparison  be  permitted — ^we  tiy  whether  a 
new  piece  of  furniture  which  is  offered  us  does  or  does  notfU  into 
a  certain  recess  in  our  apartment^  and  accept  or  decline  it  accord- 


mgljf  to  we  try  a  new  PropoAition  wbich  is  offered  to  our  Mental 
acceptance.  If  it  either  at  tmceJlU-int  or  can  by  argumeut  or  di»- 
ctisiton  be  brought  to  JU-in^  to  some  recess  in  our  fabric  of 
Thought,  we  giTc  our  a^^scot  to  it,  bj  admitting  it  to  its  appfo- 
priat^;  place.  But  if  it  neither  JiU  in  the  first  instance,  nor  can  bj 
aoj  means  be  brought  to  fit,  the  Mind  aia(»naftacz//y  rejects  it. 


a.  Of  tiiis  we  have  a  marked  UltLstration  in  the  oppoeita 
given  to  the  asMrted  wonders  of  Spiritualism.  To  thoee,  for  ezampla^ 
who  haye  been  trained  in  Scientific  habits  of  thought,  the  statement 
of  a  doaen  persone  that  a  Udj  was  transported  two  miles  through  thu 
air,  in  a  state  of  trance,  and  came  down  upon  the  table  of  a  darkened 
room,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  were  securely  closed,^-or  that 
Mr*  Home,  in  a  like  condition,  floated  out  of  the  open  window  of  one 
room,  and  into  that  of  another,  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above  the 
ground, — seems  a  simple  absurdity,  to  which  no  ordinary  testinMmy 
would  induce  their  assent.  And,  further,  to  any  one  who  has  so  &r 
studied  the  constitution  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  to  be  awane  of  the 
influence  of  *' dominant  ideas  ^'  in  producing  ISdse  peroeptaotta 
(f  186],  it  becomes  obvious  that  no  amount  of  testimony  given  hy 
witnesses  who  are  '^poeeested"  by  such  ideas  has  the  least  evi- 
dentiary value* — On  the  other  hand,  to  those  whose  previous  training 
utterly  incapacitates  them  for  the  appreciation  of  Scientifie  troth, 
who  scornfully  repudiate  the  objections  urged  by  men  of  science  as 
those  of  prejudiced  or  interested  opponents,  who  have  a  ciuvin|f  ior 
** spiritual  manifestations'*  as  proofs  of  the  continued  existence  of 
their  departed  friends,  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
" sutfjective **  as  distinguished  from  the  "objective,**  who  impUcitly 
boUere  what  they  term  the  **  evidence  of  their  senses,"  aod  who  are 
consequently  quite  prepared  to  mistake  the  creations  of  their  own 
imaginations  for  external  realities,  such  statements  appear  not  only 
ertd^U  but  pr^ihahU ;  in  fact,  the  more  inoonststenl  the  aisMttA 
phenomena  are  with  every-day  experience,  the  mors  readily  do  thejr 
give  their  entire  assent  to  them,  as  fttiuff-in  with  their 
cono^tiont  nf  the  n^ematmal  powers  cf  **  the  Spirits.** 


I 


Again,  stnos  the  preformed  Mental  habits  thiis  determine  not 

Uie  {irimary  acesptanc*  or  rejeeUon  of  the  I¥opoeilka|  bna  llie 
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issue  of  the  further  attempts  to  make  it  JUy  not  only  will  different 
individuals  draw  veiy  different  conclusions  from  the  same  data,  but 
the  same  Ego  will  form  different  judgments  as  to  the  veiy  same 
matter  at  different  stages  of  his  Mental  life;  without  any  change  m 
the  external  materials  of  his  judgment^  but  solely  from  changes  in 
his  own  fabric  of  Thought, — one  recess  (to  revert  to  our  former 
simile)  having  pmm  large  enough  to  admit  what  it  formerly  refused, 
and  another  having  contracted  so  as  no  longer  to  give  place  to  what 
it  originally  admitted. 

h.  Every  one  who  has  gone  through  a  sufficiently  long  course  of 
Intellectual  experiences,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  reflect  upon 
them,  must  be  conscious  that  this  has  often  occurred  to  himself.  The 
Writer,  in  common  (he  doubts  not)  with  many  Men  of  Science,  Has 
often  been  surprised,  on  turning  over  the  records  of  his  earlier  b^efs, 
to  find  how  many  of  them  he  would  now  absolutely  reject;  not 
because  they  have  been  disproved  by  additional  evidence,  but  because 
he  has  himself  groum  out  of  them ;  either  from  no  longer  attaching 
the  same  value  to  evidence  on  which  he  formerly  relied,  or  from 
looking  at  the  whole  subject  from  an  entirely  different  stand-point. 
These  purely  Intellectual  diversities  of  judgment  are  closely  related  to 
those  modifications  in  our  Memory  of  actual  occurrences,  which  are 
unconsciously  produced  by  our  habits  of  thought  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  them  ($  36d).  How  much  our  conclusions  on  any  matter 
into  which  ^motibno^  considerations  enter,  are  swayed  by  the  state  of 
feeling  in  which  we  may  be  at  the  time,  is  a  matter  of  fitmiliar 
experience ;  a  night*s  rest  often  completely  reversing  our  judgment, 
'by  altering  our  estimation  of  the  data  on  which  that  judgment  was 
based. 

322.  Thus,  then,  whi]e  no  one,  constituted  asheii  atthe  time,  may 
be  able  to  help  giving  his  assent  to  certain  propositions,  and  refusing 
his  assent  to  others,  every  one  who  has  learned  to  direct  his  own 
Intellectual  activity  is  responsible  for  the  use  he  has  made  of  his 
power,  in  the  construction  of  that  Mental  fabric,  the  aptitude  or 
inaptitude  of  which  for  the  reception  of  a  new  proposition  deter- 
mines his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it. — There  are  numerous  pro- 
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poaitioni  vhieii  are  •cti^pelj'  lev  **Betf-cTtdcDt"  lo  ihm 

mdi  fl»  hacwm  ^vvd  ipeeiftl  «tieiiticii  to  tJie  sabtectm  to 

wthU,  lino  ere  the  Anotm  of  GeooMtij  to  the 

MMkiodfflMmllf  ({  200>;  Hie  Adrnknoa  oT 

Meatttl frMe «r  Mdi  |Mno»  Wi^  iiwrfiiifi,  ■ml 

apfgBficiato  fiiaeei  beiag  ggad;  ia  mtae  <iC  its  ■fecial 

ibr  tbiiir  T«eepliOiu    Aod  tluti  tbe  mitwi'iirtiii^  mmmi  wl^th  mm 

OMS  give*  to  A  propoMtkip  or  Mi  of  pmjwKliOQCi  IIm  «aKMMi«f 

apodb^  vbo  sTowedlj  Ibniu  no  ofMokia  abool  tbem  (flQWMHMi^ 

thM  vko  dmooaees  tlieiii  as  altpgetfiar,  moiwliiim  nd  abaoi^ 
wrt  M  the  ezpraMCRtt  of  nateoedeiit  ■tales  of  mwdt  mhkh  foilfy 
mm  out  of  the  oriffimai  ootstlttttioii  of  &ich  iodifidnal,  Imt  fAitif 
d^MBod  CO  the  eelfHlieciplme  lie  hee  habittiAllj  exeraeed 
eeensb  £or  Truth. 

Bvcij  oci0»  for  example,  who  haa  been  trained  in  Bcinntifin 
hahtti  of  thought,  reot^gnisee  the  oogencf  of  ibiB  eTidenoe  aflbided 
bj  Spectroeoopie  obeerratiaiii,  in  regard  to  the  Cheoiistrj  and  Phyaiei 
4^  tfie  Oeieitial  hminaiim.  For  if  he  hae  sot  himaelf  obeurfed  the 
jhimmtm*^,  he  aooepti  the  tfiettmony  of  thoee  who  hare ;  the  ooneiii^ 
renoe  of  independent  obterrerir  mod  the  acoordanoe  of  their  elalo- 
»eote  with  the  anteoedent  probabilitiet  eetablithed  by  otiur 
galione,  giTing  the  foUeat  Taltdity  to  that  taattmony.  And  tta 
tione  from  thoae  phenomena  aie  eo  eimple  and  direct. 
naUher  the  eUhovaie  oompotatioiis  of  Aebonomf,  nor  the 
ef  pfobabiltttea  which  Qoological  reaeoninga  inrolre,  that  no 
odofflitami  ia  teqiurod  for  the  reoogiiitio&  of  their  cbum  on  hia 
Heoee  it  maj  be  fairij  said  that  any  man  who  re/uaet  to  aooept  them, 
ia  feeponiible  for  the  state  of  mind  which  dictates  that  refiieal ;  qnleea 
hie  mind  ia  ao  deficient  (either  by  original  oonetitation,  or  through 
want  of  appropriate  training)  in  the  power  of  apprthmdiii^  eeientiilc 
Truth,  that  he  tannoi  yield  hie  aaeent  to  that  whkh 
obfiooa  to  wrwj  man  of  ordinary  tsleUigenee  who 
aUenlion  on  the  matter* 

SS3^  Bttt  a  lai^  part  of  the  Propontioiie  ofientd  to  our 
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anoe,  relate  to  matters  as  to  which  the  evidence  is  far  less  cogent  and 
conclusive ;  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  fit  at  onee.  as  whether  they  can  be  brougJU  to  fit  by  argu- 
ment and  discussion.  Now  here,  again,  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive 
at  Tntth,  without  the  least  ms/^  to  come  to  any  particular  con- 
clusion, being  presupposed,  the  balance  of  judgment  will  be  en- 
tirely determined  by  the  individual's  previous  habits  of  thought ; 
as  on  these  will  depend  the  relative  weight  he  attaches  to  the 
several  arguments  pro  and  con.  (This  is  so  well  understood  at  the 
Bar,  that  a  skilful  advocate,  in  pleading  before  a  Judge,  will  shape 
his  argument  according  to  his  knowledge  of  that  judge's  'Hum  of 
mind.")  And  there  are  very  few  persons  who  are  so  entirely 
devoid  of  Intellectual  prejudices,  or  inclinations  to  particular 
modes  of  thought,  as  to  be  altogether  free  from  their  influence ; 
that  influence  being  especially  dangerous,  when  we  are  altogether 
unconscious  of  its  existence  (§  389),  Those  in  whom  it  is  chiefly 
'*  conspicuous  by  its  absence'*  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
"judicial  habit  of  mind." 

324.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  otJier  motive  than  the  desire  to 
arrive  at  Truth  enters  into  the  formation  of  our  beliefs,  the  Will 
comes  to  have  a  far  more  powerful  influence.  That  ''  we  easily 
believe  what  we  wish"  is  a  proverb  which  Experience  shows  to  be 
so  often  true,  that  Science  is  called  on  to  give  the  rationale  of  a 
fact  which  seems  opposed  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  automatic 
nature  of  our  Intellectual  decisions.  The  opposition,  however,  is 
more  apparent  than  reaL  In  the  discussion  of  a  question  of 
Intellectual  Truth,  as  in  debating  with  one's  self  a  question  of 
Morals  (§  210),  the  Will  has  the  power  of  keeping  some  considera- 
tions out  of  view,  and  thereby  diminisJUng  their  force,  whilst  it 
fixes  the  attention  upon  others,  and  thereby  increases  their  force. 
And  in  this  manner  the  Will  can  indirectly  determine  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  balance  of  evidence  which  commands  beliefs  as  it  can  the 
balance  of  motives  which  determines  conduct. 
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anly  a*xiBO  iucumanient  ipigatiooi  Inmaeli^  bat  placea  crcry  < 
kacan  in  the  wvj  of  tiba  croaa-axaminatim  vbkb  tecds  to  < 
\  of  tbairtwtfmnfij,  or  ta  coprict  tbesicf  i 
On  the  otbar  band,  ba  traata  tiba  with  warn  for  tba  iW^ffif  aaif 
tbaj  wva  vttalj  nnwortb  j  of  credit ;  and  aSowi  tba  ntmoat  liooMa 
to  ihm  ennm-^OGnael  wbo  ecdeaTooza  to  low  the  rmhia  of  Umet 
tsadmocjCT  asjuftzfiabge  inainoatiaoa  or  bnHjing  &sc::cLptkBa..  And 
in  bia  **  irnnrning^iy,**  ba  ao  fotciblj  preaects  to  tbe  jorj  botb  tba 
Inw  and  tbe  endenea  on  oce  sde,  and  ao  detenrTratply  kecpa  < 
tiba  force  of  law  and  eridecoe  on  ihtt  otber,  tbat  tba  Jcrj,  \ 
bonart  tbeir  intcntiaBa,  maj  ba  ybrodinto  gxrizig  a  moft  xniqaitoQa 
rerdiet,  for  tba  injnadea  of  wbicb  it  ia  tbe  Jiidge  wbo  ia  vaallj 
waponaiUft- 

325.  TLU  infiaeDce  cf  tbe  Will  is  all  tbe  mere  pr-werfol,  wben 
we  do  not  disaxai  tbe  qtiestion  vitb  oCA<fn,  bet  oqIt  witb  owinK^m. 
For  we  can  for  more  easily  witikdraw  our  &:u3tioa  from,  tbe 
nggeatloos  wtucb  oocar  to  ocr  own  minds,  tban  we  can  from  tbe 
Tety  mme  oooBdenliooi  fordblr  urged  as  arjnmcsu  br  otbex3w 
Aod,  fdrti^er,  if  we  oo^j  look  at  the  matter  fr.-ni  ovr  o«m  point  of 
iL-ght,  we  are  almoat  sore  to  take  bat  a  limited  view  of  iL  Erenr 
ooe,  tberef.*re,  wbo  reaUr  desires  to  arrire  a:  Truth  apon  a  subject 
wbicb  ii  open  to  question,  will  seek  to  acq<ijint  himself  witb  tbe 
riew  tbat  zdat  be  taken  of  it  bj  others; — as  when  a  Judge  saja  ^  I 
abould  like  to  hear  tbat  point  argued,**  knowing  tlu:  tbe  Counsel 
on  Um  two  aides  will  bring  forwards  aQ  tbat  is  to  be  said  on  eacik 
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Upon  his  candid  readiness  to  listen  to  all  that  they  can  fairly  urge, 
and  his  trained  ability  to  estimate  their  arguments  at  their  just 
weight,  will  depend  the  worth  of  his  final  decision.  This  pro- 
cedure is  especially  important  with  Minds  which  have  been 
habituated  to  the  worship  of  IdoU  of  any  kind  whatever ;  for  to 
these  they  are  perpetually,  without  being  aware  of  it, ''  sacrificing 
their  intellectual  and  moral  independence.*' 

a.  Thus  Dr.  Channing  was  led  by  the  representations  of  Samuel  J. 
May,  to  perceiye  that  he  had  been  thus  sacrificing  to  the  idol  of 
*'  unanimity  *'  in  holding  his  peace  upon  the  Slavery  question.  The 
conduct  of  those  two  great  and  good  men,  as  recorded  in  the  Memoir 
of  the  former  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  156-159),  is  a  noble  moral  as  weU  a» 
intellectual  lesson,  which  should  teach  charity,  as  well  as  fidelity  to 
principle.  "  At  first,"  said  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  who  seems  to  have 
made  the  earliest  attempt  to  draw  Dr.  Channing*s  attention  to  tho 
subject,  "  I  thought  him  timid,  and  even  slightly  time-serving;  but 
I  soon  found  that  I  formed  that  estimate  from  ignorance  of  his  cha- 
racter. I  learned  that  it  was  justice  to  aZZ,  not  popularity  for  MfMdf^ 
which  made  him  so  cautious.  He  constantly  grew  upon  my  respect, 
until  I  came  to  regard  him  as  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  gentlest, 
apostle  of  humanity." — ^When  subsequently  appealed-to  by  Mr.  May, 
he  did  not  raise  any  objections  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Abolitionists;  but  excused  himself  from  participating  in  their 
agitation,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  their  denunciations,  and 
the  vehemence,  heat,  and  excitement  caused  by  their  meetings.  This 
called  forth  an  indignant  protest  from  the  Abolitionist  advocate ;  who 
urged  that  any  imprudences  of  this  kind  were  due  to  the  silence  of 
such  men  as  Dr.  Channing,  who,  acknowledging  the  awful  injustice 
of  Slavery,  had  not  raised  their  voices  in  remonstrance  against  it. 
"  It  is  not  our  fault,"  he  said,  "  that  those  who  might  have  pleaded 
for  the  enslaved  so  much  more  wisely  and  eloquently,  both  with  the 
pen  and  the  living  voice,  than  we  can,  have  been  silent.  Why,  Sir, 
have  you*  not  spoken?" — ^This  appeal  went  "home." — "Brother 
May,"  replied  Channing,  after  some  minutes'  consideration,  "I 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  reproof:  I  have  been  silent  too  long." 
And  he  forthwith  prepared  himself  to  "  speak  out" — ^No  one  who  knew 
Dr.  Channing  could  suspect  for  a  moment  that  he  would  have  refosed 
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to  tliis  argament,  if  it  bad  sti^gestod  itself  to  Mi  own  mind,  tlie 
weigM  that  it  bad  witb  bim  wben  brougbt  forwards  by  anotber. 
Hia  xmoonecious  bias  in  tbe  oppoaito  direction  bad  proyented  it  6titt 
eyor  occumug  to  bim. 

h.  Tbe  case  of  tbe  Rev,  Blanco  Wbite  affords  anotbor  illustratioii  of 
tbe  same  principle.  Born  in  Spain,  and  brougbt  up  as  a  Boman 
Oatbob'o  Priest,  but  rebelUng  against  tbo  principle  of  Antbority,  Iw 
foimd  refuge  in  tbe  Cburcb  of  England «  specially  attacbing  hiTnsilf 
to  tbe  Liberals  of  Oxford,  by  wbom  be  was  bigbly  esteemed ;  ao  tliai 
wben  Dr*  Wbately  was  appointed  to  tbe  ArcbbiRboprio  of  Dnblia^ 
he  named  Blanco  White  bis  domestic  chaplain.  Whilst  holding  tlitf 
poation,  he  published  a  controversial  work  entitled  **  Second  Tray«b 
of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a  Beh'gion,**  which  fell  under  tbe 
notice  of  the  Eer.  Oeorge  Armstrong,  who  had  already,  on  conscieii* 
tiouB  grounds,  resigned  bis  preferment  in  tbe  Irish  Cburcb ;  and  a 
ooxT6Q»ondence  took  place  between  them*  3&.  Armstrofig  urged  apon 
Blanco  White,  that,  upon  the  principles  be  bad  avowedly  adopted,  it 
was  not  poedble  for  him,  as  a  matter  of  logical  consistency,  ta  ooo* 
tinue  in  the  position  be  was  then  holding ;  and  being  brought  ta 
admit  this,  be  at  onoe  relini^uisbed  it,  though  by  so  doing,  ba 
■arered  ties  of  tbe  closest  nature,  personal  as  well  as  profeesicinal.*^ 
The  wbola  life  of  Blanoo  White  showed  such  a  thorough  fidelity  lo 
principle,  such  a  readiness  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  wbieb  lili 
oooBcienoe  demanded,  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  imputed  to  bim. 
that  be  had  intentionaUy  kept  out  of  bis  view  the  logical  result  of  lia 
own  train  of  reasoning.  He  simply  did  not  see  it,  until  it  was  jpfrintttd 
out  to  him. 


I 


On  the  other  haad^  it  not  unfrequeutly  happens  in  a  uuutnifewty 
between  honest  opponents,  that  tbe  effect  of  on  adveree  aigtnnent 
is  in  tbe  fi»t  instance  to  stir  up  an  antagouistio  spirit,  wbkli  pvie* 
vents  ita  weight  fk»m  being  duly  appreciated ;  and  that  it  ta  otiljr 
wben  tbe  argument  a  calmly  and  qttidtly  reviewed  at  a  an 
time,  that  its  real  oogenqf  OHikee  lladf  felt  With  moet 
indeed,  the  fiivt  effect  of  en  aaaertion  wbioh  nina  oo<inter  to  ibeir 
settled  belief^  is  to  make  tbem  think  what  eaa  be  nad  eymaiC  it; 
ee  that  tlie  tnoet  oandid  aiiiltiiilh.eeddiie  ^  mettgenenUy  tmv^m 
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iimt  for  the  digestion  and  assimilation  (so  to  speak)  of  any  such 
proposition. 

326.  But  another  Proverb,  or  ooncrete  expression  of  a  vast  body 
of  familiar  experience, — ^tells  us  that ''  there  are  none  so  blind  as 
those  that  vxyiCi  see  ; "  and  it  is  in  wilfully  tummg  away  the  eyes 
of  their  minds  from  inconvenient  truths,  whether  facts  of  Nature 
or  results  of  Thought,  that  the  moral  responsibility  of  such  persons 
for  their  opinions  really  consists.  As  the  opponents  of  the  Copemi- 
can  system  refused  to  look  at  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  through  the 
telescope  of  Galileo,  so  there  are  too  many  who  refuse  to  admit 
even  a  gleam  of  reason  into  the  dark  chambers  of  their  Intellects; 
where  they  hide  as  sacred  treasures  the  antiquated  beliefis  of  past 
ages,  the  worthlessness  of  which  would  be  at  once  apparent  if  the  full 
light  of  day  were  permitted  to  shine  in  upon  them. — On  the  other 
hand,  as  Nelson  at  Copenhagen  turned  his  blind  eye  to  the  signal  for 
his  recall,  which  he  did  not  think  it  for  the  honour  of  his  country  to 
obey,  so  may  we  rightly  keep  from  our  Mental  vision,  not  merely 
the  direct  promptings  of  self-interest,  but  such  arguments  as  we 
instinctively  fed  to  be  sophistical,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
logically  to  expose  their  fallacy;  and  it  is  in  cultivating  and 
quickening  this  instinct,  that  the  habitual  desire  to  act  on  the 
highest  principle  of  right  most  powerfully  operates  on  the  Intellect 
(§  389). 

327.  There  is  no  subject  as  to  which  the  influence  of  the  No/ior 
(§  292)  shows  itself  more  strongly,  than  it  does  in  regard  to 
Keligion  and  Morals ;  none  as  to  which  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
man  to  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  those  Habits  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which,  impressed  upon  him  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  his 
Intelligence,  have  "  grown  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with. 
his  strength.*'  But  as  there  are  many  signs  which  it  is  impossible 
to  disregard,  of  the  awakening  of, a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  into 
the  foundation  of  our  Beliefs  on  these  subjects,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  here  to  consider  the  three  principal  tendencies  t9 
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fAxMghl  which  are  most  potent  in  the  direction  of  that  eoiqtilry^ 
ftnd  the  three  modes  in  which  we  make  onrselres  reapoosibls 
for  ita  results^  b^  the  delibemte  adoption  of  one  or  other  of 
them« 

L  The  first  of  these  is  tmplieti  reliance  on  Authority^  which  is  the 
dental  tenet  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  This  tendencj, 
^irlim  originally  implanted  in  the  mmd,  and  fostered  bj  a  ijstem 
of  training  most  skilfallj  devised  to  fix  and  develope  it,  acqaires  m 
most  powerful  hold  over  Intellects  which  are  free  and  ind^endent 
tipon  all  other  matters*  Tatight  from  his  earhest  years  that  Faith 
and  Morals  are  beyond  Human  ken,  impressed  with  the  claims  of 
the  successors  to  the  Apostles  as  the  conservators  of  Divine  TVtilh^ 
warned  that  to  doubt  is  siuful^  alarmed  by  the  dangera  which  he 
I  to  be  inseparable  from  unreatmlned  freedom,  and  feeling  cooi* 
fort  in  being  relieved  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  formation  of 
hiii  opinions,  the  sincere  CatholiQ  submits  himself  unreserredly  to 
the  dictation  of  his  Church,  and  gives  his  unhesitating  assent  to 
every  dogma  she  imi>08^  upon  him*  And  it  is  only  whcot  >^ 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  her  grasp  upon  the  Intellect  of  her 
members,  she  asserts  a  control  over  matters  on  which  they  amnol 
h€lp  thinking  for  themselves,  that  she  incurs  any  danger  of  a 
general  revolt  against  her  nuthority. — That  there  is  a  certain  typo 
of  mind,  to  the  Constitution  of  which  (whether  original  nr  aoqutred) 
the  system  of  implicit  reliance  on  external  support  b  most  ton- 
genial,  is  shown  by  the  thorough  aeceptatice  of  it  by  men  of  r&it» 
acquirements  and  great  ability,  who  have  been  brought  uji  lo 
Protestant  Churches,  and  have  mud^  great  sacrifices  in  quitting 
thoHL  Upon  such,  however,  lies  a  much  heavier  responsibility  for 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  than  upon  the  former  for  their  simple 
actyptance  of  it.  For  thoy  determiuately  iurrender,  in  regard  to 
tJio  most  momentous  of  all  subjects,  that  freedom  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  which  they  would  regard  it  as  not  only  their  ri^ki^ 
hut   their   duty^   to  e;(crcise   in  all   other   mattem  ;  and  subintt 
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to  such  limitations  upon  that  freedom,  in  every  Philosophical  or 
Scientific  investigation  which  can  have  even  the  remotest  bearing 
upon  Religion,  as  the  Church  may  at  any  time  see  fit  to  impose. 
While  holding  themselves  free  from  all  responsibility,  therefore, 
they  do  in  effect  make  thenuelves  responsible  for  whatever  they  may 
thick,  say,  or  do,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Authority  to  which  they  have 
deliberately  chosen  to  submit  themselves. 

II.  The  truly  independent  thinker,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
upholds  the  duty  of  individual  judgment  on  all  subjects,  is  respon- 
sible, not  directly  for  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at,  but  for  the 
right  use  of  his  reason  in  the  search  for  Truth.  It  is  not  the  least 
among  the  evil  results  of  the  tyranny  of  the  No/ior,  that  it  tends  to 
drive  into  antagonism  every  one  who  feels  called  on  to  resist  it ; 
and  thus  to  engender  a  defiant  attitude  where  Jlrmnesa  alone  is 
needed,  an  iconoclastic  and  controversial  disposition  where  the  judi- 
cial habit  of  Mind  is  specially  required.  Those  who  put  themselves 
forwards  to  attack  the  cherished  beliefs  of  the  world  at  large,  are 
bound  to  master  the  whole  of  each  question  they  bring  under  discus- 
sion, and  not  to  content  themselves  with  a  onensided  or  imperfect 
view  of  it ;  and  they  have  no  more  right  to  put  aside  an  evidentiary 
fact  or  deduction  merely  because  it  looks  old  and  worn  out,  than  to 
adopt  another  without  due  examination  because  it  is  new  and 
specious.  In  particular  it  behoves  those  who  rest  on  experience  as 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  to  beware  of  excluding  all  experience  save 
their  own.  As  a  man  who  has  no  ^*  musical  ear"  may  deny  the  soul- 
stirring  power  of  a  Handel  or  a  Beethoven,  or  as  one  who  is  ''colour- 
blind'* cannot  recognize  either  the  glorious  hues  of  Nature  herself,  or 
the  reflection  of  them  in  the  picture  of  a  consummate  artist,  so  the 
man  whose  Mental  constitution  leads  him  to  fix  his  attention  too 
exclusively  on  experiences  of  one  kind,  is  too  prone  to  deny  the 
reality  of  those  in  which  he  does  not  himself  share,  and  to  regard 
as  ''unknowable"  what  other  Minds  assert  to  be  within  their 
apprehension  (§  328).    So,  again,  there  is  a  tendenoj  on  the  part  of 
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mdependent  thitikers  to  an  excessiyc  coafideaoe  m  their  own 
conclusions,  which  a  due  sense  of  Human  fhultj  would  restram  ; 
and  to  a  oorresponding  intoleranoe  of  the  different  oouqIusiods  of 
others^  who,  while  honestly  exercising  the  Hke  independence  of 
thought,  may  have  acquired,  by  the  greater  oomprehensivcness  of 
their  survey  of  the  subject,  a  better  title  to  the  acceptance  of  their 
jutlgmeut  upon  it  The  very  fact  that  a  man  has  emancipated 
himself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  No^f,  is  evidence  that  he  has  a 
power  of  Will  which  enables  himself  to  exercise  ire^/'-disciplina  \ 
and  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on  him,  therefore,  to  takd 
heed  that  he  does  not,  in  abjuring  the  worship  of  one  Idol,  eel  up 
another — his  own  Individuality^ — in  the  place  of  it  A  due 
respect  for  the  **  common  consciousness  of  ^ilanklnd,*'  though  he 
may  nut  himself  ahare  it,  will  engentier  a  wholesome  distrust  of 
any  belief  that  directly  opposes  it ;  and  this  will  lead  him,  before 
finally  adopting  that  belief,  to  subject  its  basis  to  the  most  careful 
scrutiny.  And  while  rejoicing  in  hia  own  freedom,  and  doing  what 
in  him  lies  to  stir  up  in  others  a  desire  for  the  same  "  glorious 
liberty/*  it  especially  behoves  him  not  to  think  too  hardly  of 
those  whose  Mental  oonstitutiou  and  habits  of  thought  are  diffb- 
rent  from  his  own,  for  their  assent  to  propositions  which  to  him 
appear  not  only  uutrue,   but  irrational,  perhaps  even   immoral 

(§  4")- 

iiL  Between  these  two  tendencies,  there  is  a  third  which  U 
more  widely  prevalent  than  cither, — that,  namely,  of  pamM 
aapimcence  in  the  forms  of  thought  in  which  the  Ego  has  beexi 
brought-np.  For  one  mau  who  determinately  sets  himself  to  seek  a 
definite  basis  for  the  opinions  he  professes, — who,  after  making  tho 
best  use  of  his  faculties  and  opportunities,  finds  that  basis  either  in 
external  Authority  or  in  the  authority  of  his  own  Reason,'— and 
who,  having  found  what  his  Intellect  approves  as  Truth,  acts  upon 
his  convictions  to  his  personal  detriment  (or,  what  is  far  moro 
trying,  to  the  ii^ury  of  those  most  dear  to  him), — there  are  multi* 
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tudes  who  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enquire  for  themselTeSy  but 
consider  themselves  justified  not  only  in  accepting  a*  body  of 
doctrine  which  they  regard  as  on  the  whole  beneficial,  but  in 
recommending  it  to  tlie  acceptance  of  others.  Such  persons  cannot  be 
truly  said  to  helium  a  set  of  propositions,  the  evidence  of  which  th^ 
have  never  studied,  and  the  very  language  of  which  (framed  as  the 
expression  of  ideas  that  have  long  since  passed  away)  Uiey  do  not 
understand.  But  c^tsbelief  in  them  is  equaUy  out  of  their  thoughts. 
Their  Mental  fabric  has  been  built  up  under  the  directicm  of  a  No/ior 
which  has  shaped  it  into  accordance  with  the  furniture  it  is  to  receive. 
And  unless  something  occurs  to  make  them  question  the  validity 
of  their  position,  they  continue  to  hold  it  without  any  suspicion  of 
its  possible  untenability. — Now  such  persons  are  responsible  for 
their  acquiescence,  in  so  far  as  this  has  been  induced  either  by 
passive  indolence,  or  by  a  timorous  apprehension  of  the  possible 
results  of  inquiry,  whether  in  unsettling  and  disturbing  their  own 
minds,  or  in  injuriously  affecting  their  worldly  interests.  The 
results  of  a^ch  enquiry,  honestly  pursued,  may  be  sofer  satisfiactory 
to  their  reason,  as  fully  to  justify  them  in  resting  where  they 
are.  Some,  again,  may  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  adoption, 
to  however  small  an  extent,  of  the  principle  of  Authority,  leaves 
them  no  other  logical  basis  than  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 
While  others,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  independence  is  more  pro- 
nounced, find  themselves  driven  by  it  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and  are  led  by  the  application  of  the  very  same  logical  tests,  to 
pure  Individualism, — that  is,  to  the  implicit  adoption  of  those 
opinions,  and  those  only,  which  express  the  experiences  of  the 
individual's  own  mind. 

328.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in  our  search  for  Truth,  that  we 
should  set  out  with  clear  ideas  respecting  the  object  of  that  search 
and  our  means  of  attaining  it  From  the  Psychological  point  of 
view,  what  is  accepted  as  truih  by  each  individual  is  *'  that  which 
he  trowcth ; "  in  other  words,  that  which  is  consistent  with  the 
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constitution  of  bis  own  Mind,  and  with  bis  preTiouslj-aequired 
oonviction3(§  321).  But  the  Truths  which  claim  our acooptanco  may 
bo  rauged  under  two  distinct  orders  : — the  first  of  wbich  iucludei 
all  such  proi>oeitions  as  aro  purely  subJecHvet  the  evidence  of  tlieir 
trutli  being  intenmf,  and  consisting  in  their  conformity  to  ideas 
which  are  essentitdly  the  creations  of  our  own  minds  ; — whilst  the 

t  second  includes  all  sucb  propositions  as  represent  ohjtciive  reabties, 
the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  which  is  external^  consisting  in  the 
oonfomiity  of  these  ideal  repre^ntations  to  actual  £icta.  lliere 
is  a  third  order^  consisting  of  propositions  which  are  supported 
by  evidence  of  both   kinds ;  bat  these  need  not  be  separately 

•  eooaidered. — ^Now  to  the  first  of  these  ordcus  belong  aU  the  00- 
oalled  **  Decenary  truths ;  **  their  necessity  to  tu  arising  oul  oC 
the  existing  constitution  of  our  own  minds,  whether  original  or 

bsoquiri^  (§  201),  or  out  of  their  exact  conformity  with  some  olber 

[ideasi  which  we  hare  abready  either  accepted  aa  "  aelf-eTidejit,^ 
as  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning. 


I 


a.  Thus  Geometry,  which  ooniiBts  in  the  study  of  the  relatfona  of 

.  8paee.  is  founded  upon  two  sets  of  propositions ;  one  set  bein^  tlit 

llslf-eTident  axioms  or  **  first  truths"  we  hare  already  oooaidflrat 

|({  200) ;   wbilal  the  other  oonsisU  of  defiuitiont,  whi<^  vbile  pnK 

^wwng  to  repreeent  ohjectiYe  realities,  aro  really,  for  tbe  iiumI  part* 

t&tellectual  abstractions,  with  which  nothing  external  to  tlw  Bind 

^•oteaUj  ean<s|ioiida.     Now  many  ample  propositioiia  oll«i  cslid  aa 

bfki  of  "neoeasary  truth*."  cany  their  own  ooiiTielioii  to  tmt 

,  mmfkf  beeauM  ctlbar  1^  ooottvy  or  anytbii^  elee  wooM  be 

'eimmaly  lawiMitwil  wi^  wamm  000  of  ^nae 

Thns  we  ^  enca  aee  tiial  ^tm  popoailioii  Ibal  *'tw<»  slraigjil  1 

a  sptflt**  is  aheoliilaly  oontndiclory  to  ^mI 

muanfli/m  of  a  stnuigihi  fina^  whisk  la  dearii 

ItkftjnlteBfea;  as  b  ake  t^  ptofoeilioa  th^  *' aay  two  i 

'«f  a  Im^^  en  ba  maihm  eqwd  to  or  leaa  4^bk  t^  tl^z^  ttde.**-*lt 

.  wkiek  il  mtoi  iM  waaiw  M  to  IW  ] 
rottiaf  wttokiiaa  '^i 
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mastered  it,  as  are  those  just  cited  to  the  tyro ;  its  *'  self-evidence" 
consiBtiDg  in  the  mutual  and  indissoluble  cohesion  of  the  entire 
succession  of  ideas,  which  cohesion  they  derive  from  nothing  else 
than  the  constitution  of  our  own  minds. 

5.  The  higher  Mathematics,  again,  rest  on  a  new  set  of  ideas, 
which  carry  us  still  further  from  the  range  of  objectiye  experience ; 
these  ideas,  in  some  form  or  other,  inyolving  the  notions  of  the  infi- 
ll itely-great  and  the  infinitely-small,  and  of  neyer-ending  approxima- 
tion to  one  or  to  the  other.  By  the  student  whose  mind  has  attained 
u  certain  stage  of  development,  these  ideas  are  as  readily  apprehended 
as  are  the  ideas  of  a  geometrical  point  or  line  by  the  tyro ;  and  the 
propositions  which  he  builds  upon  them  are  no  less  "necessary 
truths  *'  to  him,  than  is  the  47th  of  the  first  Book  of  Euclid  to  the 
youth  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  train  of  reasoning  which  leads 
up  to  it. 

Hence  it  seems  clear  that  our  capacity  for  apprehending  Truths 
of  the  first  order,  entirely  depends  on  the  Constitution  of  our  own 
Minds ;  and  must  necessarily  be,  like  it,  progremve.  And  for  this 
view  we  have  ample  historic  confirmation  in  the  fact,  that  many 
propositions  formerly  accepted  universally  as  "  necessary  truths," 
are  now  no  less  universally  abandoned  as  untenable  or  even  absurd  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  now  accept  as  "  necessary "  many 
propositions  which  our  ancestors  would  have  scouted  as  prepos- 
terous. 

c.  Thus  the  dogma  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  that,  the  Circle 
being  the  most  perfect  of  figures,  the  celestial  bodies  must  therefore 
move  in  circles,  continued  to  hold  its  sway  until  the  time  of  Kepler. 
And  in  like  manner  the  proposition  that  Celestial  motions  continue 
without  diminution  because  "natural,"  whilst  Terrestrial  motions  must 
come  to  an  end  because  "  unnatural,"  was  part  of  the  unquestioned 
philosophical  creed  imtil  the  time  of  Newton;  whose  first  Law  of 
Motion  is  based  on  the  idea  that  motion,  whether  celestial  or 
terrestrial,  is  just  as  "  natural"  as  rest. 

How  far  what  we  now  regard  as  *<  necessary  truths  "  may  require 
modification  in   the    future^   it  la  impossible  for  us  to  judge ; 


mBi|^ J  l>ecaii6e  we  cod  no  more  conoeiTe  of  anjtliiDg  bejcKui  iIm 
fMkgjt  of  meiite!  derelopmeat  we  bA¥6  ouiaelret  attained  I^mi 
a  mail  bofii  blind  can  picture  Tisual  objects  Bui 
of  aueb  a  requiremeut  arc  nut  wanting  : — 

dL  From  oertsin  recondite  inTeettgationA  wfaicli  hate  hmm  \ 
pgpwctttcd  bf  Mathematicians  of  distmgoidhed  ability,  the  i 
I  baa  beoi  diawn  that  moie  tban  1 

Tbe  antngofkinn  of  tbiapropontioiv  ] 
to  ant  actual  expenoiee^  but  to  an^^  oooiMTibla  nilwia<M>  of  il^  1 
to  tte  aoapictoin  tbat  «me  Cdlacj  lurict  in  tbe  pnaoaty  i 

of  **dtiiMinwnna  of  ^ace/'  on  wbich  tbe  whole  tnim  itf 
tbat  altboQgb  tiie  raeuit  latf  be  pettaOf 
I  ili eoofoimityto  tbat  faidaiaental  idea,  il  wmj  not  be 
I  aaj  poMble  olgectife  ree2i^, — boa^  m  htik,  aa 
malbeiiiatical  ^nibble,  not  a  ml  exteuoir  ef  i 
ledger  Tbat  we  bare  no  right,  boweier^  to  tie  < 
lialtaef  oiir  owu  expeneoee  ill  eiidb  a  Biallar,  baa  been  ablj  v:g«d  I7 
Fki£.  Bil^bolla ;  wbobaawodBeiotitthiCMe  ef  afcTwawrt  Kfiiiy 
,  wbicb  oould  OQ^  ksioir  Ive  diflMnaMiM  ef  ipafli  lyjp 
itMQ  ef  tAn*  wrmU  be|>abab|yaa 
M  that  of /w  ernofe  ia  to  I 

mi  Proceedii^  now  to  proforitioM  of  the 
Troth  of  wbidk  depMda  on  tbie  ooofoffmitjr  of  tbe  1 
to  the  ol^eelnw  roaC^,  ii  ia  ohrkraa  tbat  tiwir  1 
I  tbfti  ti  wanm,  tbantei^  W  1 
i  the  enl^y  iMiit  cf  eir  racy  of  t 
the  iMra«^  pradMon  oT  Mrnthoda.    The  ifH 
te  §my  partkmta^  pwgoMtiog^  ia  vhelhv  il 
the  fiMtaof  the  eaaa  ;  aai  tl^ 
to  aay  ^■■■'pwl  fwnwitioa,  is  wbecherti 

itowbiehitj 
■  to  HQT  ^^^  Trttlba  of  Ihii  < 
fan  the  |e  I  riling^     There  an  ^BaeHa  of  i 
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which  it  iB  necessary  to  guard ;  aod^st  i«  ratiierMi  the  euinulatiT9 
value  6f  the  evidenoe  in  their  fa;7oiu^  on  the  mutual  oonfirmation 
affotH]^  by  different  methods  of  investigatioii,  and)  on  the  abeenoe 
of  opipoBing  conBiderationS)  that  our  eonvictiont'^are  based.  The 
strength  of  sudi  eoni^ctions  may  be  such  as  to  make  them  scarcely 
inferior  in  f)raotioal  reliableneiid-  to  the  ^^  necessaiy  truths  "  of  the 
purely  subjectiviB  order.  Even  thOf^i^  however,  which  command 
our  toost' unhesitating  assent,  "Wiil*  be  accepted  by  the  real  Philo- 
sopher with  a  oertaiii  ^'reserve  of  possibility;"*  as  the  nearest 
approtimations  to  objective  reality  that  the  present  state  of  know* 
ledge  may  justify,  but  as  liable  to  modification  \pj  the  extension  of 
that  knowledge. 

a.  Thus,  while  no  one  doubts  that  there  is  an  axiwsl  distance 
between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  no  Astrononler  expectli  that  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  an  approximate  detehnination  of  it ; 
and  yet  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  this  determination',  that  the  estimate 
of  the  distances  of  the  other  Planets  entirely  rests. 

h.  So,  while  no  Chemist  doubts  that  the  different  Elements  have 
precise  "combining  equivalents"  or  "atomic  weights,"  no  one 
would  venture  to  affirm  that  these  are  at  present  exactly  known. 
And  while  our  present  knowledge  of  these  numerical  relations  is 
sufficieniiy  precise  for  our  existing  requirements,  it  cannot  be  acy- 
counted  improbable  that  new  methods  of  tesearoh  may  modify  our 
present. estimates,  perhaps  by  opening-up  altogether  new  views  of 
these  relations.  ^ 

Thus,  then,  all  the  Truths  of  our  second  order  mtMf  be  progressive; 
that  is,  as  our  ideas  can  only  approach  to  precise  conformity  with 
the  objedtive  realities  they  represent,  a  nearer  approach  will  be 
for  ever  possible ;  and  this  not  merely  from  increased  exactitude  of 
observation,  but  from  the  augmented  capacity  of  our  minds  to 
utilize  its  results.  For,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  what  we  look 
upon  as  a  straight  line,  the  prolongation  of  which  to  infinity  would 
only  increase  the  distance  between  its  two  exiaremities,  may  really 
be  seen  by  beings  of  a  wider  tunge  of '  vision  as  pftrt  of  a  circle 
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retnmlDg  into  itaelt^ — It  la  tliia  pro^re$dm  chancter  whidi  irof 
to  objective  Science  one  of  ita  greatest  elementa  of  raltw 
intellectual  discipline^  and  one  of  ita  greatait  altnuitiofis  is  a 
pursuit.  For  what  can  be  more  conducive  to  a  noble  tntl 
self-restrained  independence  of  thought*  than  the  oofmetM 
that  whatever  ve  maj  accept  aa  authoritaiii'e  in  the  tftanhingi  ef 
those  whom  we  regard  aa  our  best  guides  in  any  departmeol  ef 
myestigation,  must  be  accepted  provitumalljf^  to  be  tested  bj  the 
results  of  further  inquirj,  aa  our  own  oonduaiona  wiU  be  in  tkeir 
tttm  \  What,  again,  can  be  a  better  lesaon  of  humilitj,  tbaa  t^ 
remembrance  that  our  own  work  will  in  its  torn  be  renevid  h§ 
those  who  shall  come  after  ua  ;  and  that  however  emnpleto  end 
^tisfactory  it  may  appear  to  ourselves,  our  sucoesaotB  will  Ibiii 
much  to  add,  if  not  to  correct  t  And  what  can  be 
stimulus  to  the  zealous  exer&iae  of  our  beat  poweiv,  than  tKe 
riction  that  though  we  may  never  be  nble  to  attain  to  ' 
:mth,  yet  we  can  be  for  ever  approximating  to  it ;  ei^ 
wards,  bo  aa  either  ourselves  to  reach,  or  to  help  ^i^ax  wtwjuumM.^  to 
.''eadi,  a  stUl  loftier  elevation,  whence  a  yet  more  oompnlMQBhre  wicv 
nu^  be  obtained!  *^  Tendrei  la  perfection,  sans  jamais  ypvoliodrei* 
will  ever  be  the  animatiiig  spirit  of  the  genuioe  PhiloeoplMr  ;  m  tte 
**lbf)gelttt)ig  the  things  behind,  and  reaching  forth  onto  Uie  tliiayi 
befofe"  of  the  greatest  of  Chriatian  Apoatlea^  wiU  eonttnne  to  tlie 
end  of  time  to  nenre  the  efforts  of  eveiy  true  aspirant  alter  Motml 
«mIleoee.  And  if  we  aedulonaly  eoIttTate  thit  S|init,  our  Hnhita 
ef  nowght  will  shape  themselves  in  aecordaaee  with  it  ;  pnmiied 
thai  we  set  before  na  an  end  which  is  not  only  worthy  in  ttasIC 
bnt  b  aba  snitedto  onr  ci^iacaty.  "*  Let  every  man>la^  his  votli,* 
i^d^yle  bM  sooewbete  wia^y  said.  *'  and  ^  it*  The  eoalbaBa^ 
between  the  ^M>  ^  Hnman  Knowledge  and  the  ^mMm  nf 
tlie  Hnman  Mind,  is  sneh^howerer  we  maj  aeeoani  9m  ii^na  to 
pnmde  filling  work  fat  twmj  one ;  and  in  pim»rtka  na  cneb  49m 
fvilk  hli  »i||it*  wliatmieftfr  be  ''findetb  ie  40^"*  wilt 
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▼alue  of  his  own  share  in  that  progress  in  which  true  Vitality 
consists,  and  of  his  contribution  to  the  progress  of  others, — 
not  merely  by  the  additions  he  may  make  to  the  general  stock  of 
Knowledge,  but  through  the  influence  he  exerts  by  his  mode  of 
seeking  for  it    For,  as  was  admirably  said  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, — 

**  There  is  a  Philosophic  Spirit  which  is  far  more  valuable  than 
any  limited  attainments  in  Philosophy;  and  the  cultiyation  of 
which,  therefore,  is  the  most  precious  advantage  that  can  be 
ilerived  from  the  lessons  and  studies  of  many  Academic  years : — 
u  spirit  which  is  quick  to  pursue  whatever  is  within  the  reach 
of  human  intellect ;  but  which  is  not  less  quick  to  discern  the 
6ounds  that  limit  every  human  inquiry,  and  which,  therefore,  in 
seeking  much,  seeks  only  what  man  may  learn: — ^which  knows 
how  to  distinguish  what  is  just  in  itself  from  what  is  merely 
accredited  by  illustrious  names;  adopting  a  truth  which  no  one 
has  sanctioned,  and  rejecting  an  error  of  which  all  approve,  with 
the  same  calmness  as  if  no  judgment  were  opposed  to  its  own : — 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  alive  with  congenial  feeling  to  every 
intellectual  excellence,  and  candid  to  the  weakness  from  which  no 
excellence  is  wholly  privileged,  can  dissent  and  confute  without 
triumph,  as  it  admires  without  envy ;  applauding  gladly  whatever 
is  worthy  of  applause  in  a  rival  system,  and  venerating  the  very 
genius  which  it  demonstrates  to  have  erred." 


Section  4. — In^uence  of  the  Will  on  the  Direction  of  the  Conduct. 
330.  While  the  actions  of  the  Biologized  or  Hypnotized  subject 
are  entirely  determined,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  (Chaps.  XIV., 
XV.),  by  the  motive  power  of  Ideas  and  Feelings,  the  man  in 
full  possession  of  his  Volitional  faculty  has  the  power  (1)  of 
refrcdrnng  from  bodily  action  under  the  immediate  pressure  of 
motives ;  and  (2)  of  so  far  modifying  the  relative  force  of  motives 
by  the  mode  in  which  he  mentally  contemplates  them,  that 
their  preponderance  may  be  completely  reversed.  Hence  his 
ultimate  determination,  whilst  still  governed  by  the  preponderance 


ofmoiites^  may  be  entirely  different  from  that  on  which  ho  would 
hftve  acted  if  he  had  given  way  to  his  first  impulse.  For  just  qa 
w«  may  direct  our  iotellectiial  operations  by  an  exercise  of  Voli- 
tion, so  as  to  fix  upon  certain  ideaB  only,  out  of  the  many  wliich 
preaeut  themselves  to  our  couBoionsueas»  and  to  limit  om*  attention 
to  certain  peculiar  aspects  of  these  (§  32 4),  so  may  we  fix  our 
attentton  upon  any  one  or  mora  among  the  motive$  which  tend  to 
determine  our  action,  and  keep  these  (as  it  were)  in  a  strong  light 
before  the  mentul  eye  ;  whilst,  by  withdrawing  otir  attention  from 
others,  we  virtually  throw  them  into  the  back-ground^  as  we  caii 
do  with  regard  to  objects  of  sensation  (§  123),  And  further,  by 
calling  the  Reasoning  powers  into  operation,  and  bringing  them 
to  bear  upon  the  questions  at  issue,  so  as  to  folio Wront  each  of  tho 
modes  of  action  that  are  before  the  mind  to  its  probable  oonae* 
quences,  the  Will  indirectly  brings  a  set  of  new  motives^  aiisiii^ 
out  of  these  consequences,  before  the  judgment ;  and  thcsOf  at 
first  overlooked,  may  become  important  elements  in  the  decision. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  thus  reasoning-out  the  probable  ooQ- 
sequenees  of  an  action,  motives  which  at  first  presented  them- 
selves in  great  strength,  may  lose  more  or  less  of  their  foroe,  and 
even  become  altogether  futile. 

331.  Now  if  we  examine  into  the  different  kinds  of  moH^ 
potsers,  which,  under  the  permmian^  or  the  intentional  dirtcium 
of  the  Will,  are  the  sources  of  Human  action,  we  shall  6nd  Umt 
thery  nuiy  be  mnged  under  the  following  headfi  : — (1).  Prepkmdf 
QO^irtd  habiti,  which  automatically  incite  us  to  do  as  wo  have 
been  belbre  accustomed  to  do  under  the  like  circumstances,  iRrith- 
out  the  idea  of  prospective  pleiisure  or  pain,  or  of  right  or  wrongs 
being  at  all  present  to  our  minds  (Chap.  VIII).  Where  the  hahitM 
iiATe  been  judiciously  formed  in  the  first  inatanoe,  this  tetidttoqr  it 
an  ectremely  useful  one,  prompting  us  to  do  that  tpontftnemalj, 
which  might  otherwise  require  a  powerful  eflfort  of  the  Will :  but 
V,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bad  set  of  habits  have  grofm-up  with  tho 
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growth  of  the  individual,  or  if  a  single  bad  tendency  be  allowed  to 
become  an  habitual  spring  of  action,  a  far  stronger  effort  of  Voli- 
tion will  be  required  to  determine  the  conduct  in  opposition  to 
them.  This  is  especially  the  case,  when  the  habitual  idea 
possesses  an  Emotional  character,  and  th\is  becomes  the  source  of 
desires;  for  the  more  frequently  these  are  yielded-to,  the  more 
powerful  is  the  solicitation  they  exert — (2).  Emotional  Btates, 
which  incite  us  to  particular  actions,  by  the  expectation  of  gratifi- 
cation, either  in  the  acts  themselves,  or  in  some  consequences 
which  our  reason  leads  us  to  anticipate  from  them ;  or  by  the 
expectation  of  painj  if  the  act  be  not  performed.  All  those  desires 
and  aversions  which  have  so  lai^  a  share  in  determining  our  con- 
duct, come  under  this  category  :  and  to  it  must  likewise  be 
referred  all  those  considerations  which  are  simply  prudential; 
these  usually  having  reference  to  the  remoter  effects  which  our 
actions  are  likely  to  have  upon  our  own  welfare  or  upon  that  of 
others,  and  thus  bringing  before  the  mind,  as  elements  in  its 
determination,  certain  additional  objects  of  desire  or  aversion.— 
(3).  Notions  of  Right  and  of  Duty^  which,  so  far  as  they  attach 
themselves  to  our  actions,  give  them  a  moral  and  religious 
character.  These  may  act  simply  as  Ideas,  whose  coercive  power 
depends  upon  the  intensity  with  which  they  are  brought  before 
the  mind ;  but  they  obtain  a  much  stronger  influence,  when  they 
acquire  an  Emotional  character,  from  the  association  of  the  feeling 
of  desire  with  the  idea  of  obligation, — that  is,  when  we  feel  a  unsh 
to  do  that  which  we  are  conscious  we  ought  to  do, — an  associa- 
tion which  it  is  peculiarly  within  the  capability  of  the  Will  to 
cherish  and  strengthen.  And  still  more  potent  is  the  opera- 
tion of  these  combined  motives,  when  a  constant  habit  of  acting 
upon  them  has  been  formed,  so  as  to  give  them  the-force  of  fxed 
principles;  for  if  the  question  be  always  looked-at  Jlrst  in  iti 
Moral  aspect,  and  a  clear  perception  is  attained  of  its  riglU  and 
its  wrong  side,  the  strongest  desires  and  the  strongest  aversions 
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Oflhe  Will. 


fune    repressed    in    their    nascent  stage,   without  exerting    moif 

influence. 

The  difference  between  the  hahiiwd^  the  ptu^eniial^  and  the  morid 
aspects  of  tho  very  same  action,  may  be  made  apparent  by  a  \  eiy 
simple  illustration : — We  will  Hnppo«e  that  a  man  has  been  ac4:nstomed 
to  take  a  ride  every  day  at  a  particular  hour ;  his  whole  natora  sa 
accommodates  itself  to  the  habit ^  that  he  feels  both  mentally  and 
phyaically  uncomfortahlo  at  any  interruptioa  to  the  usual  rhythm^ 
But  suppose  that,  just  aa  the  appointed  hour  comes  round,  the  skj 
baoomes  overcast,  threatening  the  rider  with  a  drenching  if  lie 
persereres  in  his  intention ;  his  decision  will  then  b©  founded  on 
a  ^Tudadia}  conwderation  of  the  relative  probabilities  of  his  escaping 
or  of  hiu  being  exposed  to  the  shower,  and  of  how  far  the  enjoymant 
he  may  derivo  from  his  ride  is  likely  to  be  replaced  by  the  discomfo^ 
of  a  thorough  wetting.  But  suppose,  further,  that  instead  of  taking 
a  mere  pleasure-ride,  a  Medical  man  is  about  to  set^forth  on  a 
professional  yisit  to  a  patient  whose  condition  requires  hia  aid; 
a  new  motive  is  thus  introduced,  which  alters  tho  condition  of 
the  whole  question,  making  it  no  longer  one  of  pmdenoo  only,  but 
one  of  fnorality.  Another  motive  which  should  give  the  quastuMi 
M  Moral  aspect,  would  be  consideration  for  himself,  and  the  risk 
of  life  or  health  he  might  run  :  this  should  be  dedaiTa,  whasm 
the  motive  which  impels  him  to  the  act  in  question  is  metaly 
that  of  self-gratiflcation ;  but  if  it  bring  into  antagonism  hia 
duty  to  his  patient  and  his  desire  to  benefit  him,  and  on  the 
other  hand  his  duty  to  himself  and  hia  ragaid  for  tho  ulterior 
welfare  of  those  who  may  be  immediately  dependent  upon  him, 
the  question  has  its  right  and  its  wrong  aspect  on  both  sides  ({  210),  J 
and  the  right  may  only  be  determinable  alter  a  careftd  balanoa  of  tii^a 
considarations  involved. 

333*  In  connection  with  the  fcregoiug,  it  will  not  be  inappn^ 
priftto  to  notice  the  inanuer  in  which  the  princiide  of  Zoff,  aarly 
fostered  by  judicious  Nursery  training  (§  21^0,  rv.)»  cornea  to 
modify  the  atrictnesa  of  Volitional  action  on  the  prindples  of 
lligbt  and  Justice  in  the  subaequent  interoounea  of  life.  For 
'*  la  pnttitM  mn$id€ratum  /or  tfu  fttlin^t  of  others ,  whieh  coi^ 
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stitutes  the  distinction  between  the  courtesy  of  the  true  '*  gen- 
tleman" or  "lady"  (in  whatever  rank  of  life),  and  that  mere 
external  politeness  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  social  habit, 
and  which  may  veil  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  dispositions. 
There  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  a  more  beautiful  instance  of  com- 
plementary adjustment  between  the  Male  and  the  Female 
character,  than  that  which  consists  in  the  predominance  of  the 
Intellect  and  Will,  which  is  required  to  make  a  man  successful 
in  the  "  battle  of  life,"  and  of  the  lively  Sensibility,  the  quick 
Sympathy,  the  unselfish  Kindliness,  which  give  to  woman  the 
power  of  making  the  happiness  of  the  home,  and  of  promoting 
the  purest  pleasures  of  social  existence.  When  we  analyse  the 
nature  of  that  tact  which  is  usually  so  much  more  strongly  dis- 
played by  Women  than  by  Men,  we  find  it  (strange  as  this  may 
seem)  to  rest  in  part  on  the  same  basis  as  Man's  ordinary  comnum 
sense  (§  374) ;  being,  like  it  (as  was  suggested  to  the  Writer  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  p.  486),  the  resultant  of  the  unconscious  co-ordi- 
nation of  '^  a  long  succession  of  small  experiences,  mostly  foigotten, 
or  perhaps  never  brought  out  into  distinct  consciousness ; "  these 
experiences,  however,  being  of  a  kind  to  impress  the  Sensibilities 
rather  than  the  Reason,  to  be  perceived  by  Sympathy  rather  than 
by  Ideation.  Like  the  higher  form  of  "  common  sense"  (§  383),  Tact 
is  often  so  strongly  manifested  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  that 
we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  it  the  character  of  an  original  intuition ; 
whilst  it  is  also  eminently  capable  of  being  acquired^  or  at  any  rate 
improved^  by  a  Volitional  culture  which  directs  the  attention  to 
the  impressions  fitted  to  develope  it :  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  a 
Woman  comes  to  possess  a  direct  insight  as  to  what  is  due  to 
consideration  for  others,  which  the  duller  and  more  rational- 
stic  apprehension  of  Man  can  seldom  attain.  This,  unchecked, 
by  a  disciplined  Moral  sense,  is  apt  to  run  to  excess;  tending 
to  "  make  things  pleasant,"  at  the  expense  of  honest  consistency 
But,  when  so  restrained,  it  is  an  endowment  po  trustworthy,  that 

1  E 


every  wise  man  will   tnist  to   tlie  giiidnoco  of  womanlj  Taot^ 
wberever  the  qiication  is  one  which  it  can  fittingly  resolve. 

333,  If,  now,  taking  our  stand  upon  the  foregoing  Physiological 
and  Faychological  facts,  and  leaving  out  of  view  all  embarrasaiiig 
qiiestions  about  **  freedom  "  and  **  necessity/'  we  apply  otuselTca 
to  tho  practical  inquiry  aa  to  the  mod€  in  which  the  Will  re- 
gnlat4}s  the  ordinary  course  of  our  daily  life,  we  Bball  bo 
to  the  following  concluaiona  : — 

r.  The  Will  is  constantly  initiaiin^  movement  (aa  in  wnlklog 
or  ^Titing),  or  dinrctln(j  movement  (as  in  speaking,  §  »J07), 
without  any  present  consciouHneaa  of  motives;  this  imtiattoii 
or  direction  being,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  a  remotfly-formeJ 
iffttmUnaUan  deliberatt*ly  made  and  aystematically  acted  on.  Thus 
when  a  man  chooses  a  certain  profe^ion,  or  undertakes  a  certaris 
office,  and  does  so  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  faithfully  dischar;^!^ 
its  responsibilities,  the  habits  he  forms  become  a  '*  second  nature  " 
to  him  ;  he  does  not  *'  stop  to  think  "  whether  ho  shall  or  aluin 
not  perform  any  action  which  clearly  forms  part  of  his  dutieii ; 
but  his  Will  saya  to  his  body,  "  Do  this/*  and  the  body  doe^  tl 
accordingly  ; — 


I 

re- 


Thus,  no  right-minded  Medical  man  ever  "allows  himaell  tm 
think"  of  his  own  personal  risk,  when  called  to  attend  a  oue  of 
maUgnant  Scarlatina :  he  determinately  puts  mther  hims^  of  Im 
hone  in  motion,  to  obey  a  summons  which  comes  to  him  in  tlte 
ordinary  course  of  his  professional  duty ;  and  if  he  does  "  allow  him- 
eeii  to  think  "  of  the  risk  of  conveying  the  infection  to  his  family,  or 
to  other  pationts,  it  is  only  as  a  motive  to  taking  all  poMible  pra- 
^cautioos  against  doing  so. — Again,  caoM  ererj'  now  and  then  oooor, 
in  which  a  Medical  man  may  feel  sorely  tsmpted  by  feelings  of  puro 
humanity,  as  well  for  the  suflerer  as  for  those  around  him,  to  put  an 
early  termination  to  the  hopeless  agony  of  his  pstient,  just  as  he 
would  put  a  dog  or  a  horse  **  out  of  its  pain ;  '*  and  his  Moral  r^Af, 

e?Qn  f/ti/y,  to  practiBe  such  a  Euthanaaia^  has  been  Mriooaly 
1  and  supports  by  arguments  of  no  little  force.     But 
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He  will  fall  back  on  that  general  rule  of  the  Profesdon,  which  binds 
every  member  of  it  to  do  his  utmost  to  prolong  life  and  to  mitigate 
suffering  ;  this  being  dearly  beneficent  on  the  whole,  while  the 
least  infraction  of  it  would  lead  to  the  grayest  dangers  in  practice. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Will  carries  out  fixed  principUs  of 
action;  which,  having  been  adopted  by  the  Reason,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Moral  sense,  habitually  rule  the  Conduct. 

II.  But  suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that,  as  is  constantly 
happening,  these  fixed  principles  of  action  come  into  collision  with 
X)ther  motives,  which  strongly  appeal  to  the  "  likes  "  or  "  dislikes  * 
of  the  individual : — 

The  Official,  for  example,  may  be  sorely  tempted  to  desert  his 
post  for  a  day,  by  some  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage  to  himself; 
or  the  ill-paid  Union-doctor  to  '*  shirk  "  attendance  on  some  tedious 
and  iminteresting  "  case,"  which  will  bring  him  neither  credit  nor 
remuneration.  Now,  a  man  who  is  determined  to  make  duty  his  first 
consideration,  will  not  allow  himself  to  dwell  upon  his  personal  prefer- 
ences, but  will  say  to  himself,  "J  ought,"  or  *^  I  ought  not,"  as  the 
case  may  be ;  thus  fixing  his  attention  on  the  principle  of  action 
which  he  has  deliberately  adopted,  and  thereby  strengthening  his 
determination  to  adhere  to  it ;  whilst,  in  the  same  measure,  he 
weakens  the  force  of  the  temptation  by  withdrawing  hda  attention 
from  it. 

Here,  again,  the  Will  (though  less  immediately)  carries  out 
a  fixed  principle  of  action ;  its  power  being  secondarily  exerted 
in  intensifying  the  sense  of  obligation,  and  in  keeping  out  of 
view  the  advantages  and  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  an  in- 
fraction of  the  strict  rule  of  duty.  And  this  secondary  action 
of  the  Will  comes  to  be  the  principal  mode  of  its  operation, 
when  the  subject  of  the  temptation  so  fer  hesitates,  as  to 
discuss  the  question  with  himself;  the  ruling  principle  being 
abandoned,  and  the  question  coming  to  be  decided  by  motive 
influences  of  a  lower  class. 

Thus,  the  Official  may  say  to  himself,  *•  What  harm  win  come  of 


mj  absence  ?"  or,  "  Would  oot  a  day's  holiday  do  me  a  great  daal 
cf  good?** — ^And  th&  UmQu-doctar  may  find  excufl^s  for  him^f,  in 
liis  hopelessness  of  doing  any  effectual  service,  in  the  unthasjkfiil 
spirit  with  which  hii  beat  endeavoora  hare  been  treated,  and  in  the 
exhaustion  of  his  own  power  which  seems  likely  to  result  from  the 
continuance  of  his  efitorts^ 

But,  in  Buoh  a  discuasioa  with  one*e  seU^  the  Will  may  atiU 
take  an  important  part  For  it  can  sd^  among  the  motivtt 
which  present  themi^Ives,  those  which  the  Moral  Sense  approrcB 
as  the  most  worthy,  and  can  iniemifff  the  forct  of  theee  hf 
j^jcin^  the  attention  upon  them;  whilst  it  can,  in  like  nuuuur, 
keep  to  a  great  extent  out  of  sight  thos«  which  it  fecla  on^t  not 
to  be  admitted,  and  can  thus  dimmUh  their  force.  And  thtia 
at  last,  whUe  the  decision  is  really  formed  by  the  **  prepoodflratidt 
of  motived,"*  it  is  the  action  of  the  Will  in  modifying  the  force  of 
those  motiyes,  that  really  determines  wht^  shall  prepondenie,-^ 
The  Will  18  here,  therefore,  the  expressiion  of  the  higher  BeaaoQ, 
IdControlling  the  operation  of  the  selfish  Propenaities. 

ta  But,  further,  the  Will  can  put  a  check  upon  the  bgdity 

action  to   which  some    strong   internal  impulse  would  dirtcify 

apt;  BO  that  time  is  gained  for  conaideiation,  by  whidi  the 

^Ibrther  course  is  guided.     This  exertion  of  the  WiU  may  proceed 

^^eom  a  fixed  detemunation  **  not  to  giTe  way**  to  such  impulaea; 

this  determination,  originally  ibrmed  on  a  deUbemte  Mcnl 

at,  bcoomea  strengtliened  by  CTery  exerdae  of  it     Here^ 

our  Tolitional  action  Is  the  expression  of  a  Hahal,  wiuch 

become  a  part  of  our  "aecond    natmne,**  ovefcamiag  tbe 

prompUngs  of  our  original  dispoeition. — If,  after  resttmtim^  tine 

'  immMaU  impulse  to  action,  we  deliberate  upon  further 

Wtll  hae  exactly  the  same  power  of  modifying  the 
as  in  the  preceding  ins^uioe  ^» 

Ihua,  to  take  a  not  uncommon  case,  a  man  comsideri  himeelf  to 
^%Ktz  ffeeifed  an  affionl  or  iiyuiy,  which  his  fitat  impulse  la  te 
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rceonl  He  refitrains  Idmself,  however,  by  a  strong  e^ort,  from 
immediate  action ;  that  effort  being  the  determinate  expreaaion  of  the 
general  oonoluston  he  may  haye  long  ago  armed  at,  that  Buch 
immediate  action  is  undesirable.  Still  he  thinks  that  the  matter 
requires  mme  notice ;  and  his  judgment  tells  him  that  "wMlst  he  ia 
still  labouring  imdor  an  excitemeiit  of  feeling,  he  is  not  in  a  fit 
oonditioii  to  d&dde  what  is  best  to  be  done. "  And  when,  after  a 
fo^rther  prolongation  of  this  Volitional  restraint,  he  comes  at  last 
calmly  to  consider  the  matter,  his  action  is  at  last  determined  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  motives  which  his  Will  has  selected  as  most 
Etting  to  be  admitted  into  the  discuBsion. 

IV,  These  experiences  of  Self-regulation  have  their  parallel 
in  the  experience  of  our  endeavours  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
otiieri.  For  suppose,  in  tho  first  place,  that  we  are  appealing  to 
a  mtm  whom  we  know  to  act  iiabitually  and  dctorminately 
upon  hia  *'  sense  of  duty  f  —  oiir  whole  aim  ia  to  convinco 
bis  Reason  that  his  Duty  points  in  a  certain  direction,  and  wo 
feel  aastined  that,  if  once  satisfied  of  this,  he  will  cany  out  his 
determination  to  the  beat  of  his  ability  (§  325  a,  6), 

V.  Again,  we  have  to  do  with  a  less  ** resolute"  man,-— one 
who  may  admit  that  he  ougJd  to  pursue  a  certain  course,  but 
who  distrusts  his  own  power  to  follow  it  out.  We  then  endeavour 
t-o  strengthen  both  his  sense  of  Moral  obligation,  and  his  YoMtional 
power  of  acting  upon  it ;  for  here  the  encouraging  assurance  that 
he  can  do  so  if  he  will  only  tri/,  gives  the  same  kind  of  added  force 
to  the  mental  as  it  does  to  the  bodily  effort  (§  266),  It  is  by  giving 
a  fixed  baais  of  principle,  or  point  tfappui,  to  thiij  effort^  that  a 

*  It  m  irithin  tlie  experienoo  of  many,  thftt  aoihing  bo  mtich  rellcfrefl  the  mind 
under  ffudi  olfcnmBtaaoes,  or  forma  mch  a  good  bAaia  for  subsequent  adtion  or  inac- 
/tbn,  AS  wriiing  a  hi(er,  io  which  adcquiLto  expression  iu  giron  to  the  diBturb«tl  fceJ* 
ing.  The  act  itself  discharges  the  mind  of  mncli  of  its  Emotionjil  exi^Itcment^  on 
the  principle  formerly  stated  (%  265)  ;  the  fact  that  ererything  which  has  to  be  said 
hat  hun  saldy  relieves  the  thoughts  from  the  recurring  tendency  to  sc«k  for  tha 
modes  ol  expressing  it ;  and  when,  :iftcr  the  bpso  of  a  day  or  two,  the  letter  (sot 
Itaiing  been  sent)  is  reconsidered,  tho  judgment  can  bo  c&Ixnlj  exercised  in  either 
toning  it  down,  ox  pi^titng  it  aside  altogether. 


definite  "resolution**  or  ** pledge**  is  often  Taluable.  Thiia  it 
is  proved  by  ample  experience,  tliat  many  a  man  who  baa  not 
enough  Btreugth  of  Will  to  keep  him  from  yielding  to  Alcoholic 
B eduction,  haa  enough  to  make  him  "  keep  the  pledge  **  he  his 
taken  against  it  r  the  mere  repetition  to  himself  of  a  dctermiiia- 
tion  to  do  so,  having  the  good  effect  of  augmenting  the  force  of 
that  determination,  and  of  helping  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation.  As  it  has  been  said  that  "a  woman  who  deli* 
berates  is  lost,*' — the  mere  entertainment  of  the  idea  of  a 
violation  of  chastity  showing  how  stroug  a  hold  the  temptutioa 
to  it  has  already  gained  npon  her, — so  may  it  be  said  of  the  man 
who  ia  strongly  tempted  to  "  break  bis  pledge,**  that  if  be  oneo 
allows  himself  to  "think"'  abont  it,  the  force  of  that  prtnciplo  is 
grievouBlj  weakened.  But  we  may  strengthen  his  determinatkn 
hj  directing  his  attention  to  the  various  collateral  motives  wUcll 
wo  may  deem  most  likely  to  influence  him  ;  the  operation  of  theao^ 
however,  being  most  advantageous,  when  they  give  stendiuees  sad 
fixity  to  the  principle  of  action. 

VI.  But,  lastly,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  man  of  brotaJ 
nature,  who  is  callous  to  all  appeals  to  his  sense  of  .duty,  sad 
whofto  attitude  is  one  of  dogged  defiance,  we  have  to  search  out 
the  most  impressible  part  of  his  nature,  and  endeavour  to  work 
upon  this  by  an  appeal  to  some  feeUng  that  may  be  roused  ijito 
motiye  force.  Thus,  on  one  side  there  may  be  some  lingmog 
affection  for  mother  or  sister,  wife  or  child,  which  msy  be 
Tivified  by  a  skilful  touch  (§  290  iv.).  On  the  other,  the  drcsi}  of 
consequences  may  be  wrought-upon ;  the  grief  and  ahame  thst 
will  bo  bronght  upon  those  for  whom  there  is  still  a  regard,  boiqg 
often  more  potent  deterrents  than  the  prospect  of  pimishmwit 
to  the  individual  It  is  in  the  dirtdian  of  the  aUaUi^n  towards 
all  the  deitrrmt  motives  which  are  found  to  have  any  poteoey. 
In  the  withdrawU  of  it  from  all  those  which  attracl  to  ill^oing^ 
sad  ia  the  proipect  of  reward  for  eveiy  exertion  of  we^f-^^tUrQl, 
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that  the  work  of  Criminal  Reformation  essentially  consists ;  the 
efficacy  of  that  work  being  largely  increased  by  the  patient  sympathy 
that  has  a  softening  influence  on  even  the  most  brutal  natures, 
and  by  the  encouragement  to  "  try  again "  after  repeated  lapses. 
And  so,  in  time,  the  tendency  to  act  on  the  "  impulse  of  the 
moment"  comes  to  be  amenable  to  the  control  of  the  Moral 
Will  \  while  principles  grow  up  under  judicious  discipline,  which, 
approving  themselves  to  the  reason,  may  ultimately  acquire  fixity 
and  steadiness  sufficient  to  determine  the  conduct,  without  any 
recurrence  of  the  conffict  between  opposing  motives. — ^This  i^ 
of  course,  more  feasible  with  juvenile  t'nan  with  adult  Criminals ; 
since  bad  habits,  once  constitutionally  established,  are  not  easily 
changed ;  whilst  during  the  period  of  growth,  not  only  may  bad 
habits  be  more  easily  and  completely  eradicated,  but  good  habits 
may  be  planted  and  fostered,  growing  with  the  growth,  and 
strengthening  with  the  strength  (§  289). 

334.  Thus  we  see  that,  the  less  the  potency  of  Volitional  con- 
trol, the  more  completely  is  the  Conduct  of  the  individual 
governed  by  the  direct  "  preponderance  of  motives ;"  whilst  the 
interposition  of  the  Will  operates  for  the  most  part  in  one  of  two 
ways ;  either  (1)  by  the  determinate  adherence  to  some  fixed 
principle  of  action, — just-as  a  man  who  is  felling  over  a  precipice 
tenaciously  holds-on  to  any  ledge  to  which  he  can  cling ; — or  (2) 
by  that  modification  of  the  relative  force  of  opposing  motives, 
which  is  effected  by  the  determinate  attention  to  some,  and 
determinate  tTiattention  to  others.  It  is  in  that  important  period 
of  each  life,  when  the  Youth  is  first  left  to  his  own  direction,  and 
has  to  make  his  own  choice  of  the  principles  which  are  henceforth 
to  be  the  guides  of  his  life,  that  the  value  of  a  resolute  detemuna- 
iion  to  "  turn  to  the  right,  and  keep  straight  on,"  is  the  greatest ; 
and  however  potent  may  have  been  the  influence  of  judicious 
training  and  discipline  in  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  thoughts 
and   feelings,    and  in  repressing  or    diverting  the  violence  of 
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ft  m  <mlf  like  rirrtlliiiilinil  babit  of  mtf-^htsctioa  aii4 
I  •B^-oootnl  lliai  cad  gire  raJ  nWrn^xntm  to  m  naalutioD,  nnl 
fbfoe  ta  a  determiiifttioa.  And  thus  we  wmy  irvfy  wkj  tiittt  Hio 
poorer  which  the  Will  of  an  j  indiTidoal  can  exert  in  a  gr^ttt  cnM^ 
k  the  *' resultant **  of  hia  whole  prerioaa  Mental  life;  bem^ 
^  froportknial  to  the  degree  in  which  he  haa  JMUuaiml  hiniself  to 
keep  the  qKmtaoeaoa  or  antovDatic  actiTitr  of  hia  niiid  under 
Yolitional  oontroly  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  tbe  sport  of 
hta  tntcllectual  Tngaries,  the  slaTe  of  hia  paaaumate  impobe^ 


As  Dr.  J.  D,  MoreU  has  well  said  {Inindmdum  to  MmM  i'Ma- 
S0p%,  p,  379),  **  The  education  ci  the  Will  is  roallf  of  hr  greatar 
iniportanee,  as  shaping  the  destiny  of  HbB  indindnal,  than  that  of 
the  Intellect;  and  it  should  nerer  he  lost  si^t  of  hj  the  praetieal 
Educator,  that  it  is  onl]r  hj  the  amassing  and  ooosoUdAting  our 
Tolitional  rtMua  in  certain  giTen  directions,  that  this  end  can  be 
secured.  Theorj  and  doctnnet  and  inculcatioa  of  laws  and  pto- 
poeitions,  will  nerer  of  themselTes  lead  to  the  uniform  habit  of  right 
action.  It  is  by  doing,  that  we  learn  to  do ;  by  oTorcoming,  that 
we  learn  to  overcome ;  by  obeying  reason  and  conscience,  that  we 
leam  to  obey ;  and  eyery  ri'jhi  act  which  we  cause  to  spring  out  of 
pure  principles,  whether  by  authority,  precept,  or  example,  will  haTo 
a  greater  weight  in  the  formatum  of  character  than  aU  the  theory  in 
the  world." 

335.  But  to  carry  into  actum  the  Volitional  determination,  to 
give  to  the  I  will  its  practical  effect,  something  more  is  uaiially 
needed  than  the  mere  **  preponderance  of  motives,"  The  Idea  of 
th$  tU^g  to  he  done  (which  wo  have  seen  to  be  the  necessary  ant^ 
osdent  of  all  Volitiimal  action,  §  305),  may,  indeed,  be  so  decided 
and  forcible,  when  once  fully  adopted,  as  of  itself  to  produce  a  degrsa 
of  Nerroos  tension  that  ttervee  to  call  forth  re^wndenl  Muscuhur 
Bunmneots, — as  in  tho  purely  Ideo-motor  form  of  action  (§  23$), 
Thus,  cases  are  not  unoommon,  in  which  persons  who  have  had 
\  dilRoulty  in  •'  mokincc  up  their  minds*'  to  a particubr oourm, 
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as  by  the  rush  of  a  stream  that  1 
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been  let  out  by  the  opening  of  a  flood-gate,  when  once  they  havA 
committed  themselves  to  it.  But  in  general,  a  distinct  exertion  ol 
the  Will  is  needed  to  give  to  the  Ideational  state  the  energy 
requisite  to  call  forth  the  action  that  expresses  it ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case,  where  either  some  powerfully  opposing  motive 
diminishes  the  force  of  the  preponderance,  or  a  state  of  fatigue 
causes  the  bodily  mechanism  to  be  less  easily  called  into  action. 
Keasons  have  been  already  adduced  (§§  308,  309)  for  the 
belief,  that  the  Volitional  exertion  really  consists  in  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  hypersemic  state  of  the  Ideational  centre ;  which  will 
produce  an  augmented  tension  of  its  nerve-force,  whose  discharge 
through  the  motor  centres  calls  forth  the  muscular  movement. 
And  this  may  take  place  without  a  corresponding  intensification 
of  the  idea  itself;  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  previously  ad- 
vanced (§  100),  we  only  become  coTiscious  of  Cerebral  changes  as 
Ideas,  when  their  influence  has  been  reflected  downwards  to  the 
Sensorium. 

33 6i  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Volitional 
power  may  be  turned  to  a  had  as  well  as  to  a  good  account ;  and 
that  the  value  of  its  results  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  employed.  The  thoughts  may  be  so  determinately 
drawn  away  from  the  higher  class  of  motives,  the  suggestions  of 
Conscience,  of  Affection,  or  of  Benevolence,  so  habitually  dis- 
regarded, and  the  whole  attention  so  completely  fixed  upon  the 
gratification  of  the  selfish  or  malevolent  propensities,  that  the 
Human  nature  acquires  far  more  of  the  Satandc  than  of  the  Divine 
character;  the  highest  development  of  this  type  being  displayed  by 
those  who  use  their  power  of  self-control  for  the  purposes  of 
hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  and  cover  the  most  malignant  designs 
under  the  veil  of  friendship.  Such  men  (whose  portraiture  is 
presented  by  our  great  Dramatist  in  the  character  of  lago)  show 
us  to  what  evil  account  the  highest  Intellect  and  the  most  powerful 
Will  may  be  turned,  when  directed  by  the  baser  class  of  motiveii 
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and  we  caziaot  but  feel  that  they  aie  hx  lower  m  the  Moral  scali^ 
than  those  who  have  never  known  the  meaning  of  Lorfv  and 
Truth,  Kindness  and  Honesty, 

337.  Of  this  kttcr  cla^a  there  are  8ome,  who,  6om  origmaloonstl- 
tution  and  early  influence^  of  the  most  degrading  kind^  areallog«;tlMr 
destitute  of  anything  but  a  brutal  nature :  these  ought  to  lit 
treated  as  irresponsible  beings,  and^  as  euchy  restnoned  by  exter- 
nal coercion  &om  doing  injury  to  society.  But  thia  dan  is  smaD 
in  proportion  to  that  of  indiTidualfl  who  tui  victaualyi  biii^^ 
because  they  have  never  been  led  to  know  that  any  other  ecnrm  m 
open  to  them,  or  to  feel  any  motives  that  might  gem  them  a 
different  impulse.  The  experience  of  tho^  who  have  undert&kcii 
the  noble  work  of  Juvenile  Reformation,  has  satisfied  tbcsn  tli«t 
the  caaes  are  few,  if  any,  in  which  there  is  not  '^  a  holy  spot  in  thm 
child's  heart,'*  on  which  an  impression  may  be  made  by  appro- 
priate suggestions  ;  and  that  by  following  the  method  of  the  good 
Qujise  (§  2St^)f  the  power  of  self-control,  which  seems  in  the  HnH 
iustanoe  altogether  absent^  niay  be  awakened  and  cherialifd,  th« 
lower  propensities  repressed  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  rcatrsuot 
and  distraction,  and  the  Iiigher  tendencies  called  by  the  genial 
warmth  of  sympathy  into  full  activity,  so  that  the  little  reprobfttt 
most  truly  becomes  "a  new  crcatoreu** — If  it  be  aasomed  as  a 
fimdamental  principle,  that  every  part  of  our  Nature  haa  its  mm 
OS  well  as  its  abuse, — our  propensities  and  passions  not  being  ovil 
in  themselves,  bat  evil  only  in  their  excess  and  misdirection^ — it  ia 
wonderfiil  what  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  judicious  ^idameie 
of  their  energy  towards  innocent  or  worthy  objects,  A  tata&t 
nobleness  and  vigour  of  charaeter  not  unfrequently  shows  itself 
under  such  treatment^  in  youths  who  have  been  (in  a  maimer) 
foroed  into  antagonism  by  the  ill-judged  stenmen  of  paroot^ 
and  who,  when  left  to  themadveB,  have  committed  extimYiguioos 
of  conduct  that  have  caused  them  to  be  stigmatixod  as  hnpntma 
while   many  a  naughty    girl    who  hiis    beoa  <Ut«i 
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by  mismanagement  into  rebellion  at  home,  has  been  moulded 
into  an  admirable  woman  by  the  skilful  discipline  of  a  wise 
schoolmistress  (§  272). 

338.  There  is  a  negative  type  of  character  again,  on  which  the 
wisest  Educator  finds  it  difficult  to  make  any  permanent  impres- 
sion, through  constitutional  want  of  self-determining  power.  The 
intellectual  capacity  may  not  be  below,  or  may  even  be  above,  the 
average,  and  generally  the  disposition  may  be  amiable;  and  yet 
there  may  be  little  power  of  resisting  a  seductiye  temptation,  or  of 
holding  £BLSt  to  any  fixed  principle  of  action.  Individuals  of  this 
type  are,  to  a  great  degree,  the  "  creatures  of  circumstancca" 
Under  conditions  favourable  to  the  operation  of  the  better  part  of 
their  Nature,  they  may  not  only  lead  blameless  and  useful  lives, 
but  be  credited  with  Moral  excellencies  which  they  do  not  really 
possess.  For  let  the  same  individuals  be  subjected  to  the 
insidious  influence  of  attractive  but  immoral  companionship, 
or  come  to  a  rugged  and  thorny  place  in  a  path  of  Duty  that  had 
previously  been  smooth  and  pleasant  to  them,  having  no  stability 
of  purpose,  they  fall  away ;  and  when  they  have  once  entered  on 
the  downward  course,  they  can  only  be  checked  in  it  by  volim- 
tarily  submitting  themselves  to  renewed  control 

It  IB  an  old  and  just  observation,  that  youths  who  have  been 
<<  brought  up  at  their  mothers'  apron-strings,"  are  the  most  likely  to 
*'  go  wrong  "  when  first  thrown  upon  their  own  guidance;  and  that 
when  such  once  begin  to  go  astray,  they  soonest  run  into  wild  ex- 
cesses. The  rationale  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  tendency  of  such 
an  education  is  usually  to  repress,  instead  of  fostering,  habits  of 
independence  and  self-regulation;  and  too  frequently  to  weaken, 
instead  of  strengthening,  the  force  of  Moral  obligation,  by  attach- 
ing to  small  things  the  same  importance  as  to  grtoit.  If  a  lad  is 
constantly  watched  and  never  trusted,  he  is  almost  sure  to  abuse  his 
liberty  when  he  first  acquires  it.  And  if  he  is  taken  to  task  ac 
severely  for  spiUing  ink  on  a  table-doth  or  for  tearing  his  clothes,  as 
for  telling  a  lie  or  appropriating  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  it 
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18  not  to  bo  woiidered-at  that  lia  slioiild  come  to  regard  the  gniTei 
ofTences  in  the  eame  llglit  as  thoso  wliicli  he  feels  to  be  yeniAL 

With  a  character  of  thia  type,  the  object  of  the  judidonm  1 
Educator  will  be  to  invigorate  tfie  wivole  nature,  corporeal  as  well 
as  physical ;  to  find  out  what  worthy  objects  of  pursuit  Hato 
the  mOBt  attmctjon  for  hia  pupil,  and  to  aid  and  enoounDgf 
hifl  ateady  pursuit  of  tbcra,  not  by  removing  difficulties  from 
his  patb,  but  by  belpiDg  him  to  Burmoimt  them ;  and  in 
this  manner  to  foster  habits  of  self-rehance,  which,  when  once 
formed,  whether  in  regard  to  manly  exercises,  or  to  the  woric 
of  the  intellect^  may  be  looked  to  as  available  for  the  Moral 
ilirectioo  of  the  conduct. 

339,  The  highest  exercise  of  the  Will  is  shown  in  those  who  qm  I 
endowed  with  vigorous  Intellectual   pDwcrs,    and   whose   stroo^gi 
Emotional  nature  gives  force  to  all  their  tendencies  to  action ;  but 
who  determinately   fix   their  attention  on  the   divine  ideal,  and] 
steadily  endeavour  to  shape  their  chamcier  and  direct  their  co»»  1 
duct  in  accordance  with  it      This  is  not  to  be  e^Teoted  by  dwelling  ] 
exclusively  ou  any  one  set  of  motives,  or  by  eudeavounng  to  repress  1 
the  energy  which  ia  in  itaelf  healthful     Even  the  idea  of  Duty, 
operating  alotie,  tends  to  reduce  the  individual  to  the  subservience 
of  a  slave  doing  his  master's  bidding,  rather  than  to  make  him 
roaster  of  himself ;  but  it  gives  most  powerful  aid  in  the  acqmr&- 
meat  of  that   |)uwcr  of  fixing  the   thoughts  tuid  aOcctiona  on 
'*  things  on  high,*'    which  most  effectively  detaches  them   from 
what  is  earthly  and  debasing.      It  is  by  the  amm$l<Uian^  mllier 
than  by  the  ritbjmjation,  of  the  Human  ^Vill  tx)  the  DivinCt  *^!^ 
Man  is  really   lifted  towards  God ;  and  in  proportion  as  tllii 
assimilation  has  been  effected,  does  it  manifest  Itself  in  the  lifd  i 
and  conduct;    so  that  eveu   the  lowliest  actions   become  hotf\ 
ministrations  in  a  temple  consecrated  by  tbo  felt  presence  of  lli#i 
Divinity.     Such  was  the  Life  of  the  Saviour ;  towazxk  that  \ 
dard  it  is  for  the  Christian  disciplo  to  aspire. 
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340.  There  is  no  part  of  our  purely  Psychical  activity,  the  relation 
of  which  to  Physical  conditions  is  more  obvious  and  more  intimate, 
than  that  reproduction  of  past  itcUes  of  consciousness,  which,  when 
supplemented  by  the  recognition  of  them  as  having  been  formerly 
experienced,  we  call  Memory.  It  is  now  very  generally  accepted 
by  Psychologists  as  (to  say  the  least)  a  probable  doctrine,  that  any 
Idea  which  has  once  passed  through  the  Mind  may  be  thus  repro- 
duced, at  however  long  an  interval,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  suggestive  action ;  the  recurrence  of  any  other  state  of  con- 
sciousness with  which  that  idea  was  originally  linked  by  Associa- 
tion, being  adequate  to  awaken  it  also  from  its  dormant  or 
"  latent "  condition,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  "  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness." And  as  our  ideas  are  thus  linked  in  '^trains*'  or 
"  series,"  which  further  inosculate  with  each  other  like  the  branch 
lines  of  a  railway  or  the  ramifications  of  an  artery,  so,  it  is 
considered,  an  idea  which  has  been  ''hidden  in  the  obscure 
recesses  of  the  mind"  for  years — perhaps  for  a  lifetime, — and 
which  seems  to  have  completely  fiided  out  of  the  conscious  Memory 
(having  never    either  recurred    spontaneously,    or    been    found 
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capable  of  recall  by  volitional  Recollection),  may  be  reproduced,  as 
by  the  touching  of  a  eprinjf,  through  a  nexu^  of  siiggqtl 
which  we  can  sometimes  trace-out  continuously,  but  of  which 
docs  not  seem  necessary  that  aE  the  intermediate  steps  should 
within  our  cognizance.*  Such  a  reproduction  not  unfrequeotl] 
takes  place,  when  persons  revisiting  certain  scenes  of  their  el 
hood,  have  found  the  renewal  of  the  sensorial  impressions  of 
bring  vividly  back  to  their  minds  the  remembrance  of  e^nU  wh: 
had  occurred  in  connection  with  them ;  and  which  had  not  oi 
been  long  forgotten  by  themselves^  but,  if  narrated  to  tlicm  hf 
others,  would  not  have  been  recognised  by  them  as  having  e?ar 
formed  part  of  their  own  experience.  And  it  is  not  a  bttle 
significant  that  the  basis  of  such  memories  appears  capable  of  being 
laid  at  a  very  early  period  of  life ;  as  in  the  two  following  casei^ 
of  which  the  first  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  whilst  the 
second  was  mentioned  to  the  Writer  by  the  subject  of  it  \ — 


ci.  **  A  lady,  in  the  last  stage  of  chronic  disease,  was  carried 
London,  to  a  lodging  in  the  country : — there  her  infant  daughtw 
taken  to  visit  her,  and,  after  a  short  interview,  carried  back  to  town 
The  lady  died  a  few  days  after,  and  the  daughter  grew  up  without 
any  recollection  of  her  mother,  till  she  was  of  mature  age.  At  this 
time  she  happened  to  be  taken  into  the  room  in  which  her  motbur 
died,  without  knowing  it  to  have  been  so  :-^fihe  started  on  etntenng 
it,  and,  when  a  friend  who  was  with  her  asked  the  cauao  of  her 
agitatton,  replied,  *  I  have  a  distinct  impression  of  having  been  in 
this  room  before,  and  that  a  lady  who  lay  in  that  comer  and  seemed 
very  ill,  leaned  OTer  me  and  wept' " — {liUelltxtual  Pt/wer$t  5th  Ed. 
p.  120.) 

h.  Several  years  ago,  the  Be  v.  B*  Hansard  now  Eector  of  BetliQAl 
Green,  was  doing  clerical  duty  for  a  time  at  Hurstmonceanx  m 
Swrnen;  and  while  there,  he  one  day  went  over  with  a  party  of 


*  THb  diaappeansM  of  lome  of  the  links  from  Coi 
11  if  ihej  bad  never  formed  part  of  the  Boriea,^  is  i  fact  idmitied  bj  Fujchoh 
oi  ill  schoob,  irhiter«r  mnj  be  their  ratiitnaU  of  it— Sec  Mr.  Joha  lliU*s  K«it 
to  his  Editioa  of  Jimea  Mill'*  "  AnalraU,"  tqI.  I  p^  100. 
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friends  to  Pe^-ensey  Castle,  "wlucli  he  did  not  remember  to  EaTo  ever 
Ijrevioualy  visited.  As  he  approached  the  gateway »  he  became 
conscioTiB  of  a  very  vivid  impresaion  of  having  seen  it  before ;  and  h© 
*•  seomed  to  himself  to  aee  *'  not  only  the  gateway  itself,  but  donkeys 
bcnoath  the  arch,  and  people  on  the  top  of  it.  His  couviction  that 
he  miist  have  viaited  the  Castle  on  aome  former  occasion  ,^ — although 
he  had  neither  the  slightest  remembrance  of  such  a  visits  nor  any 
knowledge  of  having  ever  been  in  the  neighbourhood  previously  to 
hifi  residence  at  HurstmonoeaujE, — made  him  enquire  from  his 
mother  if  flhe  could  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  She  at  once 
informed  him  that  being  in  that  part  of  the  country  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  mmiths  old,  she  had  gone  over  with  a  large  party,  and 
had  taken  him  ia  the  pannier  of  a  donkey ;  that  the  elders  of  the 
party,  having  brought  lunch  with  them,  had  eaten  it  on  the  roof  of 
the  gateway  where  they  would  have  been  seeu  horn,  below,  whilst  he 
had  been  left  on  the  ground  with  the  attendants  and  donkeys. — This 
case  is  remarkable  for  the  vividness  of  the  Sensorial  impression  (it 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  Hansard  has  a  decidedly 
.\rtistic  temperament),  and  for  the  reproduction  of  details  which 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  brought  up  in  conversation,  even  if  he 
had  happened  to  hear  the  visit  itself  mentioned  as  an  event  of  hia 
childhood,  and  of  such  mention  he  has  no  remembrance  whatever. 

c;,  "  A  remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  (Miss  H,  Marti- 
neau  f)  of  a  congenital  idiot  who  had  lost  his  mother  when  he  was 
under  two  years  old,  and  who  could  not  have  subsequently  been  made 
cognizant  of  anything  relating  to  her ;  and  who  yet,  when  dying  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  **  suddenly  turned  his  head,  looked  bright  and 
sensible,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  never  heard  from  him  before,  *  Oh 
my  mother  I  how  beautiful  I '  and  sunk  ronnd  again^dead."^ — (Z/auAc* 
huld  Wurth,  ToL  ix.  p,  200.) 


341.  Although  it  is  esommonly  stated  that  Memory  consists  in 
the  renewal  of  past  Sensations  and  of  the  Ideas  tliej  have  excited, 
it  tnaj  be  questioned  whether  impressions  are  really  left  on  our 
ratnda  by  anything  else  than  Idem;  and  whether  the  repro- 
duction of  Se7isaiioti8j  independently  of  the  present;o  of  the  object 
of  them,  is  not  a  secondary  change,  dependent  upon  the  reaction 
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of  Ideational  (Cerebnil)  changes  upon  the  Scnsorium.  It  is  oertithi 
that  the  most  vivid  re  product  loe  of  seusationa  is  often  oonseqoeiii 
upon  the  recurrence  of  the  ideational  states  with  which  they 
originally  associated.  Thus  a  Roman  Catholic  friend  of  lh« 
Writer,  who,  when  a  boy,  had  gone  to  Confession  for  the  first  tim© 
w^ith  his  moutli  full  of  the  taste  of  a  sweet  cake,  which  he  bad 
been  eating  just  befoTe,  and  his  digestion  of  which  had  been 
emotiouixllj  disturbed,  ncTcr  went  on  the  same  errand  for  somo 
years,  without  the  distinct  recurrence  of  the  same  flavoiu".  Again, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  those  who  suffer  acutely  from  Se*- 
sicknees,  to  experience  nausea  at  the  mere  sight  of  an  agitated 
ocean,  especially  if  a  wave-tossed  vessel  bo  within  view  ;  and  a  likii 
feeling,  it  ia  said,  has  been  excited  by  the  eight  of  a  toy,  in  which 
(by  a  peculiar  combination  of  levers)  the  motion  of  a  ship  wa« 
imitated  with  jjeculiar  fidelity.  The  Writer,  indeed,  was  onoe  as- 
sured by  a  lady  that  she  had  herself  been  affected  with  an  actual 
paroxysm  of  sea-sickness,  through  having  witnessed  the  de|iartufio 
of  a  friend  hy  sea  on  a  stormy  day.— Such  facts,  indeed,  are  %o 
famihar  as  to  liave  become  proverbial ;  for  the  common  expreaioa 
"it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it"  is  nothing  else  than  tho 
expresBion  of  a  Sensorial  feeling  excited  by  an  Ideational  state. 

342.  This  Sensorial  feeling  may,  indeed,  be  so  intense,  as  to  repro- 
duce any  bodily  action  that  originally  supervened  on  its  first  excite* 
ment.  Thus  Van  Swieten  relates  of  himself,  that,  having  chaacedto 
pass  a  spot  where  the  bursting  of  the  dead  body  of  a  dog  produced 
such  a  stench  as  made  him  vomit,  on  passing  the  same  spot  mm€ 
years  afterwards  he  was  so  vividly  affected  by  the  recollectioo,  thai! 
the  sickness  and  even  vomiting  recurred  So  it  must  be  within  th# 
experience  of  every  one,  that  tears  rise  at  some  painful  or  tendii 
reminiscence;  that  the  mental  reproduction  of  ouxmmstaiHMt 
lihich  originally  produced  a  blush  of  shame  or  nrlf  nnnnniniinnniH, 
rill  call  forth  not  merely  the  same  emotion,  but  the  Bani«  ospn^ 
of  it ;  and  that  laughter  is  as  often  provoked  by  the  rt 
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brance  of  some  ludicrous  incident,  as  it  is  bj  its  actual  occurrence. 
These  facts,  iudoed,  are  so  familiar^  that  thej  may  seem  too  trivial 
to  deserve  notice  \  but  they  have  just  the  same  significance  as  the 
equally  familiar  fact,  that  Cougbing  may  be  produced  either  by  the 
stimulus  of  an  irritation  in  the  throat,  or  by  the  etiraulus  of  a 
Volitional,  t.  e.,  Cerebral  determination  {%  17).  For  they  all  tend 
to  show  tliat  the  immediate  imtritnientalitt/  of  our  Sensational  con- 
sciousness is  ahoays  the  mme^  whether  its  remote  Pbjrsical  anteccdccit 
be  an  impression  on  the  organs  of  the  external  senses,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Sensorium  through  tbeir  afferent  nerves,  or  be  a 
change  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  Cerebnun — the  instru- 
ment of  the  internal  senses — transmitted  downwards  to  the 
Sensor ium  by  the  nerve- fibres  which  coDStitute  its  medullai*y 
substance  (§  100). 

M2,  It  seems  a  strong  confimiation  of  this  doctrine,  that  if  we 
ufish  to  reproduce  any  Sensatioiial  state, — whether  Visual,  Auditory, 
Olfactive,  Gustative,  or  Tactile, — we  first  recall  by  Recollection 
(§  370)  the  notion  of  &«me  object  by  which  that  state  was  for- 
merly produced ;  and  it  is  only  by  giving  our  attention  strongly 
to  that  notion,  that  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  see,  hear,  smell,  taste, 
or  feel  that  wliicb  we  desire  to  experience.  Indeed  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  thus  i*eproduce  Sensational  states,  the  general  notion 
being  most  commonly  all  that  is  arrived-at ;  of  this  we  have  a 
good  illustration  in  the  conception  we  form  of  the  face  of  an  absent 
friend, — the  number  of  persons  w^ho  are  able  to  reproduce  the 
Visual  image  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
clelineation,  being  comparatively  small,  although  a  much  larger 
number  would  be  able  to  say  bow  far  such  a  delineation  realized 
their  own  concept loti  of  the  countenance,  and  to  point-out  in 
ivbat  it  might  depart  from  this. — A  further  confirmation  of  this 
view  is  to  be  found  in  the  familiar  fact,  that  the  expression  of 
a  countenance,  which  directly  appeals  to  our  Ideational  conscions- 
nea,  ia  much  more  distinctly  recollected  by  moat  persons  tbaa 
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the  feature.^   the  recognitiou  of  which  la  more   dependeot   upoi 
the    recall    of    antecedent    Sensational    experiences. — What    i 
true  of  the  act  of  EecoUeotion  in  this  partluular,  is  probably 
tnle  also   in  groat  degree  of  spontaneous  Memory ;  for  althoi 
such  a  case  as  that  to  be  pi-esently  related  (§  344  d)  might 
to  indicate  that  there  may  be  a  mere  Sensorial  meraory^ — woi 
and  phrases  being  reproduced  by  their  sound  alone^  without  thir 
attachment  of  any  distinct  meaning  to  them, — yet  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  by  those  who  have  cjirefully  studied  the  phenomena  of 
Dreaming  and  Delirium,  that  what  was  really  i^eproduoed  in  tbd 
the  first  instance  was  the  patient's  idea  of  her  old  master  iiecitinj 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  his  passage ;  and  that  it  was  this  idi 
which  prompted  her  ntteranoe  of  the  words  and  phrases  whi 
sounds  had  come  to  be  habitually  associated  with  it 

343,  Now,  it  is  obviously  njion  this  recording  of  impressions^  so 
that  they  are  reproduced  as  Ideas  when  the  appropriate  m^ij^mg 
string/a  are  pidled,  that  all  our  aceummlated  knowledge  depends,  F< 
when  we  say  that  we  '*  know"  a  language,  or  an  author,  or  a  deparl 
mcnt  of  science,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  or  even  any  part 
that  knowledge  is  present  to  our  minds  at  the  time  ;  61006,  as  Si 
"William  Hamilton  has  justly  remarked,  "the  infinitely  greater 
t>f  onr  spiritual  treasures  lies  always  beyond  the  sphere  of  oi 
consciousness."  The  perfection  of  our  knowledge  consists,  in  fittct, 
in  the  readiness  and  precision  with  which  the  appropriate  words 
or  ideas  Bpontaneomly  present  theraselvesj  whenever  we  dfsut 
bring  them  mthin  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness ;  and  this  octii 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  association  previously  formi 
between  the  word  or  idea  actually  before  the  mind  at  each  roomeni 
and  that  which  furnishes  the  response  to  it.  Thus,  in  speAkii 
a  foreign  language  with  which  wo  are  thoroughly  oon versanti 
mtfomatic  play  of  suggestion  collg  up  the  successive  words 
pbraBes  that  express  the  equivalents  of  those  in  whicli  our  thongfati^ 
bave  shaped  themselves.     In  quoting  a  book  with  which  we  «ii> 
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familiar,  the  sesquence  of  a  loDg  pnaaage  may  be  atiggested  bj  tho 
mention  of  its  first  words»  or  by  the  starting  of  the  idea  that  forms 
the  subject  of  it.  And  when  the  man  of  science  is  called  upon  to 
"explain'*  a  fact,  bis  mind  goes  forth,  as  it  were,  in  the  direction 
most  likely  to  lead  to  the  recall  of  similar  facts  which  he  baa  pre- 
viously Ieai*nedj  and  to  that  of  some  principle  common  to  them  ali 
— On  the  other  band,  we  say  that  we  have  "  forgotten  '*  a  word 
or  an  idea,  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  fiuid  have 
once  known  it,  hut  cannot  reproduce  It  at  the  moment.  Thus, 
Bs  a  recent  writer  has  remarked  : — 

a.  "If  we  have  ever  known  a  thing,  the  question  whether  we  can 
be  Bald  to  know  it  at  any  particular  time,  is  simply  whether  we  can 
ttndxJy  reproduce  it  from  the  etorehouso  of  our  memory,* — ^There  are 
some  ideas,  which,  if  we  may  use  so  material  an  illustratioii,  are 
systematically  ftrranged  in  cupboards  to  whicb  we  have  immediate 
aooBBS,  60  that  we  generaUy  know  exactly  where  to  £iid  what  we 
want ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  knowledge  that  wo  have  in  constant 
daily  use.  And  yet  to  whom  has  it  not  occurred  to  be  unable  to 
recollect,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  name  or  a  phrase  that  is 
generally  most  familiar  to  him ;  just  as  he  often  fails  to  remember 
where  he  laid  his  spectacles,  or  his  pencil-case,  only  Rvb  minutes 
before? — There  are  other  ideas,  again »  which  we  know  we  have 
got  put  away  somewho'i^f  but  cannot  find  without  looking  for  tJiem ; 
as  when  we  meet  an  acquaintance  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  a 
long  time,  and  recognise  hiB  face  without  being  able  to  recall  his 
name ;  or  when  we  go  to  a  foreign  country,  the  language  of  which 
we  have  once  thoroughly  mastered,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  first 
instance  imable  either  to  spoak  or  to  understand  it.  In  these  cases, 
the  lost  ideas  are  pretty  certain  either  to  be  found,  if  we  look  for 
them,  by  putting  in  action  that  associative  train  of  thought  which 
we  term  recollection ;  or  to  turn  up,  spontaneously  and  unex 
pectedly,  when  the  <'ffiyrt  to  recollect  has  proved  a  failure,  and  we 
have  abandoned  the  search  as  hopeless, — There  is  other  knowledge, 
again,  which  we  are  not  conscious  either  of  possessing,  or  of  ever 
having  possessed;    aa  in  the  conjugal  experience  familiar  to  most 

v»^  in  which  a  husband  assures  the  wife  of  his  bosom    (the 
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oonyers©  case  beiog  perhaps  hardly  leas  freqaent)  that  ahe  fi«*r  i 
tell  him  of  aomQ  occmrence  i^hich  he  should  most  certainly 
remembered  if  ahe  hod :  aiad  yet  he  may  be  brought  to  reooUtct, 
days  or  weeks  afterwarde^  by  the  accidental  ahining-in  of  a  light 
upon  some  dark  comer  of  his  *  chamber  of  imagery,'  thai  th« 
communication  was  reallj*^  made,  but  was  put  away  without  any 
Acooimt  being  taken  of  it  at  the  time." — {QuarUrJy  Btoiew^  Oct.  1871, 
p.  3180 

A  distiDguished  Equity  Judge  haa  recently  favoured   the  Writer 
with  the  following  experience  : — 

h.  It  has  frequently  occurred  to  him  that  *'  further  proceedings" 
having  been  taken  in  a  '*  cause  "  which  he  had  *'  heard **  some  years 
previously^  and  had  dismissed  altogether  irom  his  mind,  he  has  found 
himaelf  in  the  first  instance  to  have  totally  forgotten  the  whole  of 
\hQ  foriiwr  proceedings^  not  being  even  able  to  recollect  that  the 
**  cause  '*  had  been  previously  before  him.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  some  word,  phrase,  or  incident  has  furnished  a  Baggeetion, 
that  has  served  at  once  to  bring  ike  whole  case  vividly  into  his  reool* 
lection;  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  drawn  away,  and  a  complete 
picture  presented  to  Im  view, — I'he  entireness  of  his  previous  forget- 
fulness  was  probably  due  to  the  habit  common  to  Barristers,  of 
''getting  up''  their  cosea  only  to  forget  them  as  soon  aapoeaible 
'i  362). 

34i.  Now  there  is  very  strong  Phpiological  reason  to  believe  that 
this  "  storing' up  of  ideas ''  in  the  Memory  is  the  psychological 
expression  of  physical  changes  iu  the  Cerebrum,  by  which  idea- 
tional states  are  permanently  registered  or  recorded ;  so  that  any 
** trace"  left  by  them,  although  remaining  so  long  outside  the 
**  sphere  of  coneciousnesa ''  as  to  have  setmcd  non-existent^  may 
be  revived  again  in  full  vividness  under  certain  special  conditional 
— just  as  the  invisible  impression  left  upon  the  sensitive  paper  of 
the  Photographer,  is  developed  into  a  picture  by  the  applioatioii 
of  particular  chemical  re-ogenta.  For  in  no  other  waj  does  it 
eeem  poaaible  to  account  for  the  fact  of  very  frequent  oocumenos 
that  the  prcsenoe  ef  a  feverpoison  in  the  blood, — ^perverting  tike 
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normal  activity  of  the  Cerebrum,  bo  as  to  produce  Delirium  (§  548) 
— brings  within  the  "sphere  of  consciousness*'  the  "traces**  of 
mental  experiences  long  since  past,  of  which,  in  the  ordinary 
condition,  there  was  no  remembrance  whatever.  Thus,  the 
revival,  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  of  the  remembrance  of  a 
Language  once  familiarly  known,  but  long  forgotten,  has  been 
often  noticed.  The  following  case  was  mentioned  to  the  Writer 
many  years  ago  by  a  Medical  friend,  as  having  fallen  under  his 
own  observation  : — 

a.  <*  An  old  Welch  man-servant,  who  had  left  Wales  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  had  lived  with  one  branch  or  another  of  this  gentleman's 
family  for  fifty  years,  had  so  entirely  forgotten  his  native  language, 
that  when  any  of  his  Welch  relatives  came  to  see  him,  and  spoke  in 
the  tongue  most  familiar  to  them^  he  was  quite  unable  to  understand  it ; 
but  having  an  attack  of  fever  when  he  was  past  seventy,  he  talked 
Welch  fluently  in  his  Delirium." 

The  following  cases,  recorded  by  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia^  have 
points  of  interest  peculiar  to  each  : — 

&.  «  An  Italian  gentleman,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  illness  spoke  English,  in  the  middle  of  it 
French,  but  on  the  day  of  his  death  only  Italian." 

c.  ''  A  Lutheran  clergyman  of  Philadelphia  informed  Dr.  B.  that 
Oermans  and  Swedes,  of  whom  he  had  a  considerable  number  in  his 
congregation,  when  near  death  always  prayed  in  their  native 
languages ;  though  some  of  them,  he  was  confident,  had  not  spoken 
these  languages  for  fifty  or  sixty  years." 

The  following  case,  mentioned  by  Coleridge,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  on  record  :  its  distinguishing  feature  being,  that  the 
patient  could  never  have  known  anything  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sentences  she  uttered  : — 

d.  **  In  a  Eoman  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  young  woman,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  was  said 
by  the  priests  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil}  because  she  was  heard 


talkmg  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Whole  sheets  of  hor  r&Tin^ 
Vere  written  out,  and  found  to  conaiat  of  sentences  intelligible  in 
themselTes,  but  having  Blight  connection  with  each  other.  Of  hat 
Hebrew  sayings,  only  a  few  co^d  be  traced  to  the  Bible  ^  and  mo0t 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Eabbinical  dialectt  All  trick  was  out  of  tlia 
quetstLon ;  the  woman  waa  a  simple  creature ;  there  was  no  doubt  bm 
to  the  fever*  It  was  long  before  any  explanation,  save  that  of 
demoniacal  poBaessian,  could  be  obtained.  At  last  the  mysteiry  was 
UBTefldd  by  a  physician,  who  detennined  to  trace  back  the  girr« 
history^  and  who,  after  much  trouble,  di&covbred  that  at  the  age 
of  nine  she  had  been  eharitablj  taken  by  an  old  Protestant  paator, 
a  great  Hebrew  acholar^  in  whose  house  she  lived  till  hift  deadu 
On  further  inquiry  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  old  man*a  oustom 
for  years  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage'  of  his  house  into  which 
the  kitchen  opened^  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice  out  of 
his  books.  The  books  were  ransacked,  and  among  them  were  found 
several  of  the  Greek  nad  Latin  Fathers,  together  with  a  colledaon 
of  Eabbinical  writings*  In  these  worka  so  many  of  the  pas8ag«« 
taken  down  at  the  young  woman^a  bed- aide  were  identified,  that 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  source/* — Bio^raphia 
Z;!^aria,  edit  1847,  vol.  i.  p*  117. 

345.  The  same  occurrence  has  been  noticed  as  a  consequenoe  of 

accidental  blows  on  tbo  head  ;  though  these  more  common  I  v 
occasion  the  hss  than  the  recovery  of  a  langimge.  The  following 
case  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Dr,  Abercrumbie,  as  havijig 
occurred  in  St.  Thomases  Hospital : — 

**  A  man  who  had  been  In  a  state  of  stupor  consequent  upon  an 
injury  of  the  head,  on  his  partial  recovery  spoke  a  language  wliidi 
nobody  in  the  hospital  understood^  but  which  was  soon  ascertained 
to  be  Welch.  It  was  then  discovered  that  he  had  been  thirty  years 
absent  from  Wales,  and  that,  before  the  accident,  he  had  entirely 
lotgotten  his  native  language.  On  his  perfect  recovery  h€  compitUly 
forgot  his  IVckh  again ^  and  recovered  the  English  langnage^"— 6^ 
cii.  p.  146. 

346.  If  the  fallowing  casei,  given  by  Dr.  A1>ercronibie  as  haTing 
rekted  to  him,  be  corrcctlj  recorded,  the  **  traces  **  may  be 
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registered  under  conditions  ia  which  the  Mind  ta«?M  altogethtr 
dormant : — 

"  A  boy  at  the  age  of  four  Buffered  fracture  of  the  skull,  for 
'which  he  underwent  the  operation  of  the  trepan.  He  was  at  the 
time  in  a  etate  of  perfect  BtuLp0T«  emdi  after  his  reooYery,  retained 
no  recollection  either  of  the  accident,  or  of  ^e  operation.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  however,  during  the  delinum  of  fever,  he  gave  his 
mother  au  account  of  the  operation,  and  the  persons  who  were 
present  at  it,  with  a  correct  description  of  their  dress,  and  other 
minute  particulars.  He  had  never  been  observed  to  allude  to  it 
before ;  and  no  means  were  known  by  which  he  could  have  acquired 
the  drcumatances  which  he  mentioned,*^ — (?p.  tiU^  p*  149.* 

347.  It  seems  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  under  what  we  cannot 
but  term  purely /jAyy^Vof^  conditions,  strictly  meRiol  phenomena 
l>resent  themselves.  It  is  common  to  the  wfiole  scries  of  cases, 
that  the  automatic  action  of  the  **  ilechanism  of  Thought  '^  doe» 
that  which  Yolition  is  unable  to  effect.  Whether  it  be  the  /<m<? 
condition  of  the  blood,  or  the  simple  excitement  of  the  cerebral 
circulation  generally,  or  the  special  direction  of  blood  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  brain,  it  is  beyond  our  present  power  to 
tell :  but  as  all  Brain-change  is  (like  the  action  of  any  other 
mechanism)  the  expression  of  Force,  the  production  of  these 
unwiual  mental  phenomena  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  unnsnal 
reaction  between  the  blood  and  the  brain-substance  is  no  more 
difficult  of  comprehension,  than  that  of  those  ordinary  forms  of 
PBychical  activity,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  regard  as  the 
results  of  the  translation  (so  to  apeak)  of  one  form  of  Force  into 
another  (§  42). 

348.  It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  we  have  at  present  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  recording  process  is  effected  ; 

•  A  variety  of  intereatiag  cases,  illufttratiag  the  gcacnJ  principles  abor* 
stated^  will  >>o  foan<l  in  Dr.  Alens-ombie's  llttl«  rolume,  uad  ia  Br.  Pridiiiid*t 
valtmbk  Treutiso  oa  Imamtf , 
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but  looking  to  the  consiilemtions  already  adduced,  oa  to  the 
nmnner  in  which  the  Sense ri- motor  appaj-atus— the  instninient  of 
our  bodily  activity — appeiurs  to  f^mw  fo  the  mod©  in  which  it  is 
habitually  exercised  {§  278),  Ke  seem  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  same  thing  is  tnte  of  the  Cerebrum,  which  k  the  iastrumexit 
of  our  menial  activity ;  and  tlio  followiDg  may  be  suggented  as 
a  Phyaiological  ruHonale  for  the  [>henonieiia  under  oonsideraticm : — 
The  record  of  each  of  tho^e  states  of  consciousness^  of  the 
aggregate  of  which  the  acquirement  of  a  Language  is  mfidd 
up,  must  consist  in  some  change  iti  the  nutrition  of  the  brmln  ; 
Bay,  for  eiarople,  the  development  of  a  certain  group  of  uemi 
oeBa  and  nervc-fibrcs,  coastituting  one  connected  system.  The 
material  particles  const itutiog  this  system  are  continually 
changing ;  but,  according  to  the  laws  of  Nutrition  (§  270)^ 
the  structure  itself  is  kept  up  by  rf-poaition  of  wet*  matter  in  the 
precise  foi-ra  of  the  old.  So  long  as  this  structure  remains  in  acting 
connection  with  other  parts  of  the  Braia  liabitually  called  iiito 
play,  the  comciom  memory  of  the  Language  is  retained ;  tb&t  i^ 
the  io dividual  muhinfj  to  recall  the  word  or  phrase  that  exprcwca 
the  idea  present  to  his  mind,  can  do  so.  But  by  disuse  thlf 
becx^mes  more  and  more  difficult.  Thus  it  hapj^eus  to  the  Writer, 
flA  doubtless  to  many  others,  that  if  an  uimsuaUy  long  int^nral 
elapses  without  his  having  occasion  to  speak  French,  he  finds  him- 
self unable  to  call  to  mind  French  words  and  phrases,  whiolij  if 
spoken  to  him,  or  seen  in  writings  he  at  once  understands ;  and 
yet,  after  being  a  week  or  two  in  France,  and  in  the  daily  luibit  of 
speaking  the  language,  he  finds  his  ideas  shaping  theoiselTes  ia 
Frouch  in  the  fint  instance^  without  the  process  of  translaticm.  Tbe 
Physiologist  would  say  that  the  nerve-trjicks  which  disuse  has  rcn 
dered  imj>erfo:5t,  have  i-estored  themselves  by  use ;  so  that  the 
part  of  the  brain  which  has  recorded  the  Lonf^uoge,  has  biea 
brought  back  into  ready  connection  with  that  wliich  mitusteii  ta 
ih#  current  pky  of  oniinary  Thought  But  a  more  prolunged  dlmam 
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gradually  produces  such  a  disseverance,  that  no  Volitional  effort 
can  bring  about  the  recall  of  equivalents  in  a  language  once  even 
more  familiar  than  that  of  later  years ;  and  yet  the  Mechanism  of 
the  earlier  thought  is  still  preserved  in  working  order,  ready  to  be 
called  into  action  by  some  unwonted  stimulus. 

349.  The  intimacyoftherelation  between  the  Psychical  phenomena 
of  Memory  and  the  Physical  condition  of  the  Brain,  is  further  shown 
by  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  of  the  impaired  nutrition  of  old  age . 
in  weakening  the  Memory ;  and  of  disease  and  injury  of  the  brain 
in  impairing  it  or  destroying  it 

350.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  the  difference  in  the  activity  of  the 
reproductive  faculty  on  which  Memory  depends,  according  as  his 
mind  is  fresh,  or  his  head  feels  tired.  The  latter  state,  in  which 
the  automatic  activity  and  the  directing  power  of  the  Will  are 
alike  reduced,  is  clearly  dependent,  like  the  feeling  of  Muscular 
fatigue,  on  the  deterioration  either  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  blood,  or 
of  both  combined,  which  results  from  the  prolonged  exercise  of  it 
(§  474) ;  and  it  is  especially  in  our  inability  to  recollect  something 
which  we  vnth  to  call  to  mind,  that  the  failure  of  power  shows 
itself.  An  interval  of  repose  completely  restores  the  powers, 
obviously  (to  the  mind  of  the  Physiologist)  by  the  renovation  of 
the  worn-out  brain-tissue,  and  by  the  purification  of  the  blood  that 
has  become  charged  with  the  products  of  its  "  waste." — So,  transient 
lapses  of  Memory  are  often  traceable  to  a  general  lowering  of  the 
circulation  produced  by  exhaustion ;  the  memory  returning  with 
the  recovery  of  general  power. 

Thus  Sir  H.  Holland  tells  us : — "  I  descended  on  the  same  day  two 
very  deep  mines  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  remaining  some  hours 
under  ground  in  each.  While  in  the  second  mine,  and  exhausted  both 
from  fatigue  and  inanition,  I  felt  the  utter  impossibility  of  talking 
longer  with  the  German  Inspector  who  accompanied  me.  E^ery 
German  word  and  phrase  deserted  my  recollection ;  and  it  was  not 
until  I  had  taken  food  and  wine,  and  been  some  time  at  rest,  that  I 
regained  them  again." — Op,  cit,,  p.  160. 


jible  mecatdaam  inlh  Urn  lam  of  NntzitiQii  ikotdj 

(f  282).     It  if  wlicn  lite  Bcmin  k  ^mdmf,  tiiat  s  de&mt«  dii 

be  izMMt  ilnn^  sod  peiwtaitij^  gmn  to  its 
That  tlte  habit*  of  tboogfal  come  la  be  fi>fiiie4  ft^  Cl»oae 

y  kifi-dmrn  whieb  (m  the  ntpMogim  belktei)  iwniititati»  tfw 
of  mmodaSdim,  bj  tb^  time  tbttt  Ibe  fatmhi  1 
at  matmit/  ;  md  the  nutritioo  of  tbe  ocg(ia  contiiiaes  to  keep  tof 
the  fiaaie  tptfibmiiffm  in  mooatdanao  with  the  demanda  apoa  lii 
actiYit jf  ao  laog  aa  It  ta  being  called  into  nae.  Furtbery  during  ihm 
entire  period  of  Ttgorotia  manhood,  the  Bnun,  like  the  Muade^  ongr 
be  taktngoo  aome  additional  growth,  either  aa  a  whole  or  in  8|iecaal 
pMta ;  uev  tt«oe  being  developed  and  kept  up  hy  the  nutntiiw 
proocaa,  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  modea  of  action  to  which  tb«  oij^aa 
ta  tmined.  And  in  this  manner  a  ekair^  of  *' impreasioiisr  «r  *^Ume&f 
ta  tteenmidated,  which  maj  be  brought  witliin  the  a^hen  of  ooti- 
crioiiaDCBi^  whenever  the  right  snggesting-stringa  are  touched.  Bat 
aa  the  notritiTe  activity  diminiahesy  the  "  waate**  beooaiaa  man 
aelive  than  the  mioration ;  and  it  would  ecem  that  whik  (to  «aa  m 
eammaxM  analogy)  the  ^old-eatabli^hed  houses'*  keep  tbdr 
ground,  those  later  firms  whose  basis  la  kai  aecuxv^  are  the  find  to 
crumble  away, — the  nutritiTe  activity,  whicli  yet  auffioealo  main- 
Iain  the  nriginal  structure,  not  being  capable  of  keeping  the  subae^ 
quent  additions  to  it  in  working  order.  This  tatriier  degousratiQii 
of  Merr -formed  structures  is  a  general  &ct  perfectly  familiar  to  tlui 
PhyBioloir>«t. 


Effects  of  Old  Age^  Disease,  and  Injury,     443 

352*  The  efibcts  of  Disease  and  Injuiy  on  the  Memoiy  are  so  mar- 
vellous and  diverse,  that  only  a  very  general  indication  of  them  can 
be  here  given.  Cases  are  very  common,  in  which  iije  form  of  im- 
pairment jttst  spoken  of  as  characteristie  of  old  age,  shows  itself  to 
a  yet  greater  eitemt ;  the  Brain  being  so  disordered  by  attacks 
of  apoplexy  or  epi]e[>sy  (for  example),  as  to  be  altogether  in- 
capable of  registering  any  new  innpresaions;  so  that  tho  patient  does 
not  remember  anytbiug  that  passes  from  day  to  day,  whilst  the 
impressions  of  events  which  happened  lomj  be/ore  the  commence- 
iwent  of  his  malady,  recur  with  greater  vividness  than  ever.  On 
the  other  hand,  tho  Memory  of  the  long-«itice-past  is  sometimes 
enth-ely  destroyed  j  whilst  that  of  events  which  have  happened 
subsequently  to.  the  malady  is  but  little  weakened.  The  Memory 
of  parttadar  das$es  of  idea*  is  frequently  destroyed;  that  (for 
example)  of  a' certain  Language  or  some  other  branch  of  know- 
lenge,  or  of  the  patient's  domestic  or  social  relations.  Thus,  a  case 
was  recorded  by  Or.  Beattie,  of  a  gentleman,  who,  after  a  blow  on 
the  head,  found  that  he  had  lost  bis  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  did 
not  appear  to  have  Butfercd  in  any  other  way.  A  similar  case  has 
been  recently  oommmiicated  to  tho  Writer,  in  which  a  lad,  who  lay 
for  three  days  insensible  in  consequence  of  a  severe  blow  on  the 
liead,  found  himself  on  recovering  to  have  lost  all  the  Music  he  had 
learned,  though  nothing  else  bad  been  tlius  **  knocked  out  of  him.' 
Similar  losses  of  acquired  Languages  have  been  noted  as  results  of 
Fevers, — Dr.  Abcrcroml)ie  relates  a  curitms  case,  on  the  authority 
of  an  eminent  medical  friend,  in  which  a  surgeon  who  suffered 
[au  injury  of  tho  head  by  a  full  from  his  horse,  on  recovering 
from  insensibility,  gave  minute  directions  ia  regard  to  his  own 
treatment,  but  was  found  to  have  lost  all  remembrauoe 
of  having  a  wife  and  children  ;  and  this  did  not  return  until  the 
third  day,  {Op,  ciL  p.  15  6),  One  of  the  most  curious  examples  of 
this  limited  loss  of  Memory  occurred  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,    who>,  having  produced  one  of  his  best  works  under  tho 
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presaiire  of  severe  illueas  (§  124(f),  was  afterwards  found  to  have 
entirely  forgot teu  what  he  had  thiis  constructed , 

a,  *'  The  book  (saya  Jajnes  BallaBtyce)  leaa  not  only  written  bat 
pubUsliedj  b«faro  Mr.  Scott  was  able  to  rise  from  Kis  bed ;  and  ht 
aastired  me,  that  when  it  was  first  put  into  Lia  hands  in  a  complete 
fihapo,  he  did  nut  rtcol'at  on':  tinf^h  intidtnt^  character,  or  conreriatiom 
it  cotitautcd  !  He  did  not  desire  me  to  nnderatacid,  nor  did  I  uitder- 
standf  that  bia  illnesa  bad  erased  from  his  memory  tbo  origimd 
inddcnii  of  the  atory,  with  which  be  had  been  acquainted  Irosi  )ui 
boyhood.  These  remained  rooted  where  tbey  had  ever  been;  or,  to 
apeak  more  explicitly,  he  remembered  tbo  general  facts  of  the 
existence  of  the  father  and  mother »  of  the  eon  and  daughter,  of  tht 
rival  loTOrs,  of  tbe  compulsory  marriage,  and  the  attack  mode  hf  the 
bride  upon  tbe  baplcss  bridegroom,  with  the  general  catastropthe  of 
tbo  whole,  AU  ihttc  thinffs  he  retolUckd,  just  a^  be  did  before  he 
took  to  his  bod ;  ltd  he  Utcrallif  recoUectcd  nothing  tlte^ — not  a  sm^ 
character  woven  by  the  romancer,  not  one  of  the  many  scenes  and 
points  of  bumonr^  nor  anything  with  which  he  w<u  hiinse^/ 
as  tbe  writer  of  tbe  work." — {Life  of  Walter  Scott,  chap.  xHt.) 

h,  A  cose  has  been  lately  mentioDod  to  the  Writer  by  his  friend  Xhvi 
J.  E.  Reynolds,  in  which  a  Dissenting  minister,  apparently  in  perlectl^i 
sound  health,  went  through  an  entire  pulpit  serrioe  on  a  certain       ] 
Sunday  mommg  with  the  most  perfect  consistency, — hie  diotce  ei 
hymus  and  lesson s»   and  his  extern jH?re  prayer,  being  aU  related  te        I 
the  subject  of  his  sei-mon.     On  the  following  Sunday  morning,  he 
went  through  the  introductory  part  of  the  eervico  in  precieely  the 
flame   manner, — ^giviug  out  the   same  hymnfl»    reading  the 
lessons,   and   directing   bis  txtempore  prayer  in  the  same 
He  then  gave  out  the  samo  text,  and  preached  the  very 
as  he  bad  done  on  the  previous  Suuday.     When  he  came  down  fpom 
the  pulpit,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  the  smallest  remembrance  el 
having  gone  through  precisely  the   same  service  on  the  previoiia 
Sunday  ;  and  when  he  was  assured  of  it,  he  felt  considerable  iineaai« 
nees  lest  his  lapse  of  memory  should  indicate  tome  impending  attack 
of  brain- disease.     None  such,  however,  suporvened;  and  no  ratitmak 
can  be  given  of  this  curious  occurrence,  the  subject  of  it  not  being 
liable  to  Ets  of  *'  absence  of  mind,''  and  not  having  had  his  thoughti 
«Dgrossed  at  the  timo  by  any  other  special  pre-oocupation« 
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3^3,  Sometimes,  again,  the  Memory  of  persons  is  unimpaired, 
whilst  that  of  places  remams  vigorous  ;  bo  that  pcrscms  are  only 
recogoiaed  when  seen  in  the  accustomed  localities. 

This  was  remarkahly  eh  own  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  of  con- 
fiiderable  Scientific  ability »  with  whom  the  Writer  had  been  in  close 
intimacy  from  boyhood,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  frequently  to 
epend  an  evening  at  hia  house.  When  he  had  paBSod  the  age  of 
serenty,  but  while  retaining  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily  vigouT»  lie 
was  observed  by  his  frionda  to  be  forgetful  of  circnmstancefl  whieh 
had  happened  not  long  preyiously,  and  occasionally  to  abow  a  want 
of  comprehension  of  any  unusual  wonls,  For  example^  when  the 
Writer  happened  to  epeak  of  the  beautiful  Comet  then  Tiaible  (1855), 
bis  Mend  said,  **  What  do  yon  mean  P*',  and  could  only  be  made  to 
undflTStand  by  being  shown  the  comet  from  a  window.  Again, 
though  continually  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  the 
Geological  Society,  he  would  be  unable  to  refer  to  either  by  name, 
but  would  speak  of  **that  public  place/*  He  still  continued  Ma 
visits  to  his  friends,  and  recogni:5od  them  in  their  own  homes,  or  in 
other  places  (as  the  Scientific  Societies)  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  them ;  but  the  Writer,  on  meeting  Mm  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  oldest  fnenda  of  both,  uaually  residing  in  London,  but 
then  staying  at  Brighton,  found  that  he  was  not  recognized ;  and  the 
same  want  of  recognition  showed  itself  when  the  meeting  took  place 
out  of  doors.  The  want  of  memory  of  words  then  ehowed  itself  more 
conspicuously ;  one  word  being  substituted  for  another,  aometimes  in 
a  manner  that  showed  the  chain  of  association  to  bo  (as  it  were)  bent 
or  distorted,  but  sometimes  without  any  recognixable  relation.  Thus 
on  calling  one  day  at  the  Writer's  residence,  and  finding  neither  him 
norMre*  C.  at  home,  he  asked  hia  son  (then  quite  a  lad)  **  how  his 
Wife  was,"*  meaning,  of  course,  his  mMtr,  But  about  the  same 
time,  he  told  a  friend  that  *'  he  had  had  his  umbrella  washed,"  the 
meaning  of  which  was  gradually  discovered  to  be,  that  he  had  had  his 
hair  cut.  This  impairment  progressively  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  make  himself  understood,  though  he  was 
generally  able  to  recognise  the  meaning  of  what  was  said  to  him,  and 
Would  assent  if  the  right  words  were  supplied.  His  general  health  con- 
tinued Tigorous  for  some  time,  but  his  Memory  progreasiyely  failed ;  and 


at  last  lie  became  obTioualTT  unfit  to  take  cara  of  Imnrolt  It  was 
curious  tliflt  after  h&  kad  lost  the  ordinary  power  of  expresatiig 
Hmaelf  intelligibly,  and  eyon  that  of  comprehending  what  W«a  taid 
to  him^  he  would  swtar  most  tremendously  when  opposed  in 
anything  ho  tried  to  do^  sd though  he  had  not  been  accuistomed  t& 
use  such  language  in  his  previous  Life ;  and  the  same  has  beea 
noticed  in  other  cases  of  a  like  kind.  His  life  was  ternunated  by 
an  attack  of  apoplexy;  which  conErmed  the  judgment  that  had 
been  preyiously  formed  as  ta  the  pTogressiye  impairment  of  tha 
nutrition  of  the  Brain  (§  355). 

354,  The  loss  of  tho  Memory  of  Words,  exemplified  m  the  preoed- 
iiig  case,  Is  a  special  disorder  which  not  unfrequeutly  presents  itself 
the  pit  lent  understatwling  perfectly  well  what  is  said,  but  uot  bein; 
able  to  reply  in  atiy  other  termu  than  yes  or  no,  or  by  affirmati' 
or  negative  gestures  ;  not  from  any  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
articulation,  but  from  incapability  of  expressing  the  ideas  in 
lauguage.  To  this  condition,  the  term  ApJ^mia  has  been  recently 
applied.  Sometimes  the  memory  of  words  is  impaired  merely,  so 
that  the  patient  mistakes  the  proper  terms.  And  in  some  iostanoes 
there  is  an  obvious  association,  though  an  irrelevant  one»  between 
the  word  used  and  the  word  that  ought  to  have  been  used  ;  thns 
the  case  of  a  Clergyman  has  been  lately  mentioned  to  the  Wnter«| 
who  contiunally  confuses  **  father  "  and  "  son,*'  **  brother  '*  ftiii|| 
"sister/*  "gospel**  and  "epistle,"  or  the  likev  But  sometimeo 
there  is  no  recognizable  irlatton,  so  that  the  patient  speaks  a  most 
curious  jargon.  Again,  the  Memory  of  only  a  particular  clam  tf 
ffford^t  such  as  Nouns  or  Verbs,  may  l>e  lost ;  or  tho  patient  may 
remembor  the  letters  of  which  a  word  is  composed,  and  may  bo  aUo 
to  epell  his  wants,  though  he  cannot  speak  the  word  itself  |  aakiliy 
for  bread  (for  example)  by  the  separate  letters  b,  r»  o,  a,  d, — A  vety 
curious  affection  of  the  Memory  is  that  in  which  the  $aund  at 
spoken  words  does  not  convey  any  idea  to  the  mind;  yet  ihm^ 
individual  may  recognize  in  a  written  or  jtrinted  list  of  wordai^  tlioit 

lich  have  been  uttered  by  the  speaker,  tlie  fi^fU  of  them  siufchling 
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him  to  understand  their  meaning.  Conveniely,  the  sound  of  the 
word  may  be  remembered,  and  the  idea  it  conveys  fully  appreciated; 
but  the  visual  memoiy  of  its  written  form  may  be  altogether  lost, 
although  the  component  letters  may  be  recognized. — For  this  class 
of  phenomena,  in  which  there  is  rather  a  severance  of  the  Associa- 
tive connections  that  have  been  formed  between  distinct  states  of 
consciousness,  than  an  actual  annihilation  of  the  impression  left  by 
any  of  the  latter,  the  term  "  Dislocation  of  Memoiy "  has  been 
proposed  by  Sir  H.  Holland  ;  but,  as  he  justly  remarks,  "no  single 
term  can  express  the  various  efifects  of  accident,  disease,  or  decay, 
upon  this  faculty,  so  strangely  partial  in  their  aspect,  and  so  abrupt 
in  the  changes  they  undergo,  that  the  attempt  to  classify  them  is 
almost  as  vain  as  the  research  into  their  cause."  {Chapters  on 
Mental  Physiology,  p.  146.) 

355,  It  has  been  recently  affirmed  that  this  class  of  cases  afifords 
distinct  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  a  particular  affection  of  the 
Mind  upon  a  particular  disorder  of  the  Brain ;  for  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  Aphasia  have  been  collected,  in  which  a  degeneration  of 
structure  was  found  after  death  in  a  certain  part  of  the  anterior  lobe 
of  one  side  (usually  the  left)  of  the  Cerebrum.  This  degeneration 
seems  most  commonly  due  to  an  impairment  of  Nutrition,  con- 
sequent upon  deficient  supply  of  blood ;  the  arterial  trunk  which 
supplies  this  part  being  plugged  up  either  by  a  fibrinous  clot* 
(constituting  the  condition  termed  •  *  embolism  ^'),  or  by  a  morbid 
deposit  upon  its  lining  membrane  ;  the  latter  being  the  condition 
found  in  a  case  recently  communicated  to  ihe  Writer  by  a  Medical 
friend,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  patient. — But  it  would 
certainly  be  premature  to  speak  of  this  relation  as  an  established 

*  The  fibrinous  clot  is  brought  from  the  Heart,  where  it  is  produced  as  a 
consequence  of  valvular  disease  ;  and  the  acute  obsenration  of  Dr.  J.  Hughlings 
Jackson,  who  first  pointed  out  the  frequent  dependence  of  this  brain-lesion 
upon  "embolism"  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  has  snppUed  the  rationale 
of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Apoplexy  in  connection  with  Heart-disease,  which 
had  long  since  been  recognised  as  a  fact  of  obeervation. 


fact ;  for  the  association  between  the  Mental  state  and  the  Cerebral 
lesion  has  been  shown  to  be  by  no  means  constant  *  ;  and  there  i^ 
moreover,  good  reason  to  think  that  seveml  states  eseentiallj 
different  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  general  designation 
Aphasia. 

35 G.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  even  in  some  of  those  caaea 
m  which  the  impairment  of  Memory  has  resulted  from  a  fever  or 
other  disease,  or  from  an  accident,  tJie  lost  power  sfhould  tudd^f 
return.  Thus  Pr,  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  was  acquainted  with  a 
person  of  considerable  attainments,  who,  on  recovering  from  a 
fever,  wsis  found  to  have  lost  all  his  acquired  knowledge.  When 
his  health  was  restored,  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  tlie  Latin 
Onunmar ;  and  while,  one  day,  making  a  strong  effort  to  recollect 
a  part  of  his  lesson,  tJi^  wliole  of  hU  lost  impremom  s\^1deidjf 
returned  to  his  remembrance,  so  that  he  found  himself  at  ouoe  in 
possession  of  all  his  former  acquirements.  The  like  audden  reator- 
ation,  aflir  an  equally  sudden  loss  for  a  mucJi  longer  period^  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  a  very  interesting  case  presently  to  be 
detailed  (§  560  a).  And  the  Physiologist  who  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  the  orij.nnal  dependence  of  Memory  on  a  physical  registration^ 
and  the  dependence  of  the  reproductive  power  npon  the  activilT 
of  the  Blood-circulation,  will  be  disposed  to  look  for  the  cauaatiea 
of  such  limited  and  ifm}}orar}j  Inpscs,  in  modifications  in  the  Cir- 
culation produced  by  Utcal  and  transient  alterations  in  the  calibre 
of  the  arteries,  nnder  the  influence  of  the  Vaso-mot^ir  system  of 
nerves  (§  113).  And  it  seems  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that 
in  both  these  cases  the  recovery  took  place  under  Emotional  excit4^ 
ment,  which  exerts  a  peculiar  power  over  that  portion  of  the 
Nervous  « f stem. 

357,  There  is  another  class  of  familiar  phenomena,  which  affurdi 
atioo^  evidence  of  the  dependenoo  of  the  recording  proceu  upon 
Nutritive  changes  in  the  brain.  Every  one  is  aware  that  what  ia 
*  Sm  mgadt^f  Dc  Batem&n'«  Trefttijw  oa  Ap]usS%  Londoa,  1870. 
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rapidly  learned — that  is,  merely  **  committed  to  Meraory,*' — is  yery 
commonly  forgotten  as  quickly,  "  one  set  of  ideas  driTing  oxit  an- 
other/^ That  thorough  apprehension  of  what  is  learned^  on  tlie 
other  band,  by  which  it  is  made  (as  it  were)  part  of  the  Mental 
fabric,  is  a  mucli  slower  process.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  ex]treBsed  by  the  colloquial  term  **  cramming,"  as  distinguished 
from  '*  learning  j  ^*  the  analogy  being  obvious  to  the  overloading  the 
stomach  with  a  mass  of  food  too  great  to  be  digested  and  assimi- 
lated within  a  g\Y^n  time,  so  that  a  large  part  of  it  passes  out  0/ 
the  body  without  having  been  applied  to  any  good  purpose  in 
it*  A  part  of  this  difference  obviously  consists  in  the  formation 
of  Menial  Associations  between  the  newly  acquired  knowledge  and 
that  previously  possessed  ;  so  that  the  new  ideas  become  linked 
on  with  the  old  by  suggesting  ijliains.  Such  is  especially  the 
case  when  we  are  applying  ourselves  to  the  study  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge^with  the  view  of  pernianently  masteriiigit ;  and  liere 
the  clement  of  iimt  m  found  practically  to  be  very  important  | 

Thus  it  is  recorded  of  Lord  Bt  Leonorde,  that  having  (as  Sir 
Edward  Sugden)  bean  asked  by  Sir  T.  F,  Buxton  what  was  the 
secret  of  his  fluccesB^  his  answer  was, — -**  I  resolved,  when  boginniiig 
to  road  Law,  to  make  everything  I  acquired  perfectii/  «i*/  own,  and 
never  to  go  to  a  second  thing  till  I  had  entirely  accomplished  the  Erst. 
Many  of  my  oompetitore  read  as  much  in  a  day  as  I  read  in  a  week  ; 
hut  at  the  end  of  twelve  months^  my  knowledge  was  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day  it  was  acquired,  whilst  theirs  had  glided  away  from  their  recol- 
lection, "^ — {Mrmmrt  of  Sit  T,  F,  Buxton  ^  chap.  xxiv»)  i 

358.  lo  this  Assimilating  process  it  is  obvious  that  the  new 
knowledge  is  (as  it  were)  turned  over  and  over  in  tlie  Mind,  and 
viewed  in  all  its  aspects ;  so  that  by  coming  to  be  not  merely 
an  addition  to  the  old,  but  to  int^rpemtrate  it,  the  old  can  scarcely 
be  brought  into  the  "  sphero  of  consciousness "  without  bringing 
tbe  new  with  it.  And  from  the  consideration  a  already  adduced, 
it  seems  almost  beyond  doubt  that  the  formation  of  this  Aaso- 
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ciatiTe  nexus  expresses  itself  io  the  Physical  structure  of  the  finin, 
so  as  to  create  a  mecbauism  whereby  it  is  perpetuated  so  loQg 
as  the  Nutrition  of  the  organ  is  normally  maintained. 

359.  StUl  more  direct  and  cogent  cTidence  of  the  dependeiioe  of 
Memory  upon  a  rfgisttring  process  that  consists  in  some  Nutritm 
moditiaition  of  the  Brain-tissue,  is  aflorded  by  the  fact  well  known 
to  Medical  meD,  that  when  a  person  has  sustained  a  severe  injury 
to  the  head  which  has  rendered  him  temporarily  insensible,  ba 
generally  fin  da  himself^  on  recovering  from  his  insensibility,  unable 
to  retrace  the  events  which  bad  immediatdtf  preceded,  thoogh  Idb 
remembrance  of  what  had  gone  before  ia  not  at  all  impaired. 

The  following  example  of  this  frequent  occurrence  has  been  com* 
municated  to  the  Writer  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  S.  Hansard,  whoao 
remarkable  reminiscence  of  a  very  early  impression  has  been  already 
noticed  (§  339  2r).  He  was  driving  his  wite  and  child  in  a  phaeton,  irheo 
the  horse  took  fright  and  ran  away  ;  and  all  attempts  to  pull  him  in 
being  unsuccessful,  the  phaeton  was  at  last  violently  dashed  agmtnfl 
a  wall,  and  Mr-  H.  was  thrown  out,  sustaining  a  seTcre  ooncuwon 
of  the  brain.  On  recovering^  he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
immediate  antecedents  of  the  accident ;  the  last  thing  he  remembered 
being  that  he  had  met  an  acquaintance  on  the  road  about  two 
miles  from  the  scene  of  it  Of  the  eiforts  he  had  made,  and  the 
of  his  wife  and  child^  he  has  not,  to  this  day,  any 
whatever, 

360.  The  same  indication  that  time  is  needed  for  the  eSodtatl 
performance  of  the  registivition,  may  bo  drawn  fi-oni  anoth^ 
class  of  phenomena  fan^iliar  to  all.  In  what  we  call  **  leaniing  by 
hearty*' — whidi  should  be  rather  called  learning  by  Sense,  instead 
of  by  Mind, — ^we  try  to  imprint  on  our  memory  a  certain  sequenct 
of  words,  numbers,  musical  notes,  or  the  like  ;  the  reproduction  of 
these  being  mainly  dependent  upon  the  aaaociation  of  each  item 
with  that  which  follows  it,  bo  that  the  utterance  of  the  former,  or 
the  picture  of  it  in  the  mind's  eye,  $u^ge$U  the  next  We  wee 
this  plainly  enough^  when   children  are  set  to  Icam  a  pieoi 
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poetry  of  which  their  Minds  do  not  take-in  th«  meaning ;  for  the 
rhythm  affords  hero  a  great  help  to  the  suggestive  action;  and 
nothing  1%  more  common  than  to  hear  words  or  clauses^traDsferred, 
perhaps,  from  some  other  part  of  the  poem — snbstitnted  for  the 
right  ones,  though  not  only  inappropriate,  but  absolutely  absurd, 
in  the  lines  as  uttered.  So,  again,  if  the  child  is  at  fault,  he  does 
not  think  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  and  of  what  is  wanted 
to  complete  it,  but  **  tries  back*^  oyer  the  preceding  words,  that 
their  sound  may  suggest  that  of  the  word  he  has  forgotten.  Tins 
form  of  Meraoi-y  sometimes  endnresj  through  life,  oven  in  in- 
dividuals of  great  acqnirements ;  and  where  it  exista  in  nnusnal 
Btrength,  it  seems  rather  to  impede  than  to  aid  the  formation  of 
that  ne:tus  of  associations)  which  makes  the  acquired  knowledge  a 
part  of  the  Mind  itself 

Thus  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  that  Br*  Leyden,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  extraordinaTy  power  of  learning  languages^ 
could  repeat  correctly  a  long  Act  of  Parliainont,  or  any  similar 
docnment,  after  haying  once  read  it.  Being  congratulated  by  a 
friend  on  bis  remarkable  gift»  he  replied  that  instead  of  being  an 
advantage,  it  was  often  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  hinu 
This  he  explained  by  saj^ing  that  when  he  wiahed  to  recollect  a 
particnlar  point  in  anything  which  be  bad  read>  he  oould  only  do 
it  by  repeating  to  himself  the  whole  from  the  commencement,  till  be 
bad  reached  the  point  he  wished  to  recall. — Op.  ci7,,  p.  101. 

Here  the  ''recording  process"  would  seem  to  bo  very  little 
higher  in  character  than  that  by  which  the  brain  of  the  German 
servant-maid  became  impressed  bj  the  sounds  of  the  Hebrew 
sentenoes  recited  by  her  master  {§  344  d).  For  it  must  have  been 
the  sequence  of  words,  rather  than  the  relations  of  the  ideaa 
conveyed  by  thcra,  that  constituted  the  chain  of  association.  And 
we  seem  able  to  trace  the  Physiological  working  of  this  process,  in 
the  fact  known  to  every  school-boy  who  hm  to  commit  to  memory 
fifty  hues  of  Vii*gil,  that  if  be  can  **  say  them  to  himself**  eveu 
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bIowIj  and  bungUnglyj  just  l>efore  going  to  sleep,  he  will  b«  able  la 
recite  them  much  more  fluently  in  the  morning.    For  we  have  lierv 
an  obvious  indication  tliat  the  renovation  of  the  braiu-sul^tance 
Tvhich  takes  place  during  sleep,  going  on  without  iuterrupUon  hj 
new  impressions  on  tlie  Sensorium,  gives  time  for  the  fixation  of 
the  IqjA  impressionB  by  nutritive  change. — We  have^  moreoTer^  a 
remarkable  converse  phenomenon  in  the  rapid  fuding-away  of  m 
Dream,  which,  at  the  moment  of  waking,  we  can  reproduce  with 
extraordinary  TividnesB ;   for  the  **  trace  ^*  left   by  its  details   m 
soon  obliterated  by  the  new  and  stronger  impressions  made  on  €mr 
waking  consciousness  :    so  tlmt,   a  few  houra  afterwards,   ve  aiv 
often  unable  to  revive  more  than  the  general  outline  of  the  dream, 
and  perhaps  not  even  that,  unless  we  have  told  it  to  anotlier 
when  it  was  fresh  in  our  minds,  of  which  act  a  **  trace ' 
be  lefi 

301,  There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who   are  pfofessionaBi 
called  upon  for  great  (eniporarj;  exercises  of  Memory,  vis.,  Dramatic ' 
performers  and  Barristers.  An  Actor,  when  about  to  perform  a  i 
"  part/*  not  only  commits  it  to  memory,  but  **  studies"  it,  so  as  to^ 
iimke  it  part  of  himself;  and  all  really  great  actors  identify  ibem- 
sclvea  for  the  time  with  the  characters  they  are  performing  ($  4G3).  I 
^Yhen  a  **part'*  has  once   been  thoroughly  mastered,  the  p«r-j 
former  is  usually  able  to  go  through  it,  even  after  a  long  Interval, 
with  very  little  previous  preparation.     But  an  Actor  is  sometimes 
tolled  upon  to  take  a  new  ''part**  at  a  very  short  notioe ;  ho  tbeoj 
aimply  learns  it  by  heart,  and  speedily  forgets  it 


\nother 
amatic^^ 


A  case  of  this  kind  is  cited  by  Dr.  Ahercrombio,  ai  having  beao.  1 
the  experience  of  a  distinguished  Actor,  on  being  called  on  ta 
prepare  liimaelf  in  a  long  and  difficult  part,  at  a  few  hours'  notifia, 
in  ooniequenoe  of  the  illness  of  another  performer.  He  aoqutnd  it 
in  a  Tory  short  time,  and  wont  through  it  with  perfect  acctxraey : 
but  forgot  it  to  such  a  degree,  immediately  after  the  performaooe, 
that  although  he  performed  the  character  for  several  days  in  i 
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fiion,  lie  was  obliged  every  day  to  prepare  it  anew,  not  Ixaying  time 
to  go  through  the  process  of ''  studying  "  it.  When  questioned  respect- 
ing the  mental  process  which  he  employed  the  first  time  he  performed 
the  part,  he  said  that  he  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  audience,  and 
seemed  to  have  nothing  before  him  but  the  pages  of  the  book  from 
which  he  had  learned  it;  and  that,  li  anything  had  occurred  to 
interrupt  this  illusion,  he  should  haye  instantly  stopped. — Op.  o^., 
p.  103. 

362.  In  the  case  of  Barristers,  who  are  called  upon  to  "get  up  " 
the  "  briefs "  which  are  supplied  to  them,  to  master  the  facts,  to 
ixpply  to  them  the  principles  of  Law,  and  to  present  them  in  the 
Court  in  the  form  which  they  deem  most  advantageous  to  the 
cause  they  have  uudertaken  to  plead,  the  very  highest  faculties 
of  Mind  are  called  into  active  exercise  :  but  in  consequence,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  want  of  previous  connection  with  the  case  (of  which 
they  know  nothing  but  what  is  set  down  in  theu*  brief),  and  of 
the  complete  cessation  of  that  connection  so  soon  as  the  decision  has 
been  given,  they  very  commonly  "  forget  all  about  it,"  by  the  time 
that  they  have  transferred  theu*  attention  to  their  next  brief. 

A  curious  case  of  this  kind  was  mentioned  to  the  Writer  a  few 
years  ago  by  an  eminent  Barrister  (since  elevated  to  the  Judicial 
Bench),  whose  great  scientific  attainments  led  to  his  being  frequently 
employed  in  Patent-cases.  A  heavy  case  of  this  kind  being  placed 
in  his  hands,  he  was  reminded  of  having  been  engaged  by  the 
same  parties  in  the  same  case,  when  it  had  been  first  brought  to 
trial  about  a  year  previously.  He  had  not  the  slightest  remem- 
brance of  its  having  ever  been  before  him ;  none  of  the  particulars 
of  it  seemed  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  was  only  convinced  that  he 
really  "had  taken  part  in  the  previous  trial,  by  finding  the  record  of 
his  engagement  in  his  fee-book.  Even  when  he  came  to  "get  up" 
the  case  again,  no  remembrance  of  his  former  attention  to  it  came 
within  his  "  sphere  of  consciousness." — (See  also  §  343  (). 

363.  It  seems,  then,  to  admit  of  question,  whether  everything 
that  passes  through  our  Minds  thus  leaves  its  impression  on  their 
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material  inBtniment  \  and  whether  a  somewhat  too  extensiTe 
generalization  has  not  been  erected  on  a  rather  limited  basis.  For 
the  doctrine  of  the  indelibility  of  Memory  rests  on  the  spcmtaneons 
revival,  under  circumstances  indicative  of  some  change  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  Brain,  of  the  long  dormant  *•  traces  "  left 
by  auch  former  impressionB  as  are  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  categories: — (1)  States  of  Consdonsness  as  to 
places,  persons,  languages,  tS^:.,  which  are  halnXual  m  earij 
life,  and  which  are,  therefore,  likely  to  have  directed  tlie 
growth  of  the  Bniin ;  (2)  Modes  of  Thought  in  which  the  fonoar 
tion  of  AsBociations  largely  participates,  and  which  are  likely  tc» 
have  modified  the  course  of  its  maintenance  by  Nutrition  after  Uie 
attainment  of  maturity;  or  (3)  Single  experiences  of  pecoliar 
force  and  vividness,  such  as  are  likely  to  have  left  very  decided 
**  traces,"  although  the  circumstances  of  their  formation  were  ao 
unusual  as  to  keep  them  out  of  ordinatj  Associational  remem- 
brance. Thus,  in  the  remarkable  case  mentioned  in  §  3161^  ti 
would  seem  that  all  the  Mind  the  patient  then  had  must  haro 
been  concentrated  upon  the  impressions  made  upon  his  Sensoniun, 
which  were  thus  indelibly  branded,  as  it  were,  upon  hia 
Organism;  but  that  the»e  *' traces,"  being  soon  covered  up  bj 
those  resulting  &om  the  new  experiences  of  restored  actifi^, 
remained  outside  the  *' sphere  of  oonsciousuess,*'  until  revi^i^t 
by  a  Physical  change,  which  reproduced  the  images  of  the  objects 
that  had  left  them. 

3G4.  This  Reproduction,  however,  is  not  all  that  constitutes 
Hemoiy;  foir  there  must  be,  in  addition,  a  reco^itiam  of  Ite 
Teproduoed  state  of  Consciousness  as  one  which  has  been  fanaedj 
experienced;  and  this  involves  a  distinct  Mental  state,  which  tias 
been  termed  the  "consciousness  of  agreement"  Without  tKia 
teoognition,  we  should  live  in  the  present  alone  ,-  for  tlie  tvpro- 
^  dnotion  of  past  states  of  ConsciouMiesa  would  a0bct  us  only  Was 
uooession  of  fantasies  presented  to  na  in  the  lUay  o^ 
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Imagination.    We  should  only  be  oonfioions  of  tbem  as  ^twnt  to  us 
at  the  time  of  their  reGurrence,  and  should  not  in  any  way  connect 
them  with  the  past.     Hence  this  Consciousness  of  Agreement  be- 
tween our  present  and  our  past  Mental  experiences,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  our  feeling  of  personal  identity ;  for,  if  it  were  entirely 
extinguished,  there  would  be  nothing  to  cairy  on  that  feeling  of 
identity  from  one  moment  to  another.     I  am  satisfied  tiiat  /  am 
the  person  to  whom  such  and  such  experiences  happened  yesterday 
or  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  twenty  years  ago ;  because  I  am  not  only 
conscious    at  this  moment  of  the  ideas  which  represent  those 
experiences,  but  because  I  recognize  them  as  the  revived  represen- 
tations of  my  past  experiences.     But  I  may  be  told  by  others  that 
things  have  happened  to  me  in  the  past,  of  which  I  can  call  up  no 
remembrance   whatever,  even  when  they  mention  circumstances 
likely  to  revive  their  traces  by  Association.     And  in  this  case,  I 
cannot  recognize   my  own    identity   with  the   subject  of  these 
experiences,  save  as  I  do  so  indirectly  by  reliance  on  the  testimony 
of  those  who  relate  them.     Sometimes,  indeed,  we  come  so  com- 
pletely  to  realize  such  forgotten  experiences,  by  repeatedly /nc^urtn^ 
them  to  ourselves,  that  the  ideas  of  them  attain  a  force  and  vivid- 
ness which  equals  or  even  exceeds  that  which  the  actual  memory 
of  them   would  afford.     In  like  manner,  when  the   Imagination 
has  been  exercised  in  a  sustained  and  determinate  manner, — as  in 
the  composition  of  a  work  of  fiction, — its  ideal  creations  may  be 
reproduced  with  the  force  of  actual  experiences ;  and  the  sense  of 
personal  identity  may  be  projected  backwards  (so  to  speak)  into 
the  characters  which  the  Author  has  "  evolved  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  own  consciousness," — as  Dickens  states  to  have  been  continually 
the  case  with  himself     And  something  of  the  same  kind  has 
happened  to  most  persons,  however  unimaginative  they  may  be,  in 
the  reproduction    of  ideas  which  have  previously  only  passed 
through  the  mind  in  Dreams;  for  almost  every  one  haa  had 
occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  say  "  Did  this  really  happen  to 
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me,  or  did  I  dream  it  ? " — the  past  mmtal  ©xpcnence  liariog 
as  complete  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 


a.  A  remarkable  case  of  tbis  kind  Laa  lately  been  related 
Writer, — -A  Lady  of  adTanced  age,  who  retains  a  remarkable  degree 
general  Mental  activity,  continuaDy  dreams  about  passing  erenti, 
and  seems  entirely  unable  to  distingoxsli  betweon  her  dreaming  axuj 
ber  waking  experiences,  narrating  tbe  former  with  implicit  beliaf  in 
them,  and  giTing  directions  based  upon  them^  until  ootrecM. 
Though  at  Erst  impatient  of  such  corrections,  ehe  now  readily 
them,  having  become  quite  aware  of  her  infirmity. 


365.  Though  wo  are  accustomed  to  sjMBak  of  Memoiy  us 
consisted  in  an  e^ad  reproduction  of  past  states  of  Conacioi 
yet  experience  is  continually  showing  us  that  this  reproducticm 
very  often  utex^ci,  through  tbe  modification  which  the  '•trace" 
has  undergone  in  the  interval  Sometimes  the  trace  has  been 
partially  obliterated;  and  what  remains  may  serve  to  giT©  a 
very  erroneous  {because  impeifect)  view  of  the  occurrence.  Asd 
where  it  is  one  iti  which  oor  own  Feelings  nro  interested,  we 
are  extremely  apt  to  lose  sight  of  what  goes  against  them,  so 
that  the  representation  given  by  Memory  ia  altogether  one- 
Bided,  This  is  continually  demonstrated  by  the  entire  dis- 
similarity of  the  accounts  of  the  same  occurrence  or  con  vena* 
tion,  which  shall  be  given  by  two  or  more  parties  concerned  in 
it,  even  when  the  matter  is  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  they  ar» 
honestly  desirous  of  telling  the  tnitlu  And  this  diversity  wfll 
usually  become  still  more  pronounced  with  the  laps©  of  time 
the  trace  becoming  gradually  but  unconsciously  modified 
the  habitual  course  of  thought  and  feeling;  so  that  when 
is  so  acted  on  after  a  lengthened  interval  as  to  bring  up 
reminiscence  of  the  original  occurrence,  that  rerainiscenco  rmSJtf 
represents,  not  the  actual  occurrence,  but  the  modified  trace  of 
it  And  tbis  is  the  source  of  an  enormous  number  of  '^faUsdet 
of   testimony/'    which    recent   experiences   of    Mesmerism    tad 
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Spiritualism  haye  brought  into  strong  light.  For  the  very  pre- 
valent disposition  to  believe  in  the  marvellous  is  found  so  to 
change  the  form  of  the  original  record,  without  the  least  intention 
of  doing  so,  that  the  most  truthfxil  narrator  may  come  to  believe 
implicitly  in  a  version  of  an  occurrence,  which  differs  in  some  most 
essential  point  from  the  facts  of  the  case  as  known  to  himself  (or 
herself)  at  the  time. — The  following  example  of  this  change  is 
given  by  Miss  Cobbe,  who  has  specially  directed  attention  to  these 
"  Fallacies  of  Memory : — 

"It  happened  once  to  the  Writer  to  hear  a  most  scrupulously 
conscientious  friend  narrate  an  incident  of  Table-turning,  to  which 
she  appended  an  assurance  that  the  table  rapped  when  nobody  was 
within  a  yard  of  it.  The  writer  being  confounded  by  this  latter 
fact,  the  lady,  though  fiilly  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  her  statement, 
promised  to  look  at  the  note  she  had  made  ten  years  previously  of  the 
transaction.  The  note  was  examined,  and  was  found  to  contain  the 
distinct  statement  that  the  table  rapped  when  the  hands  of  six 
persons  rested  on  it!  The  lady's  memory  as  to  all  other  points 
proved  to  be  strictly  correct ;  and  in  this  point  she  had  erred  in  entire 
good  faith." — {Hours  of  Wwh  and  Flay,  p.  100.) 

366.  The  old  story  of  **  the  three  black  crows  "  is,  in  fact,  con- 
tinually being  repeated  ;  so  that  incidents  in  which  there  is  really 
nothing  wonderful,  come  to  bo  magnified  into  most  surprising  and 
perplexing  phenomena.  If  some  sagacious  inquirer,  however,  would 
perseveringly  take  up  the  clue,  and  carry  a  searching  investigation 
backwards  to  the  fons  et  origo  of  every  such  narrative,  he  would 
probably  succeed  as  well  as  Dr.  Noble  did  in  the  following  case, 
which  he  has  kindly  communicated  to  the  Writer  for  publication  : — 

''It  was,  I  think,  in  1845,  that  Mesmerism  was  exciting  much 
interest  in  Manchester,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  ooimtry ;  and 
a  great  deal  was  made,  by  enthusiastic  advocates,  of  Miss  Martineau's 
adhesion  to  the  cause.  This  lady  had  a  maid,  whom,  in  her  record 
of  mesmeric  experiences,  she  called  J.  This  person  was  said  to  be  a 
wonderful  clairvoyant ;  and  besides  what  was  published  of  her  doings. 


Tinauthenticated  repreaentatioiiB  of  the  same  bocaraetho  frequent  topio 
in  disctiaaions  on  the  subjocL  It  was  stated  to  mo  again  and  agam, 
as  to  a  iceptic^  that  Miss  Martin  eau's  J.  could  coixvOTse,  wbon  in  her 
meameric  state,  in  langua^s  that  she  had  never  learnt,  and  of  wliich 
she  knew  nothing  whoa  in  her  ordinary  condition.  Of  oouTBe,  I 
could  not  admit  the  TOiity  of  such  an  astonishing  fact  upon  mere 
hearflay.  But  it  was  confidently  averred  that  Lord  Morpeth  (the  late 
Earl  of  Carlisle)  had  testod  J,  aa  to  this  power,  and  had  found  it  real. 
It  happened  shont  this  time,  soon  after  I  had  heard  these  things^  thai 
being  in  Liverpool  I  met  at  dinner  a  brother-in-law  of  Miss  Marti* 
neau ;  and  him  I  questioned  as  to  what  he  knew  of  the  thaumaturgio 
doings  of  which  I  had  hoard.  He  told  me  that  what  I  had  heaxd  was 
not  quite  accurate;  but  that  the  fact  was,  J.  had  replied  in  theyema- 
cular  to  questions  proposed  by  Lord  Morpoth  in  the  foreign  tonguew 
This  statement,  I  thought,  though  wonderftil  enough,  dtminiahacl 
the  marvellous  character  of  the  incident  materially  ;  for  I  reasoned 
that,  probably,  the  nature  of  the  queries  might  approximately  he 
inferred  from  the  intonation  used  in  putting  them.  However,  a  few 
weeks  later.  Lord  Morpeth  had  o<:casion  to  come  to  Manchester,  pre- 
siding at  an  Athenseum  Soiree  ;  and  tho  late  Mr.  Braid,  during  this 
visit,  invited  Lord  Morpoth  to  como  and  witness  his  own  particular 
experiments,  suggestive  of  the  true  interpretation  to  be  affixed  ta 
Mesmeric  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  were  real.  I  was  present  dodng 
the  exhibition,  whereat  Lord  Morpeth  assisted,  actively  and  with  great 
interest.  I  remembered  the  story  about  J.,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  ask  his  Lordship  what  really  happened.  Lord 
Morpeth  said,  **  No,  it  was  not  00 ;  I  certainly  spoke  to  J.  in  a  foraigii 
language,  and,  by  an  unmeaning  articulation  of  sounds  ahA  iinilBtitii 
my  speech  after  a  fashion  ;  that  was  all !  "  And  thus  disappfwd 
the  last  shred  of  this  marvol.^ — 1  have  told  this  anecdote  so  frequesitly 
since  the  period  in  question,  that  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  the  liteial 
accuracy  of  my  recollection  in  this  matter.*' 

367.  This  modification  of  the  **  tmcea  "  left  by  the  original  events 
or  narratiooB,  in  Oiccordauoc  with  the  preconceptions  of  those  through  ' 
whom  they  are  successively  transmitted,  has  doubtless  been,  in  all  ^j 
ages,  a  fertile  source  of  those  Beligioua  ^fyths,  which  are  aooepted  ^H 
bj*  some  as  representations  of  actual  events^  and  repudiated  by  ^^ 
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others  as  mendacious  inventions  ;  whilst  others  again  regard  them, 
"With  more  justice,  as  having  grown  up  by  a  process  of  gradual 
accretion  and  modification,  and  as  representing  the  Ideas  current 
among  the  disciples  of  any  particular  Creed,  between  the  time  of  the 
occurrences  on  which  they  are  based,  and  that  of  their  full  develop- 
ment as  a  body  of  doctrine.  Modem  criticism  has  done  no  greater 
service,  than  in  showing  that  disbelief  in  the  Myths  themselves 
may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  honesty 
and  good  intentions  of  those  with  whom  they  originated,  their 
memory  alone  being  in  fault. 

368.  In  that  remarkable  abnormality  known  as  DovJble  Conscious' 
ness  (§  489)^  there  is  a  break,  more  or  less  complete,  between  the 
two  states,  A  and  B,  as  regards  the  conscious  Memory  of  the  occur- 
rences of  each  ;  for  the  experiences  of  state  A  constitute  one  phase 
of  existence,  and  the  experiences  of  state  B  an  entirely  distinct 
phase.  Still,  although  the  memoiy  of  actual  occurrences  may 
be  wanting,  there  is  often  recognizable  a  persistence  of  haUtuaZ 
modes  of  tliought  or  feeling,  such  as  in  their  aggregate  constitute 
the  Character.  Thus  in  a  very  interesting  case  elsewhere  cited 
(§  448  a)  as  having  been  shown  to  the  Writer  by  Mr.  Braid,  the 
subject  of  it,  who  was  a  firm  teetotaller,  having  been  repeatedly 
assured  by  Mr.  Braid  that  he  was  drunk,  and  his  own  feelings  of 
unsteadiness  (induced  by  Muscular  suggestion)  felling  in  with  this 
assurance,  it  was  most  amusing  to  witness  the  conflict  in  his  mind 
between  the  idea  thus /oro^  into  it»  and  the  idea  derived  from  his 
habitual  practice  that  he  "  could  not  have  had  any  gin  and  water.** 
And  so  in  other  cases  (§§  453,  490)  in  which  considerable 
excitement  of  feeling  had  been  induced  during  the  abnormal 
state,  the  "  trace  "  of  it  obviously  lasted  into  the  ordinary  state, 
without  any  ideational  remembrance,  either  of  the  excitement 
itself,  or  of  the  occun-ences  that  had  called,  it  forth. — Hence,  then, 
we  may  conclude,  that  if  it  were  possible  completely  to  obliterate 
all  memory  of  the  past,  so  that  the  conscious  life  of  the  individual 
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would  begin  altogether  dt  novo,  there  would  be  thia  degree 
connection  between  the  new  and  the  old  life, — that  the  mcdt$ 
of  thought  and  feeling  estiiblislied  by  Hsibit  would  tend  t^ 
reproduce  themselves ;  in  so  far,  that  ia,  as  the  similarity  of  external 
conditions  should  tend  to  call  them  into  corresponding  aotioiL 
Considering,  however,  the  extmordinary  complexity  of  the  asaocio* 
tions  which  make  up  that  record  of  past  exfjeriences  ^hereoEi 
nearly  all  our  Mental  operations  are  based,  it  could  not  be  expected, 
that  the  new  experiences  should  act  on  the  mechanism  altogether  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  do  if  the  old  could  be  recalled. 
And  it  will  aufike  to  confirm  the  view  here  advocated,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  are  dtfinite  indications  of  such  action.  Such,  the 
Writer  believes,  may  be  clearly  recognised  in  the  following  oaae ; 
which  is  here  cited  at  length  as  probably  being  the  most  rcmafk- 
able  instance  of  the  temporary  extinction  of  all  menwrjf  of  the  pasi^ 
witliont  the  stupor  which  would  prevent  the  reception  of  new  im- 
pressiuns,  that  has  ever  been  recorded  by  an  intelligent  observer,* 

a.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  young  woman  of  robust  oonetiialm 
and  good  health,  who  accidentally  fell  into  a  riyer  and  was  aeaiiy 
drowned.  Sho  remained  insensible  for  six  hours  afber  the  immereioii ; 
but  rocovored  so  far  as  to  bo  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  aoddenl 
and  of  her  subsequent  feelings,  though  she  continued  far  from  well. 
Ten  days  subsequently,  howeyory  she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
complete  stupor,  which  lasted  for  four  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
she  opened  her  eyes,  hut  did  not  seem  to  recognize  any  of  her  feieodJ 
aroond  her :  and  sho  appeared  to  be  utterly  deprived  of  the  aenaea  ol 
hearing,  taste,  and  smoO,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  speech.  Her 
Mental  facultioe  seemed  to  be  entirely  suKpendod ;  her  only  medimn 
of  communication  with  the  external  world  being  through  the  ■esaaee 
of  Sight  and  Touch,  neither  of  which  appeared  to  aiouae  tdm  in  liar 
mind,  though  respondent  mowmenU  of  yarioua  kinds  irere  ezdted 
through  them.  Her  vision  at  fihort  distances  was  quick  ;  and  to  graat 
was  the  exaltation  of  the  general  sensibility  upon  the  surface  of  the 
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body,  that  tho  filigkteat  touch  is-ould  startle  her ;  still,  unlesa  sho 
was  touched,  or  an  object  or  a  persoix  was  so  placed  that  sho  could  not 
help  seeing  the  one  or  the  other,  she  appeared  to  be  quite  lost  to 
every  thing  that  was  passing  around  her.  She  had  no  notion  that  she 
was  at  home,  not  the  least  knowledge  of  anything  about  her ;  she 
did  not  even  know  her  own  mother ^  who  attended  upon  her  with  the 
most  unwearied  assiduity  and  kindness.      Wherever  she  was  placed, 

there  she  remained  during  the  day Her  appetite  was 

good ;  but  having  neither  taste  nor  sm^oll,  she  ate  alike  indifferently 
whatever  she  waa  fed  with,  and  took  nauseous  medicines  aa  readily  as 
delicious  viands.  All  the  automatic  movements  unconnected  with 
sensation,  of  which  the  Spinal  Cord  is  the  instrument,  seemed  to  go 
on  without  inter fe re uce  ;  as  did  also  those  dependent  upon  the  sensa- 
tions of  sight  and  touch ;  whilst  the  functions  of  the  other  Sensory 
ganglia,  together  with  those  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres,  appeared 
to  be  in  complete  abeyance,  The  analysis  of  the  facta  stated 
regarding  her  ingestion  of  food  seems  to  make  this  clear.  She 
swallowed  food  when  it  was  put  into  her  mouth ;  this  was  a  purely 
automatic  action,  the  reception  by  the  lips  being  excited  by  tactile 
sensation,  whilst  the  act  of  deglutition,  when  the  food  has  been 
carried  within  reach  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  is  excited  without 
the  necessary  concurrence  of  sensation.  But  she  made  no  spontaneous 
effort  to  feed  herself  with  the  spoon,  showing  that  she  had  not  even 
that  simple  idea  of  helping  herself,  which  infants  so  early  acquire ; 
though  after  her  mother  had  conveyed  the  spoon  a  few  times  to  her 
mouth,  so  as  to  renew  the  association  between  the  muscnhir  action 
and  the  sensorial  stimulus,  the  patient  continued  the  operation*  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  necessary  to  repeat  this  lesson  on 
every  occasion;  showing  the  complete  absence  of  memory  for  any 
idea,  even  one  so  simple  and  eo  immediately  connected  with  the 
supply  of  the  bodily  wants.  The  difTerenee  between  an  intiiutt  and 
a  dt^iTt  OT prnpensitij  (?§  57,  261)  is  here  most  strikingly  manifested* 
This  patient  had  an  itistindivt  tendency  to  ingest  food,  as  is  shown  by 
her  performance  of  the  actions  already  alluded  to  ;  but  those  actions 
required  the  stimnltis  of  the  present  seaaation,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  connected  with  any  notion  of  the  character  of  the  object 
as  food;  at  any  rate,  there  waa  no  manifestation  of  the  existence  of 
Any  BTich  notion  or  idea,  for  she  displayed  no  duire 
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in  the  absence  of  tlie  objects,  evea  when  abe  miist  liave  been  oon* 
eciouje  of  tbe  uneaay  eensationa  of  hunger  and  thirst* — The  Tory 
limited  nature  of  her  faculties,  and  the  uuiomaik  life  sbe  waa  leading, 
appear  further  evident  from  the  following  particulara*  One  of  her 
first  acta  on  recoToring  from  the  fit,  had  been  to  busy  herself  ia 
pickiDg  the  bed-clothes ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  be 
dressed,  ahe  continued  the  habit  by  inceaaantly  pickiag  some  portion 
of  her  dress.  She  seemed  to  want  an  occupation  for  hor  fingers,  and 
accordingly  part  of  an  old  straw  bonnet  was  given  to  her,  which  she 
puUed  into  pieces  of  great  miuutonosa :  ahe  was  afterwards  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  roses;  she  picked  ofT  the  loaves^  and  then  tore 
them  into  the  smallest  particles  imaginable.  A  few  days  subsoqueutly* 
she  began  forming  upon  the  table,  out  of  these  minute  particles,  rude 
figures  of  rosee  and  other  oommon  gardon-flowora ;  ahe  hod  neTor 
reoeived  any  instructions  in  drawing.  Eosee  not  being  so  plentiful 
in  London,  waste  paper  and  a  pair  of  scissors  were  put  into  her 
hands ;  and  for  some  days  she  found  an  occupation  in  cutting  the 
paper  into  shreds ;  after  a  time  these  cuttings  assumed  rude 
figures  and  shapes,  and  more  particularly  the  shapes  uaad  in 
patdiwork.  At  length  she  was  suppUod  with  proper  materiak 
for  patchwork;  and  after  some  initiatory  instruction^  she  took 
to  her  needle  and  to  this  emplo3^ent  in  good  earnest.  She  now 
laboured  incessantly  at  patchwork  from  morning  till  night,  and  cm 
Sundays  and  week-days,  for  she  knew  no  diOerence  of  days ;  ner 
could  she  bo  made  to  comprebGnd  the  diflerenoe.  She  had  no  remem- 
brance from  day  to  day  of  what  she  liad  been  doing  on  the  previoua 
day,  and  so  every  morning  commenced  dt  «oro.  Whatever  ahe 
began,  that  she  continued  to  work  at  while  daylight  lasted ;  mani- 
festing no  uneasiness  for  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  taking  not  tK^ 
elightest  heed  of  an^^thing  which  waa  going  on  around  hor,  but 
intent  only  on  her  patchwork.  She  gradually  began,  like  a  child,  to 
register  ideas  and  acquire  experionco.  This  was  first  shown  in 
connexion  with  her  manual  occupation.  From  patchwork,  after 
haying  exhausted  all  thQ  materials  within  her  reach,  she  was  led  to 
the  higher  art  of  worsted- work,  by  which  her  attention  waa  aoon 
engroaaed  as  constantly  aa  it  had  before  been  by  her  humblco:  employ* 
meat.  She  waa  delighted  with  the  colours  and  the  floweTa  upon  tlie 
Tsm  that  were  bnraght  to  her,  and  seemed  to  derive 
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enjoyment  from  tt©  haiinony  of  coloura;  nor  did  sli©  conceftl  lier 
want  of  respect  towards  any  flpocimeii  of  work  that  waa  placed 
belbro  her,  hut  immediately  threw  it  aaide  if  the  arrangement  dia- 
plea&ed  her.  She  still  had  no  recoOection  from  day  to  day  of  what 
ebo  had  done,  and  every  morning;  hogan  something  new,  unless  her 
un&nished  work  waa  placed  hefore  her;  and  after  imitating  the 
patterns  of  others,  she  began  devising  some  of  her  own* 

The  first  i tieeui  derived  from  her  former  experience,  that  seemed  to 
be  awakened  within  her,  were  connected  with  two  subjects  which  had 
naturally  made  a  strong  impression  upon  her  ;  namely,  her  fall  into 
the  river,  and  a  love- affair.  It  will  bo  obvious  that  her  pleasure  in 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  patterns,  the  harmony  of  colours, 
&c.,  was  at  first  simply  itnmrial ;  but  she  gradually  took  an  interest 
in  looking  at  pictures  or  prints,  more  especially  of  flowers,  trees,  and 
animals.  When,  however,  she  was  shown  a  landscape  in  which  there 
was  a  river ^  or  the  view  of  a  troubled  sea,  she  became  intensely 
excited  and  violently  agitated ;  and  one  of  her  fits  of  spasmo^o 
rigidity  and  insensibility  immediately  followed.  If  the  picture  were 
removed  before  the  paroxysm  had  subsided,  she  manifested  no  recol- 
lection of  what  had  taken  place;  but  so  great  was  her  ieeUog  of 
dread  or  fright  associated  with  water,  that  the  mere  sight  of  it  in 
motion,  its  mere  running  from  ono  vessel  to  another^  made  her 
shudder  and  tremble ;  and  in  the  act  of  washing  her  hands^  they  were 
merely  placed  in  water.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  simple 
ideiOA  were  now  being  formed  ;  for  whilst  the  actual  eight  or  contact 
of  moving  water  excited  them  by  the  direct  Sensorial  channel,  the 
sight  of  a  picture  containing  a  river  or  water  in  movement  could  only 
do  so  by  giving  rise  to  the  not  ton  of  water, — From  an  early  stage  of 
her  illness,  she  had  derived  obvious  pleasure  from  the  proximity  of  a 
young  man  to  whom  she  had  been  attached ;  he  was  evidently  an 
object  of  interest  when  nothing  else  would  rouse  her ;  and  nothing 
seemed  to  give  hor  so  much  pleasure  as  his  presence.  He  came  regu* 
larly  every  evening  to  see  her,  and  she  as  regularly  looked  for  his 
coming.  At  a  time  when  she  did  not  remember  from  one  hour  to 
another  what  she  was  doing,  she  would  look  anxiously  for  the  open* 
ing  of  the  door  about  the  time  ho  was  accustomed  to  pay  her  a  visit ; 
and  if  he  came  not,  she  was  fidget ty  and  fretful  throughout  the 
evening.     When  by  her  removal  into  the  country  she  lost  eight  of 


him  for  some  time,  she  became  tmhappj  and  initablo,  mamfeeted  no 
pleasure  in  anything,  and  suffered  very  frequently  from  fits  of 
Bpasmodio  rigidity  and  insensibility*  When,  on  the  other  hand,  h» 
remained  constantly  near  her,  she  improY&d  in  bodily  health,  eiady 
aasociattons  were  gradually  awakened,  and  her  Intellectual  powder* 
and  memory  of  words  progress! voly  roturned. — We  here  laee  Terr 
clearly  the  oompoeite  nature  of  the  Emotion  of  Affection.  At  first* 
there  was  simple  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  her  lover»  excited  by 
the  gratification  which  the  impress  of  former  associations  had  eoD- 
nected  with  the  sensation.  Afterwards,  howerer,  it  was  evident  tlittt 
the  pleasure  became  connected  with  the  idea;  she  thought  of  htm 
when  absent,  expected  his  return  (eTeu  showing  a  power  of  measmiiig 
time,  when  she  had  no  memory  for  anything  else),  and  manifested 
discomfort  if  he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Here  we  see  the  tnm 
Mnwiion,  namelyi  the  association  of  pleasure  with  the  iWm ;  and  th» 
manner  in  which  the  desire  would  spring  out  of  it.  The  desire,  in 
her  then  condition,  would  be  inoperative  in  causing  voluntary  more* 
ment  for  its  gratiEcation ;  simply  because  there  was  no  InteUeet  for 
it  to  act  upon. 

Her  Mental  powers,  however^  were  gradually  returning.  She  took 
greater  heed  of  the  objects  by  which  she  was  surrounded  ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  seeing  her  mothor  in  a  state  of  exoessiye  agitation  ^nd 
grief,  she  became  excited  herself,  and  in  the  emotional  excitement  of 
the  moment  suddenly  ejaculated,  with  some  hesitation,  *' What's  the 
matter  ?  **  From  this  time  she  began  to  articulate  a  few  words ;  but 
she  neither  called  persons  nor  things  by  their  right  names.  The 
pronoun  "  this  *'  was  her  favourite  word  *,  and  it  was  applied  alike  to 
every  individual  object,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  first  objects 
which  she  called  by  their  right  names  were  wild  flowers,  for  which 
she  had  shown  quite  a  passion  when  a  child  ;  and  it  is  remarkabls, 
that  her  interest  in  these  and  her  recollection  of  their  names  shoold 
have  manifested  itself,  at  a  time  when  she  exhibited  not  the  least 
recollection  of  the  *'  old  familiar  firieuds  and  places^*  of  her  duM- 
hood.  As  her  Intellect  gradually  expanded,  and  her  idesu  beesme 
more  numeroos  and  definite,  they  manifested  themselves  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  emctums ;  that  is,  the  chief  indications  of  them  wen* 
through  the  signs  of  Emotional  excitement.  These  last  were  &»- 
quently  exhibited  in  the  attacks  of   iuaensibiiity  and    spesmodio 
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rigidity,  wHcli  came  on  at  the  sliglitest  alarm.  It  ia  wortii  remarking 
that  similar  attacks,  tbjoughout  this  period^  were  apt  to  recur 
three  or  four  timea  a  day,  -when  her  eyes  had  been  long  directed 
intently  upon  her  work ;  which  aflfords 'another  proof  how  closely  the 
Emotional  cause  of  them  must  have  been  akin  to  the  influenoe  of 
Sensory  impressions,  the  ejects  of  the  two  being  precisely  the  same. 
The  mode  of  recovery  of  this  patient  was  quite  as  remarkable  as 
anything  in  her  history.  Her  health  and  bodily  strength  seemed 
completely  re-established,  her  yocabiilary  was  being  extended,  aiid 
her  mental  capacity  was  improving;  when  she  became  aware  that 
her  lover  was  paying  attention  to  another  woman.  TKiM  idea  imme- 
diately and  very  naturally  excited  the  Emotion  of  jealousy  ;  which, 
if  we  analyse  it,  will  appear  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  painful  feeUng 
connected  with  the  idea  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  object  beloved.  On 
one  occasion  this  feeling  was  ao  strongly  exoifced^  that  she  fell  down 
in  a  fit  of  insensibility,  which  resembled  her  first  attack  in  duration 
and  severity.  Thia,  however,  proved  sanatory;  When  the  iaaenflibi- 
lity  passed  o^T,  she  was  no  longer  epell-bound*  The  veil  of  obliviou 
was  withdrawn ;  and,  as  if  awakening  from  a  sleep  of  twelve  months' 
duration,  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  her  grandfather,  grand- 
mother, and  their  familiar  friends  and  acquaintances,  in  the  old  house 
at  Shoreham.  Skf  awoke  in  the  postession  of  her  natural  facuHie^  and 
former  knowledge;  hut  without  the  ilijMeti  rimembrarice  of  anything 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  ifear^s  interval^  from  the  invasion  of  the 
first  fit  up  fo  the  present  timSn  She  spoke,  but  she  heard  not ;  she  was 
still  deaf,  but  being  able  to  read  and  write  as  formerly,  she  was  no 
longer  cut  otf  from  communication  with  others.  From  this  time  she 
rapidly  improved,  but  for  some  time  continued  deaf.  Bhe  soon  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  motion  of  the  lips  what  her  mother  said ; 
they  conversed  with  facility  and  quickness  together,  but  she  did  not 
tinderstaad  the  language  of  the  lips  of  a  stranger.  She  was  completely 
unaware  of  the  change  in  her  lover*s  affections,  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  state  of  **  second  consciousness ;"  and  a  painful  explana- 
tion was  necessary.  This,  however,  she  bore  very  well ;  and  she  has 
since  recovered  her  previous  bodily  and  mental  health. 


369«  It  is  clear  from  what  has  preceded,  that  Memory  is  essentially 
an  automatic  form  of  Mental  activity.   By  far  the  larger  part  of  ou* 
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I'sychiail  operations  depend  on  the  qieclmiiism  by  which 
utiitcs  of  cotiBoiouBness  spontaneoKslt^  reproduce  tbeniselTes  :  lal 
while  the  iletaphjaician  acoonnts  for  this  reproduction  oo  tft* 
pnncii>lo  of  "  aBSodation  of  ideas/*  the  Physiologist  hoJdb 
tlmt  in  the  formation  of  such  associations,  certain  mo^fic»> 
ttons  took  place  in  the  organization  of  the  Bmin,  which  detemuiit 
ittt  mode  of  responding  to  Buhscqnent  snggestionB ;  so  that^  under 
the  stimulus  of  uew  impressions  either  from  without  or  from  within, 
the  long-dormant  "traces**  of  former  mental  states  are  caoae^  t^ 
reproduce  tbemselves  as  Ideas  and  Feelings. — But  while  tiiii 
faculty  is  e^sentialli/  automatic,  it  is  one  which  is  peculiarly  capftliit 
of  being  guided  and  disciplined  by  the  Will ;  and  as  thei«  m 
uo  part  of  our  Mental  action,  in  which  what  the  WiU  tarn 
and  what  it  cmuwt  do  is  more  clearly  distinguishable,  it  will  bt 
worth  while  to  dwell  somewhat  particularly  on  the  subject. 

370.  The  act  of  Recailection  is  the  Volitional  exercise  of  the  Aoto- 
matio  power  of  "  reproduction/'  which  we  put  in  practice  whenei^r 
wo  trt/  to  remcnihtr  something  that  does  not  spontaneously  pjreiflol 
itself  when  wanted ;  our  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted,  whidi 
dlrectfl  the  action  of  the  Will  (§  324),  extending  only  to  the  eoQ^ 
viction  that  we  have  Qnc€  known  it,  and  that  the  desiderated  Idea 
would  be  found  hid  away  somewhere  in  the  receesee  of  our  minds^  if 
we  could  only  tell  in  what  direction  to  look  for  it.  This  conyiction 
im:^  be  derived  from  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case  : — lis  when 
we  meet  a  man  whose  fme  is  perfectly  fkmiUor  to  ua,  and  with 
whom  we  feel  sure  that  we  have  been  in  p^ional  communication 
on  some  previous  occasion,  but  whose  name  we  forget  \  or  whenv  >** 
speaking  a  foreign  language,  the  word  or  phrase  that  would  expran 
our  thought  does  not  occur  to  us,  although  we  know  th^t  W6  wiim$ 
have  not  only  have  once  learned  it,  but  also  rttained  it  ia  our 
minds.  Or  it  may  be  impressed  on  us  by  the  assurance  of  others 
that  a  certain  communiciUion  has  been  made  to  U£,  of  which  we 
haye  e&Urely  lost  the  remembranco* 
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371.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  positively  afitaned  that  \ve 
cannot  call  up  any  Idea  by  a  direct  exertion  of  Volition ;  for  it  is 
as  necessary  a  condition  of  the  operation  of  the  Will  on  the  Brain, 
as  it  18  of  its  action  on  the  Muscles,  that  we  should  have  before 
our  consciousness  the  idea  of  what  is  willed ;  and  if  we  have  got 
this  already,  it  cannot  be  what  we  want.  How,  then,  do  we  "  call 
to  mind  "  an  idea,  of  which  all  that  we  know  is,  that  it  represents 
a  $omething  which  has  at  some  former  time  been  an  object  of 
consciousness  ? 

372.  The  process  really  consists  in  the  fixation  of  the  Attention 
upon  one  or  more  of  the  ideas  already  present  to  the  mind,  which  may 
directly  recall,  by  suggestion,  that  which  is  desiderated ;  the  very 
act  of  thus  attending  to  a  particular  idea  serving  not  only  to 
intensify  the  idea  itself,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  associations  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  others.  There  are  certain  ideas  so 
familiar  to  us,  that  they  seem  necessarily  to  recur  upon  the 
slightest  propipting  of  suggestion ;  yet  even  with  regard  to  these, 
the  volitional  Kecollection  at  any  particular  time  involves  the 
process  just  described.  Thus  if  a  man  be  asked  his  own  name,  he 
usually  finds  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  proper  answer ;  because  it 
only  requires  that  his  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  idea 
involved  in  the  words  "  my  name,"  to  suggest  the  words  of  which 
that  name  may  consist.  But  if  the  individual  should  be  in  that 
state  of  "  absence  of  mind,"  which  really  consists  in  the  fixation  of 
the  attention  upon  some  internal  train  of  thought  (§  US),  he  may 
not  be  able  on  a  sudden  to  transfer  his  attention  to  the  new  idea 
that  is  forced  upon  his  consciousness  ab  extemo ;  and  may  thus 
hesitate  and  bungle,  before  he  la  able  to  answer  the  question  witb 
positiveness. — So,  again,  it  sometimes  happens  in  old  age,  that 
men  fail  to  recollect  their  own  names^  or  the  names  of  persons 
most  familiar  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  weakening  of  the 
bond  of  direct  association ;  and  they  then  only  recall  it  by  the 
operation  to  be  presently  described.    And  in  those  abnormal  states 
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of  minil,  in  which  the  power  of  Volitlonally  directing  the  ciureiit 
of  thought  is  for  a  time  suspended,  tbo  iudividiial  caunot  recall 
either  his  own  name  or  any  other  most  famihar  idea,  if  **|k»- 
sessed"  with  the  coQTiction  that  such  recollection  is  impoesible 
(§  462). 

373.  But  supposing  that — the  Mind  being  in  full  possession  of  iti 
ordinary  powers — the  desiderated  idea  does  not  at  once 
recur  suggestively,  on  the  direction  of  I  he  attention  to  some  idea 
already  present  to  our  consciousnesa  :  we  then  apply  the  satne 
process  to  other  ideas  which  successively  come  hefore  us,  selecting 
those  wbich  we  recognize  as  most  likely  to  suggest  that  which  we 
require,  and  following  out  one  traio  of  thought  after  another,  in  the 
directions  which  we  deem  most  suitable  ;  until  we  either  succeed 
in  fiuding  the  idea  of  which  we  are  in  search,  or  give-up  the  pursuit 
as  hopeless.  Thus  a  man  who  i^  making  up  his  accounts,  and  finds 
that  ho  has  expended  a  sum  in  a  mode  which  he  cannot  recollect,  seta 
himself  to  consider  what  busineaa  he  has  done,  where  he  has  reoentlj 
been,  what  shops  he  may  have  entered,  aud  so  on.  Or  when  ft 
man  meets  another  whom  he  recognizes  as  an  acquaintance  without 
remembering  his  name,  he  ruiia  over  a  number  of  names  (one  being 
suggested  by  another,  when  tbe  attention  is  directed  to  them)v  in 
hopes  that  some  one  of  these  may  prove  to  be  that  which  will 
furnish  the  clue  to  the  one  he  baa  forgotten  ;  or  he  thinks  of  the 
place  in  which  he  may  have  previously  seen  him,  this  being  recalled 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  the  association  suggested  by  the  sight  of 
his  face  and  figure,  or  by  the  Bound  of  his  voice,  or  by  bis 
personality  altogether  ;  or  he  endeavours  to  retrace  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  he  last  met  with  him,  the  persons  amongst  whoon 
'  he  then  waa,  or  the  actions  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  tliat  aome 
I  one  or  other  of  these  Tarioua  aaaociations  may  suggest  the 
)  desiderated  name.  Or,  when  a  man  tries  to  retrace  some  "  train  of 
thought"'  which  has  formerly  passed  through  his  mind,  but  of 
which  he  only  remembers  that  the  tuh/eH  of  it  hid  been  befora 
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him,  be  may  often  recover  it  by  following  it  out  (as  it  were)  from 
the  original  starting-point;  when  the  whole,  with  its  conclusion) 
will  often  flash  into  the  mind  at  once. 

Thus,  the  Writer  well  reooUects  that,  when  going  to  register  the 
birth  of  one  of  his  own  children,  he  found,  when  approaching  the  Office, 
that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  intended  name,  which  had  been 
decided  on  after  a  considerable  amount  of  domestic  discussion ;  and  only 
brought  it  to  his  remembrance  by  "trying  back"  oyer  the  reasons 
which  had  determined  the  one  finally  selected. 

374.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  essentially  auUmuUic 
nature  of  the  process,  than  the  fact  familiar  to  every  one,  that  when 
we  have  been  striving  by  all  the  means  at  our  command  to  recover  a 
lost  idea — as,  for  example,  to  remember  where  we  have  put  away 
an  important  paper — and  have  abandoned  the  effort  as  hopeless, 
it  "  comes  into  our  heads"  some  time  afterwards,  under  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  we  have  started,  by 
our  volitional  effort,  a  train  of  Cerebral  mechanism,  which 
unconscumsly  evolves  a  result  that  is  then  brought  to  our  con- 
sciousness by  being  transmitted  to  the  Sensorium.  This  subjects 
however,  will  be  betticr  discussed  hereafter,  in  connection  with 
other  phenomena  of  "Unconscious  Cerebration"  (§§  419 — 423). 
— The  automatic  action  of  Memory,  as  contrasted  with  its 
volitional  exercise,  is  further  shown  by  its  activity  in  the  states  of 
Dreaming,  Somnambulism,  Intoxication,  Delirium,  and  Insanity ; 
in  which  the  directing  power  of  the  Will  is  suspended,  while 
the  Automatic  power  of  the  Brain  is  in  full  play.  (See  Chaps. 
XV.— XVII.) 

375.  But  while  the  faculty  of  Memory  immediately  depends 
upon  a  mechanism  over  the  working  of  which  the  Will  has  only 
an  indirect  control,  the  culture  and  discipline  by  which  that 
mechanism  is  shaped  and  directed  is  essentially  Volitional.  And 
since  all  acquirement  of  knowledge  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
on  our  recording  power,  and,  in  the  second,  on  our  power  oi finding 


what  has  been  stored-away  (bo  to  speak)  in  our  **  Hecotd-office^** 
the  culture  of  an  excrd  and  rendjf  Memory  is  one  of  the  moet  im- 
portant parta  of  Intollectiial  Education.* — Now  the  reoording 
power  mainly  depends  upon  the  degree  of  Attention  we  give, 
whether  automatically  or  volitionally  (§  118),  to  the  idea  to  be 
remembered ;  and  this  will  depend,  for  the  raost  part,  upon  the 
degree  of  attraction  it  has  for  us.  Thus  a  person  who  is  fond  of 
any  particular  study,  wtU  generally  have  a  better  memory  for  the 
ideas  which  come  before  him  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  than  for  thoee 
belongiog  to  any  other  subject ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever determinately  a  student  may  labour  to  acr^uire  some  bnuicli 
of  knowledge  for  which  he  has  no  natural  aptitude,  he  finds  that  it 
is  not  only  much  more  difficult  to  keep  his  Attention  fixed  upon  it, 
but  that  a  more  close  and  prolonged  fixation  is  required  to  ust* 
print  it  on  his  Memory, — The  reproducing  power,  again,  altogether 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  AssociatioDs  by  which  the  new  idea 
has  been  linked- on  to  other  ideas  which  have  been  previotuljr 
recorded,  and  which  enter  into  our  habitual  current  of  thoughts 
Some  aBBOCtationa  are  loc<tl  or  a^^cidtnial^  forming  themselTos, 
inatead  of  being  formed  at  any  bidding  of  our  own  ;  over  these  we 
\aTe  very  little  controL  But  those  which  are  most  useful  to  us  m 
Jhe  acquirement  of  Knowledge,  and  over  the  formation  of  which  wo 
have  the  most  power,  may  be  distinguished  as  rational;  being 
based  on  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  ideas  themselvee^  the 
perception  of  which  gives  to  the  new  idea  a  definite  place  tn  our 
fabric  of  thought  (§  321).  This  is  the  kind  of  Memory  which  it  is 
most  desirable  to  cultivate  to  volitional  attention ;  since  it  tends  to 
bring-up  the  ideas  we  have  previously  acquired,  whenever  we  have 
special  occasion  to  reproduce  them.  A  merely  verbal  momoij  otti 
scarcely  be  said  to  give  us  knowledge;  it  merely  supphes  us  with 
the  symbols  by  which  knowledge  can  be  acquired  (§  498), 

*  Thli  tabject  is  treated  Mrith  ^reat  prnrtical  nbUity  ia  Dr. 
**  Inqturies  coiie«niing  the  iDtcUoctiiAl  Powon.*' 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF     OOMMON     8EN8B. 

376.  The  term  "Common  Sense"  Las  been  used  in  a  vast  Tariety 
of  acceptations,  of  which  a  most  learned  collection  will  be  found  in 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  supplemental  note  to  Br.  Reid's  Essaj; 
but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  use  that  of  Dr.  Beid  himself 
who  says  that  the  office  of  Conmion  Sense,  or  th^  ''  first  degree  of 
reason,"  is  to  "  judge  of  things  self-evident,"  as  contrasted  with 
the  office  of  "the  second  degree  of  reason"  (or  Ratiocination), 
which  is  "to  draw  conclusions  that  are  not  self-evident  from 
those  that  are.'* — The  distinction  between  "  Common  Sense,"  and 
"Ratiocination"  or  the  "discursive  power,"  is  regarded  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  as  equivalent  to  that  which  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers meant  to  indicate  by  the  terms  vovs  and  dMSvoia ;  and  our 
colloquial  use  of  the  former,  as  corresponding  to  that' cultivated 
Common  Sense  which  is  often  distinguished  as  "good  sense,"  is 
thereby  justified. — There  are,  however,  two  principal  forms  of  this 
capacity,  which  it  is  desirable  clearly  to  distinguish. 

377.  The  first  is  what  the  philosopher  means  by  Conmion  Sense, 
when  he  attributes  to  it  the  formation  of  those  original  convictions 
or  idtimate  beliefs,  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  simpler  elements, 
and  which  are  accepted  by  every  normally-constituted  human 
being  as  direct  cognitions  of  his  own  mental  states  (§  199).  It 
might,  indeed,  be  maintained  that  this  "  necessaiy  "  acceptance  of 
propositions  which  only  need  to  be  intelligibly  stated  to  command 
unhesitating  and  imiversal  assent,  cannot  be  rightly  termed  an  act 
of  judgment.  But  just  as  Sense-perceptions,  which  axe  intuitive  in 
the  lower  Animals,  have  to  be  acquired  in  Man  by  a  process  of 
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self-education  in  the  earliest  stages,  in  which  acts  of  judgment 
1  are  contiQuallj  called-for  (§5  IGO — \%i),  so  may  we  regard  the 
^ autocratic  dcHverauces  of  the  univerml  Common  Sense  of  Mankind 
us  really  haring,  in  the  first  instance,  the  clianicters  of  true 
judgments,  each  eipressing  the  general  resttltmit  of  nnifonn 
experience, — which  raaj  be  partly  that  of  the  Individual,  and 
partly  that  of  tlie  Haee  emhodicd  in  the  Constitution  of  each 
member  of  it  (§§  201,  202). 

378,  The  second  or  popular  acceptation  of  the  term  Common 
I  Sense,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  an  attribute  which  judges  of 

tilings  whose  self-evidence  is  not  equally  apparent  to  erery 
indiTidual,  but  presents  itself  to  difTerent  individuals  in  very 
different  degrees,  according  in  part  to  the  original  constitution  cjf 
each,  and  in  part  to  the  range  of  his  experience  and  the  d^ree  in 
which  he  has  profited  by  it.  This  is  the  form  of  Common  Sense 
by  which  we  are  mainly  guided  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  :  but 

[Inasmueh  as  we  no  longer  find  its  deliTeranees  in  uniform  ao- 
Gordanee,  but  encounter  continual  divergences  of  judgment  as  to 
what  things  are  "self evident,' '—some  Iwing  so  to  A  whilst  they 

I  are  not  so  to  B,  and  others  being  self-evident  to  B  which  are  not 
so  to  A, — it  cannot  be  trusted  as  an  autocratic  or  infallible 
authority.  And  yet,  as  Dr  Reid  truly  says,  "  disputes  very  often 
terminate  in  an  appeal  to  common  sense;'*  this  being  especially 
the  case,  when  to  doubt  its  judgment  would  be  ridiculous. 

379.  If  the  view  here  taken  be  correct,  these  two  forma — which 
may  be  designated  respectively  as  elementary  and  as  ordinary  Com- 
m(m  Sense — have  fundamentally  the  same  basis;  and  we  may  Anther 
connect  with  them  as  having  a  similar  f^enem^  those  ipecial  tbntDB 
of  Common  Sense,  which  are  the  attribute  of  such  as  hare  applied 
themselves  in  a  Scientific  spirit  to  any  particular  course  of  inquiry, 
— things  coming  to  be  perfectly  "self-evident"  to  men  of  such 
special  culture,  which  ordinary  men,  or  men  whose  special  eulttire 
baa  lain  in  a  different  direction,  do  not  apprehend  a^  such. 
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380.  The  judgment  of  Common  Sense  as  to  any  ''  self-evident " 
truth,  may  be  defined  as  tlie  immediate  or  instinctive  response  that  is 
given  (in  Psjchological  language)  by  the  automatic  action  of  the 
mind,  or  (in  Physiological  language),  by  the  reflex  action  of  the 
brain,  to  any  question  which  can  be  answered  by  such  a  direct 
appeaL  The  nature  and  value  of  that  response  will  depend  upon 
the  acquired  condition  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  brain,  at  the  time  it 
is  given ;  that  condition  being  the  general  resultant  of  the  whole 
Psychical  activity  of  the  individual  The  particular  form  of  that 
activity  is  determined,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Jirst  place,  by  his 
original  constitution ;  secondli/,  by  the  influences  which  have  been 
early  brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  without ;  and  thirdly,  by  his 
own  power  of  self-direction.  And  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
elementary  form  of  Common  Sense  depends  mainly  upon  the  first 
of  these  factors,  its  ordinary  form  chiefly  arises  out  of  the  first 
and  second,  and  its  special  forms  almost  exclusively  out  of  the 
third; — the  response  being  given,  in  each  case,  by  a  nervous 
mechanism,  in  the  organization  of  which  the  generalized  results  of 
the  past  experiences  of  consciousness  (whether  of  the  race  or  of 
the  individual)  have  become  embodied. — This  doctrine  may  be 
made  more  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  been  acciistomed  to 
look  at  questions  of  this  kind  from  the  Physiological  point  of  view, 
by  reverting  to  what  has  been  shown  as  to  the  Sense-perceptions 
and  the  Instinctive  movements  dependent  upon  them  (Chap.  Y.)  ; 
the  capacity  for  each  of  these  forms  of  activity,  like  that  for 
"judging  of  things  self-evident,"  being  acquired  by  the  action  of 
experience  on  the  original  constitution. 

381.  The  parallel  between  the  Cerebral  action  which  furnishes 
the  mechanism  of  thought  now  tmder  consideration,  and 
the  action  of  the  Sensori-motor  apparatus  which  furnishes  the 
mechanism  of  sense  and  motion,  is  extremely  close.  We  have 
seen  that  there  are  certain  Sense-perceptions,  which,  although  not 
absolutely  intuitive,  very  early  come  to  possess — in  every  normally 


oonfltituted  Human  beiiig^tbe  immedlateness  and  perfectioQ  of 
those  corresponding  perceptions  which  are  iniultlTe  in  the  lower 
animals  (§  161) ;  and  tliat  with  these  are  aasociated  certain  rettpoo- 
deut  motioiLs,  which,  though  acquired  hy  practice  in  the  first  in* 
fitance,  ultimately  come  to  be  performed  as  by  a  "second  nature.** 
Certain  of  these  motiona,  such  as  walking^erect^  are  unirersaUy 
acquired',  and  thus  obviouslj  come  to  be  the  eipreasions  of  Uus 
original  endowments  of  the  mechanism,  trained  by  an  experienee  veiT  I 
similar  in  the  imifomiity  of  its  character  to  tliat  which  educatc« 
the  elementary  fonn  of  Common  Sense.  For  it  must  be  clear  ta 
any  one  who  compares  the  erect  progression  of  a  cliild  who  hi 
just  learned  to  walk,  with  that  of  a  "dancing  dog*'  or  eren  of  a 
chimpanzee,  that  while  experience  makes  its  acquirement  possible 
in  each  case,  only  im  orguuism  which  k  at  the  same  time  stmotil* 
rally  adapted  for  erect  progression,  and  possessed  of  a  special  to^or- 
ciinatifif/  faculty,  can  turn  such  experience  to  full  account  (§  192). 
The  balancing  the  body  in  the  erect  position  at  starting,  the  mainlo- 
nance  of  that  balance  by  a  new  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  gmvUy 
as  the  base  of  support  is  shifted  from  side  to  side  and  from  behlxid 
forwards,  and  the  alternate  lifting  and  advance  of  the  legs,  inrolw 
the  harmonio^is  co-operation  of  almost  all  the  muscles  in  the  body. 
Although  this  eo-operatton  is  brought  about  in  the  fiint  instaaea 
by  the  purposive  direction  of  oiu-  efforts  towards  a  ^ven  end^ 
tmder  the  guidance  of  our  visual  and  muscular  sensation^  jat 
when  we  have  once  learned  to  walk  erect,  we  ilnd  oui^elvos  Mit 
to  uuiintain  our  balance  without  any  exertion  of  which  wo  aiv 
conscious ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  this  ]iiofa> 
ment  being  that  a  certain  ttimului  (volitional,  or  some  other)  shall 
call  the  mechanism  into  activity. — ^But  further,  we  have  seen  thai 
ipeeial  powers  of  Sense-perception  can  be  acquired  by  the  habitaal 
direction  of  the  attention  to  particular  classes  of  objecia;  and 
that  special  movements  come  to  be  the  secondarU^f  automeitk  eiprn» 
sions  of  them  (|  193).     How  nearly  related  Uioae  ars  to  the  ftmti^ 
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ing,  we  may  assure  ourselves  by  attending  to  the  prooess  by  which 
an  adult  learns  to  walk  on  a  narrow  base,  such  as  a  rope  or  the 
edge  of  a  plank.  For  the  co-ordinating  action  has  here  to  be  gone 
through  afresh  under  altered  and  more  special  conditions,  so  as  to 
give  a  greater  development  to  the  balancing  power ;  yet  when  this 
has  been  fully  acquired,  it  is  exerted  automatically  with  such  an 
immediateness  and  perfection,  that  a  Blondin  can  cross  Niagara  on 
his  rope  with  no  more  danger  of  falling  into  the  toirent  beneath, 
than  any  ordinary  man  wotdd  experience  if  walking  without  side- 
rails  along  the  broad  platform  of  the  suspension-bridge  which 
spans  it  Now  since  in  those  cases  in  which  Man  (icquire%  po'^ers 
that  are  original  or  intuitive  in  the  lower  animals,  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  for  believing  that  a  mechanism  forms  itself  in  him 
which  is  equivalent  to  that  congenitally  possessed  by  them,  we  seem 
fully  justified  in  the  belief  that  in  those  more  i^>ecial  forms  of 
activity  which  are  the  result  of  prolonged  "  training,"  the  Sensori- 
motor apparatus  grotoa-to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exer- 
cised, so  as  to  become  fit  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
mandate  it  receives  (§  194)  :  it  being  often  found  to  act  not  only 
without  intelligent  direction,  but  without  any  consciousness  of 
exertion,  in  immediate  response  to  some  particular  kind  of  stimu- 
lus,— just  as  an  Automaton  that  executes  one  motion  when  a 
certain  spring  is  touched,  will  execute  a  very  different  one  when 
set  going  in  some  other  way. 

382.  There  is  strong  analogical  ground,  then,  for  the  belief  that 
the  higher  part  of  the  Nervous  mechanism  which  is  concerned  in 
Psychical  action,  will  follow  the  same  law ;  embodying  the  gene 
ralizcd  result  of  its  experiences,  so  as  to  become  able  to  evolve,  by 
a  direct  response,  a  result  of  which  the  attainment  originally 
required  the  intervention  of  the  conscious  mind  at  several  inter- 
mediate stages  of  the  process.  What  there  is  strong  ground  for 
believing  in  regard  to  the  perceptional  consciousness,  may  fairly 
be  extended  to  the  ideational^  which  is  so  intimately  related  to  it» 
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that  it  may  l»e  eaid  to  be  only  a  higher  deyelopment  of  the  samo 
form  of  Psychical  activity,  Aud  thiia  our  Intellectual  conyictiofO  of 
the  existence  of  the  external  world  (for  example)  would  be  deriTed 
from  the  effect  prcduced  upon  our  original  constitution  by  the 
autoTTiatic  generalization  of  a  muliitmh  of  separate  experience;  tlie 
resultant  of  this  generalization  having  probably  Ij^en  embodied  in 
the  Nervous  mecbaniam,  long  before  the  Intelligence  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  cognosce  the  iJm  which  mentally  represents  it.  Thm 
conviction,  however,  that  those  other  "  first  truths "  of  a  purely 
Intellectual  character  (§  199),  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes 
the  elementary  Common  Sense  of  the  Philoaopher,  are  not  only  true 
within  the  range  of  actual  experience,  but  mmt  be  univtrmlly  true, 
is  one  which  requires  not  only  a  more  advanced  stage  of  Intel- 
lectual development  for  its  formation^  but  a  Mental  fabric  specuUfy 
prepared  for  its  reception.  And  the  imhesitating  adoption  of  ftay 
proposition  as  **  self-evident,'*  which  thus  distinctly  transoends  the 
experience  of  the  Individual,  implies  a  congenital  tendency  to  that 
mode  of  thought,  which  belongs  to  the  constitution  of  the 
(§  201). 

383.  The  like  view  may  bo  extended  to  that  acquired  aptii 
"  for  judging  of  things  self-evident,'*  here  designated  as  ortUmtff 
Common  Sense;  the  deliverances  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
based  on  the  aggregate  of  our  past  experiences,  which  have  ranged 
themselves  in  the  unconscious  depths  of  our  Intellectual  nature  by 
a  process  of  automatic  eo-ordinatioui  and  have  become  embodied 
In  our  Cerebral  organization.  We  often  £n^  It  strongly  manifesttd 
l)y  persons  of  very  limited  acquirements,  who  are  said  to  have  a 
**fund  of  native  good  sense."  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  meet 
with  a  singular  want  of  it  in  persons  of  great  learnings  vbcM 
judgments  about  things  that  are  **  self-evident'*  to  men  of  ordinary 
capacity  are  obviously  tmtrustworihy.  And  if  we  examine  tnta 
the  nattnre  of  this  difference,  we  shall  find  it  to  lie  paitijr  in  IIm 
odgtnal  Constitution  of  the  individual,  and  partly  in  tbe  range  of 
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the  uncanscioiu  co-ordinating  action,  which  in  the  former  case  brings 
the  whole  experience  to  bear  upon  the  question,  whilst  the  decisions 
of  the  latter  are  based  upon  a  limited,  and  therefore  one-sided,  view 
of  it, — ^the  defect  of  judgment  being  due  either  to  an  original 
want  of  the  co-ordinating  power,  or  to  disuse  of  the  exercise  of  it 
through  the  limitation  of  the  attention  to  special  fields  of  study. 
It  may  often  be  noticed  that  Children  display  a  power  of  bringing 
"common  sense"  to  bear  upon  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  which 
seems  much  beyond  that  of  their  elders;  and  yet  a  yeiy  sensible 
child  will  often  grow  into  a  much  less  sensible  man.  Now  the 
reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  Child  perceives  the  application 
of  "self-evident"  considerations  to  the  case  at  issue,  without  being 
embarrassed  by  a  number  of  other  considerations  (perhaps  of  a 
trivial  or  conventional  nature)  which  distract  the  attention  and 
unduly  influence  the  judgment  of  the  adult.  And  the  deliverances 
of  a  child's  "  common  sense"  thus  often  resemble  those  of  the  old 
"Court  Fools'*  or  "Jesters,"  whose  function  seems  to  have  been  to 
speak  out  "  home  truths"  which  timid  courtiers  would  not  venture 
to  utter.  Moreover,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "  it  is  quite  possible 
for  minds  of  limited  power  to  manage  a  small  range  of  experience 
much  better  than  a  large,  to  get  confused  (as  it  were)  with  re- 
sources on  too  great  a  scale,  and  therefore  to  show  far  more 
Common  Sense  within  the  comparatively  limited  field  of  childish 
experience,  than  in  the  greater  world  of  society  or  public  life. 
This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  a  thing  often  seen, — ^how  very 
sagacious  people  instinctively  shrink  from  a  field  which  their  tact 
tells  them  is  too  large  for  them  to  manage,  and  keep  to  one  where 
they  are  really  supreme."     {Spectator,  Feb.  3,  1872.) 

384.  Now,  in  so  far  as  our  conscious  Mental  activity  is  under  the 
direction  of  our  Will,  we  can  improve  this  form  of  Common  Sense, 
as  to  both  its  range  and  the  trustworthiness  of  its  judgments,  by 
appropriate  training.  Such  training,  as  regards  the  purely  Intel- 
lectual aspect  of  Common  Sense,  will  consist  in  the  determinate 
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culture  of  the  habit  of  honestly  seeking  for  Truth,- 
prejudice,  setting  aside  self-interest,  Bearching  out  all  that  cay  t» 
uiged  o&  each  side  of  the  question  at  issue,  endesTouring  W  sa%[B 
to  erefj  &et  and  aigument  its  real  value,  and  then  wei^iing  tltf 
two  aggTQgatet  against  each  other  with  judicial  impartiality.  For 
in  proportion  to  the  steadiness  with  which  this  course  is  tofdm«% 
pursued,  must  be  its  effectiveness  in  shaping  the  mechanism  wlicst 
miUmiaiic  action  constitutes  the  "  unconscious  thinking,**  of  wliicli 
the  results  express  themselves  in  our  Common*Senae  judgments^ 


m 
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Such  was  eminently  the  habit  of  mind  of  Joseph  Hume ;  a 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  abuse  and  ridicule,  simply  because' 
honest  and  oonmsfeent  adTocacy  of  great  piindples  now  uniTomDf 
aoo^tod,  pUced  him  in  advance  of  his  time ;  but  who  in  private  life^ 
is  IIm  Wnter  has  been  informed  by  a  member  of  his  family,  was  so 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  judgment,  that  he  was  oontiniiany  t^ 
sorted  to  by  his  inends  for  advice.  Thia  was  readily  and  ox^idtly 
given,  and  was  almost  invariably  justified  by  the  event ;  but  he  could 
seldom  assign  reasons  for  his  conclufions.  All  he  would  say  wmSp 
*'  Such  is  my  opinion,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  have  axnred  al 
it'*  And  thus  his  judgments  wen  obvioQaly  the  ^MAimnmam  of  \m 
originally  strong  **  Common  Seoas,"  improved  by  the  diacipliiiA  of  Um 
detarminats  and  systematio  direction  of  his  conscious  t^iftlpT^g  to 
the  attainment  of  Truth,  the  reaction  of  which  on  his  automatio 
mechanism  imparted  to  its  operationa  the  like  tendency. 

385.  The  ordinary  Coamion  Sense  of  mankind,  disciplined  and 
«dilgod  by  appropriate  culture,  becomes  one  of  the  most  vilualilQ 
inrtraiiienta  of  Scientific  inquiry ;  affording  in  many  inrtmeea  IIm 
best^  azkd  sometimei  the  only,  btaia  Cor  a  imtkioal  ooDdnnon*  A 
typseal  case,  in  whicli  no  special  knowledge  is  required,  is  aSbidBd 
by  tlie  *'  flint  implements  **  of  the  Abbeville  aad  Amj^m  gjicy^ 
badi.  No  logical  proof  can  be  adduced  that  ths  pwwiliMr  dftapa 
cf  ibeM  flinti  wens  given  ta  them  by  Hamaii  kaadi ;  but  no 
inprqiidioed  penoa  who  has  examined  tinem  mom  doubts  it,  Tlia 
of  dm^  to  whichy  afler  an  rvamitiatieo  ff  one  cf  tim 
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6uch  ^ecimens,  we  should  only  be  justified  in  attaching  tt  probable 
value,  derivea  an  irrosiatible  cogency  from  accnmnlation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tmprobability  that  these  flints  acquired  their 
peculiar  shape  by  accidait,  becomes  to  our  minds  greater  and 
greater  as  more  and  more  such  specimens  are  found  ;  until  at  last 
this  hypothesis,  although  it  cannot  be  directly  disproved,  is  felt  to 
be  almoat  inconceivable,  except  by  minds  previously  "possessed" 
by  the  **  dominant  idea  "  of  the  modem  origin  of  Man.  And  thus 
what  ^aa  in  the  first  instance  a  matter  of  discussion,  has  now 
become  one  of  those  "  self-evident "  propositions,  which  claim  the 
unhesitating  assent  of  all  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  is  entitled 
to  the  least  weight 

386.  Wo  proceed  upwards,  however,  from  such  questions  as  the 
Common  Sense  of  mankind  generally  is  competent  to  decide,  to 
those  in  which  tptdal  knowledge  is  required  to  give  value  to  the 
judgment:  and  here  we  must  distinguish  between  those  depart- 
ments of  inquiry  in  which  Scientific  conclusions  are  arrived-at  by 
a  process  of  strict  reasoning,  and  those  in  which  they  partake  of 
the  nature  of  Common-Sense  judgmenta.  Of  the  former  class  we 
have  a  typicfil  example  in  Mathematics,  and  in  those  **  exact 
sciences  '^  w  bich  make  use  of  mathematics  as  their  instrument  of 
proof;  but  even  in  these,  it  is  " common^aense "  which  affords 
not  only  the  ham,  but  the  materiah  of  the  fabric.  For  while  the 
Axioms  of  Geometry  are  **  self-evident "  truths  which  not  only  do 
not  require  proof,  but  are  not  capable  of  being  proved  in  all  their  uni- 
versality  (§  200),  every  step  of  a  **  demonstration  **  is  an  assertion 
of  which  our  acceptance  depends  on  our  incapability  of  conceiving 
either  the  contrarif  or  anything  else  than  the  thing  asserted  And 
thus  the  certain  assurance  of  the  Q.  E,  D,  felt  by  every  person 
capable  of  understanding  a  Mathematical  demonstration,  depends* 
upon  the  conclusive  '*  self-cTpidence  "  of  each  step  of  it.  But  we  not 
unfrequently  meet  with  individuals,  not  deficient  in  ordinary  Com- 
mon Sense,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  see  this  '^ self-evidence;*'  whilst, 
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ou  the  other  hatid,  the  advanced  Mathematician,  when  adTentming 
into  new  paths  of  inquiry,  is  able  to  take  a  great  deal  for  ^Tinted 
Aa  **  self-evident/*  which  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  researches  would 
not  have  so  presented  itself  to  hia  rnuid.  The  deliverances  of  this 
acquired  intuition  can  in  most  caaea  he  readily  justified  by  the 
rottsoning  process  which  they  have  anticipated.  Bet  the  genius  of 
a  Matheniaticiaa — ^that  is,  his  special  aptitude  developed  by  special 
culture — will  occasionally  enable  him  to  dmne  a  truth,  of  which, 
though  he  may  be  able  to  prove  it  experientially,  neither  he  not 
any  other  cim  at  the  time  furnish  a  logical  demonstration  (§  20a). 
In  this  divining  power  we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  existonoe  ol 
a  capacity  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  mert  **  co- 
ordination **  of  antecedent  experiences,  whether  of  the  In di vidua, 
or  of  the  Race  ;  and  yet,  as  already  shown,  such  co-ordination  hat 
furnished  the  stimulus  to  it^  development  {§§  202—207), 

387.  Of  those  departments  of  Science,  on  the  other  hand*  11 
which  our  conclusions  rest  (like  those  of  ordinary  Common  Seoae^ 
not  on  any  one  set  of  experiences,  hut  upon  our  unmmeif^m 
to-ordinaJtvm  <>/  the  whoU  aggregate  of  our  ejrperience^^ — not  on  tlw 
conclusiveness  of  any  one  train  of  reasoning,  but  on  the  eonweryfmet 
^  M  our  lines  of  thought  toward*  one  eenirt^ — Geology  mmj  hm 
taken  aa  a  typical  example.  For  this  inquiiy  brings  (aa  tt  w«f«) 
into  one  focua,  the  light  afforded  by  a  great  variety  of  atndin^ — 
Physical  and  Chemical,  Geographical  and  Biological ;  and  tlirowB 
it  on  the  pages  of  that  great  Stone  Book  in  which  the  p*il  hklory 
of  our  globe  is  recorded  And  tta  real  progren  dates  frooi  Iha 
time  when  that  **  common  settse  **  method  of  intetpatstatktt  eaaia 
to  be  geoenlly  adopted,  which  conaista  in  ae^iDg  tlie  ex^SkumUmt 
of  psat  dittigsa  tn  the  forces  at  present  in  oporatloBy  instmil  of 
iiiTokiDg  (aa  tlie  older  Geologiata  wen  wont  to  do)  tb«  aid  «f 
estrmordinary  and  mysterious  ageodeiL 
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example  in  the  following  occurrence : — A  man  haying  had  his  pocket 
picked  of  a  purse,  and  the  suspected  thief  haying  been  taken  with  a 
purse  upon  him,  the  loser  was  asked  if  he  could  swear  to  it  as  his 
property.  This  he  could  not  do ;  but  as  he  was  able  to  name  not 
only  the  precise  sum  which  the  purse  contained,  but  also  the  pieces 
of  money  of  which  that  sum  consisted,  the  jury  unhesitatingly 
assigned  to  him  the  ownership  of  the  purse  and  its  contents. — A 
mathematician  could  haye  calculated,  £rom  the  number  of  the  coins, 
what  were  the  chances  against  the  correctness  of  a  mere  guess ;  but 
no  such  calculation  could  haye  added  to  the  assurance  afforded  by 
common  sense,  that  the  man  who  could  tell  not  only  the  number  of 
the  coins  in  the  purse,  but  the  yalue  of  each  one  of  them,  must 
haye  been  its  possessor. 

388.  Familiar  instances  of  the  like  formation  of  a  basis  of 
Judgment  by  the  unconsciouB  co-ordination  of  experiences,  will  be 
found  in  many  occurrences  of  daily  life ;  in  which  the  effect  of 
special  training  manifests  itself  in  the  formation  of  decisions,  that 
are  not  the  less  to  be  trusted  because  they  do  not  rest  on  assign- 
able reasons : — 

a.  Thus,  a  Literary  man,  who  has  acquired  by  culture  the  art  of 
writing  correctly  and  forcibly,  without  haying  oyer  formally  studied 
either  grammar,  the  logical  analysis  of  sentences,  or  the  artifices 
of  rhetoric,  will  continually  feel,  in  criticizing  his  own  writings  or 
those  of  others,  that  there  is  something  faulty  in  style  or  construction, 
and  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  required  correction,  whilst  altogether 
unable  to  say  in  what  the  passage  is  wrong,  or  why  his  amendment 
sets  it  right. 

h.  Or,  to  pass  into  an  entirely  different  sphere,  a  practised  Detectiye 
will  often  arriye,  by  a  sort  of  diyination,  at  a  oonyiction  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  a  suspected  person,  which  ultimately  turns  out 
to  be  correct ;  and  yet  he  could  not  oonyey  to  another  any  adequate 
reasons  for  his  assurance,  which  depends  upon  the  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  by  minuticB  of  look,  tone,  gesture,  or  manner,  which 
haye  little  or  no  significance  to  ordinary  obseryers,  but  which  his 
specially- cultured  (Common  Sense  instinctiyely  apprehends  (§  423). 

389.  But,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  our  Common-Sense 
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judgments  are  so  largely  influenced  bj  the  Emotional  part  < 
nature — our  individual  likes  and  dislikes,  the  predominance  of  oar 
selfiah  or  of  our  benevolent  aflectionsj  and  so  on, — that  their  value 
wUl  gull  more  essentially  depend  upon  the  earnestness  and  per- 
aiatency  of  our  &elf-direetion    towards    the    Right      The   mom 
fiuthfuUy,  strictly,  and  persereriDgly  we  try  to  dificntangle  our- 
selves from  all  selfish  aims,  all  conmouM  prejudiceo,  the  more  thaM, 
we  find  ourselves  progressively  emancipated  from  thooe  unemsciotiM 
prejudices,  which  cling  aronnd  us  as  results  of  early  misdirectioal 
and  habits  of  thought,  and  which  (having  become  embodied  in  our  j 
organization)  arc  more  dangerous  than  those  against  which 
knowmgly  put  ourselves  on  our  guard-     xVnd  so,  in  proportiooi  to 
the  d^ee  in  which  we  habituate  ourselves  to  try  every  questioQ  Ijj 
first  principles,  mther  than  by  the  supposed  dictates  of  a  temporat^r 
eipedlency,  will  the  Mechanism  of  our  "unconscious  thinking** 
form  itself  in  accordance  with  those  principles,  so  as  often    tdi 
evolve    results   which    satisfy  both  ourselves    and   others   withJ 
their  ''self-evident"   truthfulness   and  rectitude. — It  has  tietsaj 
well  remarked  by  a  man  of  largo  experience  of  Human  Eiatiirfi| 
and  action,   that   the   habitual   determination   to   do    the    ri^l 
thing,  marvellously  clears   the  Judgment  as  to  matters  purelj 
intellectual  or  prudential,  having  in  tbemselires  no  moral  beaniig. 

Of  this  we  have  a  good  illustration  in  the  advice  whidi  an  ««^t>— T< 
and  experienced  Judge  (the  story  is  told  of  Lord  Mansfiold)  is  sttd  to 
have  given  to  a  younger  £nend»  newly  appointed  to  a  Colonial  judge* 
ship : — **  Kever  give  reasons  for  your  decisions ;  your  judgmcmts  will 
very  probably  bo  right,  but  your  reasons  will  almost  certainly  bo 
wrong/'  The  meaning  of  this  may  be  taken  to  bo : — "  Your  lagal 
instbct,  or  specially- trained  Common  Sense,  based  on  your  geomtwl 
knowledge  of  Law,  guided  by  your  hones^  of  intention,  will  Tosy 
probably  lead  yon  to  oorroct  conclusions  ;  but  your  knowladga  o€  Hm 
technicalities  of  law  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  give  naa^na  §ar 
those  oonclusionB,  which  shall  bear  the  test  of  hostile  aoretuiy.'' 

390.  But  fiu'ther,  in  any  of  thoae  complicated  ^uoitioiaa  tiiat  i 
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pretty  sure  to  come  before  us  all  at  some  time  or  other  in  our 
liyes, — ^as  to  which  there  is  "  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides ; "  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  prudent  and  even 
what  is  right ;  in  which  it  is  not  duty  and  inclination  that  are  at 
issue,  but  one  set  of  duties  and  inclinations  at  issue  with  another, 
— Experience  justifies  the  conclusion  to  which  Science  seems  to 
point,  that  the  habitually  well-regulated  mind  forms  its  surest 
judgment  by  trusting  to  the  automatic  guidiemoe  of  its  Common 
Sense ;  just  as  a  rider  who  has  lost  his  road  is  more  likely  to  find 
his  way  home  by  dropping  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  than  by 
continuing  to  jerk  them  to  this  side  or  that  in  the  vain  search  for 
it.  For  continued  argument  and  discussion,  in  which  the  feelings 
are  excited  on  one  side,  provoke  antagonistic  feelings  on  the  other ; 
and  no  true  balance  can  be  struck  until  all  these  adventitious 
influences  have  ceased  to  operate.  When  all  the  considerations 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account  have  been  once  brought 
fully  before  the  mind,  it  is  far  better  to  leave  them  to  arrange 
thenuelveSf  by  turning  the  conscious  activity  of  the  mind  into 
some  other  direction,  or  by  giving  it  a  complete  repose.  If 
adequate  time  be  given  for  this  unconscious  co-ordination,  which  is 
especially  necessary  when  the  Feelings  have  been  strongly  and 
deeply  moved,  we  find,  when  we  bring  the  question  again  under 
consideration,  that  the  direction  in  which  the  mind  gravitates  is  a 
safer  guide  than  any  judgment  formed  when  we  are  fresh  from  its 
discussion  (§  431). 

391.  Not  only  may  the  range  and  value  of  such  Common-Sense 
judgments  be  increased  by  appropriate  culture  in  the  individual, 
for,  of  all  parts  of  our  higher  nature,  the  aptitude  for  forming  them 
is  probably  that  which  is  most  capable  of  being  transmitted 
hereditarily ;  so  that  the  descendant  of  a  well-educated  ancestry 
constitutionally  possesses  it  in  much  higher  measure  than  the 
progeny  of  any  savage  race.  And  it  seems  to  be  in  virtue  of  this 
automatic  co-ordination  of  the  elements  of  judgment,  rather  thaa 
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of  any  praces8  of  conscious  ratiocinatlott- — by  tbe  exercise  of  the 
vovi  rather  than  of  tbc  5«i>^ta^ — that  the  Race,  like  the  IndlyidiiaJ, 
emancipates  itself  from  early  prejudices,  gets  rid  of  wom-ouH] 
behefs,  and  learns  to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  rather  than 
they  have  been  traditionally  rej/rcsented.  This  is  what  is  reaUf  ^ 
expressed  by  the  "  Progress  of  Rationalism."  For  although  that 
pmgress  undoubtedly  depends  in  great  part  upon  the  more  general 
dlH'u^ion  of  knowledge^  and  the  higher  culture  of  those  mteUeotmiil 
powers  which  are  exercised  in  the  acquirement  of  it,  yet  this  alone 
would  be  of  little  avail,  if  the  self-discipline  thus  exerted  did  not 
act  dotmiwardM  in  improving  tho  mechanism  that  evolves  tb© 
*'  self-evident  '*  material  of  our  reasoning  processes,  as  well  as 
upimtdt  in  more  highly  elaborating  their  produet.  If  we  cxamin€| 
for  instance,  the  history  of  tho  decline  of  the  belief  in  Witchcraft, 
we  0nd  that  it  was  not  kiUed  by  discussion,  but  perished  of 
neglect  The  Common  Sense  cf  the  best  part  of  mankind  Iim 
come  to  be  ashamed  of  ever  having  put  any  faith  in  things  wboae 
absurdity  now  appears  **  self-evident ; "  no  discussion  of  evidenctt 
unco  regarded  as  convincing  is  any  longer  needed ;  and  it  is  only 
among  those  of  our  hereditiirily-uneducated  population,  wboao 
general  intelligence  is  about  upon  a  par  i\'ith  that  of  a  liotteQtiol 
or  an  Esquimaux,  that  we  any  longer  find  such  faith  cntcrtamed. 
— In  the  Writer's  belief,  the  ** Spiritualistic**  doctrines  of 
present  day  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  Intelligence  of  ftil 
generations,  with  the  same  pitying  wonder  that  w^  extend  to 
old  belief  in  Witchcraft 

392.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  nnder^surrent,  not  of  octuatlj 
formed  Opinion,  but  of  tendency  U)  Uie  formation  of  opiniona,  la 
certain  directions,  which  bursts  up  every  now  and  then  to  the  sur- 
face ;  exhibiting  a  latent  preparedness  in  the  public  mind  to  look  at 
great  questions  in  a  new  point  of  view,  which  loads  to  ttott 
striking  results  when  adequately  guided  That  *'  tlie  hoisr  Js 
4»oiiid^-and  the  msii|**  is  what  Histoiy  oontiniuJlj  tvprodtiMs; 
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neither  can  do  anything  effectively  without  the  other.  But  a 
great  idea  thrown  out  by  a  mind  in  advance  of  its  age,  takes  root 
and  germinates  in  secret,  shapes  the  "  imconscious  thought "  of  a 
few  individuals  of  the  next  generation,  is  by  them  diffused  still 
more  widely,  and  thus  silently  matures  itself  in  the  "womb  of 
time,"  imtil  it  comes  fq^h,  like  Minerva,  in  f\ill  panoply  of 
power. 

393.  Those  who  are  able  to  look  back  with  intelligent  retrospect 
over  the  Political  history  of  the  last  half-century,  and  who  witness 
the  now  general  pervasion  of  the  public  mind  by  truths  which  it 
accepts  as  "  self-evident,"  and  by  Moral  principles  which  it  regards 
as  beyond  dispute,  can  scarcely  realise  to  themselves  the  fact  that 
within  then:  own  recollection  the  fearless  assertors  of  those  truths 
and  principles  were  scoffed  at  as  visionaries  or  reviled  as  de- 
structives. And  those  whose  experience  is  limited  to  a  more 
recent  period,  must  see,  in  the  rapid  development  of  public 
opinion  on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance,  the  evidence  of  a 
previous  unconscious  preparedness,  which  may  be  believed  to 
consist  mainly  in  the  higher  development  and  more  general 
diffusion  of  that  automatic  co-ordinating  power,  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  Eeason  as  distinct  from  Reasoning. 

394.  Thus,  then,  every  course  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  self-dis- 
cipline, steadily  and  honestly  pursued,  tends  not  merely  to  clear  the 
mental  vision  of  the  Individual,  but  to  ennoble  the  Race ;  by 
helping  to  develope  that  Intuitive  power,  which  arises  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  embodiment  in  the  Hiunan  Constitution 
of  the  general  resultants  of  antecedent  experience,  but  which,  in 
its  highest  form,  fiar  transcends  the  experience  that  has  furnished 
the  materials  for  its  evolution, — ^just  as  the  creative  power  of 
Imagination  shapes-out  conceptions  which  no  merely  constructive 
skill  could  devise  (§  408). 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Writer  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Jan.  29,  1872,  will  be  interesting  as  an  expreasioa 
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of  luB  matured  Yiews  on  seTemI  questioDS  discussed  in  Uie  preceding 
pages :— 

*^  I  baTO  loDg  recognized  as  a  fact  that  judgments  really  grounded 
en  a  long  succesaion  of  small  experienoes  mostly  forgotten,  or  perliapA 
never  brought  out  into  very  distinct  consciousness,  often  grow  into 
the  likeness  of  intuitive  perceptions.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  explA- 
,  nation  of  the  intuitive  insiglit  thought  to  be  characteristic  of  women : 
mnd  of  that  which  is  often  found  in  experienced  practical  persona  who 
have  not  attended  much  to  Uaeory,  nor  been  often  called  on  to  explaia 
Ihe  grounds  of  their  judgments,  I  expiain  in  the  same  manner 
whatever  truth  there  is  in  presentiments.  And  I  should  agree  with 
you  that  a  mind  which  is  fitted  by  constitiitton  and  habits  to  receiip» 
truly  and  retain  well  the  impressions  made  by  its  passiog  experienoet* 
will  often  be  safer  in  relying  on  its  intuitive  judgments,  repreaenta- 
tive  of  the  aggregate  of  its  past  experience,  than  on  the  inferences 
that  can  be  drawn  from  such  iacta  or  reasonings  as  can  be  distineiljr 
oaHed  to  mind  at  the  moment. — Now  you  seem  to  think  that  judgment 
hy  what  ia  called  Common  Sense  is  a  faculty  of  this  kind ;  and,  so  far 
as  the  genesis  of  it  is  concerned,  I  think  you  are  right ;  but  it  eeema 
to  me  that  there  is  a  great  practical  difference.  [The  difTerenoe  whidik 
Ht.  Mill  goes  on  to  point  out,  is  that  which  the  Writer  has  above 
defined  as  the  distinction  between  the  ordinartf  and  the  #peao/  fooui 
of  Common  Sense.] 

'<  On  the  Physiological  side  of  Psychology,  your  paper  raisee 
questions  of  great  and  increasing  interest. — ^When  statee  of  Mind 
in  no  respect  innate  or  instinctive  have  been  frequently  repeated, 
the  Mind  acquire©^  as  is  proved  by  the  power  of  Habit^  a  greatly 
increased  facility  of  passing  into  those  statee;  and  this  increued 
facility  must  be  owing  to  some  change  of  a  physical  character,  in 
the  organic  action  of  the  Brain.  There  ib  also  conaiderable  evidsnoe 
that  each  acquired  facilities  of  passing  into  certain  modee  of  Oerebfml 
action  can  in  many  cases  be  transmitted,  more  or  lees  completBty, 
ly  Inheritance*  The  limits  of  this  transmission^  and  the  conditioDe 
on  which  it  depends,  are  a  subject  now  fairly  before  the  scientifio 
world;  and  we  shall  doubtlees  in  time  know  much  more  about 
them  than  we  do  now.  But  so  far  as  my  imperfect  ksowledg<e  of 
ctends,  I  take  much  the  same  view  of  it 


ke  subject  extends, 
L^  leaat  in  principle." 


;  you 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OP  IMAGINATION. 

395.  The  form  of  Ideational  activity  which  we  distinguish  as /wa^ 
nation,  has  the  same  basis  as  that  which  exerts  itself  in  Reasoning 
processes ;  but  works  in  a  very  different  manner.  In  its  lowest 
and  simplest  exercise,  Imagination,  or  the  image-making  power, 
consists  in  that  reproduction  of  the  mental  "idea"  or  representation 
of  an  object  formerly  perceived  through  the  senses,  which  is  more 
generally  understood  by  the  term  Conception,  In  strict  language, 
every  such  reproduction  of  an  image,  however  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  laws  of  Association,  is  an  act  of  Imagination.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  generally  understood  meaning  of  the  term  ;  which  is  usually 
applied  to  the  faculty  by  which,  in  the  first  place,  the  materials 
supplied  by  experience  or  direct  apprehension  are  recombined  in 
such  forms  as  to  gratify  the  sense  of  beauty  or  fitness,  rather  than 
to  satisfy  the  reason  ;  and  by  which,  in  the  second  place,  some 
higher  form  of  Beauty  than  experience  has  ever  presented,  or  some 
more  profound  Truth  than  reason  could  bring  within  our  grasp,  is 
discerned  by  direct "  insight," — the  "  vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 
Thus  we  may  distinguish  between  the  constructive  and  the  crecUive 
Imagination ;  and  each  may  be  exercised  in  eveiy  department  of 
Human  knowledge,  whether  relating  to  external  Nature  or  to  Human 
nature.  It  is  a  very  limited  view  of  the  Imagination  to  regard 
its  operation  as  restricted  to  works  of  Art,  of  which  the  object  is  to 
gratify  the  ^Esthetic  sense ;  for,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  it« 
highest  exercise  is  put  forth  in  the  discovery  of  great  fundamental 
Truths,  as  well  in  Science  as  in  Art,  in  the  Universe  around  as  in 
the  Mind  of  Man. 
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396.  The  exercise  oftbe  c^jijf /ni^/a^f  Imflgination  requires  a  roind 
not  only  richly  stored  with  materiftls,  but  endowed  with  the  power 
of  readily  reproducing  them;  together  witli  a  judgment  guided  by 
correct  taate  aud  artistic  sensibility,  whereby  the  most  appropriate 
images  are  selected  and  combined  into  the  forms  most  effective  for 
the  production  of  tiio  desired  impression.  In  fact,  the  mental 
prncess  by  which  the  constnictive  Imagination  works,  is  only  ao 
ideal  rendering  of  that  which  Praxiteles  ia  said  have  employed  when 
comraissioaed  to  produce  a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of  Co8> 
^^namely  the  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful female  figtires  be  could  obtain  as  models,  and  the  combination 
of  these  into  one  hfirmonious  whole.  It  ia  that  by  which,  for  the 
most  part,  the  Arcbitects  of  the  present  time  essay  to  prodtiott 
their  designs.  And  it  ditfei-s  but  little  In  kind  from  that  which  the 
Mechanician  employs,  when  devising  a  piece  of  Machinery  for  a 
given  purpose,  which  only  requires  some  new  combination  of  lererai 
wheels^  ttc,  involving  no  new  pAnciplt  of  action.  The  following 
description  seems  accurately  to  repi'esent  the  method  in  which  Ihit 
constructive  Imagination  ordinanly  works  : — 

"  The  general  idea,  or  the  subject  in  its  outUnes,  must  be  sappotod 
to  be  already  present  to  tho  mind  of  the  writer*  He  accordingly 
commenoes  the  task  before  him  with  the  expectation  and  tho  denrt  of 
developing  the  suhjoct  more  or  less  fully,  of  giving  to  it  ^t  only  a 
greater  continuity  and  a  better  arrangement^  but  an  increased  inte«0t 
in  every  respect.  As  he  fools  interested  in  the  topic  which  he  pco* 
poses  to  write  upon,  ho  can,  of  course,  by  a  mere  act  of  the  Will — 
although  he  might  not  have  boon  able,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
originated  it  by  such  an  act — detain  it  before  him  for  any  length  of 
time.  Various  conceptions  continue,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  arise  in 
the  mind,  on  the  common  priuciples  of  Association;  but,  as  the  general 
outline  of  the  subject  remains  the  some,  they  have  all  a  greater  or 
less  relation  to  it.  And  partaking,  in  some  measure,  of  the  por> 
manency  of  the  outline  to  which  they  have  relation »  the  writer  bat 
an  opportunity  to  approve  some  and  to  reject  others,  aooording  ai 
they  impress  him  as  being  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  the  naturs  of  tha 
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mibject  Tho&o  -wliich  affect  him  witli  emotions  of  pleasure,  on 
account  of  their  perceived  fitnesa  for  the  euhjeet,  aro  retained  and 
committed  to  writing ;  while  others,  which  do  not  thua  affect  and 
interest  Mm,  soon  fad©  away  altogether.**— (^^/*  A  am' j  Elements  0/ 
Mental  Fhihaophrj,  YoL  i.  p.  38o.) 

The  process  of  selection  among  the  variety  of  Conceptions  tliat 
spontaneously  occur  to  the  mind,  and  then  rapidly  ^ve  place 
to  othera  if  not  Volitioually  retained,  has  been  thus  graphically 
described  by  Dr.  Re  id  :— 

"We  teem  to  treat  the  thoughts  that  present  themaelTea  to  the 
fancy  in  crowds^  aa  a  great  man  treats  the  courtiers  who  attend  at  Mb 
levee.  They  are  ell  ambitious  of  Hs  attention.  He  goes  round  the 
circle^  bestowing  a  bow  upon  one,  a  smile  upon  another;  asks  a 
short  question  of  a  third,  while  a  fourth  is  honoured  with  a  particular 
conference  ;  and  the  greater  part  have  no  particular  mark  of  attention ^ 
but  go  aa  they  came.  It  is  true,  he  can  give  no  mark  of  his  atten- 
tion to  those  who  were  not  there;  but  he  baa  a  sufficient  number 
for  making  a  choice  and  distinction/' — [Euay  iv*  chap.  4.) 

397.  The  faculty  of  Imagination,  therefore,  works  within  the  same 
limits  aa  that  of  Eecolkction  {§  373).  The  recurrence  of  images 
is  essontially  autoirmtic;  but  the  mind  can  determinately  place 
itself  in  the  condition  most  favourable  to  their  reproduction,  and 
can  project  itself,  as  it  were,  in  aearcb  of  them.  While  some  persons 
are  obliged  to  wait  until  the  memory  supplies  them  with  the  image 
they  desiderate,  there  are  others  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
emberance  of  this  reproductive  power ;  bo  that  they  have  only  to 
ask  themselves  for  an  appropriate  Bimilo  or  metaphor,  and  it 
immediately  occurs  to  them*  When  apologising  for  the  "lavish 
imagery"  of  Scott's  historical  style  (which  caused  the  French  to 
designate  his  Life  of  Napoleon  aa  **  Walter  Scott's  last  novel  **)» 
nia  biographer  says  of  him  :—**  Metaphorical  illustrations,  which 
men  bom  with  prose  in  their  souls  bunt  for  painfully,  and  find 
only  to  murder,  were,  to  him,  the  natural  and  necessary  offspriug 
and  playthings  of  ever-teeming  fancy.     He  could  not  write  a  note 


to  his  printer,  he  conld  not  speak  to  himself  in  his  daai^, 
introducing  them/'  Some,  again,  use  images  merelj  as  iUitsfrn- 
tions,  dismissing  each  as  it  has  served  its  purpose,  S3id  snulio^ 
themselves  of  new  figures  as  thej  jjass  l>€fore  the  mental  TinoB. 
Btit  the  *"  coostructive "  Imagination  is  most  characteratacftDf 
exercised  in  the  elahoration  of  some  work  which  oooaista  of  a 
methodical  aggregation  of  scpamte  imager  that  are  groaped 
round  what  maj  be  termed  a  central  idea.  Thus  Walter  SooU^ 
whom  we  may  regard  as  a  tjjdcal  instance  of  this  form  eC 
imagination  (without  by  any  means  denying  his  posaesBoo  of  tiie 
higher  attribute),  generally  toc^k  as  the  bads  of  his  noTeis  (wm 
Shakspere  did  of  his  plays)  some  story  or  stories  previomsly 
ei^ing ;  and  meditated  on  this  fundamental  oonceptioii,  lualti  i& 
bad  taken  a  distinct  form  in  bis  own  mind.  AVhen  it  had  reachfld 
this  stage,  the  further  development  of  it  se^ns  to  hare  hcok 
genetally  xery  easy  to  him.  Waking  early,  ho  need  In  hm 
^*  simmering  *'  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  then,  rising  and  msiting 
himself  at  his  writing- table,  he  wotild  throw  olf  chapter  alter 
chapter  as  £eist  as  his  pen  could  trace  the  words.  How  modi  lit 
was  aided  by  Memory,  is  curiously  shown  in  the  use  whidi  bt 
made  of  casual  suggestions  or  occurrenoea.  Thus  we  are  tald  by 
Mr.  Lockhart,  with  referenee  to  the  composition  of  **  Ivanhoe  "  (of 
which  the  earlier  part  was  written  towards  the  dose  of  the  seveoa 
iOiien  in  which  the  *' Bride  of  Lammermeor"  was  prodofiid, 
§  lU  «>,  that— 

a.  **  The  introdutrtion  of  the  charming  Jeweee  and  her  &;OMr 
originated  in  a  conversation  Soolt  held  with  his  Mend  Skene  dnrbig 
ihB  eeverest  season  of  his  bodOy  sufierings.  *  Mr.  Skene,'  says  that 
gentleman*e  wife,  *  sitting  bj  his  bedside,  and  trying  to  amuse  }um 
as  well  as  he  could  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  hj^peoed  to  get  npoii  Ihn 
subject  of  the  Jew?,  as  ho  had  observed  them  when  he  spent  uoaim 
time  in  Germany  in  his  youth*  Their  situation  had  naturmHy  made 
a  strong  impreasion ;  for  in  those  days  they  retained  their  own  diw 
and  manners  entire,  and  were  treated  with  eonsidc rshis  saHitity  bj 
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their  Christian  neighbours,  being  still  locked  op  at  night  in  their  own 
quarter  hy  great  gates;  and  Mr.  Skene,  partly  in  Beriousness,  but 
partly  from  the  mere  wish  to  turn  his  mind  at  the  momeut  npon 
something  that  might  occupy  and  divert  it,  Buggested  that  a  group  of 
Jews  would  he  an  interesting  feature  if  he  could  contrive  to  bring 
them  into  his  next  noYel/  Upon  Ihe  appearance  of  Uvanhoe/  he 
reminded  Mr.  Skene  of  this  conversation,  and  said,  *  You  will  find 
this  hook  owes  not  a  little  to  your  German  rentimecencos/  Mrs, 
Skene  adds- — *  Dining  with  us  one  day,  not  long  before  *Iviinhoe*  was 
begun,  Bomothiug  that  was  mentioned  led  Mm  to  describe  the  sudden 
death  of  an  Advocate  of  his  acquaintance—^  B£r,  Eiphinstone — which 
occurred  in  the  Outer -house  soon  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  It 
was,  he  said,  no  wonder  that  it  had  left  a  vivid  impreaaion  on  his 
mind,  for  it  was  the  first  sudden  death  he  had  ever  witnessed  ;  and  he 
now  related  it  so  as  to  make  us  all  feel  as  if  the  scene  was  passing 
before  oar  eyes.  In  the  death  of  the  Templar  in  *  Ivanhoo/  I 
recognised  the  very  picture — I  believe  I  may  safely  say  the  very 
words.' 

'*  Before  'iTanhoe*  made  its  appearance,  I  had  myself  been  formally 
admitted  to  the  author's  secret;  but  had  he  favoured  me  with  no 
such  confidence,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that 
I  had  been  present  some  months  before  at  the  conversation  which 
Sfnggested,  and  indeed  supplied,  the  materials  of  one  of  its  most 
amusing  chapters,  I  allude  to  that  in  which  our  Saxon  terms  for 
animals  in  the  field,  and  our  Noi-man  equivalents  for  them  as  they 
appear  on  the  table,  and  so  on,  are  explained  and  commented  on* 
All  this  Scott  owed  to  the  after-dinner  talk  one  day,  in  Castle  Street, 
of  his  old  friend,  Mr,  WilHam  Clerk,"— (Z»/c  0/ Scott,  chap*  xlvi.) 

The  following  particulars  supplied  by  ilr.  iloiTitt  of  Rokeby^ 
respecting  Scott's  mode  of  obtaining  m.iteriuls  for  tbo  romantic 
poem  he  was  composing  on  the  traditions  connected  with  that  pic- 
turesque  seat,  are  interesting  from  the  additional  light  they  throw 
ontho  method  in  which  Scott *8  *^coiistructivo''  imagination  made  use 
of  the  materials  supplied  by  fact  and  legend ;  sometimes  fitting  tho 
scene  to  the  legend,  and  sometimes  the  legend  to  the  scene  : — 

h.  **  I  had  of  onurse,"  says  Mr.  Morritt,  "  had  many  prerious  oppor^ 
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hinities  of  toating  tlie  almost  conscientioua  fidelity  of  his  lc»cal  d©5cnp-j 
tioDS ;  but  I  could  not  help  being  Biogularly  atmck  witli  tho  li|Jit 
whicli  this  visit  threw  ou  that  oLaracteridtio  of  his  compositiona. 
morxiing  after  he  arrived,  ho  said,  '  You  have  often  given  me  mat 
for  romance :  now  I  want  a  good  robber's  cave,  and  an  old  church  o€  i 
the  right  sort.'  We  rodo  out»  and  he  found  what  ho  wanted  in  tl» 
ancient  slato  quarries  of  ISiignal  and  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Kggleflftoii. 
I  obaerved  him  noting  down  ovon  the  peculiar  little  wild  Eowen  and 
herbs  that  accidentally  grew  round  and  on  the  eide  of  a  bold  crag  ncir 
his  intended  cave  of  Guy  Denzil ;  and  could  not  help  saying  that,  is 
he  was  not  to  be  upon  oath  in  his  work,  daisies,  violets^  and  primroMi 
would  bo  as  poetical  as  an  3^  of  the  humbler  plants  he  was  examiDing^ 
I  laughed,  in  short,  at  his  scrupulousness  ;  but  I  underatood  him 
when  he  replied,  that  in  Naturo  herself  no  two  scenes  wore  exactiy 
ahke, '  and  that  whoever  copied  truly  what  was  before  hia  Offs* 
would  po^:3oss  the  same  yari<}ty  in  his  descriptions*  and  exbibtt 
apparently  an  imagination  as  boundless  as  the  rango  of  tmlart 
m  the  scenes  he  recorded  \  whereas  whoever  trusted  to  I]nAg:mfttM«i 
would  soon  find  Ms  own  mind  circumscribed,  and  oontrmetBd 
to  a  few  favourite  Images^  and  the  repetition  of  these  would 
ioomer  or  later  produce  that  very  monotony  and  b&rrennen 
which  had  always  haunted  descriptive  poetry  in  the  hands  of  any  but 
the  patient  worshippers  of  truth.  Besides  which*  he  eaid^  •  local 
nunefl  and  peculiarities  make  a  fictitious  story  look  so  mudi  bette 
in  the  facc^.*  In  fact,  from  his  boyish  habits  he  waa  but  half  satiified 
with  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  when  he  could  not  oonziect  with  it 
some  local  legend ;  and  when  I  was  forced  sometimee  to  oonfeei  witli 
the  Knife-grinder,  *  Story  I  God  bless  you !  I  have  none  to  toll, 
air  !  * — he  would  laugh  and  say,  '  Then  let  us  make  one  :  nothia^  eo 
easy  as  to  make  a  tradition/  *' — (fJ;i,  CJ^,  chap,  xxt.) 

398.  The  practice  of  the  Italian  impronsaiof\  who,  without  pra* 
paration,  compose  and  utter  a  long  series  of  verses  upon  anj  gircu 
subject,  affords  a  characteristic  example  of  the  readiness  with  whicli] 
die  Menioi-y  sup[dies  the  requiuito  matetials  to  such  aa  h^rm 
special  gift  for  ver»ification,  and  have  improved  that  gift  by  cult 

The  practice  is  of  frequent  occurronoe  in  Italy ;  and  the  lliciliL 
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which  the  structure  of  the  Italian  language  affords  to  versification 
and  rhyme,  are  of  great  assistance  towards  it.  The  imprwUatore 
delivers  his  verse,  generally  accompanied  by  a  guitar,  and  with  a 
sort  of  chanting  cadence ;  and  he  spins  out  hundreds,  nay  at  times 
thousands,  of  lines  with  apparent  ease ;  whole  dramas  have  indeed 
been  thus  delivered.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  this 
kind  of  extempore  poetry  is  of  the  best  kind ;  in  reality,  very  few 
of  these  compositions  can  stand  the  test  of  publication.  StiU  they 
have  the  merit  of  the  flow  of  language,  and  the  quick  adaptation  of 
accessory  ideas  and  images  to  the  main  subject,  which  rivet  the 
attention  and  excite  the  surprise  of  the  listeners. 

Some  examples  there  are,  indeed,  of  improvisatari,  who,  uniting 
high  culture  to  a  great  original  gift  of  extemporaneous  versifi- 
cation, have  acquired,  by  continual  practice,  a  facility  in  producing 
unpremeditated  verses  which  would  not  only  bear  perusal,  but  even 
pass  the  ordeal  of  severe  criticism. — Another  species  of  impromptu 
peculiar  to  Italy  is  the  extempore  Comedy ;  in  which  only  the 
outline  of  the  plot,  with  an  indication  of  the  characters,  is  given 
to  be  filled  up  at  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  the  performers.  It  is 
said  that  the  great  painter,  Salvator  Rosa,  had  a  remarkable  gift 
for  this  kind  of  performance ;  in  which,  in  more  recent  times, 
Louis  Riccoboni  and  his  wife  Plamenia  showed  a  proficiency  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  was  suspected  that  they  did  not  really  act 
(UP  impravista,  but  that  they  were  imposing  on  the  public  by 
preconcerted  schemes.  This,  however,  was  clearly  proved  not 
to  be  the  case ;  and  Riccoboni  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
peculiar  combination  of  endowments  required  for  success  in  this 
rdle: — "An  actor  of  this  description,  always  supposing  an  actor 
of  genius,  is  more  vividly  afiected  than  one  who  has  coldly  got  his 
part  by  rote.  But  figure,  memory,  voice,  and  even  sensibility,  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  actor  cUV  impromte;  he  must  be  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  the  imagination,  pouring  forth  the  flow  of  expression, 
and  prompt  in  those  flashes  which  instantaneously  vibrate  in  the 
plaudits  of  the  audience." 


3D9.  Tha  most  remarkable  example  of  Improvisation  whioh  our 
own  country  biis  supplied,  was  one  of  an  entirely  difiTereot 
character ;  Theodore  Hook's  improvised  versification  being  nitber 
witty  and  humorous,  than  what  is  ordinarily  nndezstood  » 
imaginative. 

a.  **  Thus,  very  early  in  his  career,  he  displayed  hiB  extraordiiuury 
gift  of  extemporaneous  itiBging,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Drury 
Lane  Company  to  Sheridan.  The  company  was  nmneron«p  and 
generally  strangers  to  Mr,  Hook;  bat,  without  a  moment^a  psv- 
meditation,  he  composed  a  verse  upon  every  person  in  the  room,  foil 
of  the  moat  pointed  wit  and  with  the  truest  rhymes,  nnhesitatingly 
gathering  into  his  subject,  as  he  rapidly  proceeded,  in  additioti  to 
what  had  passed  during  the  dinner,  every  trivial  incident  of  Hia 
moment.  Every  action  was  turned  to  account ;  every  cirenmfltatiot, 
the  look,  ^e  gesture,  or  any  other  accidental  effects,  aerred  as 
occaaion  for  more  wit ;  and  even  the  singer^s  ignorance  of  the  namos 
and  condition  of  many  of  the  party  seemed  to  give  greater  facility  to 
his  brilliant  hits,  than  even  acquaintance  with  them  might  haewn 
furnished.  Mr*  Sheridan  was  astonished  at  his  extraordinary 
facility.  No  description,  ho  said,  could  have  convinced  him  of  so 
peculiar  an  instance  of  genius ;  and  he  protested  that  he  should  not 
have  believed  it  to  be  an  unstudied  effort,  had  he  not  seen  proof  that 
no  anticipation  could  have  been  formed  of  what  might  arise  to  fanuah 
matter  and  opportimities  for  the  exercise  of  this  rare  talent** — {l>i/« 
4*/  Mathews^  VoL  ii.|  p.  59.) 

We  are  told  by  the  writer  of  a  notice  of  Theodore  Hook  in  ttm 
"Quarterly  Review**  (vol  IxxiL),  that,  either  early  in  the  eTttoiog 
or  very  late,  his  improvisation  was  indifferent ;  the  reason  appa- 
rently being  that  his  gift  required  tliO  stimulus  of  wine  and  society, 
but  that  too  much  of  the  fonner  would  prevent  him  from  keeping 
tip  the  necessaiy  couttuuity  of  idea. 

b*  Another  friend  describes  a  meeting  between  Coleridge  and  Hook« 
at  which  the  latter  '*  burst  into  a  baoebanal  of  egregious  luxury^ 
every  line  of  which  had  reference  to  the  author  of  the  *  Lay  Svmoiia' 
and  '  Aids  to  Ecfioction/  "     An  absurd  scene  followed,  every  indi- 
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yidnars  share  in  wliich  "  had  apt,  in  many  cases  exquisitely  witty 
commemoration."  In  walking  home,  Coleridge  gave  the  narrator 
*'a  most  excellent  lecture  on  the  distinction  between  talent 
and  genius;  and  declared  that  Hook  was  as  true  a  genius  as 
Dante." 

But  Hook  further  enjoyed,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  that 
faculty  of  dramatic  imagination,  which  enables  its  possessor  to 
identify  himself  for  a  time  with  the  personality  of  another,  so  as 
not  merely  to  act  the  part  of  that  other,  but  (ideally)  to  he  that 
other  (§  364).  Thus,  when  staying  in  a  country  house  with  men 
distinguished  in  Parliamentary  or  Forensic  oratory,  he  would  give, 
when  "in  the  vein,"  a  whole  series  of  imitations ;  representing  not 
merely  the  manner  but  the  matter  of  each  speaker  so  closely,  that 
the  audience  could  almost  believe  that  they  were  listening  to  the 
man  himself.  It  was  only  when  he  was  "primed"  for  such 
a  performance  by  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  encouraged  by  the 
admiration  of  his  audience,  that  his  gift  would  manifest  itself  in 
full  force;  and  its  atUomxUic  rather  than  its  volitional  character 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  its  greatest  displays  took  place  just 
at  that  stage  of  alcoholic  excitement,  in  which  the  Automatic 
activity  of  the  mind  is  increased,  whilst  the  controlling  power  of 
Volition  is  weakened  (§  544). 

400.  The  power  of  Improvisation  for  which  certain  Musicians 
have  been  especially  distinguished,  requires  for  its  highest  exercise 
a  combination  of  the  constructive  power  acquired  by  training, 
with  the  creative  power  which  nothing  but  Genius  can  supply. 
Any  Musician  who  practises  the  aft,  can  extemporise  a  set  of 
"  variations  '*  upon  au  air,  or  work  up  a  "  subject  '*  into  a  fugue, 
according  to  certain  set  forms ;  and  the  product  can  be  in  a  great 
degi-ee  anticipated  by  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  "manner" 
of  the  player.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  power  is  under 
Volitional  control ;  whilst,  in  so  far  as  the  improvisation  is  creaiive, 
it  is  purely  Automatic ;  and  all  that  the  Musician  can  himself  do, 


is  to  placo  himsQlf  in  couditiotis  faTourable  to  the  spoQtaneoiii 
flow  of  his  ideas. 

a.  Of  all  Masiclans,  Mozart  sterns  to  Laye  liad  invfniive  power  mofi 
completely  ai  call,  6o  that  he  cotild  nevor  draw  upon  it,  without  (xa 
commercial  phrase)  his  draft  bein^  instantly  **  honoured/ '     Thtu,  it  is 
leoorded  of  him  that,  **  in  the  perfomiance  of  hk  own  Concerio«,  he 
i&QfTer  confined  himself  to  the  precise  melody  before  him,  but  Tarifld 
it  from  time  to  time  with  singular  grace  and  beauty,  according  to  tho 
inspiration  of  the  moment.*^     This  feat  seems  the  more  remarkable, 
as,  in  such  a  performance,  he  could  not  give  free  scope  to  his  inrentioii, 
OB  in  a  solo  faotasla,  but  had  always  to  keep  himBelf  in  due  leUiioci 
to  his  Orchestra. — In  the  following  incident,  we  hare  an  ft^^^npl^ 
of  his  imsurpassed  inTentiTe  power  when  working  entireJy  unfotterBd, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  warmest  sympathy.     It  should  be  pre- 
mised that  the  Concert  at  which  it  occurred  was  one  giTen  by  Mocut 
at  Prague,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ancient  city  had  shown  them- 
selTes  singularly  appredatire  of  **  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro/'  whidi  bed 
been  produced  there  a  abort  time  before.     The  concert,  erery  piece  in 
which  was  of  Mozart^s  own  oompoeition,  was  to  end  with  an  impttyrii^ 
tion  on  the  pianoforte.      **  H&Ting  preluded  and  played  a  ^nfiaie, 
which  lasted  a  good  half-hour,  Mozart  loee;  but  the  stormy  end 
outrageous  applanee  of  his  Bohemian  audience  was  not  to  be  appeaeed^ 
and  he   again   sat  down.      His  second   fantasia,  which  was  of  on 
tfiHrely  different  charade ,  met  with  the  same  soccees;  the  applause 
was  without  end  ;  and,  long  after  he  had  retired  to  tiie  withdrawing 
loom,  ho  heard  the  people  in  the  theatre  thundering  for  his  reap- 
pearance.    Inwardly  delighted,   he  presented  himself  for  the  third 
tinie*    Just  as  he  was  about  to  begin,  when  eyery  uoise  was  huslied, 
and  the  stillneas  of  death  reigned  throughout  the  theatre,  a  Toioe  in 
the  pit  cried,   *  From  Figaro.^     Ho  took  the   hint,  and  cndH 
triumphal  display   of  skill  by  extemporising  a   dozen  of  the 
intereeting  and  scientific  rariations  upon  the  air  Kom  pim 
It  is  needleea  to  mention  the  uproar  that  followed.** — illchtrntt  L^fk 
t/MfmH,f,  278.) 

40L  The  rneotnl  proceraes  which  are  oonoemed  in  the  eiBwiee  of 

^raistnictiire  Imagiuatioft^  ire  also  in  operation  in  the  production  of 

'  embelliahments  of  ordinary  prosaic  language  to  which  wo  ghre 
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distinctiye  names.  That  which  conies  nearest  to  Imagination — so 
near,  indeed,  that  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  them — ^is  Fancy,  Notwithstanding  that  much  has  been 
written  on  the  relative  characters  of  these  two  attributes,*  it  seems 
impossible  to  define  them  otherwise  than  by  the  states  of  Mind  to 
which  their  products  are  rcspectiyely  addressed  For  whilst  the 
Imagination  works  on  the  sense  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  of  sub- 
limity, or,  by  way  of  contrast,  on  that  of  aversion,  awe,  or  even 
terror, — Fancy  plays  with  the  grotesque,  the  whimsical,  the  ridicu- 
lous, in  short,  with  the  ''fanciful;"  its  function  being  rather  to 
amuse  by  its  superficial  ''  caprices  "  and  ''  strange  conceitSi"  than 
to  appeal  to  the  deeper  nature. 

"  Fancy,"  says  Wordsworth,  "  is  given  to  quicken  and  beguile  the 
temporal  part  of  our  nature ;  Imagination,  to  incite  and  support  the 
eternal."  And  he  gives,  as  an  example,  the  use  of  the  same  image 
by  two  writers ;  in  tiie  one  case  as  a  mere  "  conceit,"  in  the  other  as 
a  grand  stroke  of  imaginative  genius.  The  effect  of  the  following 
couplet,  ascribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield — 

"  The  dews  of  the  eTeniDg  most  carefully  shun, 
They  are  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  Ices  of  the  sun," 

''  is  a  flash  of  surprise,  and  nothing  more ;  for  the  nature  of  things 
does  not  sustain  the  combination."  But  when  Milton  marks  the 
sympathy  of  Nature  with  the  transgression  of  Adam,  in  the  grand 
lines — 

"Sky  lowered,  and  mattering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completion  of  the  mortal  sin. " 

« the  effects  from  the  act,  of  which  there  is  this  immediate  conse- 
quence and  visible  sign,  are  so  momentous,  that  the  mind  acknowledges 

♦  Dr.  Trench,  in  his  "Study  of  Words,"  assigns  to  Wordsworth  the  credit  of 
having,  in  his  original  preface  to  his  "  Lyrical  BaUada  "  (reprinted  separately  in 
his  collected  works),  distinctly  limited  the  respectiye  prorinces  of  Fancy  and 
Imagination.  But,  however  clear  may  be  the  boundary  lines  which  Wordsworth 
marked  out  in  the  domain  of  Poetxy,  we  fail  to  trace  them  when  we  follow  tha 
Imagination  into  other  departments  of  Art,  still  more  into  Science  and  Human 
Nature. 

KK 
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tbe  justice  and  reasonableneaa  of  tha  sky  ireeping  dropa  of 
if  with  human  eyea." 

The  pages  of  Shakspcre,  and  many  of  those  of  Jeremy  Taylor,] 
are  full  of  the  products  both  of   Fancy  and  Imagination  ;  but  j 
while  in  Geoi-ge  Wither  and  Charles  Lamb  the  Fancy  predomi- 
nates, Milton  is  the  pre-eminent  type  of  Imagination  (as  distia* 
gnisbed  from  fancy)  in  Poetry,  m  Walter  Scott  may  be  oonsidered] 
to  be  in  Prose. 

402.  Oosely  akin  to  Fancy,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  kind  of 
feeling  which  it  excites,  is  Wit ;  the  distinctive  character  of  which 
(as  How  understood)  is  **a  felicitous  association  of  objects  D(>t 
tisually  connected,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasant  surprise.**  It  is  tJuB 
intellectual  surprise  which  is  the  essence  of  pure  Wit ;  but  Humour  | 
IB  often  mixed  up  with  it  The  lowest  form  of  wit  is  that 
play  on  w&rdsj  which  is  known  as  *'  punning  ;  '*  this  beings 
aooording  to  the  definition  of  Addison,  ''  a  conceit  arising  from  tbe 
\ise  of  two  words  that  agree  in  sound  but  differ  in  the  sense,"  or,  tm 
might  be  said  in  certain  cases,  use  of  the  same  word  in  two  dififeretit 
senses  (§  403  h.)*  Thus  a  man  haring  undertaken  to  pun  on  anjr 
subject  that  might  be  given  him,  and  the  word  "Ring**  having  hemt 
named,  replied  that  **  the  King  was  no  subject."  Here  the  wit 
lay  in  tbe  double  meaning  attached  to  the  word  "subject,**  or, 
as  Addison  would  say,  to  the  unexpectedness  of  the  reJaHon 
brought  out  between  what  are  really  two  distinct  words  agreeing 
only  in  sound.  The  effect  is  heightened  when  this  douhU  itUmdiw 
presents  itself  more  than  once  in  the  same  sentence  : — 

a.  Thus  Bishop  Mountain,  being  asked  by  George  n.,  to  whom  he 
should  give  the  Archbishopric  of  York  then  vacant,  replied,  *•  If 
thou  hadst  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  thou  wooldst  say  to  thie 
mountain'*  (pointing  to  himself),  '* ' Be  thou  removed,  and  be  tliotioMi 
into  the  sea  (see)/  " 

h.  The  Writer  once  heard  another  felicitous  application  of  the  i 
idea,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  at  which  Dr.  Bu 
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then  Deaa  of  Westminster,  liad  been  epeaking  on  a  paper  by  Sir 
Eoderick  Murchieou,  in  wbicb  much  fitreaa  waa  laid  on  tbe  offecta  of 
*  *  waTes  of  translation/*  as  carr jmg  large  blocks  of  stone  onwards 
until  tbeb  force  was  epent,  wken  the  blocks  sank  to  tbe  bottom.  As 
tbe  Dean  fiat  down,  a  fauetious  member  expressed  tbe  bope  *  *  that  tbe 
Eight  Beverend  gentleman  might  be  speedily  carried  along  by  a  wave 
of  translation,  and  deposited  in  a  sea  (see)  as  good  as  that  of  his 
predecessor,"  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  sitting  by  bis  side. 

403.  But  in  tbe  higher  form  of  Wit,  the  play  Is  rather  upon  %dm^ 
tlian  \i]mi  tmnh^  tbe  effect  consisting  in  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
the  illustration  ;  as  when  Douglas  Jerrold  characterized  <ioymatism 
as  being  puppywcci  full  grown,^ — a  remark  most  true  and  apposite 
ill  itself,  while  deriving  a  peculiar  "point*'  from  the  unexpected- 
ness  of  tbe  ideal  relation  developed  between  the  two  words,  and 
from  the  ludicrous  contrast  between  the  rml  derivation  of  the 
first  of  them  and  the  huTmrom  one  assigned  to  iU  In  reparieei^ 
tlie  effect  very  often  depends  on  the  uucxijectednesa  of  the  contrast 
between  tlie  idea  conveyed  by  the  original  remark  and  that  of  the 
reply  ;  or  by  the  happy  turn  given  to  the  former,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  convey  something  very  different  from,  perhaps  quite 
contrary  to,  what  tlie  speaker  intended, 

a.  Of  the  first  kind,  tbe  matter- of- factness  of  tbe  Scotch  mind  fur- 
nisboB  many  admirable  illustratioiis,  of  which  the  following  is  per* 
haps  one  of  tbe  most  characteristic : — During  an  agitation  to  put 
down  Sunday  trains  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  a  Minister  in 
tbe  latter  city  was  accustomed  to  go  down  to  the  railway-station  in 
tbo  morning,  and  endeavour  to  dissuade  any  persona  whom  be  knew 
from  setting-off  by  tbe  train  then  starting.  Happening  to  encounter 
A  lady  of  bis  congregation,  who  was  going  to  spend  the  day  with  a 
relatiye  at  Falkirk,  and  having  learned  from  her  where  she  wag  going, 
he  said,  "  You  are  not  going  to  Falkirk,  you  are  going  to  bell ;  '*  to 
which  she  replied  very  composedly,  •*  Well,  anyhow,  I  have  got  a 
return-ticket** 

h.  Of  the  second  kind,  a  good  example  is  offered  by  the  ready 
aikswer  given  to  a  debater,   who,   addressing  the  adversary  who 


was  to  reply  to  him,  somewhiit  magniloqtieiitly  enounced,  **  I  mwmt 
oommon  seixse ;  **  to  which  the  quiet  rejoinder  was,  "  ExacUj/*  Tkm 
turn  thus  giTen  was  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  want; "  vthkik.  fkm 
speaker  used  as  expressing  his  sense  of  its  deficiecncy  in  his  mdrtxmgf^ 
who  neatly  directed  it  against  himself. 

404.  These  two  examples,  again,  senre  to  illustrate  the  cotmaolkii 
between  Wit  and  Humour,  Whilst  the  former,  in  its  pmrtty,  m 
purely  intdhctual^  the  latter,  in  its  purity,  hxis  reference  to  tte 
Tarietics  of  human  cimracttr  and  the  actions  which  proceed  frooi 
them*  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  two  are  oommingM  ; 
and  the  amusement  we  derive  from  their  exercise  often  arises  from 
the  oonoomitant  circumstances^  or  from  the  manner  of  utteraim; 
eo  that  a  joke  which  was  felt  to  be  admirable  at  the  timei,  USk^ 
eompciratively  flat  when  repeated  under  other  oonditioni. 


T»y»r« 


(1.  Thus,  in  the  well-known  reply  made  by  Chailss  L^mb  to 
ridge's  question*  **  Lamb,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preedi  ?  **  '•  Wliy» 
nerer  heard  you  do  anything  else,'* — the  effect  is  described  by  one  who 
was  present  as  having  been  most  ludicrously  heightened  by  the  *  grstid 
manner''  in  which  the  question  was  asked  by  Coleridge,  and  tJie 
stammering  utterance,  ending  in  a  kind  of  explosion*  of  his  fiieod** 

WlttlClBTn  i 
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405*  It  may  be  affirmed^  without  hesitation,  that  the  power  of 
presentiiig  the  peculiar  oombinations  and  contrasti  in  whidi  Wii 
conatsts,  is  purely  automatic  ;  being  one  of  which  majij 
highly  distinguished  for  general  ability,  and  powifiwtng  a  h 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  said  by  others^  are  thenxMl^te^ 
entirely  destitute.  And  all  that  the  Will  can  do,  ms  in  other 
operations  of  the  construct  ire  Imagination,  is  to  place  Ite 
mind  in  the  conditions  most  favourable  for  its  exercise.  Of  sudi 
conditions,  sympathrtio  apprcciatioii  undoubtedly  »nk»  Mwmg 
Che  trsL  A  brilliant  iMlket,  v^ho,  in  oong^ial  society,  can  g|fw 
torlh  fta  unceasing  saooadon  of  coruscatioiie  of  Wit,  like  metear* 
feels  the  duloaM  of  a  eet  of  matter-oMact  listesicn  as  a 
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complete  extinguialaer  of  tlie  iatemal  glow  from  wLich  the  flaahes 
emanate. — The  power  is  doubtless  capable  of  improvement  by 
culture  and  exercise ;  but  it  cannot  be  acquired  hy  any  one  who 
has  not  a  native  capacity  for  it, — The  following  example,  which 
recently  presentee!  itself  within  the  Writer^s  own  experience,  is 
60  singularly  ilhistrative  of  the  contraat  between  the  Vohtional 
and  the  Automatic  forms  of  Intellectual  operation,  that  those 
who  recognize  the  case  to  which  he  alludes  will  excuse  him  for 
making  it  public  : — 

a-  *'  A  gentleman  distinguished  alike  for  his  great  and  varied  ability ^ 
for  his  faculty  of  scieatific  expoaition,  and  for  his  conversational  gifts, 
fouiLd  himself  the  subjoct  of  a  sudden  failure  of  Intellectual  power, 
the  result  of  continued  overstrain  ;  which  manifested  itself  espeoially 
in  the  inability  to  keep  up  a  continuous  train  of  thought,  such  as  was 
required  in  lecturing.  Having  determined  at  once  to  suspend  Mb 
work  and  go  abroad,  he  was  diniog  with  a  few  of  hia  most  intimate 
friends  a  few  days  before  his  departure ;  and  surprised  them  by  the 
undiminished  flow  of  his  wit,  and  the  readiness  of  his  repartee.  As 
one  of  them  afterwords  said  to  the  writer,  •  He  never  was  more 
brilliant'  *' 

406.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  Mmnour  is  itself  de- 
pendent upon  the  Imagination  ;  since  what  we  term  humoroiti  may 
derive  its  character  entirely  from  the  oddity  of  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion or  action  as  Uprt^nti  itself  to  oiirsetvei.  Dean  llixmsay  tnily 
says  of  one  of  his  good  stories : — "  The  humour  of  the  nan-ative  is 
unquestionable,  and  yet  no  one  has  tried  to  be  humorous  j  the 
same  idea  differently  expressed  might  have  no  point  at  all ;"  aa  in 
the  following  case  ; — 

a.  "  The  Laird  of  Balnamoon,  having  dmed  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
who  by  mistake  had  given  him  cherry  brandy,  instead  of  his  usual 
beverage,  port- wine,  found  himself  more  than  ordinarily  affected  by 
his  liquor ;  and  while  being  driven  home  by  his  servant  Harry  in  an 
open  carriage,  over  an  intervening  moor,  his  unsteadiness  of  head 
caused  bis  hat  and  wig  to  fall  on  the  ground*     Harry  havmg  got 
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down  to  pick  them  up,  and  Haying  restored  them  to  his 
laird  was  satisEed  with  the  hat,  hut  demmred  to  tha  wig.  ^IVs  no 
mf  wig,  Hany,  lad ;  it's  no  my  wig/  and  refused  to  hare  auythb^g 
to  do  with  it.  Harry  lost  his  patience  ;  and,  aniiona  to  g«l 
remonstrated  with  hia  master,  *  Ye*d  better  tak  it,  sir,  for  t]i0rb*a 
waile  (choice)  o*  wigs  on  Mmmmmon  Moor/  This  was  » 
matter-of-fact  remark  on  the  part  of  the  servant ;  and  its 
consists  in  its  contrast  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  w«s 
made,  heightened  by  its  quaint  form  of  expression." 

407.  But  in  all  works  of  Imagination  which  aim  to  present  ranetieft 
of  Human  character,  a  power  of  ideaDy  dereloping  and  oombimug 
such  varieties  is  eiisential ;  and  without  the  sense  of  Humour,  thd 
portraituFe  wants  warmth  and  reality.  Of  all  great  mastets  in  the 
art  of  ooBstruction,  Milton  is  the  one  who  shows  the  least  of  tiilft 
sense ;  in  fact  he  scarcely  seems  to  have  possessed  it  at  alL  In 
ShaksperOj  on  the  other  hand,  Humour  is  redundant ;  and  ereij 
one  of  his  humorous  characters  has  au  individuality  of  his  (or  her) 
own.  Thus  Falstaff  wilt  occur  to  every  one  as  the  vety  incsmation 
of  Humour,  with  no  small  addition  of  Wit ;  while  Dogberry  aad 
Verges,  Bottom  and  Snug,  with  the  whole  series  of  downs  sad 
Jesters,  no  one  of  whom  is  a  repetition  of  another^  beipeak  the 
wonderful  acuteness  of  his  discriminative  observation,  the  rcsdinsas 
with  which  his  memory  reproduced  its  stores^  and  the  empathy 

I  which  his  own  many-sided  nature  [xissossed  with  eveiy  phss0 
of  Humotu:  delineated.  In  those  of  Sir  Walter  Seott  a  ooveti 
in  which  the  scenes  and  chaiucterB  are  those  of  his  own  omuitiTV 
we  find  abundant  examples  of  the  richest  Humour ;  everj  € 
of  which  seems  either  to  have  had  au  individual  prototype^  or 
have  been  a  generalifeed  form  derived  from  a  variety  of 
Thus  the  Baron  of  Bradwardinc,  the  Antiquary,  Paulus  Fleyddl, 
Dominie  Sampson,  Mauso  and  CTuddic  Headrigg,  Meg  Doda,  and  » 
number  of  oUiers,  arc  felt  by  those  who  are  well  acqunisted  with  the 
Scottish  life  of  the  past  to  bo  bo  intensely  natural,  that  every  ooe 
of  them  mi^lU  have  been  a  real  ohaituster.    And  the  same  is  tnu 
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of  the  best  of  Dickens's  and  of  Thackeray's  imaginary  constructions  ; 
in  which  these  great  Humourists  have  so  completely  identified 
themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the  several  types  they  delineated,  as 
to  make  each  of  them  speak  and  act  as  he  (or  she)  would  have 
done  in  actual  life.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  most  of  these  (as 
in  Walter  Scott's  case)  ai-e  developments  of  actual  types ;  while 
those  which  are  purely  vital — the  work  of  the  creative  rather  than 
of  the  constructive  Imagination — lack  **  flesh-and-blood  "  reality. 

408.  The  exercise  of  the  creative  Imagination  involves  that  peculiar 
quality  of  mind  which  we  distinguish  as  Genius  ; — a  special  gift  of 
which  no  definite  account  can  bo  ^ven,  the  possessor  of  it  not 
being  himself  able  either  to  trace  its  origin,  or  to  describe  (save  as 
regards  its  external  conditions)  its  mode  of  working.  Although 
this  term  is  often  applied  to  superior  Intellectual  power  of  any 
kind,  yet  it  may  certainly  be  most  appropriately  limited  to  that  of 
which  invention,  origination,  or  insight  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic, and  of  which  the  products  bear  the  well-marked  stamp  of 
individuality.  Working  upon  the  materials  it  derives  from  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  Creative  genius  not  merely  developes  and 
rccombines  these,  but  evolves  products  altogether  new,  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  reasoning  power,  and  deriving  their  value  from  their 
exj)rcssion  of  a  JiigJter  truth  than  is  at  the  time  attainable  in  any 
other  way.  When  Dr.  Channing,  in  discoursing  of  Poetry,  said 
that  "  Genius  is  not  a  creator,  in  the  sense  of  fancying  or  feigning 
what  does  not  exist :  its  distinction  is,  to  discern  more  of  Truth 
tluin  ordinary  minds,'*  he  himself  uttered  a  truth  of  which  the 
profundity  and  generality  bear  the  stamp  of  true  genius ;  for  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  every  exercise  of  the  highest  form  of 
creative  imagination.  Its  louder  form  may  be  distinguished  as 
Ingenuity  ;*  the  products  of  which  may  either  be  altogether  worth- 
less, or  may  approach  those  of  true  genius. 

*  Although  this  word  is  now  commonly  used  with  reference  chiefly  to  Mechanical 
iuYontion,  yet  it  was  often  applied  by  the  older  writers  to  Poets  and  Advocates. 
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o.  A  typical  example  of  the  difference  between  Ingaiuit^  and  tnii> 
G mitts  is  iifforded  by  the  contrast  between  Kepler  and  Newton. 
Strongly  impreesed  witb  tbe  belief  tbat  some  **  barmonic"  reUtiou 
must  exist  among  tbe  distances  of  tbe  seyeral  Plitneta  from  the  Soil, 
and  also  among  tbe  respective  times  of  tbeir  reyoliition,  Kepler 
passed  a  large  part  of  bis  early  life  in  working  out  a  series  of  ffueua 
at  ibis  relation ;  some  of  which  now  strike  as  as  not  merely  most 
improbable »  but  positively  ridiculona*  His  single-minded  derotioa 
to  Tnitbt  however,  led  him  to  abandon  oacb  of  these  hy]>othefle0  in 
its  turn,  so  soon  as  he  had  proved  its  fallacy  by  submitting  it  to  the 
test  of  its  conformity  to  observed  facts  ;  while  his  fortilo  Ingenuitj 
formsbed  him  with  a  continual  supply  of  new  guesseSj  which  pre- 
sented themselves  in  turn  as  creations  of  Ms  Ima ^nation »  to  be 
successively  dismissed  when  tbey  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than 
imsginary.  But  be  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  that 
relation  between  tbe  times  and  the  distances  of  tbe  Planetary  reroln- 
tionS|  which,  with  the  discovery  of  tbe  ellipticity  of  the  orbits »  and  of 
the  passage  of  tbe  **  radius  vector*^  over  ajwd  aretts  in  er^mtl  fn»f#,  has 
given  him  immortality  as  an  Astronomical  discoverer.  But  theee 
discoveries  cannot  be  regarded  aa  based  on  any  higher  Mental  attri- 
bute than  persevering  wgenuiiif ;  for  so  far  was  he  from  divining  the 
true  rationale  of  the  planetary  revolutions,  that  we  learn  from,  hia 
0Wti  honest  confessions  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  elliptic 
orbit  of  Mars  by  a  series  of  happy  accidents^  which  turned  hia 
erroneous  guesses  into  a  right  direction,  and  to  that  of  the  "  eqoal 
ureas*'  by  the  notion  of  whirling  force  emanating  from  the  Sun ;  whilst 
his  discovery  of  tbe  relation  between  tbe  times  and  distances  was  the 
forlnnate  guees  which  cloeed  a  long  eeries  of  unfortunate  ones,  many 
of  which  were  no  less  **  ingeniotis*" — Now  it  was  by  a  grand  exertion 
of  Newton's  eomtrudive  imagination,  based  on  his  wonderful  mastery 
of  Geometrical  reasoning,  that,  starting  with  the  conception  of  two 
/orcu^  one  of  them  tending  to  produce  continuous  uniform  motion  ia 
»  straight  Une,  tbe  other  tending  to  produce  a  uniformly-accelerated 
motion  towards  a  fixed  point,  lie  was  able  to  show  that  if  thas# 

We  upcak  CTCD  ntiwof  ui  "  iagvmiona  argmnetit,"  when  wo  hare  in  view  ratliertiie 
ftkill  with  which  it  Is  coaduoted,  th&n  the  tnith  it  b  to  support ;  in  fact,  our 
aitmiration  i»  somelimei  most  Qolted  ferth  bj  the  logenailgr  %ltich  is  taberted  W 
I  a  petition  we  n^sd  ■•  lUteaahliL  ^^-""^ 
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d^fOJOMit^X  aasumptions  be  granted,  Kepler's  phemmcnal  **  laws," 
being  necessary  consequences  of  them,  must  be  vniversallt/  true. 
And  while  that  demonstration  would  baTO  been  alone  sufficient  to 
give  him  an  impeiisbablo  renown,  it  was  bia  «till  greater  glory  to 
divine  the  profound  truth,  that  the  fall  of  tbo  Moon  towards  the 
Earth — that  is,  the  deflection  of  her  path  from  a  taDgential  line  to  an 
ellipse — is  a  phenometjon  0/  the  same  orthr  as  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the 
ground ;  and  thus  to  show  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  masses  of 
matter  which  we  call  Gravitation,  pervades  the  whole  Uniyerse, 
and  everywhere  follows  the  some  Law, 

The  grand  scientific  Truth  thus  divined  by  the  **inBigbt"  of 
Kewton,  was  at  once  proved  to  Ixj  such,  not  only  by  its  conformity 
with  all  the  phenonema  of  Nature  then  known,  but  by  the  power 
which  it  furaished  of  prrdidinff  phenomena  as  yet  undiscovered — 
fiuch  as  the  *'  perturbations  "  produced  by  tbe  mutual  attractions 
of  t)io  Planets. 

409.  in  the  provinces  of  ^Estlietica  and  Morales,  however,  the 
test  of  the  Truths  brought  to  light  by  real  Genius  lies  not  in  the 
confirmation  of  them  by  reasoning  processes,  but  in  that  confurniity 
to  owr  own  highest  .N^iituref  which  enables  us  to  recognise  them  by 
*'  direct  appi-ehension.*'  In  this  way,  it  has  been  well  said,  a  great 
Moml  or  Religious  Teacher,  who  first  proclaims  truths  which  we  feel 
to  be  of  universal  applicability,  **  reveals  ns  to  ourselves/*  And 
the  Poet  who,  as  Dr.  Channiug  says  of  Wordsworth,  "  sees  under 
disguisoa  and  humble  forms  everlasting  beauty/'  and  makes  us 
conscious  of  the  loveliness  of  the  primitive  feeihiffj^  which  constitute 
the  universal  affections  of  Humanity,  strikes  chords  to  which  our 
own  hearts  instinctively  respond.  It  is  the  undoubted  attribute  of 
real  Genius,  that  the  Intellectual  Truth,  the  Moral  Power,  or  the 
Artistic  Beauty  of  its  conceptions  ultiimiftli/  gains  the  recognition 
of  such  as  seek  the  highest  good  in  either  pursuit  That  reoog- 
nitlou  may  not  be  immediate,  because  the  advance  upon  the 
previous  culture  may  have  beeu  too  sudden.  But  aU  really  great 
Thought  tends  to  elevate  Human  nature  to  its  own  level ;  and 
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the  PhilosopberBy  the  Prophets^  and  the  Poeu,  whom  ve  wm 
Teaerate  as  the  noblest  benefactors  of  our  Race,  baTe  eaininl  tlieir 
claim  to  that  distinction,  not  bj  bdngiu^  to  ua  raeanges  6mii 
other  q^berea  wbich  they  alone  were  pririleged  to  vait,  bot  bf 
cuaacialii^  Trutha  which  our  expanded  Intellect  accepts  aa  adl- 
efidenty  bj  procUiming  great  Principles  which  our 
insight  peroeiTea  to  constitute  the  baaia  of  all  Morality,  bj  k 
forms  of  Beauty  to  which  our  heightened  and  purified 
up  as  standarda  of  Ideal  perfection.  And  thia  could  not  be, ' 
the  intuitions  of  Genius  call  forth  echoes  from  the  depUdi  i 
own  souls;  awaking  dormant  fliculties,  which  can  apprditnid  i( 
they  cannot  create,  which  can  respond  if  they  cannot  onguttte; 
The  **Principia*'  of  Kewtun,  unintelligible  to  the  great  wmm  of 
hia  most  leonied  oont6mponiriea»  are  now  the  A  B  C  of  th«  rrtiiftniKl 
of  the  higher  MatbematicBw  The  dramas  of  Shakspere,  appndatifd 
by  tbe  theatre-goers  of  his  day  only  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derir^ 
from  their  poetty  and  their  action,  are  now  read  and  pondend  by 
eTery  student  of  Human  Nature  as  the  embodimeitt  of  the  |«o> 
foundest  and  most  universal  knowledge.  And  the  grand  Symphoo) 
of  Beethoven,  which  was  laid  aside  as  incomprdiensible  by  the  ttfld 
ouItiTated  Musicians  of  his  time,  is  now  the  delight,  not  alone  of 
the  select  few,  but  of  the  many  whom  the  more  adTaneed  cull  ore 
of  the  present  generation  has  made  capable  of  appredaliQg  %  \ 
work  of  Moaiool  art 

410.  It  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  one  lAe  eenMly  i 
tbe  subject  under  the  light  of  adequate  knowledge*  that  the  ermiitt 

*  To  f«pretent  Sei«nfie  sad  Poetiy  is  satieoaiide,  aad  to  mftTntiiti  f «a  Mr* 
Boiikin  csaUxmaXlj  does)  t^asi  Uiq  Ft»el  ■««  iiif9  ICalaiv  botk  ««f«  rfiy^r  ami 
mart  trmljf  than  tlie  Seicaii&e  iaquirBr,  tiinptf  aktym%  tliii  able  writer'i  Iftimmm 
of  whxt  wdtaatm  roaHjr  sa  Tbo  ThiUii  wkick  tlio  oisa  d  8amm  uad  Uw  ^piS 
r«pecttT«|j  d»GOff«r,  mrt  of  dilRBrent  ordcn«  bat  euoiot  be  ■iilapsiiilii  Aail  II 
Mr.  Bntkixi  voold  aoqitti&t  ktaioilf  wiib  tlw  mal^ode  sad  iwnifei  if  l1|<iiUeM 
Aaoljai,  lie  vookl  iod  tKal  tlM  stricteit  leiailiSe  reaaooiaf  kw  W  to  Iba 
4i«oov«f7  «f  tnifhi  wlikh  tbe  boldat  tm«giaatioa  cf  tbe  Poet  woaU  nvoely  ^am 
MB«eif«^  aad  wkkk  hk  profoaodect  inugkt  could  aot  fomStfy  kaf«  i 
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Imagination  is  exercised  in  at  least  as  high  a  degree  in  Science,  as 
it  is  in  Art  or  in  Poetry.  Even  in  the  strictest  of  Sciences — Matlie^ 
matics — it  can  be  easily  shown  that  no  really  great  advance,  such 
as  the  invention  of  Fluxions  by  Newton,  and  of  the  Dififerential 
Calculus  by  Leibnitz — can  be  made,  without  the  exercise  of 
the  Imagination ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  whilst  the 
fundamental  idea  of  both  systems  had  been  long  pondered  over 
by  previous  thinkers,  it  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz  to  divine  the  two  modes  of  realising  and  applying  it, 
the  introduction  of  which  marks  the  most  important  era  in  the 
modem  history  of  the  science.*  —Not  less  conspicuous  evidence  of 
the  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  presented  in  the  highest  forms  of 
Mechanical  invention.  Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modem 
ingenuity,  however,  have  been  the  products  rather  of  the  con- 
structive than  of  the  creative  imagination.  Thus  the  Steam-engine 
of  Newcomen  was  developed  into  the  Steam-engine  of  Watt  by  a 
succession  of  steps,  each  of  which  was  to  a  certain  degree  suggestive 
of  the  next ;  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be  incorrect  to  affimi  that 
the  genius  of  Watt  was  more  displayed  in  his  invention  of  the 
<<  governor,"  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  he 
devised. 

When  the  complete  Double-action  Steam-engine,  with  its  heavy 
fly-wheel,  was  employed  for  the  execution  of  any  work  which  was 
variable  in  regard  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  it  became 
apparent  that  some  means  must  be  found  of  adjusting  the  force 
of  the  engine  to  that  variation ;  since,  if  the  engine  were  suddenly 
relieved  of  any  large  part  of  that  resistance,  and  were  still  driven  by 
the  same  quantity  and  pressure  of  steam,  its  velocity  would  imme- 
diately be  accelerated  to  an  injurious  and  perhaps  dangerous  extent. 

*  An  eloquent  defence  of  Mathematical  Science  from  the  charge  of  cramping 
the  exercise  of  the  Imagination,  was  made  a  few  years  since  by  Professor  Sylvester 
(whose  own  contributions  to  it  hare  been  eminently  marked  by  the  exhibition  of 
this  faculty),  in  his  address  as  President  of  the  Mathematical  Section  of  the 
British  Association.     See  **  Nature,"  voL  L,  p.  288. 
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Watt,  therefore,  set  Mmself  to  devise  for  his  ©ngbo  eoine  meui*  of 
itlf-rrfjulntion  ;  and  sought  it  in  an  entirely  new  directioii — tli0 
application  of  centrifugal  force.  The  ''governor**  oonsiits  of  a  pair 
of  heavy  balls,  which  are  ao  fixed  to  a  vortical  spindle  as  to  revolTe 
with  it,  and  to  diverge  from  one  another  in  proportioji  to  its  rate  oC 
revolution,  which  depends  on  that  of  the  fly- wheel.  This  divergenooy 
by  a  system  of  levers,  acte  on  a  throttle- valve  in  the  steam-pipe ; 
and  thufl,  whenever  a  diminution  in  the  work  of  the  engine  cauaes  th^ 
fly-wheel  to  revolve  more  rapidly,  the  diver gence  of  the  b^s  rtdtun 
the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  ke^ 
the  power  proportional  to  the  rcsisiauce ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand* 
when  more  work  is  thrown  on  the  engine,  the  diminished  rate  of  \hm 
fly-wheel  causes  the  halls  to  approach  each  other,  so  as  to  open  the 
throttle-valve  and  admit  more  steam  to  do  it«  The  great  beaufy  of 
this  invention,  beyond  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  required  piirpoee» 
consists  in  its  utilisation  of  the  very  Force  which  oonstitutea  the  eoazoe 
o£  danger.  For  it  has  several  times  happened  that  where  ilie 
•'  governor  *'  has  been  accidentally  out  of  gear,  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
engine  has  revolved  so  rapidly,  when  work  was  taken  off,  as  to  break 
in  pieces  by  its  own  contri^gal  force ;  the  pieces  flying  apart^  aad 
causing  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 
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The  Steam-Hammer  of  Nasmjth  may  be  cited  as  a  mom 
prt^duct  of  creatii'e  Imagination  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
ita  inventor  is  the  son  of   a  distinguished  Artist,  and  Moaaetf 
Btrongly  partakes  of  the  Artistic  temperament. 

411.  In  the  domain  of  Art,  the  creative  Imagination  shovB  itetf 
in  the  production  of  ifJeal  representations,  whose  grand^or  and 
beauty  transcend  all  actual  experienoe,  and  which  appeal  ta  o»iir 
most  refined  sensibilities,  our  most  elevated  emotiooa  Aa  trpical 
examples  of  such  creations,  no  one  who  is  capable  of  what  10  tmly 
great  in  Art  would  hesitate  in  naming  tho  finest  MadoDiuts  of 
Baffnelle,  and  the  beet  liindscapeii  of  Turner,  the  Venus  of  Milo^  and 
the  Theseus  or  the  ApoUo  Belvedere.  In  each  of  these  glorious wofk% 
the  meni  divinvor  most  clearly  displays  itself  to  all  whose  own  nataro 
is  capable  of  discerning  it ;  and,  as  already  remarked,  it  vt  tbftir 
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noble  prerogative  to  raiw  the  nature  of  such  as  cultivate  the 
appreciation  of  them. — ^Lastly,  in  the  domain  of  Poetry,  few  would 
hesitate  in  ascribing  the  highest  measure  of  creatvvt  power  to 
Shakspere ;  who  possessed,  in  an  unrivalled  degree,  the  power  of 
idealinnff  every  type  of  humanity  which  he  brought  before  our 
mental  vision ;  and  in  so  doing  displayed  to  us  the  working  of 
every  variety  of  character,  with  a  fundamental  truth  which  makes 
his  delineations  represent,  not  the  men  or  women  of  any  particidar 
time  or  place,  but  those  of  all  time  and  every  place ; — ^his  marvellous 
insight  enabliug  us  to  see  them  in  his  pages  more  truly  than  if 
they  were  actually  performing  their  several  parts  in  the  world's 
drama  before  our  own  eyes. 

412.  If,  now,  we  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  Genius  works, 
we  find  ourselves  baffled  at  the  outset  by  the  slightness  of  oiu: 
materials;  since  no  one  who  is  unpossessed  of  the  creative 
Imagination  can  study  its  mode  of  operation  in  himself,  while  those 
who  do  possess  it  are  seldom  given  to  self-analysis.  This  much, 
however,  is  very  dear : — that  from  whatever  source  the  creative 
power  of  Genius  is  derived,  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  by 
culture ;  and  that  in  its  highest  exercise  it  is  directed  by  knowledge 
acquired  by  study,  and  disciplined  by  judgment  based  on  extended 
experience.  As  was  well  said  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  one  of  his 
Discourses,  ''it  is  by  being  conversant  with  the  inventions  of 
others,  that  we  learn  to  invent,  as  by  reading  the  thoughts  of  others 
we  loam  to  think.  It  is  in  vain  for  Painters  or  Poets  to  endeavour 
to  invent,  without  materials  on  which  the  mind  may  work,  and  from 
which  inventions  must  originate.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing. 
Homer  is  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  of  all  the  learning  of  his 
time  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  Michael  Angelo  and  Hafifoelle  were 
equally  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  in  the  art,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  the  works  of  their  predecessors.''  The  same  is  un* 
doubtedly  true  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  all  other  great 
Musical  inventors. — Another  condition,  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
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Oen'ms,  is  the  power  of  fijtin^  the  atUntion  on  t!ie  object  to  \m 
tained :  and  this  power  may  be  exerted,  as  already  shown  (Chap.  IH), 
either  autamutimUy  or  t'olitkntaib/.  With  some  inventon^  dui 
interest  of  ilie  subject  on  which  their  niiuds  may  be  eiiigigod 
is  so  absorbing,  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  drawn  oft  fron  il ; 
with  others,  the  fixation  of  tho  attention  can  only  be  sust&toed  by 
a  determined  effort.  When  Newton  was  asked  how  he  attained  his 
grand  results,  he  replied,  "By  always  thinking  about  thera."  Bat 
even  "  always  thinking  about  them  "  might  not  have  enabled  any 
other  mintl  than  Newton's  to  arrive  at  tbeni,  A  somewhat  parallel 
case  is  atlbrded  by  Wordsworth  ;  who  has  himself  given  us  such  an 
insight  into  his  mode  of  working,  as  distinctly  marks  the  depcndenco 
of  his  creativo  power  upon  continued  meditation  on  the  gnml 
themes  he  had  set  befoi-e  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  tlio 
influences  surrounding  him,  alike  in  his  daily  life,  and  during  his 
meditative  moods.  Still,  neither  reflection  nor  the  influenoes  of 
Nature  could  have  fna<h  Wordsworth  a  poet ;  and  wo  CMI  oolj 
attribute  the  faculty  he  possessed  to  au  inborn  gift,  the  working  of 
which  is  essentially  autojmitic.  And  tt  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  regard  this  automatic  operm- 
tion  as  often  carried  on  Ijeneath  t!ie  contciouinejttt^  by  a  mechanism 
which  the  Will  may  bring  into  action,  but  of  which  it  thenoefortli 
loses  the  control  This  automatic  action  of  Genius,  originally 
prompted  volitionally,  is  thus  dbtinctly  set  forth  by  Wordawoiili 
himself : — 

The  poema  in  tliese  Yolumoe  (the  **  L3rrical  Ballads ")  wiH 
found  distinguished  by  this — ^tliat  each  of  them  has  a  worthy 
Not  that  I  always  began  to  write  with  a  distinct  purpose  formaUy 
oonoeived ;  but  habits  of  meditation  have,  I  trust,  eo  prompted  and 
regulated  my  feelinga,  that  my  descriptions  of  such  objects  aa  8troiigl]r 
excite  those  feelings  will  be  found  to  carry  along  with  them  a  ptirpoir. 
If  tluB  opinion  be  uroneoui,  I  can  have  little  right  to  the  name  of  a 
Foel.  For  M  gootl  poetry  t$  the  wptmitmeoui  otrrflot^  o/  po^trr/ttt 
fiiUngw;  atkd  though  this  be  true,  poeoia  to  which  any  raltie  oaa  ta 
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attached  were  neyer  produced  on  any  variety  of  subjecta  but  by  a 
man  wbo,  being  poesessed  of  more  than  usual  organic  senfllbilityj  baa 
also  thought  long  and  deeply.  For  our  continued  influxes  of  fooling 
are  modified  and  directod  by  our  thoughts,  which  are,  indeed »  the 
repreaentativeB  of  all  our  past  feelings ;  and  as,  by  contemplating  the 
Telation  of  those  general  repFeaentatives  to  each  other,  we  discover 
what  is  really  important  to  men,  so  by  the  repetition  and  continuance 
of  this  act,  our  feelings  will  he  connected  with  important  subjects ; 
till  at  length,  if  we  be  originally  possessed  of  much  aensibiKty,  such 
habits  of  mind  will  be  produced,  that,  %  oheijing  blindly  and 
mechankalfi/  the  imptiJsea  of  those  httln'tSf  we  shall  describe  objects,  and 
Titter  sentiments,  of  such  a  nature,  and  in  aiich  connection  with  each 
other,  that  the  understanding  of  the  reader  must  neceasaiily  be  in 
som©  degree  enlightened,  and  his  affections  strengthened  and  purified. 

That  power  which  was  thus  acqiured  by  Wordsworth,  as  the  result 
of  self-discipline,  may  be  almost  certainly  said  to  have  beeo  ori^m^l 
with  Shakspere,  the  typo  of  the  Poet  **  of  imagination  all  compact,'* 
whose  instinctive  genius  seems  to  have  been  alone  sufficient,  with 
the  aid  of  his  large  general  culture^  to  enable  bim  to  find  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems  in  Human  NaturCi  which  Wordsworth  set 
himself  purjKJsively  aud  patiently  to  nnnivei — A  somewhat  parallel 
contrast  has  been  already  drawn  (§§  232,  2M)  between  the  pure 
spontannty  of  Mozart's  creative  genius,  originally  cultured  by 
rigorous  tminiiig,  aad  the  paimtakin^  manner  in  which  Haydn^ 
throughout  his  whole  life,  applied  himsc4f  to  Musical  Composition, 
413.  ThuBj  then,  we  aieablc  to  anuve  at  a  pretty  clear  understand- 
ing of  wliat  the  Will  can^  and  what  it  cannot  do^  in  regard  to  tho 
exercise  of  the  Imagination,  As  already  pointed  out,  the  Will  can 
no  more  reproduce  images  which  are  not  actually  before  the  con- 
sciousness, than  it  can  recall  a  word  or  a  fact  which  has  faded  from 
the  Memory,  It  can  only  BeUct  firom  the  ideas  which  spontaneously 
present  themselves,  those  which  are  most  suitable  to  the  object  in 
view  ;and,  mtttisi/yht^  these  by  fii^ing  the  attention  upon  them,  it 
can  use  them  (so  to  speak)  as  **  feelera  **  for  others,— just  as  when  we 
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^  to  reooUeci  Bomething  that  has  bean  forgott««v  ^ 
on  the  idea  most  likely  to  suggest  it  (§§  370474 )i 
the  Will  GUI  exercise  a  moet  important  amtrot  orer  the 
tion,  b J  vnthdrawintf  the  Attention  from  ideas  which  the  Ji 
gnided  and  diastened  bj  the  habUuat  direction  of  ike 
pure  and  nobU  i^JecU,  rejects  aa  degrading  and  anaeeoiljr. 
is  £br  want  of  aneh  control,  that  some  of  those  Poeta : 
writers  who  show  the  strongest  eridenoes  of  gema%  let 
^nation  ran  riot  in  aoeoes  of  impnritj,  and  ^ 
deprare  the  Taste  and  oonfnae  the  Mond  sense  of  tlwir 

414.  Thus,  although  the  work  of  the  TnigrT^ft!^ 
antomatic^  jet  the  Will  can  both  tei  ii  yomg  and  im^  il 
the  fixation  of  the  attention;   it  can  in  great  digi«# 
settri tj ;  and  it  has  (in  the  well-halaneed  mind)  an 
orer  its  results,  so  £eu-  as  regards  the  erpremiom  d 
there  is  no  part  of  our  InteUeetnal  nature^  to  wbidi  Hhm 
the   relatton  of  the  hoise  and  his  tider  (f  24)  is  man 
applieable. — Bat  tWtrvcl/jr  the  Will  may  do  a  great  deal  to 
the  aelioti  of  the  Imagination,  hf  the  eoltiire  and 
whkh  it  sahjecls  the  general  odM^  of  the  Hindi    For 
bs  no  doubt  that  theantomAtic  snoeeSBon  of  oar  Mom  and 
is  greatly  inflneneed  bj  the  direction  we  YDkatasOj  gire  ^  t 
so  thai  the  imsgiBatiTe  creations  of  tha  Foel  or  the  Artist 
the  impress  of  the  hsfattnsl  toike  of  has  thoughts;  while  the 
powerof  theScieptificdiBroicimi'  maialf  dyds  npsn  the 
ness  of  the  grasp  of  his  snbjeet,  which  hm  has  attaiwwrf  hf 
previcMBS  stodj  of  it     Further,  tlis  itew&kfmmt  gjmn  to 
Idea  win  in  great  degree  depend  opon  Ihs 
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power  which  has  been  acquired  by  systematic  training  :  thue,  the 
Painter  or  Sculptor  must  have  mastered  both  the  priiicJplea  and 
practice  of  his  art,  before  be  con  produce  any  really  great  worfc ; 
and  the  Musician  must  hare  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  counterpoint  and  inatnmioiitation,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
give  the  fullest  expression  to  bis  Ideas.  In  these  modes,  then, 
the  Imaginative  faculty  may  be  directed  and  invigoi-ated,  culti- 
vated and  chastened,  hj  Yolitional  effort ;  while  its  productiiwiegs 
depends  essentially  on  its  own  inherent  fertility,  and  on  the  energy 
of  its  automatic  action  (§§  232,  397), 

415.  Before  quitting  the  eubject  of  the  Imagination,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  although  no  one  can  acquire  (if  ho  has  it  not 
in  his  original  constitution)  the  creative  power  of  Genius^  yet 
every  one  can  train  himself  to  appreciate  its  products;  his  capacity 
for  such  appreciation  growing  and  intensifying  in  proportion  tuB 
it  is  exercised  aright.  The  more  we  fix  our  attention  on  the 
highest  ideala  of  Art,  and  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  influence 
of  those  lower  forms  of  it  which  iu  any  way  connect  themselves 
with  the  grosser  parts  of  our  nature  (§  413,  7iote%  the  stronger 
will  be  the  intuitive  preference  we  shall  acquire  for  what  is  noble 
and  elevating,  the  more  thorough  our  intuitive  distaste  for  all  that 
is  mean  and  degrading.  And  a  truly  great  work  of  Art  not  only 
commands  the  admiration  of  such  as  are  already  capable  of  ap- 
preciating its  excellence,  and  contributes  to  form  the  taste  of  that 
much  larger  ntmiber  whoso  dormant  capacity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  it  needs  only  to  be  called  forth  and  rightly  directed  ;  but  tends 
to  develope  in  successive  generations  an  ever-increasing  capacity 
for  such  enjoyment,  which  will  thus  add  largely  to  the  happiness 
of  the  Race. 

ThuB  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enjoyment  which  all  persons 
of  cultivated  taste  now  feel  in  the  Picturesque,  is  a  growth  of 
modem  times ;  its  germ  having  been  fnmiahed  (aa  the  very  word 
implies]  by  that  perceptloii  of  the  beautifiil  in  landscape-scenery^ 
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which  first  began  to  ehow  itself  in  the  works  of  Painters  BC&rcelf 
three  oenturiea  ago.  Not  man^  generatione  back,  Switzerland »  now 
"  the  playgroimd  of  Europe/*  was  regarded  but  as  a  rugged  and 
toilsome  pass,  that  had  to  be  Burmounted  by  the  traveller  who  desired 
to  find  Ha  way  to  **  sunny  Italy."  And  the  reply  given  to  the 
Writer  by  a  domestic  of  average  intelligence,  who  had  been  visittiig 
Tintem  Abbey,  **Yes,  it's  very  pretty;  but  what  a  pity  it*a  in 
ruins  ! "  wonld  have  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  the  educated 
public. 

That  even  the  least  cultivated,  however,  may  have  real  apprecia- 
tion for  Pictures  which  express  a  high  ideal  of  Humanity,  appears  from 
the  marked  preference  shown  for  the  best  works  of  this  class  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Eichard  Wallace,  during  its  exhibition  at  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum. — **  Who  would  not  try  to  be  a  good  woman, 
who  had  such  a  child  as  that  ?  **  was  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  ft 
female  of  the  artizan  class,  who  had  been  gazing  intently  at  one  of 
the  beautiful  representations  by  Murillo  of  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the 
jums  of  Ms  Mother. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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OP  TJNOONSOIOUa   CBREBEATION. 

416,  Having  thus  found  reason  to  conclude  that  a  large  part  of 
our  lotelloctiial  activity — ^whether  it  consist  in  Reasoning  processes, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  the  Imagination — is  essentially  auiomatk^  and 
may  be  described  in  Physiological  langimgo  as  the  reflex  action  of 
the  Cerehruniy  we  have  next  to  consider  whether  this  action  may  not 
take  place  unconsdoiislt/.  To  affirm  that  the  Cerebrum  may  act  upon 
impreBsiona  transmitted  to  it,  and  may  elaborate  Intellectual  resiilta^ 
fluch  as  we  might  have  attained  by  the  intentional  direction  of  our 
minds  to  the  subject,  without  anr/  conscioitsness  on  our  own  parte, 
is  held  by  many  Metaphysicians,  more  especially  in  Britain,  to  be  an 
altogether  untenable  and  even  a  most  objectionable  doctrine.  But 
this  afiimmtion  is  only  the  Phpiological  expression  of  a  doctrine 
which  baa  been  current  among  the  Metaphysicians  of  Germany,  &om 
the  time  of  Leibnitz  to  the  present  date,  and  which  was  systemati- 
caily  expounded  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, — that  the  Mind  may 
iindergo  modificatione,  sometimea  of  very  considerable  importance, 
without  being  itself  conscious  of  the  process,  imtil  its  results  present 
tberasehes  to  the  consciousness,  in  the  new  ideas^  or  new  combi- 
nations of  ideas,  which  the  process  has  evolved*  This  "Unconscious 
Cerebration/'  or  "Latent  Mental  modification,'*  is  the  precise 
parallel,  in  the  higher  sphere  of  Cerebral  or  Mental  activity,  to  the 
movements  of  our  limbs,  and  to  the  direction  of  those  movements 
through  our  visual  sense,  which  we  put  in  train  voUtionally 
when  we  set  out  on  some  habitually-repeated  walk*  but  which 
then  proceed  not  only  automatimlli/^  but  unconmoitshft  so  long  as 
our  attention  continues  to  be  uninterruptedly  diverted  from  them  | 
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(I  16).    And  it  was  by  reflection  on  this  panUIelistDp  and  cm  tlie 

peculiar  Btnxctural  relation  of  the  Ccrebrnin  to  the  Ganglionio  timet 

which  Beems  to  constitute  the  Setitorium  or  centre  of  conaciiHis- 

nesa,  alike  for  the  ertemal  and  for  the  internal  senses  (§  100)^  tlwl 

the  Writer  was  led  (in  ignorance  of  the  teachings  both  of  German 

Metaphysicians,  and  of   Sir   William  Hamilton,   whose    lectuFea 

had  not  at  that  time  been  published)  to  the  idea  that  CcsetM«I 

ohiDges  may  take  place  unconBcmtdy^  if  the  Sensorium  be  either  in 

a  state  of  absolute  torpor,  or  be  for  a  time  non-receptiTe  aa  rcganli 

those  changes,  its  activity  being  exerted  In  some  other  direetion;  OTp 

to  express  the  same  fact  Psychologically,  that  mental  (T)  chaiiga^ 

of  whose  raulU  we  mbtequently  become  conscious^  may  go  on  Md» 

the  plane  of  consciousness,  either  during  profound  sleep,  or  viulo 

the  attention  is  wholly  engros^ied  by  some  entirely  di^erent  timb 

of  thought* 

417.  To  the  Writer  it  seems  a  matter  of  no  practical  eiame 

quence,  whether  the  doctrine  be  stated  in  terms  of  Metaphjaki 

or  in  terms  of  PhyBiology— in  terms  of  mtiuf,  or  in  temis  of 

hrain^ — provided  it  be  recognised  as  having  a  positiTe  identifio 

basis.     But  since,  in  the  systems  of  Philoaophy  long  preraleot  in 

this  country,  cmMcioumem  has  been  almost  uniibrmly  taken  as  tlie 

basis  of  all  strictly  menial  activity,  it  seems  oonvcuient  to  desigoAte 

as  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  all  those  opemtions  which  lie 

*  Sabsocpieiitlj  to  th«  fint  publicatton  of  Ids  Tiews  on  tlua  nlijeel  (ia  1^ 
fontth  edition  of  hiB  *'HumAik  Phjiiok^,^  1852)  Um  Atftto  kftiaei  bvm  hm 
Mend,  Dr.  Liycock,  to  wbooo  bi^  on  the  "  EefloK  Action  of  the  Biata  **  h«  has 
Alreihdj  referred  (|  9i  note)  is  a  most  important  aNxtrilmtioii  W 
Fbjsiologj,  tlot  he  bed  fiil)j  inleDded  to  coove;  the  idea  thsi  ea^k 
might  be  aaooaecioitiL  As  no  distinrt  statement  was  aiade  to  tbat 
all  Dr.  Liijoock's  OhtstratiTe  exampJee  were  of  a  kind  in  whieli 
inrolTed,  the  Writer  may  be  eseused  for  baring— in  eommon  with  ellMn  ^vfca 
fbHowing  the  aatno  line  of  enquiry— failed  io  apprehend  Dr.  Lifeoek't 
yds  point.  But  bo  willingly  eecepts  Dt.  L^yeock's  statement  of  it :  and 
slates  the  grottiuU  on  vbicb  be  Mmself  independently  arrifed  el  the  m 
etviont  slmp^  as  justifying  tbe  claim  wbtch  the  qncstion  bit  to  ft 
L  on  the  part  of  Biitisb  Metapbysiciansi 
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below  that  level.  And  there  is  this  advantage  in  approaching  the 
subject  from  the  Physiological  side, — -that  the  study  of  the  auto- 
matic actions  of  other  parts  of  the  Nervous  System  furnishes  a 
cine,  by  the  guidance  of  which  we  may  be  led  to  the  scientific 
elucidation  of  many  phenomena  that  would  otherwise  remain  obscure 
and  meaningless.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  each  of  the  Nervous 
centres  has  an  independent  " reflex-*  activity  of  its  own,  sometimes 
"  primary'*  or  "  original/'  sometimes  "secondary'*  or  "acquired;" 
while  our  consciousness  of  its  exercise  depends  upon  the  impression 
which  it  makes  upon  the  Sensorium,  which  is  the  instrument  alike 
of  the  external  and  of  the  internal  senses.  Looking,  therefore, 
at  all  the  automatic  operations  of  the  Mind  in  the  light  of  "  reflex 
actions**  of  the  Cerebrum,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending that  such  reflex,  actions  may  proceed  without  our 
cognizance, — their  results  being  evolved  as  intellectual  products ^ 
when  we  become  conscious  of  the  impressions  transmitted  along  the 
"nerves  of  the  internal  senses**  from  the  Cerebrum  to  the  Sense- 
rium, — than  there  is  in  understanding  that  impressions  may  excite 
muscular  movements  through  the  "  reflex**  power  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
without  the  necessary  intervention  of  sensation  (§  68).  In  both 
cases,  the  condition  of  this  mode  of  imconscious  operation  is,  that 
the  receptivity  of  the  Scnsorium  shall  be  snspended  qitoad  the 
changes  in  question ;  either  by  its  own  functional  inactivity, 
or  through  its  temporary  engrossment  by  other  impressions. 
—It  is  difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  term  for  this  class  of 
operations.  They  can  scarcely  be  designated  as  Reasoning  pro- 
cesses, Binoe  *^  unconscious  reasoning''  seems  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  designation  uncomdous  cerebration  is  perhaps  as 
unobjectionable  as  any  other,  and  has  been  found  readily  in- 
telligible.   (See  §  428.) 

ilB.  The  following  passages  from  Sir  William  Hamilton*8 
Lectures  will  show  the  aspect  in  which  this  subject  presented  itaelf 
to  a  pure  ^letaphysician  : — 
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'« Arc  there,  in  onUnaiy,  Mental  modi£cation» — we,  Mentsl 
fitioi  and  poimlyitioA — of  wliich  we  are  unconecious,  but  wliicE 
their  exiitcBce  by  oiTecU  of  wbich  we  are  coascioua  ? 

'*  I  do  not  henitaie  to  ufHrm  thai  what  wo  oro  conscious  of  is 
•trncted  out  of  what  we  are  not  consciouB  of; — that  our  whole  knov- 
lo(lgo,  in  factp  is  mado  up  of  the  unsown  and  the  inoogxusablew 
There  are  many  things  which  we  neither  know  nor  can  know  in 
selyei,  but  which  manifest  thoir  existence  indirectly  througli 
medium  of  their  efTecta.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Mental  xoodif- 
oations  in  question:  they  are  not  in  themselves  revealed  to  Con- 
•oboasieAB ;  but  oe  certain  facta  of  ConsGiousnoss  necessarily  suppose 
thorn  to  exist,  and  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  mental  prooeases,  in 
are  thus  oonstraincd  to  admit ,  as  Modifications  of  Mind,  what  are  not 
phenomena  of  Cansoioasneaa, 

"  OonioiousneBs  cannot  exist  independently  of  some  peculiar  modi- 
floitfCBi  of  Mind*  We  ore  only  conscious,  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  d^ 
tirminate  state  or  Montal  modlQcation^  the  existence  of  which  suppose* 
a  oliango  or  transition  from  some  other  state  or  modification*  Bui  aa 
th«  modification  must  be  present  before  we  have  a  consciousnew  of  itp 
wt  oan  have  no  consciousness  of  its  rise  or  awakening,  for  this  is  alao 
the  rise  or  awakeniiig  of  consciousness. — (Xrc^yres,  YoUi*,pp.  3IS»  349.) 

^*  To  Laibmta  belongs  the  honour  of  originating  this  opinioo,  masA 
of  hayiag  supplied  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  auppovt. 
Ho  was,  however,  unfortunate  in  the  terms  which  he  emploTod  ta 
piropound  his  doctrine.  The  latent  modifications — the  unoooacioiia 
aetiTitioe  of  mlnd^he  denominated  '  qbeoure  ideas/  '  obecure  repra- 
•tototioiDt/  *parceptionfl  witliout  apperception  or  consnifWTWMMw* 
■famniible  peroeptioiiB,'  ^  In  this  ho  yiolated  the  nmtaail  vm 
of  language.  For  perception,  and  idea,  and  represaatatioik  all  f— yailjr 
intolTO  the  notion  of  oooseiouanQsa ; — ^it  being,  in  fiiet,  ooal 
^peak  of  a  reptateatatioa  not  aotually  reproaonted — a 
leallj  p«roaiftd«^an  aoteai  idea  ol  whoae  pmeooe  we  an 
It  liM  b«i&  b  oonMqmiiMof  tiik  miiQM  of  terau,  Uiat  the 
AMfi&a  haa  nol  bom  »oro§ea«taUjidotl«d;  aDdtfaal.i& 
nd  la  I^tain»  gaeraodrng  p^ikooplMn  liaTft  admitted  as  aa 
•lll-mdeat  tnOli,  that  there  oaa  bo  iu>  nodifiealion  of 
of  ennitaniiiaai     As  to  a«j  nAUatiQa  of  tko 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  however,  while  fully  accepting  Sir  William  Kamil- 
ton*fi  fitatement  as  to  the  facts  on  which  his  doctrino  of  '*  ilental 
Latency"  is  based,  objects  to  his  mode  of  expressing  thera  as 
110  less  erroneous  than  that  of  Leibnitz  ;  considering  "  unconscious 
mtnial  modification  "  as  a  contradiction  m  terms ;  and  attributing 
the  phenomena  to  imrcoognlzed  changes  in  the  subatfinco  of  the 
Brain,  which  he  regards  as  the  constant  physical  antecedents  of 
mental  modifications, — thus  explicitly  accepting  the  doctrine  of 
"  unconscious  cerebration/'  * 

4 ID.  A  very  apposite  example  of  this  form  of  activity  is  afforded 
by  a  phenomenon,  which,  although  familiar  to  ^^qt^  one  who  takes 
flote  of  the  workings  of  Iiis  own  mind,  has  been  scarcely  recognised 
by  Metaphysical  inquirers ;  namely,  that  when  we  have  been  iv^ng 
to  recollect  (§  373)  some  name,  phnise,  occurrence,  tkc, — and,  after 
vainly  employing  all  the  expedients  we  can  think-of  for  bringing 
the  desiderated  idea  to  our  minds,  have  abandoned  the  attempt  aa 
useless, — it  will  often  occur  gpontaneously  a  little  while  afterwards, 
suddenly  flajahing  (a3  it  were)  into  our  consciousness,  either  when 
we  are  thinking  of  something  altogether  different,  or  on  awaking 
out  of  profound  sleep. — Now  it  ib  important  to  note,  in  the  Jtmt 
case,  that  the  Mind  may  have  been  entirely  engrossed  in  the 
mean  time  by  some  entirely  different  subject  of  contemplation, 
and  that  we  cannot  detect  any  link  of  association  whereby 
the  result  has  been  obtained,  notwithstanding  that  the  whole 
"train  of  thought*'  which  has  passed  thi-ough  the  mind  in  the 
interval  may  bo  most  distinctly  remembered;  and,  in  the 
secondy  that  the  missing  idea  seems  more  likely  to  present  itself 
when  the  sleep  has  been  profound,  than  when  it  has  been  din- 
turbed.  The  first  form  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  thus  admirably 
described  by  Miss  Cobbe  v — 

*'  It  is  an  every- day  occurrence  to  moat  of  us  to  forget  a  particular 


*  Sm  bia  Examination  of  Sir  William  MamiUon^s  Philoaoph^^  chap.  xy. 
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urord,  or  ft  line  of  p06tty»  and  to  remember  it  aome  lioiirs  later,  wbea 
we  haye  ceaaed  consciously  to  seek  for  it.  W©  try,  perhapa  anxionaly, 
at  firat  to  recover  it,  weU  awaro  that  it  lies  somewliero  hidden  in  our 
memory,  bat  unable  to  sei^  it.  k&  the  saying  is,  we  '  ransaek  otir 
brams  for  it/  but,  failing  to  find  it,  we  at  laat  turn  our  attention  to 
other  matters,  By-and-bye,  when,  eo  far  as  consciousness  goes,  onr 
whole  minds  are  absorbed  in  a  different  topic,  we  exclaim,  '  Eureka ! 
the  word  or  verse  is  Bo>and-so,*  So  familiar  is  this  phenomenon, 
that  we  are  accustomed  in  similar  straits  to  say,  *  Never  mind ;  I 
ahall  think  of  the  missing  word  by-and^bye,  when  I  am  attending  to 
•omething  else ' ;  and  we  deliberately  turn  away,  not  intending  finally 
to  abandon  the  pursuit,  but  precisely  as  if  we  were  poeaessed  of  an 
obedient  secretary  or  librarian,  whom  we  could  order  to  hunt  up  a 
missing  document,  or  turn  out  a  word  in  a  dictionary,  while  we 
amused  ourselves  with  something  else.  The  more  this  common 
phenomenon  is  studied,  the  more  I  think  the  observer  of  his  own 
mental  processes  will  be  obliged  to  concede,  that,  eo  far  as  his  own 
conscious  self  is  concerned,  the  reaeareh  is  made  absolutely  ymihmd 
him.  He  has  neither  pain,  nor  pleasure,  nor  sense  of  labour  in  the 
task,  any  more  than  if  it  were  poTformed  by  somebody  else ;  and  his 
oonaoioiis  eelf  is  all  the  time  suffering,  enjoying,  or  labouring  on 
totally  different  grounds/' -^  (^acmt7/<jrt'tf  Magazine,  November, 
1870,  p.  25.) 

So  Bays  also  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  : — 

**  We  wish  to  remember  something  in  the  oouise  of  convertatioiu 
Ko  effort  of  the  will  can  reach  it ;  but  we  say,  '  Wait  a  minute,  and 
it  will  come  to  me/  and  go  on  talking.  Presently,  perhaps,  some 
minutes  later,  the  idea  we  are  m  search  of  comes  all  at  onoe  into  the 
mind,  delivered  like  a  prepaid  parcel  laid  at  the  door  of  consciousne«, 
like  a  foundling  in  a  basket.  How  it  came  there,  we  know  not.  Thii 
mind  must  have  been  at  work,  groping  and  feeling  for  it  in  the  dark ; 
it  cannot  have  oome  of  itself.  Yet,  all  the  while,  our  conBciouaneoa, 
§0  far  a»  ofe  (trt  amBoioui  of  our  eotisciotisness,  was  busy  witK  Oftibar 
thoughts/* — {Mtdtanum  in  TlmifjU  and  MoraU,  p.  43.) 

420.  So  frequently  has  this  occurred  within  the  Writer's  ectpert- 
oncei  that  ho  is  now  in  the  habit  of  trusting  to  this  method  of  racol* 
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lection,  wliere  he  has  reason  to  feel  sure  that  the  desired  idea  is 
not  far  off,  if  the  mind  can  only  find  its  track  ] — as  when  it  relates  to 
some  occurrence  (such  as  a  pajment  of  monej^  or  meeting  with  a 
person  whose  face  is  familiar  to  him,  but  whose  name  he  cannot 
recall)  which  he  knows  to  have  taken  place  within  a  few  days 
previously.  For  he  has  found  himself  much  more  certain  of 
recovering  it,  by  withdrawing  his  mind  from  the  search  when  it  is 
not  speedily  successful,  and  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  occupation 
appropriate  to  the  time,  than  by  inducing  fatigue  by  unsuccessful 
efforts.  And  this  is  not  his  own  experience  only,  but  that  of  many 
others.  The  fact  has  been  noticed  by  Sir  H.  Holland ;  *  from 
whom  he  has  learned  that  the  above  plan  has  been  put  into 
successful  action  by  many  to  whom  he  had  recommended  it  By 
Sir  Henry,  however,  the  success  was  regarded  as  due  simply  to  the 
refreshment  which  the  Diind  has  received  by  change  of  thought  : 
but  the  considerations  to  be  presently  adduced  seem  to  justify  the 
belief,  that  the  train  of  action,  which  we  volitionally  set  going  in 
the  Cerebrum  in  the  first  instance,  contiuuesto  work  by  itself  after 
our  attention  has  been  6xed  upon  some  other  object  of  thonght ;  so 
that  it  goes  on  to  the  evolution  of  its  result,  not  only  without  any 
continued  exertion  on  our  own  ports,  but  also  without  our  con- 
sciousness of  any  contmued  activity.  The  advantage  of  thus  detach- 
ing our  attention  from  it  seems  to  be,  that  it  runs  on  undUturbed  by 
our  fruitless  and  distracting  attempts ;  just  as,  to  use  Miss  Cobbe*s 
happy  illustration,  our  ''obedient  secretary  *'  is  more  likely  to  find 
what  wo  want,  when  we  Iea%*e  him  to  search  for  it  in  hu  oion  way, 
instead  of  worrying  him  with  continual  directions  to  look  in  this^ 
that,  or  the  other  place, 

42L  The  following  circumstance,  mentioned  by  Mr  Macgregor 
in  his  "  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe,**  is  a  good  example 
of  this  automatic  reproduction  of  a  lost  ide%  after  the  will  had 
searched  for  it  in  vain  : — 

*  **  Chapters  on  Meriial  PhfMogy^"*  p.  68* 
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TVBeB  on  the  Mourtlie,  lie  saw  tluree  ^omen  on  the  bank  of  the 
riTer,  in  great  alann,  who  searched  in  vain  for  two  hoys  sapposed  to 
have  gone  away  to  fish,  but  missing  for  many  hours*  They  eagerly 
asked  Mr.  Macgregor  to  tell  them  whether  he  had  seen  them»  and 
implored  him  with  tears  to  advise  them  what  to  do.  **  I  tried,"  he 
say8,  "  all  I  could  to  recollect ;  but  no,  I  had  not  soon  tho  boya ;  and 
80  tho  women  went  away  distracted,  and  left  me  sorrowfol.  But 
suddenly,  when  iQUir,g  in  the  viiddk  of  a  vtry  difficult  piece  of  ftwfc- 
w&rkj  lowering  the  boat  (and  therefore  no  hugtrr  injinff  U  rtmemhtr\ 
I  remembered  having  seen  those  boya,  eo  I  ran  over  the  fields  after 
the  ansious  mamma,  and  soon  assured  her  that  tho  children  had  been 
Bafo  an  hour  ago.'* 

422.  Another  instanoe,  which  has  been  kindly  communicated  to 
the  Writer  (with  others  to  be  cited  hereafter,  §  435)  by  a  Graduate 
of  tho  University  of  London,  as  having  occurred  to  himself,  la 
interesting  firom  the  evidence  it  afibrds  that  the  automatic  repro^ 
dtiction  of  tho  lost  impression  is  a  matter  of  time;  the  ptocem 
having  apparently  not  been  completed,  so  as  to  produce  tho  recog- 
nition by  the  vnnd  of  the  desiderated  name,  when  it  was  fii-st 
presented  to  the  eye  : — 

**  One  day  I  was  summoned  to  a  Town  at  some  distance,  to  seo  a 
friend  lying  dangerously  ill  at  a  Physician's  house.  While  in  the 
railway- train,  1  found  that  I  could  not  remember  either  tho  name  of 
the  Physician  or  his  address.  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  recall  tham. 
I  became  much  excited ;  but  bethought  mo  that  if  I  consulted  ft  Poet 
OiEce  Directory,  I  should  see  and  recognize  tho  name*  I  consnltod 
the  Directory  on  reaching  the  hotel,  but  the  name  seemed  not  to  be 
there »  Soon  after,  while  I  was  ordering  some  refreshment,  the  luunm 
iiaahed  on  my  consciousness.  I  led  the  astounded  waiter,  nulled  to 
the  Director}',  and  there  saw  the  name ;  and  what  is  morev  I  am  SHrt 
Vmt  I  had  noticed  it  on  my  firt^  intpettion^  with^ui  rtcojfmmn^  il  lu  <^ 
name  I  $otujht.*^ 

423.  Of  the  recovery  of  a  loet  idea  after  profound  tieepv  ibo 
following  incident  (which  was  communicated  to  tho  Writer  as 
of  recent  ooourrencei  after  a  Iiecture  he  had  been  giving  on  thii 
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Bubject,  in  186S,  at  the  Eojal  Institutian)  affords  a  remarkable 
example  \ — 

The  Manager  of  a  Bank  in  a  certain  large  town  in  Yorkshire 
could  not  find  a  dnpUcate  key,  wHoh  gaye  accGsa  to  all  the  safes  and 
deeka  in  the  o£Ece,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  in  a  place  acceasiblo 
only  to  himself  and  to  the  Assistant- manager*  The  latter  being 
absent  on  a  hoHdaj  iu  Woles^  the  Manager*8  first  impression  was  that 
the  key  had  probably  been  takon  away  by  hia  Assistant  in  mistake  ; 
but  on  writing  to  Mm,  he  learned  to  his  great  surprise  and  distress 
that  he  had  not  got  the  key,  and  knew  nothing  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
idea  that  this  key,  which  gaye  access  to  erciy  yaluable  in  the  bank» 
was  in  the  hands  of  any  wrong  peraon,  haying  been  taken  with  a 
felonious  intention,  was  to  him  most  distressing.  He  made  search 
eyerywhere»  tried  to  think  of  eyery  place  in  which  the  key  might 
possibly  be,  and  could  not  find  it*  The  Assistant-manager  was 
recalled,  both  he  and  every  person  in  the  bank  were  questioned, 
but  no  one  could  giye  any  idea  of  where  the  key  could  be.  Of 
eourse,  although  no  robbery  had  taken  place  up  to  this  point, 
there  was  the  apprehension  that  a  robbery  might  be  oommitted 
after  the  storm  had  blown  oyer,  when  a  better  opportunity  might 
be  aSbrded  by  the  absenoo  of  the  same  degree  of  watchfulness. 
A  first- daSB  detective  was  then  brought  down  from  London, 
and  thi5  man  had  the  folleet  opportunity  given  him  of  making 
inquiries ;  eyery  person  in  the  bank  was  brought  up  before  him ;  he 
applied  all  those  means  of  investigation  which  a  very  able  man  of 
this  class  knows  how  to  employ ;  and  at  last  he  came  to  the  Manager 
and  said,  '*!  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  one  in  the  bank  knows 
anything  about  this  lost  key.  You  may  rest  assured  that  you  have 
put  it  away  somewhere  yourself;  but  you  have  been  worrying  your- 
self 80  much  about  it,  that  you  have  forgotten  where  you  put  it  away. 
As  long  as  you  worry  yourself  in  this  manner,  you  will  not  remember 
it ;  but  go  to  bed  to-night  with  tho  assurance  that  it  wiU  be  all  right ; 
get  a  good  night's  sleep ;  and  in  the  moruing  you  wiLl  moat  likely 
remember  where  you  have  put  the  key.**  This  turned  out  exactly  as 
was  predicted.  The  key  waa  found  the  next  morning  in  some  extra- 
ordinarily secure  plaoe,  which  the  Manager  had  not  previously 
thought  of,  but  in  which  he  then  felt  sure  he  must  himBelf  have 
put  it. 
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42i.  It  IB  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  thia  view,  that  Ideas 
wliick  have  paissed  out  of  the  conscious  memoiyj  Bometimea  express 
themselves  in  inmlunta}-^  mmcidar  TmvemeM^  to  the  great  surpriao 
of  the  individuals  executing  them.  Thus,  while  the  answers  given 
bj  the  **  talking-tables,'*  or  by  the  pointing  or  writing  of  the 
•*  planchette,'*  in  most  instances  express  the  ideaa  conacionsly 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  operators  {§  252),  true  answers  are  often 
given  to  questions  as  to  matters  of  fact,  notwithstanding  that  there 
inay  bo  either  entire  ignormxce  (proceediog  from  complete  foi^get- 
fulness)  of  those  facts,  or  absolute  duhdi^fm  the  statement  of  them. 
The  following  examples  of  this  remarkable  occurrence  (which  were 
attributed  by  their  narrators  to  "spiritual**  agency)  are  selected 
from  many  that  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect : — 

d*  The  Writer  was  assured  that  a  "planchetto,"  made  in  Bath,  which 
had  been  on  a  visit  in  various  families  for  several  months,  having 
been  asked  whore  it  was  made,  replied  *'  Bath ;  **  although  the  ques- 
tioners all  thought  it  came  from  London^  and  diihelieved  its  state- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  verifi.ed, 

h.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Dihdin,  M*A.  (in  his  Lecture  on  Talle-Tuming 
pnhUshed  in  1853),  states  that  he  and  a  friend  having  directed  the 
table  to  say,  *'  How  many  years  is  it  since  her  Majesty  came  to  the 
throne  ?  "  the  table  struck  aixteert,  though  no  one  present  knew  the 
date  of  her  accession ;  and  having  directed  it  to  ^*  g^ve  the  age  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales,'*  which  wae  not  known  either  to  Mr.  Dibdin  or  his 
^end,  the  table  struck  tletmi,  and  then  raised  the  foot  a  little  way. 
On  referring  to  an  Almanack,  both  these  numbers  were  foxmd  to  be 
oorreot. — Further,  the  question  being  put  (in  the  house  of  a  tailor), 
"  How  many  men  are  at  work  in  the  shop  below  f  *^  the  table  replied 
by  striking  three,  and  giving  two  geutle  rises;  on  which  the  emplojer^ 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  said,  '*  There  are  /our  men  and  two  boyi, 
so  ^Arce  is  a  mistake;  *'  but  he  a/tenffotds  rtmemhcred  that  one  of  tibe 
yoimg  men  was  out  of  town. 

425.  This  last  fact  affords  a  simple  and  direct  clue  to  much  that 
seems  mysterious  in  these  phenomena :  for  it  is  obviously  as  un- 
phQosophical  to  attribute  to  an  aanimed  ^'spiritual''  agency  the 
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^B      motions  of  the  haEds  which   give  written  oxpression  to  ideas 

.  formerly — though  not  at  the  time — present  to  the  consciousness,  as 

^       it  woiild  be  to  attribute  to  the  like  "  possession  *'  the  ntterance  of 

^m      words  and  sentences  in  a  language  that  has  been  entirely  forgotten^ 

^^K    |BLd  was  perhaps  never  even  imderstood  (§  344  cf).  In  the  one  case, 

^V    BB  in  the  other,  the  records  of  the  old  impressions,  left  in  tho 

H^      deeper  stratum  of  unconsciousness,  disclose  their  existence  through 

the  automatic  motor  apparatus.    And  that  this  ia  the  true  accoimt 

of  the  phenoraeua  in  question,  seems  evident  from  other  examples, 

in  which  (as  in  the  last  of  the  cases  just  now  cited)  tho  subsequent 

P  reminiscence  proved  tliat  the  idea,  which  was  contrary  to  the  belief 
of  the  questioner  at  the  time,  was  the  correct  reproduction  of  one 
which  Lad  been  formerly  recorded,  but  which  hod  passed  out  of 
the  ooEscious  memory : — 


N 


a.  The  author  of  an  article  on  "  SpirituaKem  and  its  Eecent  Con- 
verts,** states  himself  to  have  been  informed  by  an  eminent  literary 
man,  in  whose  veracity  he  had  the  fullest  confidence,  that  **  the  spirit 
of  a  Mend,  whose  decease  had  taken  place  some  months  previously, 
haYing  announced  itself  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  question  having 
been  put,  '  When  did  I  lost  see  you  in  life  ?  *  the  answ^  given  was 
inconsistent  with  the  recollection  of  the  interrogator.  But,  on  his 
subsequently  talking  over  the  matter  with  hia  family^  it  was  brought 
to  his  rememhrance  that  he  had  seen  his  deceased  friend  on  the  occa* 
sion  mentioned,  and  had  spoken  of  it  to  them  at  the  time,  although 
he  had  afterwards  quite  forgotten  the  circumstance/* — [Quarttrly 
Review,  October,  1871,  p.  319.) 

6.  Another  instance,  supplied  by  Mr.  Bibdm  {op,  ct^.],  affords  yet  more 
remarkable  evidence  to  the  same  effect ;  especially  as  being  related  by 
a  firm  believer  in  the  **  diabohcal**  origin  of  Table- talking : — A  gentle- 
man, who  was  at  the  time  a  believer  in  the  **  spiritual  *'  agency  of  his 
table,  assured  Mr.  Dibdin  that  he  had  raised  a  good  spirit  instead  of 
evil  ones — that,  namely,  of  Edward  Toimg,  the  poet  The  **  epirit  ** 
having  been  desired  to  prove  his  identity  by  citing  a  line  of  bis  poetry, 
the  table  spelled  out,  **  Man  was  not  made  to  question,  but  adore,** 
<'l8  that  in  your   'Night  Thoughts *f**  was  then  asked*     '^Ko.*' 
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**  Where  is  it,   thenf"    The  reply  waa,    **j  o  B,"     Not  Ima^ 

familiar  with  Yoimg*a  Poema,  the  questioner  did  not  know  what  this 
meant ;  but  tho  next  day  he  bought  a  copy  of  them ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ^*  Night  Thoughts  *'  he  found  a  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
last  line  of  which  is^  **  Man  was  not  made  to  question,  but  adore^" 
Of  course  he  was  very  much  astonished ;  but  not  long  afterwards  he 
came  to  Mr.  DIbdin,  and  assured  kim  that  he  had  satisfied  himB^ 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  delusion, — numerous  answers  ho  had 
cbtained  being  obviousiy  the  results  of  an  influence  unconsciandj 
exerted  on  the  table  by  those  who  had  their  hands  upon  it ;  and  when 
asked  \>y  Mr.  Dibdin  how  he  accounted  for  the  dictation  of  the  line 
by  the  spirit  of  Youngs  he  very  honestly  confesaedt  '*  Well,  tho  fact 
is»  I  must  toll  you,  that  I  had  the  book  ia  my  houBO  all  the  time^ 
although  I  bought  another  copy;  and  /  foun^  thai  I  had  read  H 
he/ore,  %ly  opinion  is  that  it  waa  a  kUetU  iiUa,  and  that  tha  taUft 
brought  it  out." 

426*  There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  two  distinct  trains  of 
Mental  action  are  carried  on  aimultancously, — one  consciously,  the 
other  unconscious y  ;  the  latter  guiding  the  movements,  which  may 
express  something  quite  unrelated  to  tho  subject  that  entirely  and 
continuously  engrosses  the  attention.  This  is  only  a  higher  form 
of  the  automatic  movements  already  referred  to  (5  194)  aa  ex- 
ecuted under  the  like  cireumgtauces ;  those  now  in  question  heti^ 
the  expressions  of  mental^  not  of  mere  bodily  habit, — that  ia  to 
say,  the  resultants  of  a  previous  training,  which  has  left  its 
impress  on  the  organization.  Here,  again,  we  profit  by  Miai 
Cobbe's  graphic  sketches  (loc.  a/.,  p.  26)  ; — 

**  We  read  aloud,  taking-in  the  appearance  and  proper  sound  of 
each  word,  and  the  punctuation  of  each  sentence ;  and  all  tho  tiina 
we  are  not  thinking  of  these  matters,  but  of  the  argument  of  t2M 
author ;  or  picturing  the  scene  he  describea ;  or,  possibly,  following 
a  wholly  different  train  of  thought, 

«'  Similarly,  in  wrLling  with  *  tho  pen  of  a  ready  writer,'  it  would 
lOit  seem  as  if  the  pen  itself  took  the  bn^ees  of  forming  the 
«n  and  dipping  itself  in  the  ink  at  proper  intarrals,  so  engioeaed 
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are  we  in  the  thoughts  which  we  are  trying  to  expresa.  We  uncon- 
sciously cerebrate — while  we  are  all  the  time  cx>n8ciously  buried  in 
our  subject — that  it  will  not  answer  to  begin  two  consecutive 
sentences  in  the  same  way ;  that  we  must  introduce  a  query  here, 
or  an  ejaculation  there,  and  olose  our  paragraphs  with  a  sonoroua 
word  and  not  with  a  preposition.  All  this  we  do,  not  of  malice 
j^rf.j>mse,  but  because  the  well- tutored  sprite,  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  our  p's  and  q*a,  settles  it  for  us,  aa  a  clerk  does  the  formal 
part  of  a  merchant's  correspondence. 

**  Music-playing  is  of  all  others  the  niost  extraordinary  mani- 
festo tion  of  the  powers  of  unconscious  cerebration.  Here  we  seem 
not  to  have  one  slave,  but  a  dozen.  Two  different  lines  of  hiero- 
glyphics have  to  be  read  at  onco,  and  the  right  hand  has  to  b©  guided 
to  attend  to  one  of  them,  the  loft  to  another.  All  the  ten  fijigera 
liave  their  work  assigned  as  quickly  as  they  can  move,  Tho  mind, 
or  something  which  does  duty  as  mind,  interprets  scores  of  A  sharps 
and  B  flats  and  0  naturals  into  black  ivory  keys  and  whit©  ones, 
crotchets  and  quavers  and  demi-semiquavers;,  rests,  and  all  the 
mysteries  of  music.  The  feet  are  not  idle,  but  have  something  to  do 
with  the  pedals ;  and,  if  the  instrument  be  a  double-action  harp 
[or  an  organ],  a  task  of  pushings  and  pulUngs  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  hands.  And  all  this  time  the  performer,  the  conmous 
performer,  is  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  artistic  rapture  at  the  results 
of  all  this  tremendous  business,  or  perchance  lost  in  a  flirtation  with 
the  individual  who  turns  the  leaves  of  the  music-book,  and  is  justly 
persuaded  she  is  giving  him  the  whole  of  her  soul.*^ 

427.  Another  example  of  ''latent''  mental  or  rather  Cerebral 
action  is  afibrded,  tm  Bit  William  Hamilton  has  pointed  out,  by  the 
process  (first  noticed  by  Hartley)  whereby  one  idea,  A^  comes  directii/ 
to  suggest  another  idea^  C,  to  which  it  is  unrelated  ;  the  link  of 
connection  being  supplied  by  a  former  intermediate  idea,  ^  which 
liaa  pa«aed  altogether  out  of  the  consciousness,  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  sequence  of  our  conscimts  mental  action  would  show  that 
this  ie  an  extremely  common  occurrence  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  renUtants^  which  has  been  already  advanced 
aa  the  rationale  of  our  Common-sense  judgments  (§  382). 
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The  fbUowin;  mcrnimliiKrus  whaxh.  luppeoed  ta  Uie  Wziier  witkta 
ft  Um  hoaxn  ftfter  pgnnmg  ^le  ftbove  sentenoei^  sughlj 
toatmulto  bo  raecxtdfid,  if  it  irace  sot  «>ezie<lj  "to  the] 
His  Mand  Br.  Sliarpej  harmg  ibr  ycm  fteled  fts  one  of  Ike 
tftriai  lo  t2M  Boyil  ScKsety,  the  wnter  had  beera  in  llio  oQBilittt^  ]^^ 
viiiL  luiii  on  Bojal  Sodetf  buttneii.  But  %  §gw 
T^maadj^  Dr.  a  bad  n^goed  yua  piei;  a  CmI  ef 
tiie  write  w«s  mocl  fbll  j  oogmmit  el  Ibe  tima^  eod  fbe  ] 
ol  wbtcb  voold  bare  prevented  ban  from  eppljii^  to  Dr^  S.  < 
neieteiel  mstber.  Hating  wi&hed  to  obtain  ■oBie  inlbonilioB 
Tk  would  bave  been  tbe  ftmctioa  of  tbe  Socrateij  to  gif%  end  mmt/^ 
in^Dr.  S.  It  Uie  '^AOMMiim,"  be  el  aneo  naked  bin  te  it»eebe 
badbomvouttodo;  flw  hmto  tvoifnilM  of  Dr.  SL  pinptiqs  tiii 
(aa  ft  fiflaac  action  of  tbe  OmbnimX  wMkmi  Qm  mm^ 
^  fli  ito  oT  Dr.  SiMtrpejr'a  i 
CEigjna&7  been  Ae  eonneeting  link«  Had  tbis  i 
flie  wnte  ii  aim  that  bo  ahoidd  bsfo  at  onee  ■laiiwlinij  Dt;. 
Sbaypaj^a  tewgnatinn ;  more  eipeeialfy  noa  be  bed  boon  qjirtbif 
lo  riofawr  Htaxlej,  bia  wnoeeMf  in  Iba  Saceilarial,  onlf  n  IbPn- 
I  befioro^  in  tbe  BBme  room,  viib  rdmnee  to  tbe  dnliia  4if  He 


4S&  Ibe  esEilaiMetioiiof  tbii  fiKt  txatnllf  ad^ 
phTseiBB^  ii  tbat  die  intermediate  id£%  f^  ia  in  rmlity  wmmm- 
Im^peHDt  to  tbe  ePoedonsMa^  but  tbn(  jte 

€nmlbs«goDeeaoclnB»n,azidxiiOBpabbolaa7k2DdoCpciM^  Fat; 
aa  Mi^  J.  a  lim  bM  wdl  icraazked,  vben  tbk  oUileniaaB  ef  Ibe 
inteiflieJiate  ideas  la  eoaiplete  ''it  i^  tooor  aobi 
aoB,  cxnctlj  as  if  ve  did  net  bacve  tbenataH;  we  ace  i 
bj  any  adf-^puninetinti,  of  bemg  aware  of  tbem.^  Mc. 
antinfy  ^leea  wHb  Sir  WiQiam  Hemilloii  ae  to  tbe  feta; 
IvalntbaPfagfnelqgieaniodeof  expsMiof  tbam :  •'If  we  4 
(«bet  phjwitogy  ii  rendenag  more  and  more  ppobeUe)  tbat  mm 
\  freHa^  aa  wall  as  <m  apamtinn^  baio  te  tb«r  piqpnl 
lof  tbeiMnm;  itamjwalll 
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that  the  apparently  suppressed  links  in  a  chain  of  association 
really  are  so ;  that  they  are  not,  even  momentarily,  felt ;  the 
chain  of  causation  being  continued  only  physically  by  one  organic 
state  of  the  nerves  succeeding  another  so  rapidly  that  the  state  of 
mental  consciousness  appropriate  to  each  is  not  produced." — {Ex- 
aminatton  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy^  p.  285.) 

429.  It  is  by  a  process  of  direct  suggestion  of  ideas  through  sensa- 
tions which  have  originally  acted  through  an  intermediate  succession 
of  Mental  states,  that,  as  already  pointed  out,  we  derive  our  notion 
of  solid  form,  by  a  process  of  mental  construction,  from  the  two  dis- 
similar perspectives  projected  on  our  retime  (§  168).  And  a  like 
case  of  abbreviation,  by  the  omission  of  the  intermediate  processes 
by  which  a  composite  idea  was  originally  formed,  is  supplied  by 
the  two  operations  to  be  next  adverted  to ;  the  first  of  them 
familiar  to  every  one,  the  second  well  known  among  experts  : — 
When  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  perusal  of  a  book,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  author's  meaning,  if  its 
subject  be  one  into  which  we  readily  enter,  if  the  writer's  flow 
of  thought  be  in  a  course  which  we  easily  follow,  and  if  his  lan- 
guage be  appropriate  to  express  his  ideas,  we  acquire  the  meaning 
of  one  sentence  after  another,  without  any  conscious  recognition  of 
the  meaning  of  each  of  its  component  toords ;  it  being  only  when 
the  language  is  ill  chosen,  or  when  we  do  not  readily  follow  the 
author's  train  of  thought,  that  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  signi- 
fication of  the  individual  words,  and  become  conscious  of  their 
separate  meaning.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a  particular  impression 
must  have  been  made  by  each  of  these  words  upon  the  Cerebrum, 
before  we  can  comprehend  the  notion  which  they  were  collectively 
intended  to  convey ;  and  when  a  child  is  first  learning  to  read, 
that  impression  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  of  each 
word  separately. — So  an  expert  calculator,  who  may  have  originally 
had  no  more  than  an  ordinary  facility  in  apprehending  the  relations 
of  numbers,  casting  his  eye  rapidly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
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a  oolumu  of  figures,  will  name  the  total  wtthotit  anj  conscious 
iipprtciation  of  the  value  of  each  individual  figure  j  having  acquired 
by  practice  somewhat  of  that  immniiatf  i/i^iV//^/,  which  is  80  remark- 
ablo  a  form  of  intuition  in  certain  rsiro  cases  (§  205),  It  is  eertftin 
that  a  distinct  ideational  state  must  have  been  oriijiHalltf  called 
tip  by  the  sight  of  each  individual  figure  ;  and  yet  an  impreafiiioii 
made  by  it  upon  the  Cerebrum,  which  does  not  produce  anj  <©it* 
Kiom  recogDition  of  its  numerical  value,  comes  to  be  adequate  for 
the  evolution  of  the  result. 

430,  But  whilst,  in  the  preceding  instances,  no  higher  act  of  Mind 
] a  required,  than  the  production  of  one  ideational  nmliant  from  the 
combination  of  simpler  elements,  there  are  cases  in  which  processoa 
of  a  lar  more  elaborate  nature  arc  carried  on,  without  neceasanlj" 
affecting  oui'  consciousness.  Most  persons  who  attend  to  their  own 
Mental  operations  are  aware,  that  when  they  have  been  oocnpted  for 
eome  time  about  a  particular  subject,  and  have  then  transferred 
their  attention  to  some  other,  the  first,  when  they  return  to  the 
consideration  of  it,  may  be  found  to  present  an  aspect  very  diflbreot 
from  that  which  it  possessed  before  it  was  put  aside ;  notwttb- 
&t4mding  that  the  mind  has  dnoe  beeu  so  completely  engroaaed 
with  the  BGcond  subject,  as  not  to  have  been  consciotisly  directed 
towards  the  first  in  the  interval.  Now  a  part  of  tiiis  change  may 
depend  upon  the  altered  condition  of  the  Mind  itself ;  such  aa  mm 
cxpcncnco  when  we  take  up  a  subject  in  the  morning  with  all  ihm 
■vigour  which  we  derive  Irom  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  and  find  no 
diiiiculty  in  overcoming  obstacles  and  disentangling  perplesitie% 
which  checked  our  further  progress  the  night  before^  wh«ii  w# 
vcre  too  weaiy  to  give  more  than  a  languid  attention  to  the  pOQOts 
to  be  made  out,  and  could  use  no  exertion  in  the  search  for  tbtir 
solutions.  But  this  by  no  means  accountji  for  the  eniird^  mmm 
dePtlopmmi  which  the  subject  is  frequently  found  to  have  under- 
,  when  wo  return  to  it  after  a  considerable  mterval ;  adev^lop- 

li  which  cannot  be  reasonably  exphuned  in  any  other  mode. 
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thao  by  attribiitiiig  it  to  an  intermediate  activity  af  the  Cerebrum, 
'tttiich  has  automatically  evolved  tli©  result  without  our  conscious- 
ness. Tiiis  waa  loug  since  pointed  out  by  Abraham  Tucker,  who 
says  : — "  With  all  our  care  to  digest  our  materials,  we  cannot  do  it 
completely ;  but  after  a  night's  rest^  or  some  recreation,  or  the 
mind  being  turned  into  some  different  course  of  thinking,  $he.  finds 
thf.^  have  7^anged  themselves  anew  i7«ri/iy  h€r  ahsencff  and  in  such 
mauuer  aa  exhibits  almost  at  one  view  all  their  mutual  relations, 
dependences,  and  consequences  ; — which  shows  that  our  organs  do 
not  staud  idle  the  moment  we  cease  to  employ  them,  but  continue 
the  motions  we  put  into  them  after  they  have  gone  out  of  sight, 
thereby  working  themselves  to  a  glibness  and  smoothness,  and  fall- 
ing into  a  tnore  regular  and  ordaiy  pmture  titan  tve  cotdtl  luive  placed 
them  with  all  our  skill  and  industry  J**  This  experience  was  thus 
recorded  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  :• — 

**It  seems  to  me  that  on  some  occasions  a  still  more  remarkable 
process  takes  plac43  in  the  Mind,  which  Is  even  more  independent  of 
volition  than  that  of  which  we  ara  speaking ;  as  if  there  were  in  tha 
mind  a  principle  of  order,  which  operates  without  our  being  at  the 
timo  cotiBcioua  of  it.  It  has  often  happened  to  me  to  have  been 
occupied  by  a  particular  subject  of  inquiry ;  to  have  accumulated  a 
Btor©  of  facts  connected  with  it ;  but  to  have  been  able  to  proceed  no 
further.  Then,  after  an  interval  of  time,  wi^out  any  addition  to 
my  stock  of  knowledge,  I  have  found  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in 
which  the  subject  was  originally  enveloped  to  have  cleared  away ; 
the  facts  have  seemed  all  to  settle  themselves  in  their  right  places, 
and  their  mutual  relations  to  have  become  apparent,  although  I 
have  not  been  sensible  of  having  made  any  distinct  elTort  for  that 
purpose.** — {Piychologiml  Inquiries i  vol.  i.  p.  20.) 

431.  There  Is   congidenible  ground   to   believe   that  the  best 

judgments  are  often  mentally  delivered,  in  dIfHcult  coses,  by  the 

unconscioua  resolution  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at 

a  conclusion,  wbeu  the  question  (after  being  well  considered  in  the 

♦  •*  light  of  Nature  Purttud,''  2nd  oditioo  (1805),  vol.  i.  p.  358, 


I.  p. 
M  ll2 
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8ion  and  argumentation.  For  when  one  argument  is  pressed  with 
what  we  feel  to  be  undue  force,  this  leads  us  to  bring  up  something 
on  the  other  side ;  so  that  we  are  driven  into  antagonism  by  what  we 
think  the  undue  pressure  of  the  force  which  is  being  exerted.  No 
true  balance  can  be  struck  until  this  excitement  has  subsided ;  and 
when  it  Acm,  the  inclination  of  the  balance  will  be  determined  by  the 
whole  previous  training  and  discipline  of  our  Minds,  which  will  be 
the  more  likely  to  give  to  it  the  right  direction,  in  proportion  as 
we  have  Jiahituaily  and  dderminaiely  shaped  our  oourse  of  conicioua 
action  under  the  direction  of  the  highest  motives.'' 

432.  The  Writer  has  received  from  a  distinguished  Prelate  the 
following  account  of  his  own  frequently-repeated  experience  of 
another  form  of  the  same  kind  of  action  : — 

"  I  have  for  years  been  accustomed  to  act  upon  your  principle  of 
'Unconscious  Cerebration,'  with  very  satisfactory  results.  I  am 
frequently  asked,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  preach  occasional  sermons ; 
and  when  I  have  undertaken  any  such  duty,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
setting  down  and  thinking  over  the  topics  I  wish  to  introduce,  with- 
out in  the  first  instance  endeavouring  to  frame  them  into  any  con- 
sistent scheme.  I  then  put  aside  my  sketch  for  a  time,  and  give  my 
mind  to  some  altogether  different  subject;  and  when  I  come  to- 
write  my  sermon,  perhaps  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  I  very  com- 
monly find  that  the  topics  I  set  down  have  arranged  themselves^ 
so  that  I  can  at  once,  apply  myself  to  develope  them  on  the  plan  in. 
which  they  then  present  themselves  before  me." 

433.  The  following  example,  furnished  by  0.  Wendell  Holmes,  is 
interesting  as  one  in  which  the  individual  was  conscious  of  the  flow 
of  an  under-current  of  mental  action,  although  this  did  not  rise  to 
tbo  level  of  distinct  ideation  : — 

a.  **  I  was  told,  within  a  week,  of  a  business-man  in  Boston,  who, 
having  an  important  question  under  consideration,  had  given  it  up 
for  the  time  as  too  much  for  him.  But  he  was  conscious  of  an  action 
going  on  in  his  brain,  which  was  so  unnsnal  and  painful  as  to  excite 
his  apprehensions  that  be  was  threatened  with  .p^lsy,  or  something  of 
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tli&t  Bort.  After  some  haura  of  tbia  uneasinesSi  his  perplexity  ^ 
all  at  once  cleared  up  by  the  natural  solution  of  his  doubta  oomiii^ 
to  him — worked  out^  ae  he  belieyedt  in  that  obsoure  and  troubled 
intervaL'*— (Oi).  cit,  p.  47.) 

And  it  IB  well  ukiA  by  the  same  able  atithor,  who  combuMS  na 
small  raeasure  of  tbe  inttiitiou  of  tbe  Poet  with  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  Physiologist  and  the  Physician  : — 

?>.**!  question  whether  persons  who  think  most — that  is,  haye  most 
conecious  thought  pass  through  their  mindi^nocesBarily  do  most 
mental  work.  The  tree  you  are  aticking  in  '  will  be  growing  whea 
you  are  sleeping/  So  with  eTery  new  i^ea  that  is  planted  in  a  real 
thinker's  mind:  it  will  be  growing  when  he  is  least  couscioua  of  it. 
An  idea  in  the  brain  i«  not  a  legend  carved  on  a  marble  slab :  it  ia 
an  impreasion  made  on  a  Hying  tissue,  which  is  the  seat  of  actiTfi 
nutritiYe  prooesses.  Shall  the  initials  I  carred  in  bark  inoreaso  firom 
year  to  year  with  the  tree  P  and  shall  not  my  recorded  thought  doTa- 
lope  into  new  forms  and  relations  with  my  growing  brain?" — {Op, 
at,  p.  GS.) 

434.  The  same  mode  of  action  eeems  to  have  a  large  share  in  tbo 
process  of  imrnlmi^  w^hether  Artistic  or  Poetical,  Scientific  or 
MeohanicaL  For  it  is  a  common  experience  of  inventors  (whether 
Artists,  Poets,  or  Mechanicians),  that  when  they  have  been  brouglit 
to  a  stand  by  some  difficulty,  iltt  inngle  mil  he  more  likeiy  to 
nfiravel  itielf  (bo  to  speak)  i/  the  attention  he  cojnpUtety  miAtirtmn 
from  t/,  than  by  any  amount  of  continued  effoH.  The  Writer  has 
taken  every  opjjMirt unity  that  has  presented  itself  to  him,  of  asking 
creators  In  various  departments  of  Art  and  Science,  what  thinr 
ejperienoe  has  been  in  regard  to  difficulties  which  they  bavw  felt» 
and  which  they  have  after  a  time  overcome ;  and  the  ©rperieiico 
has  l)een  almost  always  tbe  same.  They  have  kept  the  result 
wbicli  tliey  have  wished  to  obtain  strongly  before  tbeir  atteattori 
in  the  first  instance,  just  as  we  do  when  we  **  try  to  rooolteei  ** 
something  we  have  forgotten^  by  thinking  of  everything  hkelj  to 
lead  to  it ;  but,  if  they  do  not  succeed,  they  put  it  aside  for  » 
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time,  and  give  their  iFiincls  to  something  else,  endeavouring  to 
obtaiti  either  complete  repose  of  mind,  or  refreshment  bj  cliange 
of  occupation  ;  and  they  find  thiit  eith(?r  after  sleep,  or  after  some 
period  of  recreation  by  a  vaiiety  of  employment,  just  what  they 
waot  "  cornea  into  their  heads," — The  following  is  told  of  Charlotte 
Eronte  by  her  Biographer,  Mrs.  Gaskell : — 

o.  *  *  She  said  that  it  waa  not  ©very  day  that  she  could  write.  Some- 
times weeks  or  even  months  elapsed  before  she  felt  that  she  had  any- 
thing to  odd  to  that  portion  of  her  story  wliich  was  already  written. 
Then,  some  moming  she  would  waken  iip»  and  the  progress  of  her 
tale  lay  clear  and  bright  before  her  in  distinct  vision,  its  incidents  and 
consequent  thoughts  being  at  such  times  more  present  to  her  mind 
than  her  actual  Kfo  itself*  '* — ^(Xi/c,  p.  234.) 

^.  "  Wheneyer  she  had  to  describe  anything  which  had  not  fallen 
within  her  own  experience,  it  was  her  Eabit  *  to  think  of  it 
intently  many  and  many  a  night  before  falling  to  sleep,  wondering 
what  it  was  like,  or  how  it  would  bo ;  *  till  at  length,  Bome times  after 
the  progress  of  her  story  had  been  arrested  at  this  one  point  for  weeks, 
she  wakened  up  in  the  mormng  with  all  clear  boforo  her,  as  if  she  had 
in  reality  gone  through  the  experience,  and  then  could  describe  it  word 
for  word  as  it  had  happened," — (^»A'i  P*  "^^o.) 

So  of  tho  late  Mr,  Appold — the  inventor  of  tlie  centrifugal  pump, 
wliich  attracted  much  attention  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1851,  as  well  as  of  many  other  ingenious  applications  of  scientifio 
principles  to  practical  purposes — it  is  recorded  that  \- — 

c.  **  It  was  Ms  habit,  when  a  difiEculty  arose,  carefully  to  consider 
the  exact  result  he  required  ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  upon  that 
point,  he  would  direct  Ms  attention  to  the  simplest  mode  in  which  tho 
end  could  be  attained*  With  that  view  he  would  during  the  day  bring 
together  in  his  mind  all  the  facts  and  principles  relating  to  the  case ; 
and  the  solution  of  the  problem  usually  occurred  to  him  in  the  early 
moming  alter  sleep.  If  tho  matter  was  difficult,  he  would  be  restless 
and  nneasy  during  the  night ;  but  after  repose,  when  the  brain  had 
recovered  from  fatigue,  and  when  in  the  quiet  of  the  early  morning  ^ 
no  external  influences  distracted  bifl  attention,  the  lesultaut  of  all 
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Im^^  tine  witbcpol  being  ''dond;'*  nd  annii^jf^  hcMr  fc^lily  its 
wnlt  naj  fiide  finom  tlie  fjuynAjui  nemMj^  if  ii  ii  not  romded  si 
the  ouneol  of  pfoductioiL     It  is  withm  the  expmeofie  of  mcn^ 
pencMM  of  actife  mindly  tlyil  Umj  ctn  diidneU/  renumber  lii^ 
■truck  bj  noDO  putJcnhr  ''bapi}j  thongbt,"  wbidi  bin 
vaida  enlirelj  etttped  tbem  tfaioo^  not  bnraig  been  noted 
,  nl  the  lime ;  end  it  te  e  pradoDi  ejntem,  tbenlaiiv  ^  ^ 
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e,  '*  When  et  edioot^  I  wu  fimd  of  tryittg  niy  bend  el  | 
preblewii     One  beffled  me*    I  often  returned  to  tt^  in  fret  kept  b;^ 
me  nn  elebonte  fignie.     Some  yeera  efler,  uid  when  tbe 
bmd  not  been  tonehed  bj  me  lor  eorae  ttmow  I  bad  bean 
till  tbe  fflneU  boon,  decipbertng  n  ^rf^/ba^mgk  §at  one  of  mj  ] 
Ig^nltitig  in  tiiA  inciremfiil  aolutioQ,  I  tamed  into  bed ;  end  i 
tbere  flanked  eerom  mj  mind  the  eecret  of  tbewlntion  el  ibe  ] 
X  bed  80  long  Tain!  J  deelt  witb,  tbis  eeerei  being 
,  to  mj  ebiborete  figure.     The  efii&ct  on  me  wee  etinn^e*    1 1 
i  ne  if  in  Uie  preeenoe  of  aaotber  boing  wbo  bed 
I  eecret  to  me. 

k  **  AnothffT  time,  en  elgebmieel  eom  bed  plegned  me  lor  n  dnj  or 
two*    I  eottld  not  get  tbe  deeiied  leenlL     Some  veebe  eller,  mi 

:  from  e  eodel  getberiog,  I  retired,  tbtnbiiiig  «f  tbe 
fwvmiing  I  bed  ^lent ;  wben  eoddenly  it  flei 
wme  en  enor  in  tbe  ram  ee  let     I  leeped  ont  of  bed  wilb  Ibe  i 
Ibeling  npon  me,  wrote  down  ibe  involied  e«|iremkm 
emredion*  worked  t2ie  earn,  end  obteiaed  tbe 
efterwudsl  took  tbe  en 
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It  was  not  until  I  found  the  scrap  of  paper  upon  wliioh  I  had  worked 
it  that  night,  that  I  could  correct  the  sum  in  the  book. 

"  I  select  the  above  from  a  large  number  of  similar  experiences. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  habit  to  retire  to  bed,  if  I  meet  with  any  great 
difficulty  in  mathematics;  and  frequently,  when  my  mind  seems 
occupied  with  something  else,  and  generally  just  as  I  seem  falling 
asleep,  the  difficulty  yamshes,  the  problem  is  solved.  This  has  often 
caused  me  some  anxiety;  for  I  have  regarded  it  as  an  unhealthy 
action  of  the  brain." 

436.  We  seem  justified  in  citing  as  an  example  of  the  same  pro- 
cess, one  of  the  most  admirable  discoveries  in  modem  Mathematics, 
— that  of  the  method  of  "  Quaternions."  Its  author,  the  late  Sir  W. 
Howan  Hamilton,  was  eminently  distinguished  for  the  possession 
of  that  Poetic  faculty,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  incompatible 
in  its  very  nature  with  the  severe  requirements  of  Mathematical 
study ;  but  which  shows  itself  in  his  exposition  of  his  system,  in 
"  that  exquisite  charm  of  combined  beauty,  power,  and  originality, 
which  made  Hamilton  himself  compare  Lagrange's  great  work  to 
a  scientific  poem,"  and  which  flashes  out  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion he  gave  (in  a  letter  to  a  friend)  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
first  conception  of  his  gi-eat  discovery  occurred  to  him  : — 

**  To-morrow  will  be  the  fifteenth  birthday  of  the  Quaternions. 
They  started  into  life,  or  light,  full-grown,  on  the  16th  of  October^ 
1843,  as  I  was  walking  with  Lady  Hamilton  to  Dublin,  and  came 
up  to  Brougham  Bridge.  That  is  to  say,  I  then  and  there  felt  the 
galvanic  circuit  of  thought  close ;  and  the  sparks  which  fell  from  it 
were  the  fundamental  eqttations  between  i,  j,  k;  eocacUy  such  as  I  have 
used  them  ever  since.  I  pulled  out,  on  the  spot,  a  pocket-book,  which 
still  exists,  and  made  an  entry,  on  which,  cU  the  very  moment,  1  felt 
that  it  might  be  worth  my  while  to  expend  the  labour  of  at  least  ten 
(or  it  might  be  fifteen)  years  to  come.  But  then  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  was  because  I  felt  a  problem  to  have  been  at  that  moment  solved, 
— an  intellectual  want  relieved, — ^whioh  had  haunted  me  for  at  least 
fifteen  years  before.** — {North  British  It:view,  Vol.  xlv.  p.  57.) 

437.  The  following  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  an  important 
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scientific  invention  came  into  being,  was  furnislied  to  the  Writer 
bj  the  inventor  himself,  Mr*  F.  H,  Wenham ;  an  amateur  Optician 
of  great  abiUtj,  who  has  devoted  much  time  iind  attention  to  the 
construction  of  the  Microscoj^e,  and  has  devised  many  useful  im» 
provements,  both  in  the  instrument  itself,  and  in  the  apparatus 
,  aasodated  with  it* 

The  first  form  of  Binocular  Microscope  (designed  to  take  advantage 
of  tLe  principle  of  Stereoscopic  combination  of  two  di&similar  perspec- 
tives, discovered  by  ^Yheatetolie,  §  1 68)  waa  devised  by  M.  Kachety 
on  a  plan  which  might  readily  suggeet  itself  to  any  welbinfoimed 
Optician,  who  should  give  eufQcient  thought  to  the  requirementa  of 
the  case:— that  of  dividing  the  cone  of  raya  proceeding  fhjui  the 
object-glaas,  into  ita  ritjfd'haml  and  its  If/t-haml  halved,  by  th©  Inter- 
pofiitioa  of  an  equiangular  priam  ;  and  then  subjecting  each  balf  to  a 
eeoond  refiection,  by  which  it  should  bo  brought  into  the  required 
direction.  This  constt-uction  was  perfect  in  theory,  but  had  two 
practical  defects;  (1.)  that  both  half-cones  were  subjected  to  two 
reflections,  and  to  transmission  through  four  Burfaees,  each  of  whicli 
changes  involved  a  certain  loss  of  light  and  a  certain  liability  to 
error;  and  (2.)  that  the  instrument  could  t»i/y  be  used  aa  a  ?nrjorw/ar 
Microscope. — Now  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wenham,  that  it  might  be 
possible  BO  to  diWde  the  cone  of  rays,  that  one-half  of  it  should  go 
straight  on  without  any  interruption,  while  the  other  half  alono 
should  be  deflected  by  a  single  piism,  passing  through  two  siufaoes 
only ;  whereby  greater  distinctness  would  bo  secured  in  the  dired 
image,  whilst,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  prism,  the  instrument  miglii 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  for  purposes  to  which  the  BtnocolAr 
tmcroscope  could  not  be  applied.  He  thought  of  this  a  great  doal^ 
'without  hcing  able  to  hit  U]>on  the  form  of  prism  which  would  do  wlal 
was  required ;  and  as  he  was  going  into  businesB  as  an  Engineer,  h» 
put  his  microscopic  studies  entirely  aside  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
attending  only  to  his  other  affairs.  One  evening,  after  hia  day's 
work  was  done,  and  "  while  he  was  reading  a  stupid  novel,"  ^hinVfny 
nothing:  whatever  of  his  microscope,  the  form  of  the  prism  that  slioold 

^  answer  the  pnipose  flaahed  into  his  mind.  He  fetched  his  matlM- 
atical  instruments,   drew  a  diagram  of  it,   and  worked  out  thm 

Eftnglea  which  would  be  required  ;    the  next  morning  ha  mads  Itia 
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prism,  and  found  that  it  answered  perfectly  well ;  and  it  has  been 
on  this  plan  that  all  the  "  binoculars  '*  hitherto  in  ordinary  use  in 
this  country  have  been  since  constructed. 

438.  The  more  thoroughly,  then,  we  examine  into  what  may  be 
termed  the  Mechanism  of  Thought,  the  more  clear  does  it  become 
that  not  only  an  aviomatic,  but  an  unconscioiLs  action  enters  largely 
iuto  all  its  processes.  As  0.  Wendell  Holmes  has  well  re- 
marked : — 

a.  **  Our  definite  ideas  are  stepping-stones;  how  we  get  from  one  to  the 
other,  wo  do  not  know :  something  carries  us ;  we  [t.  «.  our  conscious 
selves]  do  not  take  the  step.  A  creating  and  informing  spirit,  which 
is  with  us,  and  not  of  us,  is  recognised  every  where  in  real  and  in 
storied  life.  It  is  the  Zeus  that  kindled  the  rage  of  Achilles ;  it  is 
the  Muse  of  Homer ;  it  is  the  Daimon  of  Socrates ;  it  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Seer ;  it  is  the  mocking  spirit  that  whispers  to  Margaret 
as  she  kneels  at  the  altar ;  and  the  hobgoblin  that  cried  ''  Sell  him, 
sell  him ! ''  in  the  ear  of  John  Bunyan ;  it  shaped  the  forms  that 
filled  the  soul  of  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  great 
lawgiver  in  the  yet  unhewn  marble,  and  the  dome  of  the  world's 
yet  imbuilt  Basilica  against  the  black  horizon ;  it  comes  to  the  least 
of  us  as  a  voice  that  will  be  heard ;  it  tells  us  what  we  must  believe ; 
it  frames  our  sentences;  it  lends  a  sudden  gleam  of  sense  or 
eloquence  to  the  dullest  of  us  all ;  we  wonder  at  ourselves,  or  rather 
not  at  ourselves,  but  at  this  divine  visitor,  who  chooses  our  brain  as 
his  dwelling-place,  and  invests  our  naked  thought  with  the  purple 
of  the  kings  of  speech  or  song." — {Op.  cit,  p.  69.) 

439.  But  it  is  not  intellectual  work  alone,  that  is  done  in  this 
manner ;  for  it  seems  equally  clear  that  emotional  states,  or  rather 
states  which  constitute  Emotions  when  we  become  conscious  of  them, 
may  be  developed  by  the  same  process ;  so  that  our  feelings  towards 
persons  and  objects  may  undergo  most  important  changes,  without 
our  being  in  the  least  degree  aware,  until  we  have  our  attention 
directed  to  our  own  mental  state,  of  the  alteration  which  has  taken 
place  in  them. — A  characteristic  example  of  this  kind  of  action,  is 
afforded  by  an  occurrence  extremely  common  in  real  life,  and  con- 
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tzaiB&T  reproduced  in  fict^A  ;  narnely,  the  ^.■•Izz-Tr  :f  &  rcwj^> 

i:«iiig  aware  of  tihe  £icc  ;  ia  fcll  ftrength  c«c:c  icJj  rrT*i:e-i  ^ 
die  ecnsGOfSBifeSS  of  eacii.  viken  clrcusiscjjxes  iir«;iij!i  &  idCiir&- 

tk»r  or  wiusn  fccch  arc  expciied  to  a  cccc^oa  -iizLTir.    Az.  '' ■■ 

iMi^  thee  Lvk^s  pukce  :  the  L:Te  vr.-fh  eairh  Li«  vr.::i<?  -ziijrnac qb£j 
to  entertain  f:r  the  ocLar  is  fm  mtf-rvKii^L  iz^i  then.  tiiAi  .c  eaen. 
beeomin^  arcorent  to  the  ccLisv  >-  soiii^^j  c'^'r:^  i.rCi^  like  a 

aBOoUerfs^  £re.  into  foU  iLlzkl     Theeiytaice    r  i. r>r  >*-«,■»>- 

meat;  xEhieed.  ^  often  rccc^nfised  bj  a  CT-jCiZiier  ^erL&Zj  r  lae 
perccpdim  be  saorreDed  b j  jeaLnsj.  wnVh  >ji^  to  12.  izLnirLT^: 
inxespretarka  cf  acazj  mz^Tte  cociirrsacej  tha:  ti^iLi  'oe  x:tainrs 
"jg"''^'^'*^  to  an  'iTriiaarj  ocaerrer .  ce5:re  either  :t  the  t;irdes 
kumade  the 'iaccTerx,  whether  ai  r=ciri*  the  in-LT-jiLiI  «-/.  .t 
the  beijTed  •:h'fxt^  toe  Cerscral  scale  rjizj3ssczi:z  .tsclf  -n  jcntiii^ 
^Mfc^fT.^  so  .■?^'*£^-^«'g  ooaadijGBieM  of  tha:  szxm  za^  ':e«::i  iz^i.jie*i« 
dhnefr  becucse.  the  vhi^ce  anentaon  bei=:r  artr-k:te*i  :j  the  pr^<e!ir 
cnjojmenC  there  a  II:rtle  '^fc^isctfoa  t*:  ±.tr:scer:ij.ii. — The  iuir^ 
hideed.  m  reoitrihied  hi  our  orEnjLrr  laz^riace  :  5:r  ▼»  r-nsinyiaHj 
s^eakof  the  -SMnn^**  whU'h  we  *».-jfljcv.'iji'i  :*:i'cni::T  triiarts 
amxixery  uti  -:f  our  m:-c  cecom rng  aware  :f  them.  Tn^sl  ainne  orruzn.- 
iCKuce  taZ:i  them  ±t«>  acciTirr. 

44*X  Her?  acn^L,  it  w^joui  xeui  aa  if  the  Tmr-'g!al  :ccui  if 
*?>»■!»  Feelhi:!*  t^fxuhf  t  >  /ir»  itae^/  in  aac*:rhizii»  with  rie  jnnrsi- 
suaa  ttAf-irTTirTTy  made  !ip«>ii  ic ;  whilac  w?  m^j  be  id  ^jmnuitL"*- 
anaware  of  tiie  dian&s  whica  hare  tucen  piaot  in  Ji  as  w^  irs  ti 
xiusm  bj  whidL  cilse^  events  haTe  been  rtpxtdrni  ji  :ir  3ienit.r^ 
sdme  circTxnusciiiee  caILi-5icta  the  cunaniroa  aasmscar:;.!:. 
a  the  "^  redex  "^^  oc  the  sev  et;nif:gi:a  whiidi  the  jcrui  t^* 
ttit  :t  3$  iesnhte.  in  ziiM  vxnnectim,  tj  rivall  !iie  iiL^ 
ttihe  Ftp'"^'  "-*^  it-ue  ^enns  :nen  tj  be  igaem:ne*i  "rj-  ::mni- 
■■icf  vtiarn  the  indi'Tj:  lul  hod  312  Ifeazxmil  :*jQanM2SiitdB^  uni 
r  bw  the  •inifiZj.iijL  izjz^i  ^thiuw  :▼  whum  he  a  fozr^'out^mi 
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(5I8D);  a  mode  of  iufliieoce  v^-hich  acts  with  peculiar  potenc 
on  the  minds  of  Cbildren,  nud  wljich  is  a  most  important  element^ 
in  their  Moral  education,     Ab  Dr.  Bushnoll  (an  Aaierican  Divine) 
has  well  remarked  :— 

**  Men  are  erer  toucluDg  nnconBcionsly  the  spriagt  of  motion  in  each 
otHor ;  ono  man»  without  thought  or  intention  or  even  a  conscious' 
neaa  of  the  fact,  ia   erar  leading  eome  others  after  him.     ,     .     • 
There  are  two  sorts  of  influence  belonging  to  Man :  that  which  is 
active  and  voluntary^  and  that  which  19  unconseioua  ;  that  which  wd 
exert  purposely,  or  in  the  endeavour  to  sway  another,  as  hj  teaching, 
by  argnmont,  hy  persuasion,  hy  threateniiigg,  by  offers  and  promisea,. 
and  that  which  flows  out  from  us,  unawares  to  ourselves.     • 
The    more   stress  needs  to   be    laid  on    this    subject  of    ijiaeimhh 
infltience,  because  it  tj  insensiblei  because  it  is  out  0/  mitulf  and, 
when  we  seek  to  trace  it,  beyond  a  full  discovery.     H  the  doubt 
occur  whether  we  are  properly  responsible  for  au  influence  which 
we  exert  insensibly,  I  reply  that  we  are  not,  except  so  far  as  this 
influence  flows  directly  from  our  character  and  conduct.     And  this] 
it  does  even  much  more  unifoi^mly  than  our  active  conduct.     In  the 
latter  we  may  fail  in  our  end,  though  animated  by  the  best  motives, 
through  a  want  of  wisdom  or  akill ;   or,  again,  we  may  really  succeed  J 
and  do  groat  good  by  our  active  endeavours,  from  motives  altogether^ 
base  and  hypocritical.     But  the  influences  we  exert  unconsciously 
will  hardly  ever  disagree  with  our  real  character.     They  are  honest 
influences,  following  our  character  aa  the  shadow  follows  the  sun. 
And  therefore  we  are  much  more  certainly  responsible  for  them^  and 
for  their  etfecta  on  the  world.     They  go  streaming  from  us   in  all 
directions,  though  in   channels  that  we  do   not   see,  poisoning 
healing,  around  the  roots  of  society,  and  among  the  hidden  wells  ol^ 
character.     If  good  ourselves,  they  are  good  ;  if  bad,  they  are  bad. 

**  Then,  if  we  go  over  to  others,  that  is  to  the  subjects  of  influence,  ■ 
we  find  ever}'  man  endowed  with  two  inlets  of  impression  :  the  eail 
and  the  understanding  for  the  reception  of  speech ;  and  the  sympa* 
thetic  powers,  the  sensibilities  or  aflections,  for  tinder  to  those  sparks 
of  emotion  revealed  by  looks,  tones,  manners,  and  general  conduct. 
And  these  sympathetic  powers,  though  not  immediately  rational,  are 
yet  inlets,  open  on  all  sides,  to  the  understanding  and  character* 
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They  bare  a  certain  wonderfol  capacity  to  receire  imprefiaionfl^  and 
catch  the  meaning  of  aigna,  and  propagate  in  ns  whataoeTer  falls  into 
their  passive  moulds,  from  others.  The  impressions  they  receiv©  do 
not  come  from  verbal  propositions,  and  are  never  received  into  verbal 
propoaitioiis,  it  may  be,  in  tho  mind;  and  therefore  many  think 
nothing  of  them.  But  precisely  on  this  account  are  they  tho  more 
|>owerfnl, 

**  Influences  of  this  kind  are  not  insigniBcant  becanso  they  aro 
Qottced  and  noiseless.  How  is  it  in  the  natural  world  ?  Behind 
the  mere  show,  its  outward  noise  and  stir»  Nature  always  oonoeala 
,  her  hand  of  control.  Who  ever  saw  with  tho  eye,  for  example,  or 
with  the  ear,  the  exertions  of  that  tremendous  Astronomio 
'"force,  which  every  moment  holds  the  compact  of  the  Physiol 
universe  together?  The  lightning  is,  in  fact,  but  a  mere  finedy 
spark  in  comparison  ;  but,  because  it  glares  on  the  douds^  and 
thunders  so  terribly  in  the  ears,  and  rives  the  tree  or  the  rock  wh«ro 
it  falls,  many  will  be  ready  to  thick  that  it  is  a  vastly  more  potent 
agent  than  gravity." — ( Vnmnticwm  Influence  a  Discourse,  by  Horao^ 
Buahnell,  D.D,) 

441.  The  unconscious  iuSuence  of  what  may  be  called  the  Moral 
Atmosphere  breathed  during  the  earlier  pericHj  of  life,  in  fonning 
the  habits,  and  thereby  determiiiiDg  the  Mechanism  of  Thought 
and  Feeling,  is  a  subject  of  such  great  practical  importaisoe,  afl 
to  have  required  separato  treatment  (§  2D0).  But  it  is  not  one  of 
the  least  valuable  teachings  of  that  doctrine,  that  it  should  lead 
us  (as  Mr,  Lecky  has  very  justly  pointed  out)  to  a  Tery  htgo 
toleration  for  those,  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  a  different 
"schoor'  from  ourselves,  entertain  views  entirely  dilTereut  fiom 
our  own  as  to  many  questions  of  practical  life  ;  not  being  Mm  to 
recognise  what  are  to  ourselves  *' self-evident**  oonclusioua^  and 
even  regarding  many  things  aa  '^  right ^'  which  seem  to  tarn  to 
be  plainly  "  wrong/*  or  i*i<»  wrsd.  How  completely  such  decMona 
are  matters  of  jud<fment — depending  not  only  upon  the  early 
direction  of  tho  Mind,  but  frequently  alsti,  it  seems  pmbablt!,  ti}K»ti 
*     ry  tendencies., — has  been  akcudy  shown  (j}  210,  202). 
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unconsciom  prejudiceB  which  we  thus  forof^,  are  often  Btronger  than 
the  conscious  ;  and  thej  are  the  more  dftngerous,  because  we  can  Dot 
knowingly  guard  against  them.  And  further  {as  Mr.  Lecky  has 
well  reraarketl),  though  the  reason,  in  her  full  strength,  may  pierce 
the  clouds  of  prejudice,  and  may  even  rejoice  and  triumph  in  her 
liberty,  yet  "  the  conceptions  of  childhood  will  lonjj  remain  latent 
in  the  mind,  to  reappear  in  every  hour  of  weakness,  when  the 
tension  of  the  reason  is  relaxed,  and  tlie  pf>uer  of  old  associations 
is  supreme." 

"This very  painful  recurrence,  which  occupies  such  an  important 
place  in  all  religious  biographies,  seems  to  be  attached  to  an 
extremely  remarkable  and  obscure  department  of  Mental  phenomenai 
which  has  only  been  invesfcigated  with  eameatnoss  within  the  last 
few  years^  and  which  is  termed  by  Psychologists  *  latent  conscious- 
ness/ and  by  Physiologiats  *  unconscious  cerebration,*  or  *  the  reflex 
action  of  tlio  brain/  That  certain  facts  remain  bo  hidden  in  the 
mind,  that  it  is  only  by  a  strong  act  of  volition  they  can  be  recalled 
to  recollection,  is  a  fact  of  daily  experiouee ;  but  it  is  now  fully 
established  that  a  multitude  of  events  which  are  so  completely  for- 
gotten that  no  effort  of  the  will  can  revive  them,  and  that  the  state- 
ment of  them  calls  up  no  reminiscences,  may  nevertheless  be,  so  to 
speak,  imbed<!od  in  tbe  memory;  and  may  be  reproduced  with  intense 
vividness  under  certain  physical  cooditiona.  *  *  *  It  is  in  con- 
nection with  these  facts,  that  we  should  view  that  reappearanoo  of 
opinions,  modes  of  thought,  and  omotions,  belonging  to  a  former 
stage  of  our  intellectual  histoiy,  which  is  often  the  result  of  the 
Automatic  action  of  the  mind,  when  Volition  is  altogether  suspended. 
•  •  *  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  we  are  actively 
reasoning,  this  automatio  action  of  the  mind  still  continuea  ;  but  the 
ideas  and  trains  of  thought  that  are  thus  produced  are  so  combined 
and  transformed  by  the  reason,  that  we  are  unconscious  of  their 
existence.  They  exist,  nevertheless;  and  form  (or  greatly  contributo 
to)  our  mental  bias.** — {Eiitorjf  of  MationaUsmt  vol.  i.  p.  10  L) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF   REVETIIE   AND    ABSTRACTION  ; — ELECTIlO-niOLOOY, 

442.  It  has  been  ehown  (Chap,  VI.,  Sect.  2)  that  the  sequence  of  i 
the  Tbiniglita  and  Feelings,  when  left  to  fullow  their  own  coumo 
by  the  aiiiipeusion  of  the  cantrt»lling  pow^r  uf  the  Will,  may  ho 
determined  by  suggeBtions  either  from  within  or  from  withoui  • 
that  is^  by  the  promptings  of  previous  ideai tonal  states  recorded 
in  the  Ccrebruin,  or  by  those  of  new  sensorial  impression*.  In 
the  former  cose,  the  attention  la  so  engrossed  by  the  objects  whieli 
present  themselves  to  the  internal  senses,  that  impressions  made 
on  the  ejriernal  are  either  not  felt  at  all,  or  their  meaning  Is  not 
appro  bended.  But  when  the  Mind  is  not  following  any  definite 
direction  of  its  own,  one  idea  may  be  readily  substituted  for 
another  by  new  suggestiom  from  without ;  and  thus  the  whole 
state  of  the  convictions,  the  feelings,  and  the  impulses  to  action, 
may  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  without  the  least  pereepticn 
of  the  Btmngcness  of  the  transition. — Such  are  the  characteristioB 
of  the  states  known  as  Reverie  and  Ah$t taction  ;  which  are  fundii* 
mentxilly  the  same  in  their  character,  though  the  /orw  of  their 
products  differs  with  the  temperament  and  previous  habits  of  the 
individual,  and  with  the  degree  in  which  his  consciousnesa  may 
remain  open  to  extenial  impressions, — Ret*er%e  being  the  aatcmeUe 
mental  action  of  the  Poet,  Abstraction  that  of  the  Reasoner. 

443.  The  Poet  who  is  fond  of  communing  with  Nature  in  her 
various  moods,  and  of  resigning  himself  freely  to  her  inflitenoea,  ui 
apt  to  give  the  reins  to  his  Imagination,  whilst  gazing  fixedly  tipon 
some  picturesque  cloud,  or  u|>on  the  evcr-vaiying  surface  of  a  pebbly 
brookj  or  whilst  listening  to  the  breeuy  miinnnn  of  a  neighbouring 
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wood,  or  the  gently-repeated  ripple  of  the  quiet  waves  j  or  lie 
folia  into  a  reverie  as  he  aita  before  Lis  winter  fire,  and  contem- 
plates the  shapes  and  hues  of  its  burning  caverns^,  following  with 
intent  gaze  every  variation  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  their 
ever-changing  flamea,  and  every  alteration  in  form  that  results 
from  the  wasting  combustion  of  their  walls.  In  his  attention  to 
such  monotonous  series  of  impressions,  his  Will  seems,  aa  it  were, 
to  glide  away  ;  and  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are  thus  left  free  to 
wander  hither  and  thither,  according  as  they  are  swayed  by 
changes  in  the  external  impressions  which  prompt  them,  or  by 
those  seemingly  erratic  suggestions  which  proceed  from  that  play 
of  association  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Fancy  (§  401)* — On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  the  constant  habit  of  the  Philosopher  to 
reSeet  rather  upon  his  own  ideas,  than  upon  the  impressions  he 
receives  through  his  organs  of  sense  :  in  fact,  he  purposely  keeps 
these  as  much  aa  possible  outside  his  cognizance,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  exercise  any  distracting  influence  upon  his  thoughts  j 
the  promptings  of  fancy  or  imagination — if  he  should  happen  to 
possess  any  share  of  such  endowments — are  at  once  repressed,  and 
the  attention  is  kept  steadily  fixed  upon  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  ideas ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  his  Mind,  even  when  he 
gives  it  lip  to  its  own  automatic  action,  in  the  monotonous 
solitude  of  his  study,  works  with  more  or  less  of  logical  consistency, 
and  that  the  fabric  wliich  it  rears  possesses  a  unity  and  stability 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  airy  castle-building  of  the 
poetic  day-dreamer. 

444.  In  neither  of  these  two  states  are  we  cognizant  of  the  in- 
consistency of  the  notions  which  possess  our  minds,  with  the  actual 
experience  of  realities.  It  is  true  that  this  inconsistency  seldom 
rises  to  the  some  extravagant  height,  that  it  attains  in  true 
Dreaming.  The  incongruities  of  poetic  Reverie  are  not  often 
actually  absurd  ;  and  the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  in  a  fit  of 
intellectual  Abstraction  usually  have  a  show  of  truth,  even  when 
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their  correctDeas  Is  altogether  vitiated  by  soroe  fnlae  step  in  the 
reaaonmg  prooeaa.  And  this  limitntioa  seems  to  depend  upon  tbft 
fact,  that  when  the  train  of  suggestion  is  bnnging  some  verj  extim- 
vagaat  notion  before  the  oonsctousness,  the  shock  to  the  Ungeriiig 
remnant  of  Common  Sense  which  still  survives,  is  eoougli  to  put 
an  abrupt  termination  to  the  reverie. 

44a.  Bat  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomcnB  of  the  stato 
of  Abstnujtion,  that  external  impressions,  if  received  bv  the  oon-^ 
l9tOUfli6B&  at  all,  are  very  often  wrowfly  perceived ;  being  interpreted 
in  aoocfrdance  with  the  ideas  which  happen  to  be  dominant  in  the 
mind  at  the  time  (§  186),  instead  of  giving  rise  to  those  new  ideas 
which  ordinaiilj  connect  themselves  with  them»  in  virtno  of  the 
individual's  habitual  exf>erience.  The  records  of  "  absence  of  miod  ** 
are  full  of  amusing  instances  of  such  misinterpretation.  Nothings 
seems  too  strange  for  the  individual  to  believe,  nothing  too  absurd 
for  him  to  do  imder  the  influence  of  that  belief* 


Thus  of  Br.  Bobert  Hamilton,  a  woll-known  F^feesor  at  Aber> 
deen,  who  was  the  author  of  many  productions  distinguished  for  their 
profound  and  accurate  science,  their  beautifol  arrangement,  and  tlieir 
dear  ezpreasbn,  we  are  informed  that»  "  In  public,  the  man  was  a 
shadow ;  pulled*o£r  his  hat  to  his  own  wife  in  the  streets,  and  apolo- 
gised for  not  having  the  pleaauxo  of  her  acquaintance ;  went  to  his 
classes  in  the  college  on  the  dark  meanings,  with  one  of  her  white 
stockings  on  the  one  leg,  and  one  of  his  own  black  ones  on  the  other ; 
often  spent  the  whole  time  of  the  meeting  in  moving  from  the  table 
the  hats  of  the  students,  which  they  as  constantly  returned ;  somte. 
times  invited  them  to  call  on  him,  and  then  fined  them  for  coming  to 
insult  him.  He  would  run  against  a  cow  in  the  road,  torn  round* 
beg  her  pardon,  call  her  '  Madam,*  and  hope  she  was  not  hurt,  Ai 
other  times  he  would  run  against  posts,  and  chide  them  for  not 
getting  out  of  his  way/'  (See  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  610.) 

446.  The  influence  of  some  habitual  form  of  thought  olten 
^0W8  itself  very  curioualy  in  the  strange  turn  given  to  oommuniaa> 
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tions  made  to  penona  whose  whole  atteiition  is  engrossetJ  by  what  is 
passing  in  their  own  mlntlB.  The  well-known  story  of  the  philo- 
eopher,  who,  when  interrupted  in  his  meditations  by  the  intelligence 
that  hia  house  was  on  fire,  coolly  replied  to  the  servant  who  had 
burst  in  upon  hiin  with  the  temblo  news,  "Go  and  toll  your 
mistress;  you  know  that  I  never  interfere  about  domestic  matters,'* 
ia  not  more  incredible  than  the  following  circumstance,  which,  as 
the  Writer  has  been  informed  on  good  authority,  actually  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  late  celebrated  German  mathematician  Gauss  ;— ^ 

Being  enj^aged  in  one  of  his  moat  profound  investigation b,  at  a  time 
when  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  known  to  be  deeply  attached,  was 
sufferiiig  from  a  severe  iUiiess,  his  study  was  one  day  brokon  into  by 
a  Bervant,  who  came  to  tell  him  that  her  mistress  had  suddenly  become 
much  worse.  He  seemed  to  hmt  what  was  said,  but  either  he  did  not 
comprehend  it,  or  immediately  forgot  it,  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
After  some  little  time,  the  servant  came  again  to  say  that  her 
misb^ess  was  much  worse,  and  to  beg  that  he  would  come  to  her  at 
once,  to  which  he  replied,  *'I  will  come  presently."  Again  he 
relapsed  into  his  previous  train  of  thought,  entirely  forgetting  the 
intention  he  had  expressed,  most  probably  withoat  having  distinctly 
realised  to  himself  the  import  either  of  the  commnnication  itself  or  of 
his  answer  to  it.  For  not  long  afterwards,  when  the  servant  came 
again,  and  assured  him  that  her  mistress  was  dying,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  come  immtdinUhj  ho  would  probably  not  find  her  alive, 
he  lifted  up  his  head  and  calmly  replied,  "  Tell  her  to  wait  tin  I  come ;  *' 
— ^a  message  he  had  doubtless  often  before  sent,  when  pressed  by 
his  wife*s  requests  for  hia  presence,  while  he  was  himself  simiLirly 
engaged* 

447-  There  are  many  individuals,  who,  though  not  prone  either 
to  Keverie  or  to  Abstraction  ns  distinctly  isolated  states,  are  reaOy 
the  subjects  of  the  same  automatic  mental  action,  cither  (1)  when 
sleep  is  stealing  over  them,  or  (2)  when  they  are  jjassing  out  of 
sleep  into  the  state  of  full  wakeful  activity.  With  some,  it  is  true, 
the  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  is  usually  sudden  and 
complete ;  the  state  of  full  activity  giving  place  to  one  of  entir© 
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torpor,  and  vice  versd.  But  even  these,  if  they  will  take  the  troable 
to  make  observationB  upon  thetr  own  cx>nsciousnefl8y  will  find  that 
on  some  occasions  th€  process  is  much  more  gradual,  and  Uiat  it 
consists  of  several  stages.  In  the  first,  the  directing  and  oontrolUog 
power  of  the  Will  is  suspeuded,  and  the  thoughts  flow  onwmids 
automatically,  as  in  Keverie  or  Abstraction,  according  to  tho  direc- 
tion which  they  may  have  previously  received*  Seeondly^  tbo 
ideas  lose  their  ordinary  coherence,  so  that  the  stmngest  and  moat 
tnoonsistent  notions  are  brought  into  collocation ;  and  in  thia  atal«^ 
as  in  reyerle,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  we  are  recalled  tci 
full  activity  by  the  shock  we  receive  from  the  absurxlity  of  the  tmagiea 
which  thus  rise  before  our  Tiew.  But,  thirdly,  if  this  does  not  oociuv 
the  automatic  activity  seems  gradually  to  subside ;  the  sucoesaioii 
of  thoughts  becomes  less  and  less  rapid,  and  they  present  theouelTeB 
with  diminishing  vividness ;  and  at  last,  as  the  ideational  changos 
cease  to  make  a  definite  impression  on  the  consciousness  the  stale 
of  complete  repose  supervenes. — On  the  other  hand,  on  our  fiiat 
awaking,  we  ^equently  experience  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
mental  confusion,  especially  if  we  find  oioBelves  in  an  uoao^ 
customed  place.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are,  we  do 
not  recollect  what  has  last  occurred  to  us,  we  are  almost 
destitute  of  the  consciousuess  of  personal  identity.  By  degreee 
all  these  things  come  back  to  us,  and  the  confusion  of 
ideas  gives  place  to  orderly  arrangement  But  it  may  be 
little  time  before  we  can  detenninatdy  perform  any  Keotal 
operation  which  involves  the  Yolitional  direction  of  the  thoughts  ; 
this  being  the  power  that  is  the  £rst  to  leave  us,  and  the  last 
to  be  regained* 

448*  Induced  Jieverie^  or  Eleciro-Biohgif, — In  the  course  of  that 
important  senes  of  researches,  carried  on  about  thirty  yean  ago 
by  the  late  Mr*  Braid,  of  Manchester,  by  which,  in  the  Writer's 
opinion,  more  light  has  been  thrown  upon  tlie  reflex  actiooa  of 
Ibe  Cerebrum  than  by  any  other  invest igations,  Mr.  B»  diaeofeied 
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that  there  are  many  persons  in  whom  a  state  maj  b@  artificially 
induced,  resembling  profound  reverie;  save  tlifit  the  eiihjects 
of  it  are  jet  more  amenable  than  the  eubjects  of  natural  reverie, 
to  extenml  suggestions  conTeyed  to  their  minds  through  their 
^nses  ;  whilst^  in  the  absence  of  such  suggestions,  the  Mind  (having 
in  itself  no  power  of  altering  tbe  current  of  its  ideas)  remains  aa 
completely  "possessed"  by  its  own  internal  train  of  thought,  as  it  ia 
jn  profound  ab«trnction.  This  state  mny  be  superinduced  in  certain 
susceptible  or  **  sensitive  *'  individnals,  upon  the  ordinary  waking 
state,  wTtbout  a  previous  passage  through  the  stage  of  insenaibiUty  ; 
it  being  often  sulBcient  for  its  induction,  that  the  attention  should 
be  Jixed  for  a  few  minutes,  or  even  for  a  few  seconds,  upon  any 
object  wliatever.  By  "loading*'  or  suggestive  questiona  addressed 
to  hie  "  sensitives,"  Mr.  B.  could  not  only  bring  them  to  feel  any 
kind  of  sensation  (prickings  burning,  streaming,  creeping,  and  the 
like)  which  he  chose  that  they  should  describe,  when  magnets  were 
drawn  along  their  linibe^  or  elicit  descriptions  of  small  volcanoes 
of  flame  seen  by  them  to  issue  from  the  poles  of  the  magnet ; 
but  be  could  cause  their  hands  to  be  powerfully  attracted 
towards  magnets  or  crystals,  or  to  be  repelled  by  them :  ia 
short,  he  could  repeat  all  the  phenomena  adduced  by  Baron 
Yon  Reichenhach*  as  proofs  of  '*  odylic  force,*'  and  this  m  wtll 
itithout  maffiiets  as  mlh  them^  provided  only  that  the  **  subjects  *' 
believed  that  some  operation  was  being  performed,  and  were  led  to 
expect  some  result  {§§  144 — 146). 

a.  The  Writer  himself  witnessed  a  most  remarkable  s^^ies  of  such 
experiments,  about  the  year  1847,  upon  a  gentleman  of  high  literary 
and  seieutiiio  attainments^  who  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
power  of  self'coticontration.  It  was  suEQcient  for  him  to  place  his 
hand  upon  tho  table,  aud  to  fix  Ms  attention  upon  it  for  half  a  minute, 
to  be  entirely  unable  to  withdraw  it,  if  assured  in  a  determined  tone 

*  Meitarchu  in  Moffneiitm,  EUetrMy^  ffeai,  Lighi^  CrifttaUiiatumf  and 
OkemkcU  Altractio^  in  their  rd<*tiQit4  lo  (h4  Vital  Form,  Tnuulaied  bj  Br* 
Gregorj.     London,  18&0, 
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that  ha  wuld  not  pomhly  do  so. — ^When  his  gaze  had  been  steadily 
Jcept  for  a  short  time  upon  the  polos  of  a  Magnet,  he  could  be  brought 
to  0ee  flames  issuing  from  them,  of  any  form  or  colour  that  Mr,  Bnid 
ehose  to  name.  And  when  he  had  been  desired  to  place  hid  hand 
upon  one  of  the  poles,  and  to  fix  his  attention  for  a  brief  ]>Griod  upon 
it,  the  peremptory  assurance  that  he  couM  not  detaoh  it  was  anfficient 
to  hold  it  there  with  such  tenacity,  that  Mr.  Braid  positively  dragged 
him  roimd  the  room»  in  a  manner  that  most  amusingly  realised  ths 
German  fairy  story  of  the  Golden  Goose. — Some  may,  perliaps,  think 
the  Writer  rather  credulous  in  at  once  yielding  his  aaeent  to  the 
genuineness  of  such  a  strange  x>erformanoe.  But  the  character  and 
position  of  the  "  subject'*  of  it  were  such  m  to  place  him  beyond  tbe 
suspicion  of  intentional  deceit ;  and  the  Writer^  s  preTious  inquixias 
had  prepared  him  to  find  nothing  too  strange  for  his  belief,  that 
oould  be  referred  to  the  one  simple  and  intelligible  principle  of 
'« possession'^  by  a  *'  dominant  idea"  excited  through  iUQ^estion^ 

449.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Braid's  investigations  were  thni 
carried  on  for  several  years,  with  eveiy  disposition  on  hia  fnct  t6 
enable  the  public  to  judge  of  their  nature  and  leBulta,  thej  did 
not  attract  by  any  means  the  amount  of  general  attention  that 
might  have  been  anticipated  for  them.  But  about  the  year  1850* 
"the  world  was  turned  upside  down'*  by  a  couple  of  itineraut 
Americans,  who  styled  themselves  "professors'*  of  a  new  art  whidi 
they  termed  EUctro-Bioh*^^ ;  asserting  that,  by  an  influence  oC 
which  the  secret  was  known  only  to  themselves,  but  ij^hii^  waa 
portly  derived  from  a  little  disk  of  zinc  and  copper  held  in  tht 
hand  of  the  "subject"  and  steadily  gazed  on  by  him  (iiv  hence  th* 
designation  which  they  adopted),  they  could  subjugate  the  motft 
determined  will,  paralyse  the  strongest  muaclea,  pervert  tht 
evidence  of  the  senses,  destroy  the  memory  of  even  the  most  fomiUr 
things  or  of  the  most  recent  occurrences,  induce  obedience  to  any 
command^  or  make  the  individual  beUeve  himself  transformed 
into  any  one  else, — all  this,  and  much  more,  being  done  while  h& 
was  still  wide  awoke.  They  soon  attracted  hu-go  ossemblagea  to 
witness  their  performances ;  and  there  was  an  appearance  of  good 
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faith  about  them  which  made  a  favourable  impression,  as  they 
showed  them  shelves  ready  to  operate  upon  any  who  might 
offer,  and  seldom  failed  to  elicit  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  6rom  indiyiduals  whose  honesty  could  not  be  called  ia 
questionj  and  who  bad  previously  been  entire  stningers  to  them. 
Ever  on  the  watcli,  howeverj  for  any  novelties  iu  his  favourite 
study,  Mr.  Braid  set  himself  to  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  the 
so-called  "  electro-biological**  process:  and  be  soon  proved  that  the 
little  disk  of  copper  and  zinc  may  b©  replaced  by  any  object  which 
fomlBhes  a  foint  dappui  for  the  fixed  gaze;  the  whole  secret 
consisting  in  the  induction — ^through  the  Kteady  direction  of 
the  eyes  to  one  point,  at  the  ordinary  reading  distiince,  for  a  pciiod 
uaiially  varying  from  about  five  to  twenty  minutes — of  a  state 
of  twertc,  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  had  previously 
fallen  under  his  notice.  Thus,  in  place  of  a  few  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible ''subjects*'  difficult  to  be  met  with,  and  opeu  to  suspicion 
on  various  grounds,  every  member  of  the  public  came  to  be  furnished 
with  a  ready  means  of  experimenting  for  himself  upon  his  own 
family  and  friends,  the  student  upon  his  fellow-students,  the  officer 
on  the  members  of  his  mess ;  everybody,  in  fact,  upon  somebody 
else  on  whom  ho  felt  that  he  could  jilaco  rebance.  **  Electro- 
biology,"  or  **  Biology*'  (as  it  came  to  be  very  commonly  desig- 
nated), was  not  merely  introduced  at  scientific  rmmom,  but  became 
a  fashionable  amusement,  in  some  circles,  at  ordinary  evening 
parties.  And  thus  it  happened  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  public  became  familiarised  with  its  phenomena ;  though  still 
labouring  under  the  perplexing  difficulty  of  not  knowing  what 
to  believe  as  to  their  genuinenesa,  or  to  what  scientific  principles 
to  refer  them  if  their  genuineness  were  admitted. 

450.  Considered  in  their  relation  to  other  states  in  which  the  Mind 
ifl  ** possessed"  by  "dominant  ideas,*'  and  acts  in  accoixlauce  with 
them,  the  Biological  phenomena  are  so  far  from  being  absurd 
or  incredible,  that  they  are  simply  manifestations  of  a  condition  to 
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wHch  we  may  frequently  detect  very  close  approximations  wiUiifi 
our  ordinary  experience ;  the  moat  special  peculiarity  which  attaodi 
them,  ooDaiating  ia  the  mtihxl  by  which  the  peculiar  coDditioa  io 
question  may  be  artificiaU^  induced — in  auch  individnals,  at  leaat,  ii 
are  oonatitutionally  susceptible  of  its  influence.  In  some  "subject*,* 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  minutes  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  effect; 
in  othei-8,  a  single  minute,  or  even  half  a  minute,  is  su^cieat. 
may  be  regiirded  as  certain  that  the  "  biological "  state  nukj 
thus  induced  in  indi^^iduals  who  were  previously  quite  iucredulooi! 
in  regard  to  its  reality ;  ao  that  it  does  not  require  any  meatd 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  "subiect.**  But  it  Beems  no  less 
certain  that  the  anticipation  of  tbe  robult  tends  to  produoo  it  in  » 
shorter  time  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  and  it  ia  for  tbe 
most  part  among  individuals  who  have  repeatedly  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  operation,  that  the  greatest  facihty  presenta  iiselt 
The  longer  the  steady  gaze  ia  sustained,  the  more  is  the  Will 
of  the  individual  withdrawn  from  the  direction  of  hia  (hou^hiM^ 
and  concentrated  upon  that  of  his  fyes^  so  that  at  last  it 
to  become  entirely  transferred  to  the  latter ;  and,  in  the 
time,  the  continued  Ttionot^n^  is  tending,  ai  in  the  iuductioa 
of  Sleep  or  of  Reverie,  to  produce  a  correspo tiding  state  of  mind, 
whichj  like  the  body  of  a  cataleptic  subject,  can  be  moulded  iuto 
any  position,  and  remaiui  in  that  positiua  until  subjected  to  pus- 
sure  from  without* 
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*  It  is  curious  thai  iho  artidelid  induct  ion  of  liailir  ilitct,  Tir7ia|{  ia  d^pns 
ham  simple  Reverie  U>  AirpBrent  Dfsnth,  b  pnhctised  imoog  the  Yogi,  m  mH  «t 
Hindoo  deroteoA,  bj  whom  it  is  oonnectefl  with  &  aystem  of  nli^otiB  philoaopbj 
verf  mach  Bkin  ^  the  *'  Spintiialism  **  of  our  own  countiy.  Tho  subjecta  of  thm 
lower  ttalcs  ato  considered  to  be  peculiarly  luaccptiblc  of  Bpirittul  impreftacaa  ; 
whilst  thwe  of  th©  higher  ure  nippowil  to  be  complctelj  '*  poesened  "  by  BtkIiib^ 
the  *'  soprenie  soul/*  and  to  bo  incapable  cf  lin  in  thought,  wonl,  or  deed, — 1%  ^ 
K  quo»tion  of  gitftt  interest  whether  the  state  tf  mind  of  those  who  ware  tmmte4 
to  as  **onfilm  '*  in  Ancient  tinice  woe  not  very  &lmi]ju-  to  th  s*  Seo  Mr.  Pliuii|i|f«\ 
ATtielo  on  *'  Urim  iind  Thamnkim  "*  ia  I>r.  WlUi&in  SmllJi's  IHtlianarf  ^  tk^ 
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451,  Wben  this  state  is  complete,  the  Mitid  of  the  Biologized 
"subject"  accras  to  remain  eutirely  donnaiit,  until  arouaod  to 
activity  bj  Borao  mgge^ion  which  it  receives  through  tlie  ordinaiy 
channels  of  sensation,  and  to  which  it  responds  as  automatically  as 
a  ship  obeys  the  movements  of  it^  rudder  ;  the  whole  course  of  the 
individuars  thought  and  action  being  com|jletely  under  external 
directioa  Ho  L?,  indeed,  for  the  time,  a  mere  thinking  automaton,  ' 
His  mind  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  domination  of  any  idea  that 
may  transiently  possess  it ;  and  of  that  idea  his  couvers<ition  and 
actions  are  the  exponents.  He  has  no  power  of  judging  of  the 
consistency  of  his  idea  with  actual  facts,  because  he  cannot 
determinately  bring  it  into  comparison  with  them.  He  cannot  of 
himself  turn  the  current  of  his  tlioughts^  because  all  his  power  of 
self 'direction  is  in  abeyance.  And  thus  ho  may  be  played-on, 
like  a  musical  instrument,  by  those  around  him  ;  thinking,  feeling, 
speaking,  acting,  just  as  tl^rg  will  that  he  should  think,  feel,  speak, 
or  act.  But  this  is  not,  as  has  been  represented,  because  his  will 
has  been  brought  into  direct  subjection  to  theirs;  but  because,  his 
will  beiag  in  abeyance,  all  his  mental  operations  ore  directed  by 
sudi  suggestions  as  they  may  choose  to  impress  on  his  conscious- 
ness.— This  distinction  may  seem  unimportant;  but  it  is  essential 
(in  the  ^\'riter  s  opinion)  to  that  comprehension  of  the  true  nature 
of  this  peculiar  state,  and  of  its  relations  with  others,  which  gives 
to  it  its  special  ])Iacc  in  Psychological  Scienca 

i5%  In  the  public  exhibitiuiia  of  professed  **  Biologists,"  much 
assumption  was  made  of  a  peculiar  power  possessed  by  the  operator 
over  his  **  subject ;  '*  bis  suggestions  were  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
commands,  and  the  delusion  was  kept  up  by  a  frequent  recourse  to 
"passes**  resembling  those  of  the  Mesmerists.  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  any  such  relation  actually  exists, 
save  where  it  has  been  established  by  previous  habit,  or  by  a  strong 
antecedent  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  "subject.**  When  an 
individiml  brings  himself  into  this  state  of  artificial  Reverie  or 
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Abstraction  for  the  firat  time,  and  without  any  i>revioua  idea  that 
he  is  to  be  controlk^l  by  one  pei-sou  rather  than  by  another,  he  ii 
amenable  (as  the  Writer  has  frequently  proved)  to  suggestioDS  from 
Qvy  of  the  bystanders  ;  and  the  directing  force  of  such  ftuggestioni 
depends  in  great  degree  upon  the  tone  and  omnner  in  wliiob  thej 
are  given.  But  aa  previous  expectation,  or  acquired  habit,  affbct 
the  facility  with  which  this  oonditiou  may  be  induced,  so  do  thcj 
influence  every  part  of  its  phemomena ;  and  if  the  **  Bubject  **  ba 
''possesBed  **  with  a  previous  conviction  that  a  particular  individual 
ia  ddfttined  to  exert  a  specitd  infiuence  over  him,  tbe  suggeatiooa  of 
that  individual  are  obviously  received  with  greater  readlnoto^  ami 
ai^e  responded  to  with  greater  certainty,  than  are  those  of  any  other 
bystander, — This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  relationship  betweea 
the  "  Biologizer  *'  and  his  •*  subject ;"  a  relationship  which  ia  quite 
conformable,  on  tbe  one  biuid,  to  what  we  see  in  the 
experionce  of  hfe,  as  to  the  iiiflueuoe  acquired  by  certain 
Yiduak  over  the  course  of  thotight  and  action  of  othcsrs  ;  whilet 
on  the  other,  it  becomes,  when  still  more  concentrated  and 
blished^  tlie  source  of  that  peculiar  and  exclttsive  m/>/>orf,  whkh 
the  Mesmerist  claims  to  be  able  to  establtsb  between  his  '*  subjeol** 
and  iiimself  (§  521 ).  The  assumption  of  the  tone  of  command 
simply  tbe  effect  of  strongly  impressing  the  "  subject  "  (wl 
condition  in  this  respect  resembles  that  of  a  Child)  with  tKe 
feeling  of  the  n^ctuity  of  the  action  enjoined ;  and  the  eameat 
reiteration  of  the  phmaes  "yon  must*'  or  "you  cannoV*  « 
found  to  bo  quite  as  efiicacious  as  the  vehement  tone  of  maateiy 
in  which  the  directions  are  frequently  given.  So»  again,  the  efieot 
of  the  *'  passes'*  is  merely  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  **  aub- 
ject*^  upon  tbe  part  to  which  tlie  iujimction  refera;  for,  aa  IVo- 
£ea8or  Bennett  pointed  out,  they  are  made  over  the  part  whioli  m 
to  move  or  to  be  fix e<l  (as  over  the  month  when  it  is  to  be  prewmted 
ironi  oitening,  or  over  the  foot  which  is  to  be  riveted  to  a  cettam  spot 
r  the  Eoor),  and  not  over  the  muscles  by  which  the  actioa  is  prodi 
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453.  The  Biologized  "subject,'*  like  a  persou  in  an  ordinary 
Reverie,  must  be  considered  as  awake;  that  is,  Lo  has  generally  the 
use  of  all  hia  senses,  and  preserves,  in  most  cases,  a  distinct  rocoUec- 
tion  of  what  takes  place.  There  is  every  gnidation,  however,  between 
this  condition  and  that  of  true  SoimnuiibuUsm  (§  487)  j  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  inlets  to  sensation  are  closed,  and  no  re  mem- 
brance  is  afterwards  preserved  (save  in  a  renewed  condition  of  the 
same  kind)  of  anything  that  may  have  been  thought,  felt,  or  acted. 
In  fact,  the  two  conditions  ate  essentially  the  same  in  every  respect, 
save  their  intensity ;  and  the  one  graduates  insensibly  into  the 
other.  Ditlerent  individuals  preserve  very  difierent  degrees  of 
recoHection  of  what  may  have  passed  in  the  Biological  state ; 
and  this  may  be  the  casCi  too^  with  the  same  individual  ou 
different  occasions*  Sometimes  everything  can  be  retraced, 
BometimeB  only  the  general  course  of  thought  and  action ;  some- 
times the  fact  of  Emotional  excitement  is  more  strongly  remembered 
than  that  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  it ;  and  whilst,  in 
other  instauces,  not  the  slightest  memorial  tmce  remains  of  the  most 
passionately  expressed  feeliagsi,  the  particular  incidents  by  which 
these  were  excited  may  have  left  their  distinct  impressions. 

454,  The  same  kind  of  variety  shows  itself  in  the  psychical  pheno- 
mena manifested  dming  the  persistence  of  the  "  Biological  **  state. 
Suggestions  of  different  kinds  are  received  and  acted- on  by  different 
individuals  with  very  varying  degrees  of  readiness ;  and  few  are 
equally  amenable  to  all.  Thus  we  meet  with  one  individual  whose 
mu&cular  movements  may  be  entirely  governed  by  the  authoritative 
assurance  **you  must  do  this,"  or  "you  cannot  do  that  ;*'  his  whole 
mind  being,  for  the  time,  possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  thus 
introduced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  action  commanded, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  that  which  is  forbidden.  HLs  hands 
being  placed  in  contact  with  each  other,  be  is  assured  that  he 
cannot  separate  them  ;  and  they  remain  as  if  firmly  glued  together, 
in  spite  of  all  his  apparent  efforts  to  draw  them  apart.    Or,  tha 
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Xht  Wiite^  Im  Man  a  «lrai^  ibul  «^ib 

ti  namm  ^ma^  iooJtiM  u^m  MmmU  in  m  itoofiag  poatei^, hf 

tliit  Mwimpie»  anoffwdl  boC  to  harrviU  full  efiM,  its 

1^^^^ ^       J.  j^f^-n      ^-  -    ■■■flCrranf-     4m.     --*---      1  7 i  Aa  k^     1>.^^      -- 

A  f«j  Ev«ly  jOTBg  Udy  ita^gs^ii^  in  f»iii  Ibtr  ultetiBiea,  vitk 

to  speak  s  vord ;  and  ^  bai  baaa 
pot  iofili  an  Ilk  ikre&glH  ta  drag  ■notihM'  lid j  maom  ^o 
«f  tibe  door,  wihft  Ittd  Imi  tinu  dmiuMd  of  tha 
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455.  There  is  no  end  to  tlie  stnuige  peftentiieei  vUdk 
ihiu  called  (brth ;  but  thej  are  aU  refiera]^  la  tibe  0110  »iiple 
jMineipk  alreadj  laid  down  as  tbe  <dtafi<$effi<tic  of  tiua  itmtc; — ths 
"m—owinn"  of  the  mind  hy  a  domutsiU  idea^  whidi  tJie  itMlividoal 
litsntelf  haa  kat  aU  power  of  tealiiig  bj  hk  pcmou 
tieiioe,  iUDpljbecatiae  he  caonot  htmaelf  direct  hk  thom0iM  to  aiij 
otlierohject({3I6).  Ofthk*'doiniiiaQtidea»'*intEodiioedb3rai|g|0». 
tioofl  06  erem,  aU  hk  actions  are  the  direct  ex{]ffewoik%«ilQ«gaEsli0 
lima  I  nil  poaaesed  bj  It ;  bat  as  soon  as  hk  attentioo  k  directed 
Linio  another  chatmel,  or  hk  previoos  idea  of  the  ntemiif  or  of  tlw 
fimpombility  of  an  action  (as  the  case  may  be)  k  diaaipalod  bj  a 
word,  a  »gn,  or  a  look  on  the  part  of  the  uidindual  who  k  ttioa 
^diraelisig  hk  thooghta  and  actions,  the  potent  ipeU  hf  wUdk  1m 
to  be  enchasssed  k  at  onoe  dissolTed,  the  effoft  to  fUlB  lib* 
sppcaed  neoesaitjr  imsnediateljr  subeldes,  the  most  riolent  strog;^ 
with  the  avnmed  impossibility  at  onoo  oomea  to  an  eadf  and  thm 
^fuliject'*  appears  to  bo  "himaelf  again.**      Yet  he  k  not  ao  m 
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reality ;  for  hia  Tolitional  power  is  Btill  withdrawn  from  the 
direction  of  his  thoughts,  bo  that  the  peremptory  command  of 
another  exerts  its  former  influence  over  him,  even  after  a  consi- 
derable inten-al  may  have  einpsel  It  is  impossible  to  state  how 
long  this  state  may  continue  ;  the  AVi-iter  has  himself  known  it  to 
last  for  several  hoiu^  \  and  he  ia  incUned  to  think  that  the 
Biologized  "subject'*  does  not  usually  regain  his  pmper  control 
over  himself,  until  he  has  experienced  the  renovating  inEaonce 
of  Sleep* 

456.  It  will  be  frequently  observed  that  the  mandates  of  the 
operator  are  not  immediately  or  implicitly  obeyed.  The  "  subject'' 
makes  attempts,  which  are  often  successful,  to  resist  them  \  doing, 
though  with  difficulty,  what  has  been  asserted  to  be  impossible ; 
and  refraining,  though  with  obvious  effort,  from  the  perfonuance  of 
that  which  he  has  been  assured  that  he  mnU  do.  This  is  obviously 
due  to  the  persistence  of  a  certain  degi-ee  of  self-directing  power, 
whicli  preserves  to  the  imperfcdl^  Biologized  "subject"  some 
little  capacity  of  judging  and  acting  for  himself:  but  such  volun- 
tary efifoiis  may  yet  be  defeated  by  the  assumption  of  a  more  and 
more  peremptory  tone  and  manner  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
who  at  last  succeeds  in  impressing  on  the  mind  of  his  victim  the 
assurance  of  the  futility  of  further  opposition.  From  henceforth 
(aa  we  too  often  see  in  ordinary  life,  when  a  strong  volition  has 
brought  a  weak  one  into  subjection  to  itself)  the  "subject" 
becomes  the  mere  slavish  tool  of  his  arbitrary  will  j  his  actions 
being  directly  prompted  by  the  ideas  with  which  be  is  possessed, 
and  thus  falling  into  the  category  of  idto-motor  (J  235  et  ieq.) 
as  distinguished  from  volUionaL 

457.  In  bke  manner,  what  has  been  described  as  a  control  of  the 
\tensathiis  of  the  Biologized  "subject,'*  is  really  a  control  over  his 

helu'/  (§  145).  A  glass  of  water  is  presented  to  him,  and  he  Is 
[  directed  to  drink  it,  with  the  assurance  at  the  same  time  that  it  19 
Ljnilkf  ooffee,  porter,  wine,  or  any  other  Bquid  the  operator  may 
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eboose  to  name.  The  liquid  is  tasted,  atid  all  the  mdicatioos  1^  m^ 
proval  may  be  given  by  the  "  sabject^**  who  obrioQglj  bdieres  xaoA 
firmly  that  be  is  actoally  partaking  of  the  liquor  in  questtati ;  \m 
Ideational  consciouflDiesii  being  so  fully  ^  possessed  **  by  the  sticpg 
iiviinince  which  has  been  coQTeyed  to  his  mind  througli  h»  wstam 
ci  Hearing,  that  the  impresmons  made  by  the  liquid  itself  upon  liis 
flight  and  taste  are  not  sttfficient  to  correct  the  erroneons  noCioik 
Here,  as  in  regard  to  control  orer  the  Muscular  moTemeiita^  % 
Tery  curious  result  often  presents  itself,  in  consequence  of  tbs 
imperfect  degree  in  which  the  mind  of  the  "subject**  ta  pos- 
sessed by  the  notion  which  the  operatotr  has  endeaTourod  to 
impreas  upon  him.  He  often,  after  tistuig  or  looking  at  tlio 
liquid,  expressce  hesitation,  or  downright  disbelief  in  the  aaMVtod 
metamorpboiis ;  and  reiterated  and  Tery  forcible  aasumicefl  mqr 
be  required  to  convince  him  that  it  is  anything  else  than  wfaoi 
it  really  is.  Convinced,  however,  he  usually  Is  at  last ;  although 
it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  some  Biologized  "  subjectSy*'  vbosa 
Muscular  movements  are  entirely  amenable  to  the  control  of 
the  operator,  never  give  up  their  Senses  to  his  direction ;  wlulsly 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  thoee  who  may  be  most  suocessfbU^ 
played-on  as  regards  their  Sensations,  altogether  reaiat  the  infiii- 
enoe  of  suggestion  with  respect  to  their  Muscular  movetneiila» 
coutiauing  to  keep  them  under  their  own  exclusive  controt  Najr, 
farther,  the  Writer  bos  seen  instances  in  which  the  '*  subject**  would 
believe  himself  to  be  tatting  anything  which  the  opemtor  might 
pleaae  to  assure  him  that  he  ought  to  tasto,  but  was  instantly  dis- 
abused by  hokiihj  at  the  liquid,  if  its  appearance  was  inconsistent 
with  that  representation  ;  whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  another  wottU 
$e€  milk  or  porter,  wine  or  coffee,  as  he  was  directed  to  see  it,  but 
would  instantly  set  himself  right  when  directed  to  UuU  the  liqttid. 
4^8*  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing,  however,  than  to  expen* 
xnent  upon  a  "  subject"*  who  has  no  misgivings  of  Una  kind,  bwt 
wboao  Perceptive  Conseiousness  is  entirely  given  up  to  tlie  dirao* 
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tion  of  external  suggestions.  He  may  be  made  to  exiiibit  all  the 
manifestations  of  delight^  which  would  be  called  forth  by  an 
unlimited  supply  of  the  viands  or  liquors  of  which  ho  may  happen 
to  be  most  fond;  and  these  may  be  turned  in  a  moment  into 
expressions  of  the  strongest  disgust,  by  simply  giving  the  word  that 
the  liquid  which  he  is  imbibing  so  eagerly  is  something  which  he 
holds  in  utter  abomination.  Or,  when  he  believes  himself  to  be 
driuking  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  let  him  be  assured  that  it  is  so 
hot  that  he  cannot  take  more  than  a  sip  at  a  time,  neither  per- 
suasion nor  bribery  will  induce  him  to  swaDow  a  mouthful  at 
once ;  yet,  a  moment  afterwards,  if  assured  that  he  can  do  so 
without  inconvenience,  he  will  be  ready  to  swallow  the  wliole  at  a 
draught.  Tell  him  that  his  seat  is  growing  hot  under  him,  and 
that  he  cannot  remain  upon  it,  however  strongly  he  may  endea- 
vour to  do  so  ;  and  he  will  fidget  uneasily  for  some  time,  and  at 
last  start  up  w^ith  all  the  indications  of  having  really  found  his 
place  no  longer  bearable.  Whilst  he  is  firmly  grasping  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  let  him  be  aasiu^ed  that  it  will  bum  him  if  he  continue 
to  hold  it,  or  that  it  is  becoming  so  heavy  that  he  can  no  longer 
sustain  it,  and  he  will  presently  drop  it,  with  gestures  conformable 
to  the  impression  with  which  his  mind  is  ooctipied. 

459,  To  those  who  would  say  **  there  is  no  proof  that  all  this 
is  not  acted,"  or,  "nothiog  can  be  easier  than  to  protend  such 
obedience,**  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  as  the  proof  rests  upon 
the  double  basis  of  the  conformity  of  the  phenomena  to  known 
principles,  and  the  character  of  the  "subjects,** — these  phenomena 
haTing  been  frequently  presented  by  individuals  entirely  beyond 
suspicion,  who  bad  never  previously  witnessed  such  experiments, 
and  who  were  altogether  incredidoos  with  regard  to  the  reality  of 
this  peculiar  state, — their  genuineness  cannot  be  fairly  called  in 
question,  even  were  they  far  more  strange  than  tliey  prove  to  be 
when  carefully  investigated.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
dispose  of  them  by  turning  them  over  to  the  limbo  of  "  imagina- 
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1100,**  iiave  more  reason  on  their  side  ;  for  it  is  quite  true  tluit 
the  Biologized  "subject"  imaffines  himself  to  be  fiomethiiag 
different  from  the  reaUty,  and  that  it  is  from  his  perverted  coo- 
ceptions  that  all  his  strange  performances  proceed*  But  it  is 
clearly  from  the  auspension  of  Volitional  control  over  the  directiQn 
of  the  thoLiglits,  that  the  possibility  of  this  perversion  arises, 

4G0,  It  has  been  already  shown  (§§  142-7,  186)  that  Sense- 
perc^^ptiona  of  varioiua  kinds  may  be  excited  in  the  mind^  not 
merely  by  impressions  made  upon  the  oorreoponding  crgam  of 
setufj  but  also  by  ideas  with  vrbich  the  mind  becomes  poasesaed 
through  other  channels.  And  applying  this  principle  (ftillj 
reoogniaed  by  evety  Scientific  Psychologist)  to  the  caae  before 
U8,  we  shall  see  that  it  aflfords  the  key  whicli  unlocks  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  "  biologtcar*  mystery.  For  when  the 
*'  subject "  is  assured,  whilst  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  that  it  is 
coffee  or  porter,  that  assimmoe,  taking  firm  poBsession  of  hia 
conscioiTsnesSj  produces  the  very  same  effect  upon  it,  as  would  be 
induced  by  the  actual  contact  of  the  liquid  in  question  with  his 
tongue  and  palate.  He  tastes  it  (so  to  apeak)  with  his  mind, 
though  he  does  not  taste  it  with  his  tongue  ;  and  it  it  tlie 
mental,  not  the  bodily  impression,  that  constitutes  the  actus] 
Perception.  This  false  perception  is  not  oontradicted  by  lbs 
inconsistent  impression  transmitted  from  the  Oipin  of  Sense; 
because  it  ts  the  characteristio  of  the  Biological  state,  that 
the  mind  of  the  *'  subject,"  being  entirely  posnessed  by  the  ideik 
which  may  chance  to  be  before  it  at  the  time,  can  entertain  no 
other,  and  is  incapable  therefore  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of 
experienoo,  And  it  thus  becomes  a  mere  question  of  the  rolft- 
ttve  strength  of  the  two  suggestions^ — that  conveyed  by  th^ 
assurances  of  the  bystanders,  and  that  derived  from  the  sensoty 
impression,  Tlie  latter  may  prevail  in  the  first  instance,  and  tnsy 
yet  be  overooms  by  the  augmented  force  whicli  the  former  will 
derive  from  repetition  with  added  eamcstneBS  or  vehcmsnos. 
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461.  It  ia  on]y  necessary  to  glance  at  gome  of  the  most  familiar 
featureB  of  Iiisanitj,  to  be  assured  that  the  strangest  perrersions 
of  Sense-perceptions  exhibited  by  the  Biologiaed  "  subject,"  haye 
their  c^>uiit0rparta  in  those  morbid  states  in  which  the  control- 
ling power  of  the  will  is  altogether  suspended,  and  the  mind  is 
possessed,  not  transiently  but  enduringly,  by  some  "  dominant 
idea"  {§  5(39), 

462.  PassiDg  now  to  the  higher  Psychical  phenomena  of  the 
Biological  condition,  we  find  that  even  such  of  these  as  are  most 
extraordinary,  or  even  incredible,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  unln- 
structed  obsenrer,  are  readily  ej[plained  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple. The  operator  assumes  the  power  of  controHiug  the  Memory 
of  his  **  subject  f  and  proves  that  he  possesses  it,  h^  assuring  him 
that  he  cannot  remember  his  own  name,  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  or  somethiDg  else  equally  familiar.  The  **  subject"  ex- 
hibits a  pusuded  and  somewhat  vacant  aspect,  and  confesses  that 
he  cannot  recall  the  desiderated  idea.  Nothing  is  more  simple 
than  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  the  very  simplest  act  of  determinate  Recollection  involves  a 
Yolitional  change  in  the  direction  of  our  thought,  from  the  idea 
which  may  occupy  the  consciousness  at  the  moment,  towards  that 
which  it  ia  desired  to  bring  before  it  (§  372)*  It  must  be  within  the 
experience  of  every  one— if  not  to  have  forgotten  his  own  name  (as 
many  "absent**  gentlemen  have  done) — at  any  rate  to  have  lost 
the  recollection  of  some  name,  fact,  or  date,  usually  most  familiar 
to  the  oouBciousness,  and  not  at  once  to  be  able  to  find  the  clue  for 
its  recovery  (§  419).  The  state  of  the  Biologized  "subject"  pre- 
cisely  resembles  this  in  Icind^  being  simply  more  intense  in  dtgi^et. 
Entirely  **  possessed"  as  he  is  with  the  one  idea  which  may  at  the 
time  be  present  to  his  mind,  and  unable  to  escape  from  it  by  any 
determinate  act  of  his  own^  the  **  subject, "  peremptorily  assured 
of  his  inability  to  remember  the  most  familiar  thing,  surrenders 
himself  to  the  conviction  thus  enfoi*ced  upon  him;  even  his  own 
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r  or  cfe  icsc  lissar  -if  ^os  iTpfMheTT.  i<»rng  ji  -nni-h 
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**  subjects"  that  we  meet  with  a  capability  of  beiug  thus  affected ; 
for  there  are  many  whose  muscular  movements,  aud  whose  ordinary 
course  of  thought  and  feeling,  can  be  entirely  directed  by  external 
suggestion,  who  yet  obstinately  cling  to  their  own  personality. 
Eiit  when  the  metamorphosis  u  made,  it  is  usually  complete  \  and 
nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  assumption  of  the 
tone,  manner,  habits  of  thought,  forma  of  eipression,  and  other 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  individual  whose  persomdify  the 
"  suliject"  has  beeu  made  to  assume, 

(I.  The  "Writer  can  never  forget  the  intensity  of  the  lackadaisical  tone 
in  which  a  Lady  thus  metamorphosed  into  the  worthy  Clergyman  on 
whose  miniitry  she  attended^  and  with  whom  she  was  personaUy 
intimate,  replied  to  the  mabimomal  counselfl  of  the  Physician  to 
whom  he  (she)  had  been  led  to  give  a  long  detail  of  Ms  (her)  hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms — **A  wife  for  a  dying  man,  doctor!"  No 
intentional  simulation  could  have  approached  the  exactness  of  the 
imitation,  alike  in  tone,  manner^  and  language,  which  spon- 
taneously proceeded  firom  the  idea  with  which  the  fair  **  subject'' 
was  possessed,  that  she  herself  experienced  all  the  discomforts,  whoso 
detail  she  had  doubtless  frequently  heard  from  the  real  sufferer. 

464.  The  precise  counterpart  of  tEis  condition  is  one  of  the  com, 
monest  forma  of  Insanity,  Every  large  asylum  contains  patients 
who  imagine  themselvcB  to  be  kings,  qneens^  princes,  lords,  bishops, 
and  the  like  ;  nay,  the  metamorphosis  may  proceed  to  yet  greater 
extremes,  the  lunatic  persisting  that  he  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  Jesus 
Christ,  or  even  the  Eternal  Father,  No  reasoning  can  dispossess 
him  of  this  conviction :  because,  whilst  his  mind  remains  possessed 
with  this  "  dominant  idea,"  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  employed 
ai"e  to  his  apprehension  entirely  irrelevant.  And  even  in  our  ordi- 
naiy  experience  of  life,  we  meet  with  individuals  who  are  possessed 
1  jy  notions  scarcely  less  absurd^  from  which  they  cannot  bo  driven 
by  any  appeals  to  their  Common  Sense,  simply  because  the  "  domi- 
nant  idea  "  presents  itself  to  their  consciousness  with  greater  foi-ce 
than  does  any  other  that  (xm  be  brought  before  it» 
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465,  So,  again,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  pricciple  of  8ugge$ti< 
the  thoughts  of  the  Biologized  "  Hubject  *'  may  be  readily  d 
into  any  ehaiinel  whatever  by  appropriate  hints  ;  and  description 
may  be  called  forth,  by  leading  question s,  of  any  scene  which  the 
operator  may  choose  to  name.  This  "  mental  travelling,'*  as  it  has 
been  called,  is  not  aocomplisbed  with  equal  readiness  cm  the  patt 
of  any  "  subject ;  **  and  the  manifestations  of  it,  as  given  in  the 
replies  elicited,  are  obviously  determined  by  f/n?  pr^iom  hnouitd^ 
uiidhabiu  of  ihott(jh(  of  the  individual  "subject,"  whore  they  are  not 
directly  suggested  by  the  word«  or  tone  of  the  questioner. 


The  same  Lady  who  underwent  the  metamorphosis  into  a  hypo* 
chondnacal  Clergyman,  was  Hud  enough  to  ascend  in  a  balloon  at 
the  Writer's  request,  and  to  proceed  to  the  North  Pole  in  search  ol 
Sir  John  Franklin,  whom  she  found  alive ;  and  her  description  of  hie 
appearance  and  that  of  his  companions  was  given  with  an  inimi  table 
expression  of  sorrow  and  pity. 

46G.  It  has  thns  been  shown  by  the  analjrsis  of  the  prin- 
jipal  phenomena  of  the  "Biological'*  state,  how  easily  they 
may  Be  all  reduced  to  the  one  simple  principle  of  su^ffeidonf  aetta^ 
on  a  mind  which  has  lost  for  a  time  the  power  of  volitioiial 
direction  ;  and  how  mnoh  this  state  of  mind,  anomalous  aa  it 
api^^icars  at  first  view,  has  in  common  with  mental  conditions  with 
which  every  one  is  more  or  leas  fomiliar.  Such  being  the  oaae,  there 
wovddseem  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genulnenesfl  of  these  phenomena, 
notwithstanding  that,  in  particular  instances^  they  may  have  been 
simulated  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  spectators  at  a  pnUki 
exhibition,  or  for  the  gratification  of  a  love  of  fun  or  mischief  on 
the  part  of  the  performer ;  and  the  chief  marvel  lies  in  the  dis- 
covery that  a  continued  steady  gaze  at  a  fixed  object  will  imducf 
this  peculiar  state  in  certain  individuals, — chiefly  such  ss  ara  ooo* 
etitutionally  predisposed  to  Abetiaction  or  Eeverie,  or  who  posssss 
that  kind  of  imaginative  power,  which  transports  them  without 
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effort  into  scenes  and  circumBtancos  altogether  di fie  rent  from  those 
which  really  Burroiind  them.  The  proportion  of  such  iadividuals 
is  statedj  by  those  who  have  extensively  eiperiinented  upon  this 
suhject,  to  he  &t>m  one  in  twelve  to  one  in  twenty ;  so  that  in  a 
company  of  fifty  or  sixty  personSj  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  two 
or  three  who  will  prove  to  be  good  Biological  ^*  subjects,"  if  they 
take  the  appropriate  means.  The  imdue  repetition  of  such 
experiments,  however^  and  especially  their  frequent  repetition 
upon  the  same  individuals,  are  to  be  strongly  deprecated;  for 
the  state  of  Mind  thus  induced  is  essentially  a  morbid  one ;  and 
the  reiterated  suspension  of  that  volitional  power  over  the 
direction  of  the  thoughts,  which  is  the  highest  attribute  of  the 
Human  mind,  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  tend  to  its  permanent 
impairment. 

467*  One  of  tho  most  remarkable  of  all  the  phenomena  of  this 
condition,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  coustdered;  namely,  the 
guperindnction  of  genuine  Slttp^  which  may  often  be  aocomplished 
in  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  by  the  expressed  determination  of 
the  operator  that  the  **  subject  '*  %haU  sleep,  or  even,  in  some  cases, 
by  the  simple  prediction  that  be  xmll.  This  has  been  repeatedly 
witnessed  by  the  Writer  j  who  has  assured  himself  of  the  gemiine- 
ness  of  the  condition  by  all  the  testa  he  could  venture  to  apply, 
as  well  as  by  his  reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  parties  operated 
on.  Here,  again,  however,  we  find  that  the  greatest  ajiparent 
marvel  disappears  under  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  case  ; 
for  the  first  great  step  in  the  induction  of  sleep — the  reduction  of 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind — has  been  already  gained  by 
the  antecedent  process,  which  in  many  individuals  will  of  itself 
produce  the  whole  effect.  And  when  the  Biologized  **  subject "  is 
left  in  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity,  and  the  whole  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  idea  of  sleep,  it  seems  quite  consistent  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  most  favour  the  superven- 
tion of  ordinary  sleep,  that  the   undisturbed  and  imperturbable 
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monoionj  of  impresBion,  though  con&oed  but  for  a  ihort  txxne, 
iboold  be  adequate  to  prodnce  the  result 

468.  The  dnratioo  of  this  Sleep,  howerer,  and  the  modtt  oC  ita 
tenmiuitioti,  maj  be  decided  in  a  most  remarkable  Tnwtn^r  \ff  liM 
impranoD  made  upon  the  minda  of  the  ^aabject"  helbre  pMsia^ 
into  it.  If  he  be  directed  to  go  to  «leep  for  a  ahoit  tune  OixIf« 
and  to  awoke  ipontaneooalj,  he  will  do  bo  ;  and  the  nme  resoit 
will  engne  upon  a  like  aiigg<»tton  oonyeyed  in  other  wi^ 

a.  Thus,  the  Writer  ha«teen  a  lady  sent  off  to  deep,  by  the  oofi^ietiom 
that  a  handkerchief  held  beneath  her  noee  was  charged  wtth  chkm>- 
Ibna ;  the  same  symptoma  were  obeerrable  as  H  aba  had  mdbaaSkf 
inhaled  the  narcotic  yapour  (which  she  had  feally  done  on  two  «r 
three  pcerious  occasiona},  and  ahe  gradnally  pawed  into  a  etsto  di 
profound  tnaen&bility,  fonn  which,  howerer,  ahe  awoke  spontaneooflijr 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minntea,  aa  ahe  wotild  hare  done  had  ahe  bean 
really  *' chlorofotined;''  But  thia  tame  lady,  haying  been  pot  te 
sleep  by  the  assurance  of  the  operator  that  she  oould  not  vemam 
awake  for  two  minutes,  and  haying  also  leoeiyed  from  him  the 
injunction  not  to  awaken  until  called  upon  by  him  to  do  90, 
all  the  Writer^s  attempts  to  awaken  her  by  any  ordinary  tm 
could  employ  ;  showing  no  sign  of  consciousness  when  a  Luge  ] 
bell  was  mng  close  to  her  ear,  when  she  was  somewhat  roa^hl j 
shaken,  or  when  a  feather  was  passed  fully  two  inches  up  her  noetriL 
Her  slumber  appeared  likely  to  be  of  indefinite  duration;  bat  it 
was  instantly  terminated  by  the  operator's  yoice,  calling  the  lady 
by  her  name  in  a  gentle  tone.  The  Writer  was  assured  by  S^ 
James  Simpson  that  in  one  ini^tance  a  patient  of  his  thua  alept 
for  thirty-fiye  hours,  with  only  two  short  interrals  of  permitted 
awakening. 

469,  The  influenoe  thus  exerted  oyer  the  duration  of  the  Sleep 
and  the  mode  of  its  termination,  and  the  suaoeptibility  of  the  *'  sul>- 
ject  **  to  certain  sensory  impreanans  whilst  utterly  insenidble  to  all 
othen,  are  points  of  eitreroe  intenest ;  and  have  a  ycry  tmpcwtwti 
bearing  on  those  phenomena  of  Mesmenam,  which  hay* 
sappoaed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  relation  between  the 
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and  Isis  **  subject*'  That  they  are  entirely  conformable  to  certain 
\v'ell- known  phenomena  c»f  Sleep  and  of  natural  Somnambulism, 
will  be  hereafter  made  apparent  (§§  480,  488).  And  whatever 
may  be  considered  as  the  moat  feasible  expliination  of  those 
facts,  that  same  explanation  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to 
the  phenomena  now  under  consideration.  Tliua,  when  B  goes 
to  sleep  at  the  suggestion  or  bidding  of  A,  and  ia  also  told 
by  A  that  she  will  awake  spontaneously  at  a  certain  hour,  which 
really  happens,  the  case  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  tljat  of 
the  sleeper  who  sjKintaneously  awakens  in  aecordanoe  with  a  pre- 
formed determination  ;  the  requisite  state  of  mind  beuig  produced 
by  the  assurance  of  aia other,  instead  of  by  the  intention  of  the 
individual  herself.  Or,  again,  when  B  is  told,  on  going  to  sleep, 
that  she  is  to  awake  at  the  sound  of  A*s  voice,  and  that  no  other 
sounds  are  to  recall  her  to  consciousness,  all  of  which  really  occurs ; 
the  case  does  not  differ  from  those  to  be  presently  cited,  except 
in  the  production  of  the  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  one  kind  of 
Bonnd  by  a  mental  impression  forced  (as  it  were)  npon  the  indivi- 
dual, instead  of  by  the  habit  of  attention  to  it  In  the  one 
instance,  as  in  the  othei*,  the  effect  is  obvionsly  dependent  npon  the 
prcmous  mental  itaie  of  the  "  subject  *'  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  need 
to  refer  it  to  any  new  or  special  force,  so  long  aa  we  have  evidence, 
not  merely  of  the  vpontantoiu  occurrence  of  snch  impressible  states 
—exceptional  though  they  be,^ — but  of  the  possibility  of  inducing 
similar  states  in  many  to  whom  they  are  not  habitual,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  which  gives  to  the  "dominant  idea"  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  mind  into  which  it  has  been  intro- 
duced. 


CHAPTER    XV, 

OF   SLEEP,   XlH£AltmO,   AKD  SOHXAHBCLISM* 

470,  A  large  portion  of  the  Life  of  every  Human  being  is 
in  a  state   of  more  or  less  complete  suspeusion  of  the 
powers  of  sonse  and  motion  ;  the  continued  maintenance  of  those 
powers  requiring  periodic  intervala  of  reposei  which  seem  to 
employed  in  the  removal  of  the  products  of  the  "  waste  *'  of 
Nervous  and  Muscular  tissues  that  is  produced  by  the  exerobe  I 
them,  and  in  the  repair  of  the  deteriorated  mechaniam  by  Nut 
tive  regeneration.      The  degree  of  this  suspeusion,  however^  vaneT 
so  greatly,  as  to  render  it  inappropriate  to  include  under  one  cat<v 
gory  all  the  states  that  are  intermediate  between  ordinary  pr^ 
found  Sleep  and  complete  Wakefulness,     And  as,  in  the  preceding 
Chapter,  we  have  considered  the   most   characteristic     of  lho0Q 
which  may  bo  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  wakm^  state  so 
we  shall  now  treat  of  those  of  which  ^Ittp  may  be  taJcen  as  ijbl 
type.      In  so  doing,  it  will  be  convenient  to  commence  with  tlw 
state  of  ordinary  profound  Sleep,  which  may  be  defined  aa  one  rf 
complete  suspension  of  iensorial  activity :  the  consciousnees  of  th^ 
Ego  being  neither  excited  by  impressions  made  on  the  nerves  rf 
his  external  senses  and  transmitted  upwards  to  his  Senaoriam,  na 
by  the  domiward  transmission  through  the  nerves  of  his  initmd 
senses  of  the  results  of  changes  taking  place  in  his  Cerebrtim  (§  ICMlH 
The  activity  of  the  entire  Aadal  Cord  below  the  Sensorium,  hoi^ 
ever,  is  not  in  the  least  diminished ;  and  thus  not  merely  do  tJi« 
movements  of  Respiration  continue  without  interruption,  while  thosi 
of  Swallowing  may  be  excited  by  the  appropriate  stimnlus  (5  IS)* 
hut  other  reflex  movements,  not  (like  the  foregoing)  directly  nlatsd 
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to  the  maintenance  of  the  Organic  functions,  may  be  called-forth, 
with  such  a  semblanco  of  adaptweness,  that  their  performance  is 
commonly  regarded  as  indicatiYe  of  a  partial,  though  momentary, 
awakening.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  conscious* 
ness  of  the  sleeper  is  aronaed,  merely  because  he  withdraws  a  limb 
firom  a  source  of  irritation,  put^  down  his  hand  to  rub  any  part  of 
his  body  on  which  siich  an  irritation  is  acting,  or  even  turns  round 
in  his  bed  after  lying  long  in  the  saoae  position.  For  we  find  ample 
evidence  in  the  results  of  experimeuta  on  Animrds,  and  in  patho- 
logical observations  on  Man,  that  «?conc?an7y-automatic  actions 
involving  a  combination  or  sequence  of  movements  adapted  to  a 
definite  purpose,  may  come  to  be  performed  without  the  least 
Consciousness  (§§  67 — 71). 

It  is  said  that  the  Dacoits  or  professional  thieves  of  India  have 
been  known  to  steal  a  mattress  from  beneath  a  el0ex>er,  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  tendency.  They  begin  with  intensifying  his  sleep, 
by  gently  fanning  M^  face ;  and  then,  when  they  judge  him  to  be  in 
a  state  of  profound  insensibility,  they  gently  tickle  whatever  part  of 
his  body  may  lie  most  conveniently  for  their  piirpoae.  The  sleeper 
withdrawing  himself  from  this  irritatian  towards  the  edge  of  the 
mattress,  the  thief  again  fans  his  face  for  a  while,  and  repeats  the 
tickling,  which  causes  a  further  movement.  And  at  last  the  sleeper 
edges  himself  off  the  mattress,  with  which  the  thief  makes  away. 

47  L  It  is  cbaracteriBtiCj  however,  of  this  state,  that  while  crdi- 
nary  sense-impressions  do  not  awaken  the  consciousness,  the 
sleeper  can  be  aroused  to  activity  by  impresiiions  which  are  either 
in  themselves  of  txiraordinary  strength,  or  which  exert  a  special 
effect  on  the  nerve-centres  in  virtue  of  a  peculiar  receptivity  of  the 
latter  (§  480).  And  it  is  by  this  that  natural  sleep  is  distinguished 
from  the  morbid  state  of  insensibility  termed  ooma;  which,  ao 
long  as  the  suspended  activity  affects  the  Sensorium  alone, 
resembles  profound  sleep  in  every  particular,  save  that  the  patient 
caanot  bo  arouaed  from  it ;   but  in  which,  if  the  cause  of  it  be 
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sufficieotljr  potent  (&8  happens  in  apoplexy,  narcotic  poisooii^ 
<kc. ),  the  sugpension  of  activity  extends  downwards  to  the  Bespiii- 
tory  nerve-centres  (§  62),  so  that  death  ensues  from  the  stopp^ 
of  the  movenaents  of  breathing.  Between  theae  two  isoodilicfiL 
however,  there  is  every  gradation.  For  the  effect  of  aa  ovenMe 
of  Opium  or  any  other  powerful  narcotic,  shows  itaelf  at  foil  k 
ordinary  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  may  be  aroused  by  odltqi 
him  by  name  ;  but  he  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  iiiscniiUt 
to  sense-impressions  of  any  kind,  and  at  last  no  stLmulos  ^rill  teiv 
from  him  the  least  manifestation  of  consciotisneas.  Kven  natmil 
sleep,  when  following  upon  extreme  fatigue,  may  be  so  iitteafliM 
as  almost  to  resemble  coma,  as  in  the  following  examples  :^ — 

a,  It  is  on  record,  that,  daring  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  te 
Nile,  some  of  the  orer-fatigued  boys  fell  asleep  upon  the  deck :  stti 
during  the  attack  upon  Bangoon,  in  the  Burmese  War,  the  Cmptaiii 
of  one  of  the  steam- frigates  most  actively  engaged,  worn-out  by  ^e 
exoess  of  continued  mental  tension,  fell  asleep,  and  remained  porfsofiy 
unconscious  for  two  hours,  within  a  yard  of  one  of  his  lar^eet  giiBS» 
which  was  being  worked  energeticaUy  during  the  whole  period. 

h.  So  even  the  severest  bodily  pain  yields  before  the  impemtiTS 
demand  occasioned  by  the  continued  oxhaustion  of  the  powers  of  1^ 
eensorial  centres :  thus  Damiens  slept  upon  the  rack  dnnn^  tki 
intervals  of  his  cruel  sufierings ;  the  North  Amonca^n  Indisa  st  lbs 
stako  of  torture  will  go  to  sleep  on  the  least  remission  of  agony,  vtA 
will  slumber  until  the  &re  is  applied  to  awaken  him ;  and  the  MedMil 
practitioner  has  frequent  illustrations  of  the  same  fact. 

c.  Previously  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work,  Factovy- 
chOdren  frequently  fell  asleep  whilst  attending  to  thear  '^'T^rllinwL 
although  weU  aware  that  they  should  incur  severe  panishtiMtBt  by 
doing  eo. 

On  the  other  hand^  a  series  of  gradationsl  stetas  beHnssn 
ordinary  profound  sleep  and  the  eonditioii  of  full  actiTttj  of  Um 
animal  and  psychical  powers,  is  often  exhibited  during  tk#  tnaial- 
tion  ft-om  one  to  the  other  (§  447);  as  well  in  ths  pruuson  of 
going  to  sleep,  as  in  that  of  awaking.      Any  atlompt,    tbon* 
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fore,  to  give  a  Phpiological  rationale  of  the  difFerence  between 
the  sleeping  and  the  waking  states,  mnst  take  account  of  these 
intermediate  phases. 

472.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  in  profound  Sleep 
there  is  a  greatly  diniioished  activity  of  the  Blood-circulatiou 
through  the  Brain ;  but  "whether  that  diminution  is  the  causey  or 
the  ffecty  of  the  diminished  functiooal  activity  of  the  organ,  in 
a  question  on  which  there  is  more  ground  for  difference  of 
opinion. 

In  the  experimental  inquiriea  of  Mr,  A*  Durham »  made  by 
removing  (under  chloroform)  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  a  dog,  so  as  to 
expose  the  cortical  layer  of  the  Cerebrum,  it  was  observed  that  as  the 
effects  of  the  chlorofonn  passed  ofF,  and  the  animal  sank  into  a 
natural  sleeps  the  surface  of  the  brain,  which  had  previoualy  been 
turgid  with  blood  and  inclined  to  rise  into  the  opening  through  the 
bone,  became  pale^  and  sank  below  its  level.  On  the  animal  being 
roused  after  a  time,  a  blush  seemed  to  start  over  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  which  again  rose  into  the  opening  through  the  bone.  And  as 
the  animal  was  more  and  more  excited,  the  brain-substanoe  became 
more  and  more  turgid  with  bloody  numerous  vessels  which  were 
invisible  during  the  sleep  being  now  conspicuous,  and  those  before 
visible  being  greatly  distended.  After  a  short  time  the  animal  was 
fed ;  and  when  it  again  sank  into  repose,  these  vessels  contracted 
again,  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  became  pal©  as  before. — (GuyU 
Hospital  Eeports,  18f)0,  p,  153). 

h  Similar  experiments »  with  the  like  results,  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  yi\  A.  Ilammond,  of  New  York. 

c.  Dr.  J.  Hughlings  Jackson  having  examined,  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  condition  of  the  retina  during  profound  sleep, 
found  it  paler,  and  its  arteries  more  contracted,  than  in  the  waking 
state* — (Eoyal  Lend*  Ophtkalm.  Eo$p,  BeporU). 

The  value  of  this  last  observation  depends,  first,  upon  the  fact 
that  the  retina  may  developmentally  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
tiff-shoot  from  the  Optic  Ganglion,  with  which  it  corresponds  in 
structui'e  (§  38) ;  and   secondly,  upon   the  circumstince  that  no 
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disturbance  of  the  circulatioii  was  produced  (as  In  Mr.  PrrHiaMJ 
eipenments)  by  operative  interference.^ — Now  tliat  the  oOQlacliii 
of  the  vefisels  is  the  came^  not  the  efifect,  of  the  rcductioQ  of  At 
Cerebral  actlTity,  may  be  &irly  inferred  from  the  f^iet 
atftted^  that  the  entire  Btoppage  of  the  arterial  flow 
immedlute  and  complete  insensibility  {\  41).  And  it  has  htm 
found  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  A.  Flemings  that  a  state  donlf 
resembling  profound  sleep  may  be  induced  with  great  ccrtaustjr 
by  simple  compression  of  the  carotid  arteries  in  the  neck  : — 


Jl 


'*The  best  mode  of  operating  is  to  place  the  thumb  of 
under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and,  feeling  tho  aztsty,  to  fNS 
backwards  and  obstruct  the  circulation  through  It  ...  It  ia  «■»• 
times  dilEcult  to  catch  the  vessel  accurately ;  but  onoe  it  is  iuri^ 
under  the  thumb,  the  effect  is  immediate  and  decided.  Thoni  m  fell 
a  soft  humming  in  the  eais ;  a  aense  of  tingling  steals  of^or  tiaa  ho&§i 
and,  in  a  few  secondi,  complete  unconsciousness  and  »"*ttiWitj 
saperrene,  and  continue  so  long  as  the  pressurs  is  mainfaiimid>  0^ 
its  femoral,  there  is  oonfosion  of  thought,  with  return  of  th% 
sensation,  and  in  a  few  seconds  consdousness  Is  restored.  Tka 
drmm$  iffiih  iamcA  Q>divity,  and  a  few  ietmuU  Qfptar  om  Aewrs,  /rom  Ik 
natmier  md  rapid  mtootmtm  ^ihougttU  pamdn^  tknm^h  I4s  ht^m.  IW 
penod  of  profound  sleep,  in  my  experiments,  has  seldoia 
fifteen  seconds,  and  never  half  a  minute/'^ — Tnat  the  eflbct  im  not 
to  the  obstructbn  of  the  internal  jugular  rein  (which  must  be  i 
or  less  compressed  at  the  same  time  with  the  carotid  aiterx), 
itom  the  flact  that  it  is  most  decided  and  rapid  when  tte 
pulsation  is  distinctly  controlled  by  the  finger,  and  mmm  p«Ikir 
itself  in  the  face;  whilst  it  is  manifestly  postponed  and 
imperfect  when  an  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood  t&roo^  Ubi 
Toms  is  indicated  by  any  approach  to  Hvidity  of  the  &oet, — {Bi^L  wtd 
Jbr.  Med.'Chirurg,  Review^  ToL  XT.,  p.  530.) 


473.  The  Writer  has  thus  come  to  agree  with  Mr. 
H*  Uoore  {On  gomg  to  Sleep),  that  the  state  of  Sleep  ii 
dependent  <m  a  reduction  of  the  enormous  blaod«#iipply  wdklch  it 
csMcutial  to  the  functional  activity  of  the  Brain  ({  413);  mod  ^«| 
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this  reduction  is  effected  by  tbe  control  which  the  vaso-motor 
system  of  Nerves  (§  113)  has  over  the  calibre  of  the  Arteries.  That 
such  a  reduction  may  be  ^Kc^c^^nZy  eficcted,  aud  may  as  suddenly  give 
place  to  enlargement  (as  when  a  person  turns  pale  and  bhiahos 
by  tiums),  is  in  accordance  with  the  frequently  sudden  passage 
from  waking  to  sleep  or  from  sleep  to  waking :  w^hich  is  yet 
more  remarkable  in  the  state  known  oa  h^terk  coma,— the 
supervention  of  which  will  sometimes  intemipt  a  patient  while 
speaking  ;  whilst  its  departure,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
complete  insensibility ,  will  show  itself  in  her  completion  of  the 
broken  sentence,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  suspension. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  passage  from 
contraction  to  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  Irom  dilatation  to 
contraction,  may  be  gradiuU ;  and  this  corresponds  with  tbe  ffrada- 
tlonal  passage  between  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  state  (§  447). 
Moreover,  if  there  should  be  a  contracted  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  port  of  the  Senaorium  which  receives  the  nerves  of  the 
fxtemal  senses,  whilst  there  should  be  an  only  partial  reduction 
in  the  blood-supply  of  the  portion  which  serves  as  the  centre  to 
the  nerves  of  the  internal  senses,  we  have  the  rationale  of  the 
state  of  Dreaming  j  in  which  there  is  consciousness  of  Cerebral 
changes,  whilst  there  is  none  of  senae4mpressions.  Finally,  a 
strong  Physiological  probability  in  favour  of  this  view*  is  afforded 


*  It  does  not  apftcar  to  tbe  Writer  to  be  in  any  way  opposed  to  it,  tbat  a  state  of 
Coma  may  be  iTiduccil  either  by  pressure  wHliin  the  craaiuni,  or  by  an  obstruction 
to  the  free  return  of  vetious  blood.  For  in  the  first  of  theao  ataes,  tho  pressure  will 
produce  a  direct  r«dnction  of  the  arteri&l  blood 'snpply,  in  oonaequence  of  the 
miyielding  natyre  of  the  bntn-i^aso ;  while  in  the  Becondj  the  obfitruction  will 
extend  backwards,  ao  as  to  retard  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  capiHurlea,  eren* 
though  they  may  he  tfacmsclves  distended.  And  in  the  case  tf  Atphyxia,  it  wm 
long  since  shown  by  Dr,  Kay  (now  Sir  James  Kay  Shtittleworth),  that  the  obatrue* 
tion  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  gradually  diminishca  the  stream 
which  should  paw  back  to  the  heart,  and  thence  into  the  general  circulatioo  ;  so 
that  the  left  side  of  tbe  heart  ni  last  bccomoa  empty,  aod  there  is  no  blood  ftt  all 
to  b«  aent  into  the  arteries  of  the  Brain. 
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bj  the  fact  now  clearly  eatablishcd,  that  the  occadottal  increaat! 
activity  in  many  Glandular  organs,  is  distinctly  regul&ted  by 
"voso-motor"  ayst'Cui  of  Ncr\^es  (§  565). 

474,  When  the  ordinary  waking  actiyity  has  ooutmued  di 
a  considerable  jiroportion  of  the  tweuty-four  hoiirSy  a  sense 
fatigue  is  usually  eiperieucod,  which  indicates  that  the 
requires  repose  ;  and  it  is  only  under  some  Tcry  strong  physicd  Of 
monil  stimulus,  that  the  Mental  energy  can  bo  sustained 
the  whole  cycle.  In  fact,  unless  some  decidedly  abnormal 
tion  of  the  Cerebrum  be  induced  by  the  protraction  of  its  fum 
activity,  Sleep  will  at  last  supervene,  from  the  absolute  inabih^ 
the  organ  to  sibitain  any  further  demands  upon  its  enet^y,  even 
the  midst  of  opi:*o3ing  influences  of  the  most  powerful  cat 
That  the  strongest  Volitional  detcrniination  to  remain  awake,  ii 
forced  to  give-way  to  sleep,  when  this  is  required  by  the  cxhaii» 
tion  of  nervous  power,  must  be  within  the  experience  of  CTWt 
one ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  will  can  even  retanl  iti 
access,  is  by  detcrminatefy  fixing  the  attention  upon  some  defiuili 
object  (§  IIB),  and  resisting  every  tendency  in  the  thotigkti  tl 
wander  from  this.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  conscquetif^ 
whether  this  exhaustion  be  produced  by  the  active  excrcta«  d 
volition,  reflection,  emotion,  or  simple  sensation ;  still  we  fiol 
that  the  volitiorval  direction  of  the  thoughts,  in  a  course  diffi 
from  that  in  which  they  tend  spontaneoiisly  to  flowy  ia  prxxli 
of  far  more  exha^istion  than  the  automatic  activity  of  the 
(5  228);  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  ot  automatic  activil 
whether  as  rcgjirds  the  intellectual  operations  or  emotional  cxcil 
mcnt,  tends  to  prevent  sleep.  This  is  particularly  the  case  wbit 
the  feelings  are  strongly  interested  :  thus,  the  strong  dcsiro  V» 
work-out  a  result,  or  to  complete  the  survey  of  a  subject  is  oAi» 
suEhcieut  to  keep-up  the  intellectual  activity  as  long  as  mav  b 
requisite  (a  state  of  restlessness,  however,  being  often  IndiuBl 
which  prevents  the  access  of  sleep  for  some  time  longer); 
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Again,  anxiety  or  distress  ib  a  most  frequent  cause  of  wakeful- 
ness. It  is  generally  to  bo  observed*  that  the  state  of  suspemc 
is  more  opposed  to  the  access  of  Bleep,  than  the  gi-eatcst  joy 
or  the  direst  calamity  wben  certainty  ba^  been  attained :  thus 
it  is  a  common  observation,  that  criminals  under  sentence  of 
death  sleep  badly,  so  long  as  they  entertain  any  hopes  of  a 
repriovej  but  when  once  they  are  satisfied  that  their  death 
is  inevitable,  they  usually  sleep  more  soundly,  and  this  even 
on  the  very  lost  eight  of  their  lives. — But  although  an  excess  of 
automatic  activity  is  opposed,  so  long  as  it  continues,  to  the 
coming-on  of  Sleep,  yet  it  cannot  be  long  protracted  witliout 
occasioning  an  extreme  e3thauBtion  of  nervous  power,  which 
necessitates  a  long  period  of  traiaquillity  for  its  complete 
restoration. 

475.  \Thikt,  however,  the  necessity  for  Sleep  arises  out  of  the 
state  of  the  Nerve-centres,  there  are  certain  external  conditions 
which  favour  its  aooees;  and  these,  in  common  parlance,  are  termed 
its  "predisposing  causes."  Among  the  niost  powerful  of  these,  is  the 
ahsence  of  sensorial  impressions :  thuis,  darkness  and  silence  usually 
pn>mote  repose ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  sense  of  muscular  effort, 
which  takes  place  when  we  assume  a  position  that  is  sustained 
without  it,  is  no  less  conducive  to  slumber.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  continuance  of  an  accustomed  sound  la  necessary, 
instead  of  positive  silence,  the  cessation  of  the  sound  being  a 
complete  preventive  of  sleep  :  thus  it  happens  that  persons  living 
in  the  oeighbourhood  of  tlie  noisiest  mills  or  forges,  cannot  readily 
sleep  elsewhere  }  for  their  Nerve-centres,  having  ffr<mn  U>  a  parti- 
cular set  of  constantly-recurring  impressions  (§  138),  are  as  much 
affected  by  the  wa^d  of  them,  as  those  of  ordinary  persons  are  by 
their  incidence.  Again,  the  itmnoimious  repetition  of  sensorial  im- 
pressions is  often  more  favourable  to  sleep  than  their  complete 
absence.  Thus  it  is  within  the  experience  of  every  one,  that  the 
droning  voice  of  a  heavy  reader  on  a  dull  subject^  is  often  a  most 
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effectual  hypnotic  ]  iu  like  manner,  the  ripple  of  the  caUa  ooefta  on 
the  shore,  the  sound  of  a  distaut  wiLt-erfall,  the  niBtling  of  foliip, 
the  hmn  of  bees,  and  similar  impreswiona  upon  the  auditory 
are  tisiiaUj  favourable  to  sleep;  and  the  miiscular  and  tactiW 
senses  may  be  in  like  naanner  aiFectcd  by  an  uniform  succeeaoii 
gentle  movements,  as  we  see  in  the  mode  in  which  nurses 
off*'  infants,  or  in  the  practice  of  gently  nibbing  some  part  of  tlie 
body,  which  has  been  successfully  employed  by  tnany  who  cooU 
not  otherwise  compose  themselves  to  aleepw  The  reiadinj^  of  a  doil 
book  acts  in  the  same  mode  through  the  visual  sense  ;  for  the  eyes 
wander-on  from  hne  to  line  and  from  page  to  page,  receiving  * 
series  of  sensorial  impressions  which  are  themselYes  of  a  TffJ 
monotonous  kind,  and  which  only  tend  to  keep  the  attention  ali^ 
in  proportion  as  they  excite  interesting  ideas, 

476.  In  these  and  similar  eoses^  the  inEuence  of  external 
pressions  would  seem  to  be  exerted  in  withdrawing  the  Mmd  firaoi 
the  distiuct  consciousness  of  its  own  operations  (the  loss  of  wliii^ 
is  the  transition-state  towards  that  of  complete  uncousciousiiJeM]^ 
and  in  suspending  the  directing  powCT  of  the  WilL  And  this  k 
the  caae^  even  where  the  attention  is  in  tbe  Urst  iustance  iofr 
t^mMy  direct^  to  them  ;  as  in  some  of  the  plana  which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  induction  of  sleep,  when  there  exists  no 
spontaneous  disposition  to  it.  Thus  it  haa  been  reoommended  thai 
the  attention  should  be  detenninately  fixed  upon  the  respiratorf 
acts ;  and  that  the  entering  air  should  be  mentally  followed  in  iU 
course  through  the  air-paasagea,  down  into  the  lungs,  and  then 
out  again.  In  other  methods,  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  soiM 
internal  train  of  thought,  which,  when  once  set^iti^,  may  bs 
carriod-on  automatically ;  such  as  counting  nnmbeni,  or  repeatta^ 
a  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  verb.  In  either  case,  when  the  sctnaonsl 
ooneoiousness  has  been  once  steadily  fixed,  the  moQotonjr  oC  tba 
impression  (whether  received  from  tbe  organs  of  SensCt  or  frooi 
tbe  Cerebrum)  tends  to  retain  it  there;  so  that  the  Will 
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&s  it  were,  all  control  over  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  allows 
it  to  yield  itself  up  to  the  soporific  influence.  This  laat  method  is 
peculiarly  effectual,  when  the  restleasneaa  is  dependent  upon  some 
mental  agitation ;  provided  that  the  will  has  power  to  withdraw 
the  thoughts  from  the  exciting  subjectj  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
tmtiqiiillizing  state  of  a  mere  mechanical  repetition, 

477.  Though  the  access  of  Sleep  is  sometimes  quite  sudden, 
the  individual  passing  at  once  from  a  stato  of  complete  mental 
activity  to  one  of  entire  torpor,  it  is  more  generally  gradual ;  and 
various  intermediate  phases  may  he  detected,  some  of  which  bear  a 
cloee  resemblance  to  the  state  of  reverie  (\  447).  ^Vlien  we  ir%j  to 
compose  ourselves  to  sleep,  we  "  drop  the  reins  "  of  our  thoughts, 
and  let  them  wander  as  they  will ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
we  find  ourselves  suddenly  **  pulled-up,"  as  it  were,  by  the  strange 
incongruity  between  some  idea  which  has  been  brought  before  our 
consciousness  by  suggestive  association,  and  our  Common  Sense, 
which  has  not,  as  in  dreaming,  altogether  abandoned  its  post 
of  guarditmship.  So,  the  transition  from  the  state  of  sleep  to  that 
of  wakeful  activity,  ?«a^  be  sudden  and  complete,  although  it 
usually  Gonsists  of  a  suceessioii  of  stages ;  the  complete  conscious- 
ness of  the  Ego's  relation  to  the  external  world,  and  the  power  of 
directing  his  thoughts  and  actions  to  any  subject  about  which  he 
may  be  required  to  exert  himself,  being  the  !aat  to  return  to  him» 
There  may  be  a  rapid  alternation  of  these  different  states ;  the  loss 
and  recovery  of  the  waking  consciousness  being  many  times  re- 
peated in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  when  the  circumstances  ai-e 
such  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  profound  sleep  by  the  recurrence 
of  sensory  impressions :  as  when  a  man  on  horseback,  wearied 
fi*om  want  of  rest,  lapses  at  every  moment  into  a  dozing  state, 
from  which  the  loss  of  the  balance  of  his  body  as  frequently  and 
suddenly  arouses  him.  So,  when  a  man  going  to  sleep  in  a  sitting 
postui'c  gradually  loses  the  support  of  the  muscles  which  keep  his 
head  erect,  his  head  droops  by  degrees  and  at  last  falls  forwards 
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on  his  chest ;  tho  alight  sliock  thence  ensuing  partially  d^rouaet 
and  restores  his  voluntary  power,  which  again  raises  the  head ; 
and  we  see  this  'partial  awakening  recur  over  and  over  again,  witb* 
out  any  complete  awakening.  Similar  fluctuationB  occur  in  x^gaid 
to  sense-perceptions ;  and  these  may  be  often  artificially  induced 
by  very  simple  means, 


ooder^l 


**We  find,  for  example,  one  condition  of  sleep  so  light, 
question  askod  restores  couBcioiuBiioss  enough  for  momentary  node 
standing  and  reply ;  and  it  is  on  old  trick  to  bring  sleepers  into  thm 
state,  by  putting  tho  hand  into  cold  water,  or  producing  some  oUmt 
sensation,  not  so  active  as  to  awaken,  but  suilicient  to  draw  the  mtml 
from  a  moro  profoimd  to  a  lighter  slumber.  This  nxay  be  oDBea 
repeated,  sleep  still  going  on ;  but  make  the  sound  louder  and  man 
sudden,  and  complete  waking  at  once  ensues.  The  same  with  cthm 
sensations.  Let  the  sleeper  he  gently  touched,  and  he  show*  mmti- 
bility»  if  at  all,  by  some  slight  muscular  movement.  A  ruder  toosi 
excites  more  disturbance  and  motion,  and  probably  changea  tks 
ourrent  of  dreaming;  yet  sleep  will  go  on;  and  it  often  requlns 
a  rough  shaking,  particularly  in  young  persona,  before  full  vake- 
fulness  can  be  obtained,"  •  *  *  **  It  is  certain  that  the  facultie«  <rf 
sensibility  and  volition  are  often  unequally  awakened  from  aleefi* 
The  case  may  be  stated,  familiar  to  many,  of  a  person  aleepdng  in 
an  upright  posture,  with  the  head  falling  oyer  the  breast;  in  whoa 
eensibility  is  suddenly  arous^  by  some  external  improaaum,  bot 
who  is  unable,  for  a  certain  time,  to  raise  his  head,  though  tli# 
sensation  produced  by  this  delay  of  voluntary  action  is  aingulatiy 
distzessing/' 


tat  ire  q|^[ 


Thus,  aa  Sir  Henry  HoUaDd  has  justly  remarked,*  what 
Sleep  is  not  a  single  state  capable  of  being  distinctly  diffc 
from  that  of  waking  activity ;  but  is  a  gradational  series  of  stmto^ 
intermediate  between  that  of  complete  possession  of  tho  mental 
faculties,  and    that   of  complete    suspension    of  all    psychicml 

*  See  tb«  cxc«I)6iii  Chapter  on  ''SI«cp/'  from  vhicli  thfi  jireoedixif  tztnete  m« 
takea,  in  lui  Medkai  N<fle$  and  Jt^jUdion*,  and  hit  ChspUm  «• 
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action.  And  among  those  intermediate  states  between  sleep  and 
waking,  which  either  occur  spontaneously,  or  can  be  induced  in 
numerous  individuals  by  very  simple  processes  (§§  4-49,  493), 
there  are  several  which  exhibit  peculiarities  that  are  not  in 
themselves  at  all  less  remarkable,  than  are  those  which  are 
regarded  with  so  much  wonder  by  the  iminformed  observer, 
when  induced  by  the  asserted  Mcsraeric  influence,  and  paraded  as 
specimens  of  its  power,    (See  §  469.) 

478,  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  supervention  of  Sleep  may 
be  promoted  by  the  strong  previous  expectation  of  itj  and  this 
is  true,  not  merely  of  ordinaiy  natumi  sleep,  but  of  the  states 
of  artificial  Reverie  and  SomnambuHsm.  Every  one  knows  the 
influence  of  habit,  not  only  in  regard  to  '*  time,"  but  also  as  to 
"place  and  circumstanoe,"  in  predisposing  to  Sleep.  Thus,  the 
celebrated  pedestrian  Gapt  Barclay,  when  accomplishing  his  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  walking  1000  miles  in  as  many  successive  hours, 
obtained  at  last  such  a  mastery  over  himself,  that  he  fell  asleep 
the  instant  he  lay  down.  And  the  sleep  of  soldiei^s,  sailors,  and 
others,  who  are  prevented  by  "duty"  from  obtaining  regular  periods 
of  repose,  but  are  obJ^ed  to  take  their  rest  at  short  intervals,  may 
be  almost  said  to  oome  at  command  j  nothing  more  being  necessary 
to  induce  it^  than  the  placing  the  body  in  an  easy  position,  and 
the  closure  of  the  eyes.  It  is  related  that  the  Abbe  Faria,  who 
acquired  notoriety  through  his  power  of  inducing  Somnambulism, 
was  accustomed  merely  to  place  his  patient  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
then,  after  telling  him  to  shut  his  eyes  and  collect  himself,  to  pro- 
nounce in  a  strong  voice  and  imperative  tone  the  word  **  dormez,'* 
which  was  usually  successfuL  The  Writer  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  satisfying  himself,  that  the  greater  success  which 
attended  the  Hypnotic  mode  of  inducing  Somnambulism  (§  493), 
in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Braid,  its  discoverer,  than  in  that  of  others, 
chiefly  lay  in  the  mental  condition  of  his  subjects,  who  came  to  him 
for  the  most  part  under  the  oonfident  expectation  of  ita  production, 
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and  were  further  assured  by  a  man  of  veiy  determined  will,  thai  it 
cojiMnot  be  resisted   And  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  ph< 
of  the  "  Biological "  state  (§  467),  that,  in  many  snbjectA  at 
Sleep  may  be  induced  in  a  minute  or  ]cas,  by  the  positiTe 
ance,  with  which  the  mind  of  the  individual  becomes 
that  it  will  and  mtut  supervene.     (See  also  §  518.) 

479,  The  influence  of  previous  Mental  stAtes  is 
remarkable,  in  determining  the  effects  produced  upon  the  aleepv 
by  diflerent  Sensory  impressions.  The  general  rule  is,  that  hfMfmd 
impressions  of  any  kind  have  much  less  effect  in  arouaing  tbe 
alumberer,  than  those  of  a  new  or  unaccustomed  character.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  related,  wbich^  CTen  if 
not  literally  true,  Borvea  extremely  well  as  an  iilustrattoci  ol 
what  is  unquestionably  the  ordinary  fact  :■ — 

A  gt^ntlemani  who  had  obtained  a  passage  on  board  a  aMp  of 
WaJi  was  arouaed  on  the  first  moming  by  the  report  of  tho  moiran^ 
gun,  which  chanced  to  bo  flred  just  above  bis  berth;  the  shock  via 
so  violent  as  to  cause  him  to  jump  out  of  bed.  On  tho  immwvI 
morning,  he  was  again  awoke,  but  this  time  he  merely  atartdd  and 
8at*up  in  btd  ;  on  tho  third  morning,  the  report  had  simply  the  afiM 
of  causing  him  to  open  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  turn  in  hia  had ; 
on  the  fourth  morning,  it  ceased  to  affect  him  at  all ;  and  hia  altzm* 
bers  continued  to  bo  undisturbed  by  the  report,  so  long  as  he 
mained  on  board. 

It  often  happens  that  sleep  is  terminated  by  tho  eetmiion  of  an 
accustomed  sound,  especially  if  this  be  one  whose  moDotonj  or 
continuous  repetition  had  been  the  original  indueetncnt  to  repoaa* 
Thus,  a  person  who  has  been  read  or  preached  to  sloep,  will  awakc^ 
if  his  slumber  bo  not  very  profound^  on  the  cessation  of  the  woice; 
and  a  naval  officer,  sleeping  beneath  the  measured  tnsad  of  the 
watch  cm  deck,  will  awake  if  that  tread  be  suspended. — In  fli*^ 
latter  caae^  the  inflnenoo  of  tho  simple  cessation  of  the  Impramioii 
will  be  augmented  by  the  ciroumstance  next  to  he  alladed-tcv 


yet  auit^l 
the  aleeos  V 
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whicli  IB  of  peculiar  interest  both  in  a  Physiological  and  Psychologi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  is  practically  familiar  to  almost  every  one. 

480.  The  awakening  power  of  Sensory  impressions  is  greatly 
modified  by  onr  hMtval  »iaie  of  vdnd  in  regard  to  them.  Thus, 
if  we  are  accustomed  to  attend  to  these  impressions,  and  our 
perception  of  them  is  thus  increased  in  acuteneas,  we  are  much 
more  easily  aroused  by  them,  than  we  are  by  others  which  are  in 
themselves  much  stronger,  but  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
disregard* 

a.  Thus,  most  sleepers  are  awoke  by  the  sound  of  thHr  own 
nomea  uttered  in  a  low  tone ;  when  it  requires  a  much  louder 
sound  of  a  different  description  to  produce  any  manifestation  of 
oonsdousness.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  comatoso  states;  a 
patient  being  often  found  capable  of  being  momentarily  aroused 
by  shouting  his  namo  into  his  ear,  when  no  other  sound  produoea 
the  least  eflfect — The  Medical  practitioner,  in  hb  £rst  profound 
sleep  after  a  laborious  day,  is  awoke  by  the  first  stroke  of  the 
clapper  of  his  night-bell,  or  even  by  the  movement  of  the  bell- 
wire  which  precedes  it.— The  Telegraph- clerk,  however  deep  the 
repose  in  which  he  has  lost  the  remomhrance  .of  his  previouB 
vigils,  is  recalled  to  activity  by  the  faintest  sound  produced  by 
tho  vihration  of  the  signalling  needle,  to  whoso  indications  he  10 
required  to  give  diligent  heed. — The  Mother,  whose  anxiety  for 
her  ofFspring  is  for  a  time  the  dominant  feeling  in  her  mind, 
is  aroused  from  the  refreshing  slumber  in  which  all  her  cares 
have  been  forgot »  by  the  slightest  wail  of  uneasiness  proceeding 
from  her  Infant  charge. 

These  familiar  facts  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  sleep,  prevented  from  becoming  profound  by  tho  persistence 
of  the  previous  excitement,  is  consequently  interrupted  by  trifling 
disturbances:  for  in  all  these  instances  the  sleeper  may  remain 
unaffected  by  much  louder  sounds,  which  have  not  the  same  relflr 
tiou  to  hia  (or  her)  previous  mental  state  : — 

[      h.  Thus  the  Doctor's  wife  shall  not  be  aroused  by  the  fnll  peal  of 


k 
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tlie  night- bell ,  ^hoso  Erst  tingle  awakes  her  anoring  huBbnikd ;  bmI 

he  may  go  forth  upon  Hs  errand  and  rt^tum  to  his  conch,  witbeai 

disturbing  the  slumbers  of  his  partner*     But  her  turn  next  comes ; 

the  cries  of  her  child  arou^  her  maternal  Tigtlonce;  and  eHe  mxf 

spend  hours  in  attempting  to  soothe  it  to  repose,  which  are 

by  her  husband  in  a  state  of  blissful  unconsciousnesa* — This  ii 

imaginary  picture^  but  one  of  daily,  or  rather  nightly. 

It  is  the  Tory  fiokmiliariiy  of  these  facts,  which  preyenta  their 

from  being  duly  apprehended. 


The  following  remarkable  example  of  this  class  of  phenomena 
mentioned  to  the  Writ^  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Codnn^toQ  2 — 

c*  When  a  young  man,  he  was  serving  as  Signal-lieutenant  ixader 
Lord  Ilood  at  the  time  of  the  inrestment  of  Toulon ;  and  Imciis 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  faTOurable  notice  of  his  commander^  \m 
applied  himself  to  his  duty — that  of  watching  for  stgnals  mada  bf 
the  **  look-out  '*  frigates — with  sfuch  energy  and  penereranoow  ^^^ 
he  often  remained  on  deck  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours  out  of  1^ 
twenty- four,  going  below  only  to  sleep.  During  the  fow  houn 
which  he  spent  in  repose,  his  slumber  was  so  profound  tliat  bo 
noise  of  an  ordinary  kind,  however  loud,  would  awake  him ;  and 
it  used  to  be  a  faTourite  amusement  with  hiB  oomiadea,  to  Ivy 
Tanous  experiments  devised  to  test  the  soundness  of  hia  sleep. 
But  if  the  word  ** signal"  was  eiven  whuptred  in  his  ear.  be 
instantly  aroused,  and  was  fit  for  immediate  duty;  the 
direction  of  hia  mind  towards  this  one  object,  having  giT«si  to  tiho 
impression  produced  by  the  softest  mention  of  its  nan[ie,  a  power  over 
his  Brain  which  no  other  could  exert. 

It  seema  impossible  to  account  for  these  feeis  m  anj  other  wmy. 
than  by  attributing  to  the  Kerve-centree  a  peculiar  PhjaicaJ 
Tccepiivity  for  impressions  of  some  particular  clasSy  which  thej 
have  ac^luir€d  in  virtue  of  the  previous  direction  of  the  miiMl 
to  them.  To  affirm  that  it  is  the  persistent  (xmtcicymnt4»  of  th# 
Kgo  which  makes  tho  brain  receptive  to  these  impresaioikay  ii 
equivalent  to  sayiiig  that  consciouaness  ta  never  entirelj  snapendod 
even  during  the  moat  profound  sleep.  But  although  we  have  no  Hn^ 
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to  aiEnn  with  certainty  that  the  coasciousness  of  cerebral  changea 
%9  so  suspendod,  yet  the  complete  suspension  of  sensorial  con* 
ecioufiness  in  profound  sleep  seems  to  be  as  clearly  indicated  as 
such  a  condition  can  possibly  bo  (§  125}» 

481,  But  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  Sensory  impression  should 
be  one  habitually  attended  to  during  the  waking  hours ;  for  it  is 
generally  exifficient  to  produce  the  effect,  that  the  attention  should 
haye  been  strongly  fixed  upon  it,  previously  to  the  access  of  the 
Bleep,  as  one  at  which  the  elumberer  is  to  be  aroused.  Thus,  the 
traveller  who  requires  to  set  forth  upon  his  journey  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  has  given  directions  to  be  called  accord- 
ingly, is  awakened  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  bis  chamber ; 
although  be  may  have  previously  slept  through  a  succession  of  far 
louder  noises  with  which  he  had  no  concern.  And  the  student  who 
has  set  his  heart  upon  rising  at  a  particular  hour,  in  order  to 
continue  some  literary  task,  la  aroused  by  that  recurrence  of  the 
stroke  of  the  cl€>ck,  although  no  other  may  have  affected  him 
throughout  the  oight,  and  although  he  may  have  habitually  slept 
to  a  later  hour  without  being  disturbed  by  it.  Nay,  more,  there 
are  many  individuals  who  have  the  power  of  determining,  at  the 
time  of  going  to  rest,  the  hour  at  which  they  shall  awake ;  and 
who  arouse  themselves  at  the  precise  time  fixed  upon, — not  from 
the  restless  sleep  which  such  a  determination  would  ordinarily 
induce  (the  Writer,  for  example,  would  be  prevented  by  it  from 
obtaining  an  hour  of  contmuous  repose  through  the  whole  night), 
but  from  a  slumber  that  remains  unbroken  until  the  appointed 
time  arrives. — ^This  fact  is  even  more  significant  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  seems  to  point  to  a  kind  of  uncomcioui  chrojimmir^^ 
which  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  sequence  of  the  Organic 
functions  (§  82  d).  The  whole  series  of  such  phenomena  has  a 
peculiar  interest,  in  connection  with  the  pretensions  advanced 
hy  Mesmerizers  to  exercise  a  special  control  over  the  '*  subjects  *' 
of  their  manipulations. 
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482.  Drmmina.^WQ  hare  hitherto  spoken  of  Sleep  m  its 
complete  or  profoimd  form ;  that  i%  the  state  of  complete 
scioufiiiesB*  But  with  the  ahsenco  of  conficiousness  of  cxt^inil 
things,  there  may  be  a  state  of  Mental  actiTity,  of  which  we  art 
more  or  less  distinctlj  cognizant  at  the  time,  and  of  whicli  oar 
subsequent  remembrance  in  the  waking  state  varies  greatly  in  oom- 
pleteness.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  state  of  dreaming  appean  te 
be,  that  there  is  an  entire  suspension  of  Tolitional  control  oTer  the 
current  of  thought,  which  fiow&on  automaticallj,  sometiniiea  m  a 
nniform,  coherent  order,  but  more  commonly  in  a  st^'aogcij^  «k 
congruous  sequence.  The  former  is  most  likely  to  occur,  when  tka 
mind  simply  take&-up  the  train  of  thought  on  which  it  hmd  been 
engaged  during  the  waking-hours,  not  long  previously ;  and  it  waj 
even  happen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  from  distractna 
resulting  from  the  suspension  of  external  influences,  the 
procesaes  may  thus  be  carned-on  during  sleep  with  unusual ' 
aikd  success,  and  the  imagination  may  derelope  new  and 
monious  fonni  of  beauty, 

o.  Thus,  Condoroet  saw  in  his  dreains  the  final  steps  of  a  diffioolt 
calculation  which  had  puzzled  him  during  the  day :  and  OoodilLao 
tells  us  that,  when  engaged  in  his  '^Cours  d'Etude/'  he  freqiiaiilly 
developed  and  0ni$hed  a  subject  in  bis  dreams,  which  he  ha4  brakan 
off  before  retinog  to  rest  Coleridge^s  dream-poem  of  Kabla  Sbaa 
has  been  already  nottoed  (S  231cQ;  a  nmilar  oecuzreiice  hap|»QBiad  Id 
the  Writer^s  own  family ;  and  two  cases  of  the  like  kind  are  giTva  hf 
Miss  Gobbe  {MaetniUan*§  Magazine,  April,  187i)»  So  t2i« 
which  Tartini  thought  in  his  dream  that  he  heard  the  arcli- 
play  at  his  request,  and  which  he  afterwards  endeavoorad  to 
down,  was  of  oourse  the  production  of  his  own  brain*  And  t^ 
Writer  has  been  assured  by  a  diatingaished  artist,  that  ha  oooa  bad 
ferealed  to  him  in  a  Bream  the  solution  of  a  diffieultj  wlycii  hmA 
I  for  some  time  pazzUng  Idrn^  as  to  the  mode  of  working^-oiti  a 
'  part  of  a  picture  he  was  painting ;  the  finishfed  work  pmrtitttig  tteaftf 

Ms  mental  vision  with  snch  vividness,  that,  on  awaltiB^^  ba  ai 
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once  went  to  Ma  picture,  and  was  able  to  record  enougli  of  tlie 
improssioa  to  guide  Mm  in  its  completion. 

The  more  general  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  an  entire 
want  of  any  ostensible  coherence  between  the  ideas  which  sue- 
cesaively  present  tbemselyea  to  the  conscioiisnesa  \  and  yet,  like 
the  "  Biologized"  subject  (§  455),  we  are  completely  unaware  of 
the  incongruity  of  the  combinations  which  are  thus  formed. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  nothing  mrprixejs  us  in  dreams. 
All  probabilities  of  **  time,  place,  and  circumstance '*  are  violated  j 
the  dead  pass  before  us  as  if  ali%^e  and  well ;  even  the  sages  of 
antiquity  hold  personal  converse  with  ns  j  our  friendfl  upon  the 
antipodes  are  brought  upon  the  scene,  or  we  onrselves  are  con- 
veyed thither,  without  the  least  perception  of  the  interrening 
distance;  and  occurrences,  such  as  in  our  waking  state  would 
excite  the  strongest  emotions,  may  be  contemplated  withont  the 
slightest  feeling  of  a  painful  or  plejisnrable  nature. 

K  We  have  in  dreams^  as  Miss  Cobho  remarks  {MacmitlujCi 
Magazine,  Nov.  1870),  a  manifostation  of  that  **  myth-making " 
tendency  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  continually  **  transmuting 
sentiments  into  ideas."  Even  during  the  waking  state,  our  minds 
are  ever  at  work  of  this  sort,  *' giving  to  airy  nothing'*  (or  at 
least  to  what  is  merely  a  snbjoctive  feeling)  **a  local  habitation 
and  a  name/'  The  automatic  action  of  the  Brain  dmiDg  sleep 
proceeds  on  the  same  track.  Our  eentiments  of  love,  hate,  fear, 
anxiety,  aro  each  one  of  them  the  fertile  source  of  a  whole 
seriea  of  illuatrativo  dreams ;  which  have  their  parallel  in  the 
delusions  that  spring  out  of  any  fixed  emotional  perversion  in 
Insanity  (5  559),  The  diflercnoe  between  the  two  states,  indeed, 
is  only  that  the  one  is  transient,  the  other  persistent.  **  Dreams,"  as 
the  Laureate  says,  **  are  true  while  they  1^,"  that  is,  they  are  tme 
to  m,  bocause  it  is  our  nature  to  beheve  in  our  own  states  of 
consciousness.  But  wo  awake,  and  ** behold  it  was  a  dream."  Oui 
Common  Sense  at  once  repudiates  its  incongruities,  how  vivid  soever 
our  recollection  of  them  may  be ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  feel  that 
the  occurrences  mii/hi  have  taken  place,  that  wo  are  tempted  to  put 
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the  question  to  ourselves,  •*  Did  this  really  Happen,  ot  did  I 
it  P  *' — Of  tlua  tendency  to  eompoee  ingemoua  fables  explaaatoiy 
of  the  phenomena  around  ua,  ii^Hdi  b^s  gxTen  me  to  tlie  Mythology 
of  Oreeoe  and  Borne,  India  and  Scandinavia,  &c,,  the  oSect  of  aena^* 
impressions  in  shaping  the  course  of  Dreams  gives  a  most  remarkalda 
aeries  of  examples  (§  485)*  **nave  wo  not  here,  then/*  (saya  Wm 
Cobbe),  **  evidence  that  there  is  a  real  law  of  the  human  inial 
causing  us  constantly  to  compose  ingenious  fablea  ezplaAatey 
of  the  pbonomena  around  us,  —  a  law  which  only  aixiks  mti 
abeyance  in  the  waking  hours  of  poraons  in  whom  the  reaaooi  iMi 
been  highly  cultivated,  and  which  resumes  its  sway  eYoai  OT<er  fMt 
well- tutored  brains  when  they  sleep  ?  " 

As  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  forming  Common  Seoat 
judgments  prevents  us  from  being  struck  with  the  unprobabilitioi 
or  impossibilities  of  our  dreams,  so  the  saspension  of  the  pow 
of  forming  Moral  judgments  usually  pro  vents  any  check  of  ooo- 
seience  from  being  felt,  oven  by  poraons  whose  waking  hcmn  ara 
profoundly  imbued  with  moral  feeEng, 

•*  We  commit  in  dreams."  says  Miss  Cobbe  (^oc,  dU\  "acts  for  wiuak 
wa  ahould  weep  tears  of  blood  if  they  were  real,  and  yet  neTer  faal 
the  slightest  remorse.  The  familiar  check  of  waking  hours,  '  X  muil 
not  do  it  because  it  would  be  unjust  or  unkind/  never  oaoe  aaoms  la 
arrest  us  in  the  satisfaction  of  any  whim  which  may  blow  abcmi  \ 
wayward  fancies  in  sleep.  A  distingiiiBhed  philanthropist, 
cising  for  many  years  high  judicial  functions,  continually  oomiaifia 
forgery ;  and  only  regrets  the  act  when  be  learns  that  he  ia  to  li9 
hanged.  A  woman  whoae  life  waa  devoted  to  the  inatrntctkni  of 
pauper  children,  seeing  one  of  them  make  a  face  at  her,  doubled  li^^ 
up  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  poked  him  through  the  bars  of  tiie 
lion^a  cage.  One  of  the  most  benevolent  of  men  (the  lata  Mr, 
Biohard  Napier),  who  shared  not  at  all  in  the  enthuaiaam  of  hat 
warlike  brothers,  ran  his  best  fi-ieud  through  the  body,  mid 
after  recalled  the  extreme  gratification  he  had  experienced  oo 
the  point  of  his  sword  come  out  through  the  shoulders  of  hia  heloTod 
oompanion.'* 

483.  Thus  it  may  bo  aaid  that  a  great  part  of  our  droaa» 
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cousista  in  the  exercise  of  our  conBtructive  Imagination  {§  396), 
workiDg  automaiicallp  without  guidance  or  restniiDt  And  the 
creative  faculty^  in  those  who  possess  it,  occ^ionally  evolves  con- 
ceptions which  seem  to  pass  all  experience  (§  408) ;  though  the 
suhsequent  memory  of  them  is  usually  too  vague  to  allow  of  their 
being  turned  to  good  account — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
matenals  of  our  dreams  are  often  furnished  by  the  "  traces"  left 
upon  the  brain  by  occurrences  long  since  past,  which  have  com- 
pletely faded-out  of  the  c^mciou$  memory.  And  there  is  aimikr 
reason  for  believing  that  the  course  of  dreams  is  Bometiraes  deter* 
mined  by  the  **  traces*'  of  impression  a,  which,  if  they  ever  really 
affected  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego,  did  so  in  such  a  slight 
and  taunsient  manner  as  not  to  bo  at  all  remembered* 


Many  cnrioufi  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  particulars  that  the 
memory  has  been  repeatedly  and  vainly  called-on  to  retrace  during  the 
waking  state,  have  presented  themselves  in  dreams  with  great  vivid- 
ness ;  and  thus  lost  documents  have  been  recovered,  and  explanations 
have  been  furnished  of  perplexing  difficulties.  In  some  of  these  cases 
(of  which  an  interesting  collection  will  b-e  found  in  X)t,  Ahercrombie's 
**  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,")  it  would  appear  that 
the  mind  of  the  dreamer  had  worked  upon  suggestions  which  would 
not  have  given  his  waking  thoughts  the  same  direction.  And  it 
seems  probable  that  the  limitation  of  the  Cerebral  action  to  one  f  et  of 
impressions,  gives  to  these,  as  in  the  state  of  attention,  an  unusual 
potency ;  so  that  from  this  action  ideas  are  evolved,  which  would  not 
have  suggested  themselves  through  tho  consciouBuess.  It  is  probably 
in  this  mode  that  we  are  to  explain  (where  the  case  is  not  one  of 
mere  cmimdenct)  the  fact  of  discoveries  of  crimes  or  of  intended 
crimes  being  made  through  dreams ;  some  impression,  or  succeaaion 
of  impressions,  having  been  left  upon  the  Ego,  which  suggested 
nothing  to  his  waHng  consciousness,  but  which  took  fnll  possession 
of  tho  limited  capacity  that  remained  to  him  when  dreaming. — The 
following  circumstance  recently  mentioned  to  the  "Writer  by  an 
eniinent  Judge,  one  of  whoso  mental  experiences  has  already  been 
cited  (§  362),  afiTords  a  diaracterijBtic  iJInstration  of  this  kind  of 
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Oerebral  action,  HaviDg  been  retained,  before  his  eleratioii.  to  tbs 
Bench,  in  a  case  wMch  i^as  to  be  tried  in  the  North  of  England,  hd 
slept  at  the  houBe  of  one  of  tho  parties  in  it ;  and  dreamed  tliioogjl 
the  night  that  Lizards  were  crawling  oyer  him.  He  ootild  aol 
Imagine  what  had  suggested  auch  an  idea  to  hia  mind,  until,  «a 
going  into  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  p&sied  the  evening,  ba 
noticed  a  mantel-pioce  clock  on  the  base  of  which  were  figurot  of 
crawling  lizards.  This  ho  mujst  have  «eon  without  noftctn^  it;  iad 
the  sight  muat  have  left  a  '*  trace"  in  his  braln»  thougli  it  leA 
BO  record  in  his  conscious  memory. 

484.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  pcculiaritiee  in  iIm 
state  of  Dreaming,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  trains  of  thouglil 
pass  through  the  mind ;  for  a  dream  in  which  a  long  serlea  «f 
events  has  seemed  to  occuTy  and  a  multitude  of  images  haa  boas 
successively  raised-up,  has  been  often  certainly  known  to  Iuitq 
occupied  only  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  although  wbole 
years  may  seem  to  the  dreamer  to  have  elapsed.  There  wotild 
not  appear,  in  truth,  to  be  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  thot^glit 
which  may  thus  pass  through  the  mind  of  the  dreamer,  in  aa 
interval  bo  brief  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  measurement ;  an  it 
obvious  from  tho  ftict^  that  a  dream  involving  a  long  sucoeadoo  of 
supposed  events,  has  often  diatinctly  originated  in  a  sound  whadi 
has  also  awoke  the  sleeper^  so  that  the  whole  must  have  paaaad 
during  the  almost  inappreciable  period  of  transition  between  tb# 
previous  state  of  sleep  and  the  full  waking  consciousneaa.^  Hence 
it  has  been  argued  by  some,  that  all  our  dreams  really  take  plaee 
in  tho  momentary  poasage  between  the  states  of  ileeping  and 
waking ;  but  such  an  idea  is  not  conaistcnt  with  the  &oty  that  thm 


*  The  on]7  phoiQ  of  the  ivaking  sUte.  ia  which  007 
Midoa  of  Tbooghti  pirwettit  ittelf .  u  thni  whxch  11  aenr  w^  aHiglrf  m  a 
Mcuireacc,  and«r  dreiiiti>taiiOQ»  in  irhich  there  U  immiiieiit  dutfir  i4  T*Tth. 
MpedAlljr  hf  DruiTDiag ;  Um  whole  preriou*  life  of  ihe  indindtud  Beeial^  |»  \m 
pmattcd  lfi«tAnLiiiootialyto  bii  view»  with  iU  trtrj  imporUat  Incident  vlvid^ 
teipiMiBd  on  hi«  ooueiooneea,  Joet  lui  if  tX\  were  coialiiaed  ia  a  pbtan^Jia 
whole  of  which  ooald  he  takca^la  At  a 
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course  of  a  dream  maj  often  be  traced,  by  obaerving  the  Buccessive 
changes  of  ©ipresaion  in  the  coimtenance  of  the  dreamer,  or 
by  liatening  to  the  words  he  utters  from  time  to  time.  It 
BeemBy  howeveri  that  thoae  dreams  are  mo^t  distinctly  remem- 
bered in  the  waking  state,  which  have  passed  through  the  mind 
during  the  transitional  phase  Just  alluded-to  \  whilst  those  which 
occur  in  a  state  more  oJIied  to  Soninambuhsm^  are  more  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  ordinary  consciousness. — There  is  a 
phase  of  the  dreaming  state,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  as  marking 
another  gradation  between  this  and  the  waking  state;  that, 
namely,  in  which  the  dreamer  has  a  consciousness  that  he  is 
dreaming,  being  aware  of  the  unreality  of  the  images  which 
present  themselves  before  his  nuBd.  Ho  may  even  make  a 
voluntary  and  successful  eSbrt  to  prolong  them  if  agreeable,  or 
to  dissipate  them  if  unpleasing ;  thus  evincmg  the  possession  of  a 
certain  degree  of  that  directing  power,  the  entire  want  of  which  is 
tho  characteristic  of  the  true  state  of  dreammg. 

485.  But  tho  semihility  to  external  impressions  may  not  be 
entirely  suspended  in  Dreaming;  and  it  is  curious  that  even 
where  sensations  are  not  perceived  by  the  mind  of  the  dreamer 
as  proceeding  from  external  objects,  they  may  affect  the  course 
of  its  own  thoughts;  so  that  tho  character  of  the  dreams  may 
be  in  some  degree  predetermined  by  such  an  arrangement  of 
sensory  impressions  as  is  likely  to  modify  them.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  dreamy  state  induced  by  certain  nar- 
cotics, such  as  Opium,  or  Hachisch  (§  537) ;  and  as  sense-im- 
pressioiis  are  hero  intensified  in  a  moat  extraordinary  degree,  bo 
does  it  seem  likely  that  in  ordinary  dreaming  the  course  of 
thought  may  be  afiected  by  aeuBO-impressions  too  faint  to  be  per- 
ceived at  all  in  the  waking  state. 

Thus  General  Sleeman  mentions  that  while  charged  to  put  down 
Thuggee  in  India,  being  in  pursuit  of  Thuga  up  tho  counby,  his  wife 
one  morning  urgently  entreated  him  to  move  their  tents  from  the 
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activity ;  but  tliis  ia  entirely  of  the  aui^matic  kind.  And  it  ig  quite 
possible  that  thia  activity  may  go  on  without  affecting  the  cotiscioua- 
ness  of  the  sleeper,  so  as  to  evolve  iiDportant  ideational  results,  with- 
out any  recollection  on  his  part  of  having  dreamed  of  them  (§  434), 
But,  again,  with  the  suspension  of  Sensorial  activity,  which  seems 
more  complete  in  regard  to  special  than  to  common  sensation, 
there  is  also  an  entire  suspension  of  Mujsonlar  activity,  save  such 
as  is  purely  reflex  (§  C9);  the  only  movements  which  express 
what  is  going  on  within,  being  shght  gestures  or  changes  of 
countenance.  If  the  dreamer  acU  his  dreams,  that  is,  if  the 
ideational  or  emotional  state  calls  forth  Muscular  movements 
corresponding  to  it,  we  term  the  state  not  Sleep,  but  Sojanam- 
lulimif  or  sleep-walking  j  this  being  the  most  common  form  of 
movement  executed  by  the  dreamer.  Between  the  two  states 
there  is  a  gradational  transition*  TJiere  are  many,  for  instance,  who 
talk  much  in  their  sleep,  yet  never  attempt  to  leave  their  beds  and 
VjalL  And  among  BXecp-talkers  there  are  some  who  merely  utter 
meaningless  sequences  of  wordsi,  or  strangely  jumbled  phnwea, 
and  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  rngguted  ideas ; 
whilst  there  are  others  who  give  utterance  to  a  coherent  train  of 
thought,  still  without  any  receptivity  of  external  suggestion  ;  and 
others,  again,  obviously  hear  what  is  said  to  them,  and  attend  to  it 
or  not  according  to  the  impression  it  makes  upon  them  (§  488), 

487.  Somnambulism, — It  seems  oommon  to  eveiy  phase  of  this 
condition,  that  there  is  the  same  want  of  Volitional  control  over 
the  current  of  thought,  and  the  same  complete  subjection  of  the 
consciousness  to  the  idea  which  may  for  a  time  possess  it,  as 
in  dreaming;  but  the  Somnambulist  differs  from  the  ordinary 
dreamer  in  possessing  such  a  control  over  his  oervo-muscular 
apparatus,  as  to  be  enabled  to  execute,  or  at  any  rate  to 
attempt,  whatever  it  may  be  in  his  mind  to  do ;  while  some  of  the 
inlets  to  sensation  ordinarily  remain  open,  so  that  tlie  Somnam- 
bulist may  har,  though  he  does  not  9ee  or  feel,  or  mtxj/ecl,  while 
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he  does  not  ut  or  hear.     The  Muscular  Sense,  indeed, 
always  actire ;  and  many  of  the  most  remarkable  perfoi 
both  of  naiwral  and  of  induced  SoBmambuliBm,  seem  referable  to 
the  extraordixiaiy  intensity  with  which  impressions  on  it  axe  per- 
ceired,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusive  fixation  of  the  attention  on 
its  guidance  (§  128). — The  phenomena  of  Somnambulism  praseot 
a  very  curious  divereity,  which  in  some  respects  ouiresponds  ta  Ibt 
di0erence  between  Abstraction  and  Reverie  (§§  442,  443).     Some* 
times,  as  in  the  former  of  these  states,  the  SomnambuliBt's  atteutioB 
18  60  completely  fixed  npon  h%9  own  trains  of  thought,  tluii  be  b 
only  conscious  of  such  external  impi^essiona  aa  are  in  harmony  with 
them ;   and  a  definite  and  connected  sequence  of  ideas  is  ooi 
iinlrequently    followed-out,    with    a  steadiness    and  ook 
which  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the  strange  incongmiiics  i 
abrupt  transitions  of  an  ordinary  dream.     When  this  is  th©  < 
we  may  usually  trace  the   operation  of  some  one  dominant 
or  feeling— the  key-note   (so  to  speak)  of  the   entire  jneoc^ 
which  all  the  thoughts  which  pass  through  the  mind  are  \ 
and  of  which  everything  that  is  done  by  the  body  is  an  ( 
A  Mathematictaa  will  work  out  a  difhciUt  problem;  an  Ormlor 
will  make  a  most  effective  speech  j  a  Preacher  will  address  an 
imaginary  congregation  with  such  earnestness  and  pathos  as  deertilr 
to  move  his  real  auditors;  a  Musician  will  draw  forth  moat 
enchanting  harmonies  from  his  accustomed  instrument;    a  Foei 
will  improvise  a  torrent  of  verses ;  a  Mimic  will  keep  the  spe^ 
tators  m  a  roar  of  hiughter  at  the  drollnesa   of  his  imitations 
The  Reasoning  processes  may  be  earned  on  with  remarkable 
accuracy   and  clearness,   so   that  the  conclusion   may   be   quite 
soimd,  if  the  data  have  been  correct  and  ade<[uate;  and  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  fact  that  their  purely  Automatio  action  in  lUi 
State  will  frequently  evolve  conclusions  which  Volitional  exettioii 
has  vainly  striven  to  atta'm*      llie  following  are  well«atfsatsd 
examples  aT  dila  singular  phesomenon)  in  which  not  mex^jr  did 
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solutions  of  tlie  difficulties  present  themselves  to  the  mind  (as  iu 
dreaming,  §  463),  but  tbese  ©spr eased  themselves  in  appropriate 
bodily  actions. — The  first  caao  ia  given  by  Br.  Abercrombie,  on  the 
authority  of  the  family  of  a  distijig^ished  Scottish  lawyer  of  the 
last  age : — 

a.  ''This  eminent  person  had  been  consulted  resfpecting  a  case 
of  great  importance  and  much  difficulty ;  and  ho  had  been  study- 
ing it  with  intense  anxiety  and  attention «  After  several  days 
had  been  occupied  in  this  maimer,  he  waa  observed  by  his  wife 
to  rise  from  hia  bod  in  the  night,  and  go  to  a  writing-desk  which 
stood  in  the  bedroom.  He  then  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  long 
paper  wMch  he  carefiilly  put  by  in  his  desk,  and  rettimod  to 
bed*  The  following  morning  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  bad 
a  most  interesting  dream  ; — that  he  bad  dreamt  of  dcMvering 
a  clear  and  luminous  opinion  respecting  a  case  which  had  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  him;  and  that  he  would  give  anything  to 
recover  the  train  of  thought  which  had  passed  before  Mm  in  his 
dream.  She  then  directed  him  to  the  writing-desk,  where  he 
found  the  opinion  clearly  and  fully  written  out;  and  this  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  perfectly  oorreot.*'  {InUlltttnAil  Powers, 
StbEdit,  p.  306.) 

The  folloT^-mg  waa  narrated  by  the  Rev.  John  de  Liefde,  as  the 
exi>erience  of  a  brother  Clei^gymaQ,  on  whose  veracity  he  oould 
fully  rely ; — 

h.  **1  was  a  Student  of  the  Mennonite  Seminary  at  Amsterdam,  and 
attended  the  Mathematical  lectures  of  Professor  Tan  Swinden.  Now, 
it  happened  that  once  a  Banking-house  had  given  the  Proleesor 
a  qnestiou  to  resolve,  which  required  a  difl^cult  and  prolix  calcu- 
lation ;  and  often  already  had  the  Mathematician  tried  to  find  out 
the  prohiem ;  but  as,  to  effect  this,  some  sheets  of  paper  hod  to  be 
coTered  with  figures,  the  learned  man  at  each  trial  had  made  a 
mistake.  Thus  not  to  ^tigue  himself,  he  communicated  the  pujezle 
to  ten  of  his  students — me  amongst  the  number ;  and  begged  us  to 
attempt  its  um  a  veiling  at  home.  My  ambition  did  not  allow  me  any 
delay.      I  set  to   work  the  same  evening,    but  without  sucoeaa. 
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Another  eyeuing  was  sacrificed  to  my  nndertaklDg,  but  fniitleaaly. 
At  last  I  bdnt  mjaell  oyer  my  figiirea  for  a  third  evening'*  It  'ni 
winter,  ajid  I  calculated  tiE  half-past  one  in  the  momiug — aU  to  no 
imrpom  I  The  prodTict  was  eironeons.  Low  at  heart,  I  tlirew  d<ywii 
my  pencil,  wMch  already  that  time  had  becipbered  three  slmtes, 
I  hesitated  whether  I  would  toil  the  night  through »  and  begin  wj 
calculation  anew ;  as  I  knew  that  the  Professor  wanted  an  axuwer 
the  Tery  same  morning.  But  lo  \  my  candle  was  already  burning  tn 
the  socket ;  and,  alas,  the  persons  with  whom  I  lived  had  long  goc« 
to  rest.  Then  I  also  went  to  bed ;  my  head  filled  with  ciphers  ;  a&d 
tired  in  mind  I  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning;  I  awoke  just  eaHy 
enough  to  dress  and  prepare  myself  to  go  to  the  Lecture ;  vexed  at 
heart  at  not  having  been  able  to  solve  the  question,  and  at  ha^tag 
to  disappoint  my  teacher.  But,  0  wonder!  as  I  approach  my  writtag 
table,  I  find  on  it  a  paper,  with  figures  in  my  own  hand,  and  (think 
of  my  astonishment !)  the  whole  problem  on  it  solved  quite  artgK^ 
and  without  a  single  blunder.  I  wanted  to  ask  my  hoBpita  wluslbar 
any  one  had  been  in  my  room ;  but  was  stopped  by  my  own 
writing.  Afterwards  I  told  her  what  had  occurred,  and  she  beraelf 
wondered  at  the  event,  for  she  assured  me  no  one  had  entered  my 
apartment  Thus  I  must  have  calculated  the  problem  in  my  aleofv 
and  in  the  dark  to  boot ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  compa- 
tation  was  so  succinct,  that  what  I  saw  now  before  me  on  a  am^a 
foHo  sheet,  had  required  three  slatefuls  closely  beciphered  on  botll 
Eides  during  my  waking  state.  Profeiaor  Yon  Swinden  was  qulto  1 
amazed  at  the  event,  and  declared  to  me  that  whilst  calcalakikg  j 
the  problem  himself,  he  had  never  once  thought  of  a  tolution 
simple  and  concise.**     {Notes  and  Querm^  Jan,  14»  1800.) 


Another  case  of  a  similar  kind  has  been  lately  commutucai 

the  Writer,  by  the  gentlemau  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  own 

experiences  of  unconscious  cerebration  (5§  42iJ,  435) : — 

€.  **  Hy  father,  when  a  student  of  Divinity  at  Basle,  was  feqoiittd 
in  due  course  to  compose  a  diM:ourse  for  public  delivery  on  a 
text  of  scripture.  All  power  to  grapple  with  the  subject  seemed 
from  him ;  and  he  was  for  days  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitmtioB^ 
unable  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  himaeKl 
The  e?eaing  befoze  the  day  of  ordeal,  he  composed  something,  and 
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lay  down  uttorly  disgusted  witk  hia  performance »  Ho  fell  ftaleep  ; 
dreamod  o!  a  novel  motliod  of  handEng  and  iEuatratiug  the  subject ; 
awoke ;  leaped  out  of  bed  to  commit  the  ideas  to  paper ;  and,  on 
op^uitig  bis  deak^  found  tbut  tbey  were  so  committed  already  in  bis 
own  writing,  tbe  ink  being  hardly  dry/' 

It  is  a  frequent  defect,  howerer,  of  tbe  Intellectual  operations 
carried  on  in  this  condition,  that,  owing  to  their  very  intensity  and 
eiclusivcncss,  the  attention  is  drawn  off  from  the  conai derations 
which  ought  to  modify  them  \  aDd  thus  it  happens  that  tbe  result 
is  often  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  ordinary  experi- 
ence ;  which,  if  they  present  themselves  to  the  consciousness  at 
all,  ore  not  perceived  by  it  with  suffident  vividness  for  tho  exercise 
of  their  due  corrective  influenco. 

488.  Now  in  this  form  of  Somnambulism,  there  is  usually  as  com- 
plete an  insousibility  as  in  ordinary  sleep  to  all  sensory  impres- 
sions, excepting  to  ji^A  aj  fall-in  teith  the  exlMing  current  of  ideas. 
No  ordinary  sights  or  sounds,  odonra  or  tastes,  pricks,  pincbes,  or 
blows,  make  themselves  felt ;  and  yet,  if  anything  bo  addressed  to 
the  sleep-talker  through  either  of  bis  senses,  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  notion  that  occupies  his  mind  at  the  time,  he  maj  take 
oognisEance  of  it,  and  interweave  it  (as  it  were)  with  his  web  of 
thought,  which  may  receive  a  new  colour  or  design  therefrom. 

Thus  a  young  lady  was  formerly  known  to  the  Writer,  who,  when 
at  school,  fre(]aently  began  to  talk,  after  having  been  asleep  an  hour 
or  two  I  her  ideas  almost  always  ran  upon  the  events  of  the  previoiiE 
day ;  and,  if  encouraged  by  leading  questions  addressed  to  her,  she 
would  give  a  very  distinct  and  coherent  account  of  them,  frequently 
disdosmg  her  own  peocadilloos  and  those  of  her  school' fellows ,  and 
expressing  great  penitence  for  the  former^  whilst  she  seemed  to 
hesitate  about  making  known  the  latter.  To  all  ordinary  sounds, 
however,  she  seemed  perfectly  insensible*  A  loud  noise  would 
awake  her,  but  was  never  perceived  in  the  sleep* talking  stale  ;  and 
if  the  interlocutor  addressed  to  her  any  questions  or  observationB 
that  did  not  fall  in  with  her  train  of  thought,  they  were  completely 
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dieregarded.  By  a  little  adroitneBS,  bowerer,  she  xniglit  be  ledlo 
talk  upon  almost  any  Bubjecty^ — a  transition  being  </radcf^i//yxnftd0£ram 
one  to  another,  by  meana  of  leading  qnestlons. 

489.  It  is  on  imporiaDt  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  Sommmbii- 
listic  state,  that  noithet  the  trains  of  thought  which  have  pasMii 
through  the  mind,  nor  the  actions  which  have  resulted  from 
them,  at^  usually  rememheied  in  the  i^mking  atate  ;  and  that, 
if  any  reoollection  of  them  be  preserved,  they  are  retraced  uoJy 
as  passages  of  an  ordinary  dream-  Both  the  trains  of  thougfai 
and  the  occurrenoes  of  the  somnambulistic  state,  IxoireTery  tn 
^quently  remembered  with  the  utmost  vividness  on  ths  rtcmjfm 
ofiliat  state f  even  at  a  vety  distant  interval ;  and  of  this  interpii 
however  long  it  may  have  beeu^  there  seems  to  bo  no  oodm^wj 
nesB  whatever.  The  same  thing  happens,  but  more  rarelvi  ]^| 
ordinary  dre<aming;  the  dreamer  sometimes  recollecting  a  prc¥i«^l 

dream,  and  even  taking  it  up  and  continuing  its  thi-ead  ; td^ 

cumstance  which  marks  the  close  affinity  of  l^is  state  to  that  rf 
somnambulism,  since  it  is  only  when  the  dream-idea  poaaeaaes  tlit 
fixity  and  congruity  characteristic  of  the  latter,  that  it  showv  this 
tendency  to  recurrence.  Thcs  following  case,  which  haiipened  » 
the  Writer's  own  famOy,  affords  a  good  exemplification  of  ^ 
**  acted  dream,"  and  of  the  continuity  of  the  impreasiun  from  tm 
such  state  to  another,  whikt  it  wm  altogether  lost  to  the  viikin^ 
eoiilokmsnea<3 : — 

A  Servant-maid,  rather  given  to  ileep-walldng,  miaeGd.  one  of  hs 
combs ;  and  btdng  tinable  to  discover  it,  on  making  the  most  di^fitot 
•earch,  charged  the  fellow- servant  who  slept  in  her  rooia  Vfith,  IttfiBf 
taken  it.  One  morning,  however,  she  awoke  v?ith  the  eomk  tn  Air 
hand  ;  bo  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  pat  it  away  m  i 
previous  night,  without  preserving  any  waking  remembraaoe  of  1d» 
occurrence ;  and  that  she  had  recovered  it  when  the  remeinhranoe  of 
its  hiding-place  was  brought  to  her,  by  the  recurrence  of  th#  stmtw  in 
which  it  had  been  secreted* 
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490,  Many  of  the  most  charact eristic  features  of  this  form  of 
Somnarabulism  are  presented  by  tlio  followiug  case,  which  occtirred 
within  the  Writer's  own  ex|^rience  ; — 

The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  lady  of  highly  nervous  tempera- 
ment; and  the  affection  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  trying 
illness^  in  which  all  th^  eeYerest  forms  of  hysterical  disorder  had 
Bucceasively  presented  themselvea.  The  state  of  Soninambuliam 
usually  supervened  in  this  case  upon  the  waking  state ;  instead  of 
arising,  as  it  more  commonly  does^  out  of  the  condition  of  ordinary 
sleep, — In  this  condition^  her  ideas  were  at  first  entirely  fixed  upon  on6 
subject,  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  which  had  occurred  some  years 
previously.  To  this  brother  she  had  been  very  strongly  attached ; 
she  hod  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness ;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  return 
of  the  annivoraary  of  his  death,  about  the  time  when  the  somnam- 
bulism first  occurred,  that  gave  to  her  thoughts  that  particular 
direction.  She  talked  constantly  of  him>  retraced  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  his  illness,  and  was  unconscious  of  anything  that  waa 
said  to  her  which  had  not  reference  to  this  subject*  On  one  occasion 
she  mistook  her  siater^s  husband  for  her  lost  brother  ;  imagined  that 
he  was  come  from  heaven  to  visit  her;  and  kept  up  a  long  con- 
versation with '  him  omder  this  impression.  This  conversation  was 
perfectly  rational  on  her  side,  allowance  being  made  for  the  funda- 
mental error  of  her  data.  Thus  she  begged  her  supposed  brother  to 
pray  with  her :  and  on  his  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  she  inter- 
rupted him  after  the  sentence  '*  forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  with  the 
remark,  **  But  ijon  need  not  pray  thus ;  ymtr  sins  are  already 
forgiven."  Although  her  eyes  were  open,  she  recognized  no  one  in 
this  state, — not  evon  her  own  sister,  who,  it  should  be  mentioned,  had 
not  been  at  home  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  last  illness, 
*  On  another  occasion  it  happened  that,  when  she  passed  into  this 
condition,  her  sister,  who  was  present,  was  wearing  a  looket  con^ 
taining  some  of  their  deceased  brother* s  hair.  As  soon  as  eh 
perceived  this  locket,  she  made  a  violent  snatch  at  it,  and  would  not 
be  satisfied  until  she  had  got  it  into  her  own  possession,  when  she 
began  to  talk  to  it  in  the  most  endearing  and  even  extravagant 
terma.  ITer  feelioga  were  so  strongly  excited  on  this  subject,  that  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  check  themj  and  as  ahe  waa  inaccesaiblQ 
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to  ftll  entreaties  for  the  relm<|mBlimecLt  of  the  locket,  foroe  wms 
cmplojed  to  obtain  it  from  her.  She  was  so  dotermiiiGd*  howerer, 
not  to  gire  it  np,  and  was  eo  angry  at  the  gentle  violence  uaed,  that 
it  was  found  neoessary  to  abandon  the  attempt ;  and  having  become 
calmer,  after  a  tini6»  she  passed  off  into  ordinary  sleep.  Befinre 
gomg  to  sleep «  however,  she  placed  the  locket  under  her  pilloWt 
remarking,  "  Now  I  have  hid  it  safely,  and  they  ahaE  not  take 

I  it  from  me."  On  awaking  In  the  morning,  she  had  not  the  alightait 
oonaciousness  of  what  had  passed  ;  but  the  impression  of  the  excited 
feelings  still  remained ;  for  she  remarked  to  her  sister,  "  I  cannot  tall 

_  what  it  is  that  makes  me  feel  so  \  but  every  time  that ! 

Mr  me  I  have  a  kind  of  shnddering  sensation,"  the  individoal  i 
being  a  servant,   whose  constant  attention  to  her  had  given 
to  a  feeling  of  strong  attachment  on  the  side  of  the  invalid,  bat  who 

iliad  been  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene  of  the  previous  evening. 
This  feeling  wore  off  in  the  oouree  of  a  day  or  two. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  somnambulism  again  recurred;  und 

■  Ihe  patient,  being  upon  her  bod  at  the  time,  immediately  begaa  to 
learch  for  the  locket  under  her  pillow.  In  consequence  of  ita  lia^in^ 
been  removed  in  the  interval  (in  order  thst  she  might  not*  \xf 
accidentally  finding  it  there,  be  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  ita 

i  presence,  of  which  it  was  thought  better  to  keep  her  in  igcuizmaoe) 
aha  was  unable  to  find  it ;  at  which  she  expre^ed  great  disappolaW 
ai0nt»  and  continoed  searching  for  it,  with  the  remark,  *'  It  nuui  1» 
theie ;  I  put  it  there  myself  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  no  one  caa  \m!rm 

taken  it  away." — In  this  state,  the  presence  of  8 rerasved  \tm 

previous  feelings  of  anger ;  and  it  was  only  by  sending  S  —  osl 
of  the  room,  that  she  could  be  calmed  and  induced  to  sleeps 

This  patient  was  the  subject  of  many  subsequent  attacka»  ia  wnttf 

one  of  which  the  anger  against  S revived ;  until  the  current  of 

thought  changed,  no  longer  running  exclusively  upon  whai 
to  her  brother,  but  becoming   capable  of  direction  by 
of  various  kinds  prsaented  to  her  mind,  either  in  oonve 
more  directly,  through  the  several  organs  of  sense. 

491.  Here,  then,  we  perceive  the  complete  Umitattau  of  the 
eonsctouBuess  to  the  ooe  tmin  of  ideas  which  was  iimmediatie^y 
tomiected  with  the  otgect  of  stiong  affection^  and  the 
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receptivity  for  all  impressions  wliich  did  not  call  forth  a  responsive 
association  in  the  Soimiarabulist*s  mincL  Her  recognition  of  the 
locket  which  her  sister  wore,  when  she  did  not  recognize  the  wearer, 
was  extremely  curious ;  and  may  bo  explained  in  two  modes,  each 
of  them  in  accordance  with  the  known  /acts  of  somnambulism. 
Either  the  concentration  of  her  thoughts  on  this  one  subject 
caused  her  to  remember  only  that  which  was  imTrtediatel^  connected 
with  her  brother;  while  her  want  of  recognition  of  her  sister 
might  be  due  to  the  absence  of  the  latter  at  the  time  of  his 
deatbj  which  caused  her  to  be  less  connected  with  him  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  patienL  Or  it  may  have  happened  that  she  was 
directed  to  this  locket  by  the  sense  of  SmeU,  which  is  frequently 
exalted  in  the  hypnotic  state  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  (  §  498). 
The  continuity  of  the  train  of  thought  from  one  fit  to  the  next,  was 
extremely  well  marked  in  this  instance  ;  and  the  prolongation  of 
the  emotional  disturbance  throughout  the  interval,  without  any 
idea  as  to  the  cause  of  that  disturbance^  is  a  feature  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  showing  that  some  organic  impression  must  have  been 
left  by  the  mental  operations  of  the  SomnambuUst,  of  which  her 
waking  consciousness  could  take  no  ideational  cognizance. — ThQ 
personal  experience  of  most  persona  will  furnish  them  with  facta  of ' 
the  same  order  :  a  sense  of  undeS^ned  uneasiness  often  remaining 
as  a  consequence  of  a  troubled  dream,  of  whose  course  there  is 
no  definite  remembrance ;  and  this  uneasiness  sometimes  mani- 
festing itself  especially  in  regard  to  certain  persons  or  objects,  the 
sight  of  which  calls  forth  a  vague  recollection  that  they  have  been 
recently  before  the  mind  in  some  pecuHarly  disagreeable  associa- 
tion. When  the  entire  engrossment  of  the  thoughts  by  some  on© 
subject,  and  the  intensity  of  their  occupation  upon  it,  which 
constitute  the  characteristic  features  of  Somnambuhsm,  are  kept 
in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  impressions  which  they  leave 
behind  should  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  strength,  and  should 
re-act  with  tmwonted  potency. 
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492.  But  there  is  another  and  Ycry  diflfemnt  phasa  of  the  Som*  \ 
nambulistio  state,  iu  which  the  mind,  though  not  less  pc 
/or  tht  time  by  its  own  idea  than  it  ia  in  the  preceding  fotni, 
is  yet  capable  of  having  the  directioTj  of  its  thoughta,  and  caor 
sequent ly  of  the  bodily  actions  which  they  prompt,  readfly 
altered  by  external  impressions.  Between  these  two  foriii8» 
again,  there  is  every  shade  of  transitional  gradatioa ;  Hm 
facility  with  which  the  mind  of  the  somuamhuliBt  is  ametiable 
to  the  guidance  of  external  Suggestions,  being  always  inTen^ 
proportional  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  poosessed  by  sodm 
one  dominant  idea. 

a.  Of  the  form  of  natural  Somnambulism  in  which  the  infittooet 
of  external  impressions  is  complete,  so  that  all  the  actions  of  IIm 
subject  of  it  are  performed  in  respondence  to  them,  the  caae  o£  tbi 
OiBcer  who  served  in  tho  expedition  to  Louisburgh  in  17^8  (^trea 
by  Br*  Abercrombie,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  James  Gregory),  is  an  m^ 
illustration.  This  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  case  of  Dreaming; 
but  as  the  dream  was  acUd,  it  most  legitimately  falls  under  ihm 
present  head*  The  course  of  this  individual's  dreams  could  be 
completely  directed  by  whispering  into  his  ear,  especially  if  this  wwm 
done  by  a  frieod  with  whose  voico  he  was  ^uniliar  (another  Ulusttn^ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  consciousness  of  sensory  impressions  in  tlus 
condition  is  in  great  degree  governed  by  the  degree  of  attenfoai 
habitually  paid  to  them  in  the  waking  state) ;  and  his  oompanioiui  in 
the  tnmspoTt  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  thus  amusing  thomaeltvt 
at  his  expense.  *^  At  one  time  they  conducted  him  through  the  w]ial» 
progress  of  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  duel ;  and  when  the  pertifli 
were  suppoeed  to  be  met,  a  pistol  was  put  in  his  hand,  which  h» 
fired,  and  was  awakened  by  the  report.  On  another  occftasoa  thej 
found  him  asleep  on  the  top  of  a  locker  or  bunker  in  the  oabiu,  when 
they  made  him  believe  he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  exhorted  him  to 
save  himself  by  swimming.  He  immediately  imitated  all  tho 
moHons  of  swimming.  They  then  told  him  that  a  shark  was  ptLr> 
suing  him«  and  entreated  him  to  dive  for  his  Ufe.  He  instantly  did 
io»  with  ttiofa  force  as  to  throw  himself  entirely  from  the  looker  npoa 
^  i;^  QftKi  hj  which  he  was  much  bruised,  and  awmkeiiad  «lf 


^ 
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course.  After  the  landing  of  the  army  at  Lomebnrgh,  hia  friends 
found  Mm  one  day  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  eTidently  much  annoyed 
hy  the  cannonading.  They  then  made  him  believe  that  he  was 
engaged,  when  he  expressed  great  fear,  and  showed  an  evident 
disposition  to  run  away.  Against  this  they  remonstrated,  but  at  the 
same  time  increased  his  fears »  hy  imitating  the*  groans  of  the 
wounded  ojid  the  dying;  and  when  he  asked ^  as  he  often  did,  who 
was  down,  they  named  his  particular  friends*  At  last  they  told  him 
that  the  man  next  to  himself  in  the  line  had  fallen,  when  he  instantly 
sprang  ftom.  his  bed,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  was  aroused  from 
his  danger  and  his  dream  together  by  falling  oyer  tho  tent-ropes. 
After  these  experiments  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  his  dreams, 
but  only  a  confused  feeling  of  oppression  and  fatigue,  and  used  to 
tell  his  friends  that  he  was  sure  they  had  been  playing  some  trick 
upon  him/* — (Ividlednal  Pmceri,  5th  Edit.,  p*  278). 

493,  Induced  Somnamhulivm^  <yr  Utfpnotvmw — We  have  now  to 
consider  the  phenomena  of  a  state  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  preceding^  that  the  **  ElectrchBiologicaP'  bears  to  Beverie  and 
Abstraction ;  its  peculiarity  consisting  in  its  being  ariificiaUy  in- 
duced. The  methcM^,  discovered  by  Mr.  Braid,  of  producing  this  state 
of  artificial  Somnambulism,  irhich  was  appropriately  designated  by 
him  as  Hyjmotisni^  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  gaze,  for 
several  minutes  consecutively,  on  a  bright  object  placed  some- 
what above  and  in  front  of  the  eyes,  at  so  short  a  distance  that  the 
convergence  of  their  axes  upon  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  effort,  even  amounting  to  pain.  This  process,  it  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  employed  for  the  induc- 
tion of  the  "Biological'*  state  (§  449)  ;  the  only  difTcrenco  lying  in 
the  greater  intensity  of  the  gaze,  and  in  the  more  complete  concen- 
tration of  Will  upon  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  which  the  nearer 
approximation  of  the  object  requires  for  the  maintenance  of  tho 
convergence. — In  Hypnotism,  as  in  ordinary  Somnambulism,  no 
remembrance  whatever  is  preserved  in  the  waking  state,  of 
anything  that  may  have  occurred  during  its  continuance;  although 
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by  that  feeling.  Where  the  first  action  does  not  of  itself  call 
forth  the  rest,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  operator  to  straighten  the 
legs  and  spine,  and  to  throw  the  head  somewhat  back,  to  arouse 
that  feeling  and  the  oorres|K»nding  expression  to  its  fullest  intensity. 
During  the  most  complete  domination  of  this  emotion,  let  the 
head  be  bent  forward,  and  the  body  and  limbs  gently  flexed  ;  and 
the  most  profound  humility  then  instantaneously  takes  its  place. 
Of  the  reality  and  Buddenness  of  those  changes  the  Writer  is  fully 
assured,  not  only  from  baring  been  an  eye-witness  of  them  on 
various  occasion^  but  also  from  the  reliance  he  places  on  the 
testimony  of  an  intelligent  friend,  who  submitted  himself  to  Mr. 
Braid*s  nmnipulations,  bnt  retained  enough  self-consciousneRs  and 
voluntary  power  to  endeavour  to  exercise  some  resistance  to  their 
influence  at  the  time,  and  subsequently  tn  retrace  his  conrse  of 
thought  and  feeling.  This  gentleman  declares  that,  although 
accustomed  to  the  study  of  cliaracter  and  to  self-observation,  he 
could  not  have  conceived  that  the  whole  menial  state  should  have 
undergone  so  instantaneous  and  complete  a  metamorphosis^  as  he 
remembers  it  to  have  done,  when  his  head  and  body  were  bent 
forward  iu  the  attitude  of  humility,  after  having  been  drawn  to 
their  full  height  in  that  of  self-esteenx  These  phenomena  are 
most  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  in  the 
following  extract  ;-- 

a.  •*  Th©  preliminary  state  is  that  of  AhBtraotion  produced  by  fixed 
gaze  upon  some  unexciting  and  empty  thing  (for  poverty  of  object 
engenders  abstraction),  and  this  abstraction  ia  the  logical  premise  of 
what  fallows.  Abstraction  tends  to  become  more  and  more  abstract, 
narrower  and  narrower ;  it  tends  to  unity,  and  afterwards  to  nullity. 
There,  then,  the  patient  is,  at  the  eummit  of  attention,  with  no 
object  left,  a  mere  statue  of  attention,  a  listening,  expectant  life  ;  a 
perfectly  undistrocted  faculty,  di-eaming  of  a  leasening  and  lessening 
mathematical  point ;  the  end  of  his  mind  sharpened  away  to  nothing. 
What  happens?  Any  sensation  that  appeals  is  mot  by  this  brilliant 
attention,  and  receives  its  diamond  glare ;  being  perceived  with  a 
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force  of  leieuro  of  whicli  our  diatracte^  life  affords  only  the  rad 
External  influences  are  sen  sated,  sjTnpatHzod  \rith»  to  ati 
ordinary  degree ;  barmonious  music  sways  tKe  body  into  gimoeft  t^ 
moat  affecting ;  discords  jar  it,  as  tbou^li  they  would  tear  it  lirab 
from  limb.  Cold  and  beat  are  perceived  with  eimilar  exalt&tion ;  so 
abo  smells  and  touches.  In  short,  iht  whole  vian  apptar9  U>  5e  j^vfva 
to  tach  percept hm.  The  body  trembles  liko  down  with  tlie  waitt  «f 
the  atmosphere  ;  the  world  plays  upon  it  as  upou  a  flplntal 
instrument  finely  attuned. 

h.  **Thi9  is  the  Ttatnral  Hypnotic  state,  but  it  may  ba  : 
artificially.  The  power  of  suggestions  over  the  patient  la  exc 
If  you  say,  *  What  animal  is  it  ? '  the  patient  will  tell  you  H  if  a 
lamb,  or  a  rabbit,  or  any  other,  *Does  he  see  ilP*  *  Yf^* 
*  What  animal  is  it  nowf^  putting  depth  and  gloom  into  Hm 
tone  of  mni\  and  thereby  suggesting  a  diilerenoe*  ^  Oh !  '  wskh  a 
shudder,  *  it  is  a  wolf  I  *  *  What  colour  is  it  ?  *  stiE  ^loomiB^  ihrn 
phrase.  *  Black/  *What  colour  is  it  fWwV  giving  the  nova 
cheerful  air,  *  Oh !  a  beautiful  blue !  *  spoken  with  the  utmoift 
delight.  And  so  you  lead  the  subject  through  any  dr«fuiLi  fm 
please,  by  vanation  of  queattons  and  of  intlections  of  the  Toloe ;  and 
he  Beestxnd  ftth  a?l  m  rmL 

e.  *^  Another  curious  study  is  the  influence  of  the  patient^a  pot$mm 
on  his  mind  in  this  state.  Double  his  fitt,  and  pull  up  hia  ans,  tf 
you  dare,  for  you  will  have  the  strength  of  your  ribs  ruidelj  laaiid* 
Put  him  on  his  knees,  and  dasp  his  hands  *  and  the  aainta  and 
devotees  of  the  artists  will  pale  before  the  tmeneea  of  bia  dviml 
actings,  Raise  his  head  while  in  prayer,  and  his  lips  poor  |bf& 
exulting  glorifications,  as  he  seea  heaTan  opened  and  the  mi^atly  ti 
Qod  raising  him  to  his  place ;  then  in  a  moment  depreaa  the  baadL 
and  he  is  dust  and  aahee,  an  unworthy  sinner,  with  the  pit  of  hA 
yawning  at  his  feet.  Or  compress  the  forehead,  so  as  to  imnUe  it 
verticaUy,  and  thorny* toothed  clouds  contract  in  twm  the  TSfy 
horizon ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  smallest  pinch  and  wrmkX 
aach  as  will  lie  between  your  nipping  nails,  is  sufficient  ]iiicie«a  la 
orystalliae  the  man  into  that  shape,  and  to  make  him  alllbnibo^i^; 
aa,  again,  the  smallest  expansion  in  a  moment  brings  the  oppoiala  ita^ 
with  a  full  breathing  of  delight.  Baise  the  head  next^  and  aik  (if  il 
be  a  young  lady]  whether  ahe  or  aome  other  ia  the  pmtiur;  and 
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obserre  tlie  inexpreseible  hauteur,  and  the  pu^  sneers  let  ofi^  from 
the  lipSf  which  indicate  a  conclusion  too  certain  to  need  utterance. 
Depress  the  head,  and  repeat  the  question,  and  mark  the  self- 
abaaement  with  which  Bhe  now  Bays,  '  SA«  is/  as  hardly  worthy  to 
mako  the  comparison »  In  this  state,  whatever  posture  of  any 
pasaioiL  is  induced,  the  passion  comes  into  it  at  once,  and  dramatizes 
the  body  accordingly.** — (**  2*Ae  Humdn  Body  and  ite  Connection  with 
Man/'  p,  473.) 


495.  The  suggestion  of  the  ideas  connected  with  particular  actions, 
through  the  same  channel,  is  not  less  curious.  Thus^  if  the  band 
be  raised  above  the  head,  and  the  fingers  be  bent  upon  the  palm, 
le  notion  of  climbing,  swinging,  or  pulling  at  a  rope,  is  called 
ap ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fingers  are  bent  when  the  arm  Is 
Ligmg  at  the  side,  the  idea  excited  is  that  of  lifting  some  object 
om  the  gixiund;  and  if  the  same  be  done  when  the  ann  is 
dvanced  forwards  in  the  position  of  etriMng  a  blow,  the  idea  of 
ghting  IB  at  once  aroused,  and  the  Somnambulist  is  very  apt  to 
it  it  into  immediate  eseoution.  On  one  occasion  on  which  the 
'Writer  witnessed  this  resolt,  a  violent  blow  was  struck,  which 
chanced  to  alight  upon  a  second  somnambulist  within  reach  ;  his 
ombativeness  being  thereby  excited,  the  two  closed,  and  began 
belabour  one  another  with  such  energy  that  they  were  with 
Acuity  separated  Although  their  passions  were  at  the  moment 
strongly  excited,  that,  even  when  separated,  they  cou tinned  to 
utter  furious  denunciations  against  eaoh  other^  yet  a  little  discreet 
Lnanipulation  of  their  muscles  soon  calmed  them,  and  put  them 
Into  perfect  good  humour. 

496*  Not  only  may  the  Mind  be  thus  played  upon  through  imprea- 
lione  communicated  to  it  from  the  body,  but  it  can  re-act  upon 
be  body  in  a  way  which  at  first  sight  appears  almost  incredible, 
but  which  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  principles  already  laid 
Dwn  (§  267)*  Thus,  an  extraordinaiy  degree  of  power  may  be 
Dwn  into  any  set  of  Muscles,  by  assuring  the  Sonmambulist 
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that  the  action  which  ha  is  called  npon  to  perform  is  one  which  ho 
can  accomplish  with  the  greatest  facility.     The  Writer  saw  one  of 
Mr.  Braid*s  hypnotized  subjects  ^ — a  man  fio  remarkable  fur  the 
poverty  of  his  physical  deTelopment,  that  he  had  not  for  majiT 
years  ventured  to  lift  a  weight  of  twenty  poiinda  in  his  ozdinaij 
state — take  up  a  quarter  of  a  hundred- weight  upon  his  little  1 
and  swing  it  round  his  head  with  the  greatest  apparent 
upon  being  assured  that  it  was  as  light  as  a  feather.     On 
oocasion  he  lifted  a  half-hundred  weight  on  the  last  jomt 
fore-fing«r,  as  high  as  his  knee.     The  personal  chanict42r  of  tha 
individual  placed  him,  in  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  be  «ii 
well  known^  above  all  suspicion  of  deceit ;  and  the  impossibility  of 
any  trickery  in  such  a  case  woul<l  be  evident  to  the  educated  ey^ 
since,  if  he  had  practised  such  feats  (which  very  few,  evea  of  tkt 
strongest   men,  could    aooomplish   without    practiceX   the   eflM 
would   have  made   itself  visible  in   his  muscular  derslopawBli 
Consequently,   when   the    same    individual    afterwards  deelsied 
hmckself  unable,  with  the  greatest  effort^  to  lift  ft  haodlceRhief 
from  the  table,  a^r  having  been  assured  that  he  eoold  not 
ponibty  move  it,  there  was  ao  reason  for  questiontng  iht  tnsth  of 
his  conviction^  based  as  this  was  upon  the  same  kind  of 
as  that  by  which  he  had  been  just  before  prompted  to  what  \ 
an  otherwise  impossible  action  (§  454).   It  is  well  known  to  Pbyiao. 
logists,  that  in  our  ordinsiy  Volitional  contraction  of  any  misds^ 
we  do  not  employ  more  than  a  small  part  of  it  at  any  one  %jau^ ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  every  eiEperienoed  Medical  praetitioiHr 
knows  that  in  Convubive  oontraction  far  more  force  is  oilea  nn 
forth,  than  the  strongest  exertion  of  the  will  could  Iviiig  iaio 
action. 

497.  In  liks  manner  may  various  other  Muscular  moiemsiita  fas 
induced,  by  the  exdtsnve  direction  of  the  Soomainbale^  attsnttim 
to  tiwfe  pffftilSttOSb  of  which  the  same  individual  veold  ooi  be 
eapab  state.     One  of  the  most  riinszkiUs  of  tli«s 
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phenomena  was  the  exact  imitation  of  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind'i 
vocal  performances,  which  was  given  by  a  factory  girl,  whosa 
musical  powers  had  received  scarcely  any  cultivation,  and  who 
could  not  speak  her  own  language  grammatically.  The  Writer 
was  assured  by  most  competent  witnesses,  that  this  girl,  in  the 
hypnotized  state,  followed  the  Swedish  Xightingale*s  songs  in 
different  languages  so  instantaneously  and  correctly,  as  to  both 
words  and  music,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two 
voices.  In  order  to  test  the  powers  of  this  Somnambule  to  tho 
utmost,  Mademoiselle  Lind  extemporised  a  long  and  elaborate 
chromatic  exercise,  which  the  girl  imitated  with  no  less  precision, 
though  in  her  waking  state  she  durst  not  even  attempt  anything 
of  the  sort 

498.  So,  again,  the  Writer  has  seen  abmidant  evidence  that 
the  sensibility  of  a  Hypnotized  subject  raay  be  exalted  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  in  regard  to  some  particular  class  of 
impressions ;  this  being  due,  as  before,  to  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  attention  upon  the  objects  which  excited  them. 
Thus  he  has  known  a  youth  in  the  hypnotized  state  find 
out,  by  the  sense  of  Smell,  the  owner  of  a  glove  which  was 
placed  in  his  hand,  from  amongst  a  party  of  more  than 
sixty  persons  ;  scenting  at  each  of  them  one  after  the  other, 
until  he  came  to  the  right  individual  In  another  case,  the 
owner  of  a  ring  was  unhesitatingly  foimd  out  from  amongst  a 
company  of  twelve  ;  the  ring  having  been  withdrawn  from  the 
finger  before  the  Somnambule  was  introduced.  The  Writer  has 
seen  other  cases,  again^  in  which  the  sense  of  Temperature  was 
extraordinarily  exalted, — very  slight  differences,  inappreciable  to 
ordinary  touch,  being  at  once  detected;  and  any  considerable 
change,  such  as  the  admission  of  a  current  of  cold  air  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  door,  producing  the  greatest  distress.  ^ — Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  this  kind,  however,  are  afforded  by  that 
exaltation  of  the  muscular  Sense,  which  seems  to  be  an  almoet 
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constant  character  of  the  Samoambulistio  state,  replacing  ^bm 
Bense  of  eight  m  the  direction  of  the  movements  (§  128).  That 
Sleep-walkers  can  clamber  walls  and  roofis,  traverse  narrow  plankai 
step  firmly  along  high  parapets,  and  perform  other  feats  which 
would  fihrink  from  attempting  in  their  waking  atate,  is  aimi 
because  they  are  not  dutracted  by  the  sense  of  danger  which 
Vision  wunld  call-up,  from  concentrating  their  exclusive  atten 
on  the  guidance  afforded  by  their  Muscular  sense  (§  1D2). 

499.  Many  pages  might  bo  filled  with  the  recoixi  of  such  maxreLi, 
which  present  themselves  alike  in  natural,  and  in  artificial  or 
induoed  SomnanibnUsm :  but  aU  eudi  phenomena  lure  eaailT 
reducible  to  the  general  pnnciples  we  have  already  laid  doim 
as  characteristic  of  this  state ; — namely  (1),  the  endre  mjynm 
ment  of  the  Mind  with  whatever  may  be  for  a  time  the  objeol  of 
its  attention;  so  that  sensory  impressions  are  perceived  vitii 
extreme  vividness,  long-forgotten  ideas  retraced  with  the  nw^ 
reKQarkable  distinctness,  and  muscnlar  movements  performed  with 
extraordinary  energy  and  the  most  precise  adaptiveness ; — and  (2) 
the  pamve  receptivity  of  the  Mind  (when  not  previously  engvovod 
by  some  dominant  idea  of  its  own)  for  any  notion  that  may  hi 
BOggeeted  to  it ;  the  particular  course  which  such  suggested  tmn 
of  ideas  wiB  take,  being  much  influenced  by  the  temperaziMiii  «f 
the  ''subject/*  and  by  the  previous  habits  of  thought  and  leelii^ 

$00.  But  there  is  one  point  that  was  brought  into  prominent  nliif 
by  Mr.  Bndd's  experiments^  which  is  too  important,  on  acccMiisI  cf 
its  bearing  on  the  supposed  curtain  powers  of  Mesmemm  and 
Spiritualism,  to  be  passed  by  in  this  general  sketch.  The  infliaenco 
of  the  state  of  *'  expectant  attention  "  upon  the  Organie  fuoolioiia 
^f  the  body  (Cbsp.  XIX.)  being  fully  admitted  among  *<*s*-^mt 
f  hyicologisU^  tiisre  oeed  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  AntlMr 
Uittt  tbe  peculiar  concaitratim  of  the  altentioo  vUeh 
the  Hy()Qotio  8tate»  should  produoe  atiU  wmat% 
k&d  there  is  oaUiiug  tn  the  letet  diiigfee  in- 
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credible^  tiierefore,  in  the  pheaomeua  "wkicli  ilr.  Braid  recorded, 
many  of  wMch  the  Writer  himself  witnessed*  Tlie  pulsations 
of  the  heart  and  the  respiratory  movements  may  be  accelerated 
or  retarded;  and  varions  secretionB  may  be  altered  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  of  which  the  following  is  a  striking  example  : — 

a,  A  lady»  who  waaleaTingoff  nutsingfrom  defect  of  milk,  the  baby 
being  thirtoen  moutha  old,  was  hypnotized  by  Mr,  Braid ;  and  whilst 
she  was  in  thia  stato  hm  made  passes  over  the  right  breast  to  call  her 
attention  to  it.  la  a  few  moments  hor  gestures  showed  that  the 
baby  was  sucking,  and  in  two  minutes  the  breast  was  distended  with 
milk,  at  which,  when  subsequently  awakened,  she  expressed  the 
greatest  surpris6i  The  flow  of  milk  from  that  dde  continued  most 
abundant;  and,  in  order  to  restore  symmetry  to  hor  figure,  Mr, 
Braid  Bubsequently  produced  the  same  change  on  the  other ;  after 
which  she  had  a  copious  supply  of  milk  for  nine  months. 

The  remoyal  of  morbid  deposits  under  the  same  inSuence,  seems 
quite  as  well  attested  as  tho  charming-away  of  warts  (§  570),  and 
the  Physiologist  who  holds  with  the  illustrious  Miiller,  that  "  an 
idea  that  a  structural  defect  will  certaialy  bo  removed  by  a  certain 
act,  increases  the  organic  action  in  the  part,**  will  see  no  inherent 
improbability  in  the  following  statement : — 

h  A  female  rdatiTe  of  Mr.  Braid  was  the  subject  of  a  severe  rheu- 
matic fever,  during  tho  course  of  which  the  left  eye  became  seriously 
implicated,  so  that  after  the  inflammatory  action  had  passed  away» 
there  was  an  opacity  over  more  than  one  half  of  the  cornea,  which 
not  only  prevented  distinct  vision,  but  occasioned  an  annoying  dis- 
figurement. Having  placed  herself  under  Mr.  Braid*s  hypnotic  treat- 
ment for  the  relief  of  violent  pain  in  her  arm  and  shoulder,  she  founds 
to  the  surprise  alike  of  herself  and  Mr.  B.,  that  her  sight  began  to 
improve  very  perceptibly.  The  operation  was  therefore  continued 
daily ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  cornea  became  so  transparent 
that  close  inspection  was  required  to  dlscorer  any  remains  of  the 
opacity. — {Nmrht/pnohgyt  p.  175.) 

The  Writer  baa  known  other  cases,  in  which  secretions  that  had 
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"When  the  Hind  ia  onco  pleased  vith  ccHam  tMngs,  it  draws  bH  othen  to 
OODMmt,  and  go  alcmg  with  ilcm  ;  azid  thougb  tlie  power  and  numbGr  of  mstances 
ihftt  make  for  the  comtnuy,  are  greater,  jet  it  either  attends  not  to  them,  or 
deBplaei  tliem,  or  else  remoTea  them  bj  &  distinction,  with  a  strong  and  pomicIouB 
prejudice  to  maintain  the  atithority  of  the  &XBt  choiee  nnvioUted.  And  hence  in 
most  coBea  of  Superstition,  q&  of  Aiitrology,  Breams,  Omens,  Jud^entflj  ^c.^ 
thoee  tfIio  find  pleasure  in  such  kind  of  vanities,  aZtoays  obterve  where  (he  eveni 
antwert,  hut  dight  and  pmt  hy  the  imiancei  tohcre  U  faih,  which  are  mucA  the 
more  numenmaJ' — ^Bacoit,  in  N<m»m  Or;^anon. 

501.  "What  to  Believe?^  as  to  that  diversifcd  series  of 
phenomeiia  termed  **  Mesmeric  "  and  "Spiritualistic,**  ia  a  queation 
which  most  persons  have  at  times  asked  themselves  during  the 
last  few  years  j  and  to  which  the  responses  have  varied  with 
the  amount  of  information  possessed  by  each  questioner,  with  bis 
pi-evious  habits  of  thooghtj  and  with  his  tendency  to  creduhty  or 
to  Bcepticism, — ^his  love  of  the  marvellous  and  occult,  or  his 
desire  to  bring  everything  to  the  test  of  Science  and  Common 
Sense. 

502.  Some  there  are^  who  persist  in  the  determination  to  dis- 
behevo  in  the  genuineness  of  all  the  asserted  facts;  designating  them 
as  "  all  humbug,*'  and  maintaining  that  none  but  fools  or  knaves 
could  uphold  such  nonsense.  Such  persons,  however,  must  now 
find  themselves  in  the  unenviable  predicament  of  bemg  obliged 
to  place  some  of  their  best  frientls  in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
eateries ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  kind  of  society^ 

iterary  or  scientific,  professional  or  lay,  gentle  or  simple,  without 
finding  a  large  proportion  of  iutoUigent  and  tratbful  persons^ 
Buch  as  would  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  on  all  other  subjects, 
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who  affirm  that  they  have  been  themselves  the  actors  in 
or  other  of  the  pcrformancea  in  question,  and  that,  howerer 
the  phenomena  may  eeem,  they  are  nevertheless  gentiiue. 

503.  Others,  again,  admit  such  of  the  facts  as  seem  to  them 
repugoiint  to  Common  Sense ;  but,  without  attempting  to  give  waj 
rational  explaoatiou  of  these,  consider  that  they  have  8iiffieMtt% 
disposed  of  them  by  characterising  them  as  *'  all  Inrngioatioo  ^ 
not  informing  us,  however,  whether  it  be  the  acton  or  the  jpart!atev% 
whooe  imaginative  faculty  has  been  worked  upon  ;  or  in 
way  the  mysterious  performances  of  a  dait'voj^nU  or 
are  related  to  those  glorious  creations,  which  have  spmxig 
the  Icgitimato  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  a  Shai^oiv 
or  a  Milton,  a  Momrt  or  a  Beethoren,  a  RaHaeUe  or  a  Turner. 

504.  The  members  of  the  Medical  profession,  accustomed  to  tht 
Tagarics  of  Hysteria,  and  recognizing  the  hysterical  conBtilll- 
tion  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  Mesmerie  tai 
Spiritualistic  agency,  have  too  generally  satisfied  thenxaelves  villi 
the  phrase  "  all  hysterical  :"  a  i^eply  which  affords  no  roftl  In- 
formation to  those  inquirers  who  think  that  their  dooton 
to  help  them  to  a  solution  of  such  difficulties^  and  whidi  In 
been  fully  proved  to  be  incorrect  by  the  fact,  that  steady, 
middle-aged  men,  having  all  their  wits  about  them,  are 
found  to  bo  as  good  subjects  of  certain  of  these  operatiooi^  m 
the  susceptible  young  females  who  are  deeervedlj  nqgarded  witli 
80  much  suspicion* 

505.  Then  there  is  a  class  of  partial  believers,  who  admit  tliiii 
there  is  "  something  in  it  ** — they  cannot  exactly  tall  wlwt ;  and 
who  are  sorely  paizled  between  the  dictates  of  their  awn  CocuDoe 
Sense,  and  the  asiarasioeB  pressed  on  them,  that  what  lliy  lad 
rather  too  strong  for  their  belief,  is  just  as  well  authentacntad  se 
wl  rrotes  tbsmaelTes  disposed  to  reoeive. 

. .  -Ui  fWjWUging  aeries  is  terminated  by  thai  tammVb^  of 
ikor       ^^^KSSi  vbo  End  nothing  toe  liard  kr  *^  ^trttuai^ 
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ftgencji  nothing  improbable  (much  less  impossible)  m  any  of  ita 
reputed  performauces  \  and  who  recognise  ia  the  wondrous  revela- 
tions of  a  dmrvo^^anie  or  a  mediujjij  and  in  tbo  dispersion  of  a 
tumour, — in  the  communicationa  of  departed  spirita  with  their 
surviving  friends,  and  io  the  rotatiou  of  a  table, ^n  the  induction 
of  profound  insensibility  during  the  performance  of  a  severe 
operationj  and  in  the  oscillations  of  a  suspended  button, — in  the 
subjugation  of  the  actions  of  one  individual  to  the  will  of  another, 
and  in  the  flexure  of  a  hazel  twig, — in  everything,  in  short,  great 
and  small,  which  they  cannot  otherwise  explain, — the  manifesta- 
tions of  some  **  occult "  power,  to  be  ranked  among  the  Cosmical 
forces,  but  not  to  be  identified  with  any  one  of  those  previously 
admitted  ;  which  is  capable,  not  only  of  raising  heavy  tables  from 
the  ground  J  and  keeping  them  suspended  in  the  air,  bnt  of  making 
musical  instruments  play  without  being  touched  by  vLsible  hands, 
and  even  of  transporting  Hving  men  and  women  through  the  air, 
and  bringing  them  into  apartments  of  which  all  the  entrances 
had  been  securely  closed, 

507.  It  is  a  phenomenon  ot  no  small  interest  to  the  student  of 
Human  Nature,  that  from  the  fo-st  of  these  classes  the  ti-ansition 
should  often  be  immediate  and  abrupt  to  the  last  Every  one 
has  heard  of  determined  scoffers^  who,  having  been  teased  into 
"  assisting  *'  at  a  Mesmeric  or  a  Spiritualistic  smnee,  have  left  it 
metamorfthoeed  into  ti*ue  believers  j  and  the  conversion  of  these 
individuals  is  triumphantly  cited  by  the  partisans  of  these 
systems,  as  a  bright  example  of  the  progress  of  truth.  Magna 
td  vtritm^  et  prevakbitj  is  their  continual  cry  ;  and  we  are  assured 
that  we  have  only  to  witness  the  facts  as  these  have  done,  to  be 
ourselves  conviuced^ — But  it  reqiiirea  no  great  discrimination  to 
see  that  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  opinions  thus  embraoea* 
There  is  a  class  of  personB  who  begin  by  straining  at  gnats,  and 
end  by  swallowing  camels.  At  first  they  take  exception  to  every* 
thing,  declare  there  must  be  fraud  somewhere,  and  consequently 
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wxflkfidence  to  any  one  of  tlie  parties  oonoeimed  ;  btii 
\  idlowed  themselves  to  be  put  in  communication  witli 
or  a  medium^  are  so  staggered  bj  tbo  irondeHoi 
tbey  receive,  that  they  pass  at  once  to  the  oppooits 
and  seem  to  yield  their  belief  the  most  roadllj  to  tluil 
\  makes  the  largest  demands  upon  their  crodulity.  It  is  la 
M  observation  that  some  of  tbo  greatest  sceptics  in  Haligioii  aci 
tbo  most  credulous  in  other  matters ;  and  of  one  such  pei^oa  it  wit 
happily  said  by  a  distingtiished  wit,  that  "  She  believes  anjtbii^ 
that  is  not  in  the  Bible."  It  is,  in  fact^  from  the  very  naso 
disposition  to  jump  at  important  conclustons,  without  due  exami^ 
nation, — ^to  hazard  a  deciaioD,  where  a  sound  jadgmeat  would  stiU 
hold  the  balance  free  to  oBcQlate — to  give  up  the  entire  mind  la 
any  idea  which  makes  a  strong  impression  upon  it»  withoilt 
opening  it  to  the  reception  of  those  considerations  which  tMirfti 
modify,  if  not  entirely  metamorphose,  its  condition^ — that  &  latge 
proportion  of  Mankind  become  utter  sceptics  on  the  one  huu^ 
or  thoi'ough-going  believers  on  the  other.  A  feather's  veig|l£ 
will  often  turn  the  scale^  when  it  is  vibrating  between  tbepo  tva 
btates. 

508.  The  antithesis  to  this  condition  is  presented  by  those  ainowi 
and  earnest  seekers  after  Truth,  who  see  in  the  class  of  &ctB  under 
consideration  a  group  of  natural  phenomena  strongly  oalUii^  tm 
sotentific  and  painstaking  investigation ;  who  enter  upon  the  inqalir 
with  all  the  assistance  that  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logy,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  can  aflbrd  them ;  and  with 
trained  in  those  habits  of  philosophical  scrutiny,  which  are  fiir  i 
valuable  than  any  amount  of  m^re  knowledge ; — who  ooaxQuiDot 
with  the  systcmatio  study  of  the  phenomena  which  are  latst 
removed  from  tbo  previous  circle  of  admitted  prindplei^  and^  If 
satisfied  of  limr  reality  by  careful  and  testing  invfstigstioQ%  sat 
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&a  to  cottiprehend  thenii  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  h jpotheais  of  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  agency  for  their 
explanation ; — who  are  not  ashamed  to  halt  and  heBitate,  Tvhon  they 
cannot  obtain  the  definite  basis  which  they  require  for  a  sound 
decision  ;— and  who  thus  proceed,  stop  by  step,  clearing  the  ground 
as  they  advance  j  so  that  the  way  they  have  already  made  is 
rendered  plain  to  all  who  may  come  after  them,  and  the  most  pro- 
mising paths  ai*e  opened  for  further  researches. 

509*  Now,  to  this  class  of  ioquirers,  whom  the  true  Philosopher, 
whatever  he  his  special  object  of  pursuit,  welcomes  as  his  most 
valuable  coadjutors,  Mesmerists  and  Spiritualists  have  ever 
shown  a  decided  repugnance.  **  All  or  nothing"  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  the  latter,  who  act  as  if  a  rational  explanation  of  any  one 
of  their  maiTela  were  a  thing  to  be  deprecated  rather  than 
welcomed.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  discouraging  treatment  with 
their  loud  professions  of  readiness  to  court  investigation,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis,  that^  just  as  a 
damp  atmosphere  around  an  electrical  machine  prevents  a  high 
state  of  electric  tension  from  being  maintained,  the  presence  of  even 
a  candid  sceptic  weakens  the  Mesmeric  or  the  Spiritual  force ; 
and  this,  not  merely  when  he  manifests  his  incredulity  by  his  lan- 
guage, his  tones,  his  looks,  or  his  gestures,  but  even  when  he  keeps 
it  concealed  beneath  the  semblance  of  Indifierence* 


The  following  are  the  rules  laid  down,  by  M.  Deleuze  {Hi^mtt 
Oriiique  dtt  Magnetisms  Animal,  IS  13),  for  the  attainment  of  curative 
success :— ^*  Forget  for  a  while  aH  your  knowledge  of  Physics  and 
Metaphysics. — Dismiss  from  your  mind  all  objections  that  may  occur. 
— Imagine  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  take  the  malady  in  hand,  and 
thi'ow  it  on  ono  side* — Never  reason  for  six  weeks  after  you  have 
commenced  to  study, — Eemove  from  the  patient  all  persons  who  might 
be  troublesome  to  you.^ — Have  an  active  desire  to  do  good*  a  firm 
belief  in  the  power  of  Magnetism,  and  an  entire  con£denco  in  employ- 
ing it.  In  short,  repel  all  doubts^  desire  success^  and  act  mth  sim- 
|ilifiity  and  attentiun.'^^^ — ^This  is  tantamomit  to    saying,   **  Be  very 
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credulous ;  be  Tery  persovering ;  reject  all  past  ©iperience ;  nssA  d0_ 
Bot  lifitan  to  reason.'* 


flTldll^ 


510-  It  ia  attributable,  then,  to  the  difficulties  which 
tmth-secking  laTesti gators  have  encountered,  through 
tliemeelves  disqualified  by  their  very  scepticism  frora  eToktng  tiM 
phenomena  of  which  they  were  in  search,  and  through  heiDg  trctttid 
aa  enemies,  or  (at  best)  as  suBpicious  allies^  by  those  to  whom  they 
might  naturally  look  for  what  they  require,  that  they  are  not  in  m 
position  to  elucidate  all  the  marvels  which  are  continuallj  beta^ 
brought  before  the  public,  by  witnesses  whose  truthful  testimonj  as 
to  wlmi  ilie^  thevuelves  believe  must  be  accepted  as  valid,  if  Hmiuui 
testimony  is  to  be  accepted  on  any  subject  whatever.  For  it  »  tha 
experience  of  the  Writer,  as  it  is  of  many  of  hie  sceptical  fneiidi^ 
that  none  of  the  marvellous  phenomena  which  are  related  to  then 
as  of  indubitable  occurrence,  can  be  brought  to  recur  in  their  pt^ 
sence  ;  so  that  the  evideuee  on  which  they  are  <mlle<l  ttpoo  to 
believe  in  their  tictual  occurrence,  entirely  consists  in  the  bfli^ 
ctliers,  as  to  matters  on  which  it  has  been  amply  proved,  (§§  14S-14! 
that  there  is  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  self-deception  and 
curacy  of  memory  (§  3(j5)  under  the  influence  of  '*  dominant  i 

^IL  The  most  important  contribution  to  the  eladdatioii  of 
what  is  really  true  in  Mesmeric,  and  (by  anticipation)  in  Spiiitual* 
Sstic  phenomena,  was  undoubtedly  that  made  by  the  reaearchw  of 
Mr.  Braid,  on  tliat  state  of  artijtcial  or  itiduced  SomnambiiliBni 
to  which  he  gave  the  appropriate  designation  of  Hypootisiiip  mad 
of  which  the  principal  features  were  described  in  the  last  chapter 
For  while  this  condition  may  be  induced  by  the  individual  hi^inHtf 
(or  herself),  without  any  external  agency  whatever,  its  phaQomaia 
are  so  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  (so-called)  MsniMM 
Somnambulism,  as  to  afford  the  most  valuable  assistaiice  in  tht 
aoiilyBiB  of  the  real  nature  of  the  latten  Many  grave  iniiTrai  dC 
error  have  tliua  been  diminatod ;  for  not  merely  do  wa  at 
get  rid—  —  *h»  phtDOinena  in  question  are 
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of  any  pretext  for  the  asaomption  of  a  new  and  Epecial  foro© 
pasBing  forth  from  the  eyes  or  finger-ends  of  the  operator  nto 
the  body  of  his  subject,  btit  we  are  also  able  to  select  our 
own  subjects  from  among  a  large  body  of  individuals,  of 
all  ranks,  age8>  and  temperaments,  who  are  found  to  present 
the  requisite  susceptibility  ;  we  can  vary  the  conditions  of  our 
eiperimeota  at  our  pleasure,  so  as  to  educe  the  greatest  variety 
of  results  for  comparison  with  each  other ;  and  we  can  apply  any 
tests  we  may  be  able  to  devise,  for  discriminating  between  the 
fictitious  and  the  real,  the  acting  of  a  part,  and  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  subject's  genuine  state  of  mind. 

512,  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Hypnotized  subject,  like 
the  natural  or  the  mesmeric  Somnambulist  (§  494),  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  power  of  «e(/ -direction  over  either  his  ideas,  his 
feelings,  or  his  actions;  and  seems  entirely  amenable  to  the 
will  of  another  J  who  may  govern  the  course  of  his  subject's 
thoughts  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  may  thus  oblige  him  to 
perform  any  actions  which  he  may  choose  to  determine.  The  clue 
to  the  real  nature  of  this  condition,  however,  having  been  found  hy 
Mr.  Braid,  in  the  undistm'hed  and  concentrated  operation  of  that 
principle  of  mggutwn^  which  has  long  been  well  known  to  Psy- 
chologists,  he  subaequently,  under  the  guidance  of  this  idea,  fol- 
/owed-up  the  investigation  of  its  varied  manifestations  M'ith  great 
zeal  and  intelligence.  The  general  result  of  these  investigations 
was  to  give  a  definite  basis  for  the  study  of  the  reputed  phenomena 
of  both  Mesmerism  and  Spiritualism  ;  enabling  the  inquirer  who  is 
armed  with  the  knowledge  of  them  to  distinguish  what  is  probable 
from  what  is  incredible, — what  may  be  readily  admitted  as  Scientific 
truth,  from  what  must  be  unhesitatingly  rejected  as  depending 
either  on  fraud  or  on  self-deception, 

513,  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  Mes- 
merized subjects  have  exhibited  all  the  phenomena  which  are 
identical  with,  or  analogous  to,  those  which  are  presented  in  the 
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Btates  of  Electro-biology  and  Hypnotism  j  the  oriifiGial  reverie 
and  somnambulism  wbich  are  produced  by  the  Mesmerist,  beiDg 
in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  as  those  which  are  self-indi 
by  the  fixation  of  the  vision.  A  state  resembUng  the  Biol- 
reyerie  can  be  induced  by  MeBmerism^  aa  well  as  the  ooodttioit 
of  true  Somnambulism;  and  it  may  be  witnessed  in  ftomnaiD* 
bules  who  have  not  beeu  completely  restored  to  the  natural  com^ 
mand  of  their  facnltieSi — any  direction  given  to  them  being 
automaticaUy  obeyed,  although  they  had  been  awakened  in  Ua 
ordinal^  mode.     It  is  unqueationable,  moreover,  tliat  the  modo 

which  these  conditioua  are  usually  produced  by  the  Me6meriHr« 
iich  afl  to  produce  a  monotony  of  imprumn  and  a  J^xathm  ^ 
the  atttntmu  Some,  for  instance,  content  themselves  with 
directing  the  subject  to  gaze  fixedly  at  their  eyes ;  the  effect  <t 
which  will  be  presumably  the  same  as  that  of  looking  at  a  BhiUing  in 
the  hand,  or  at  Mr.  Braid's  lancet-case.  In  fact,  the  "  lively  jQnxstg 
lady'*  formerly  referred  to  (§  454)  was  "bioloy^ed**  either  Uy 
Btaring  at  her  own  firigers  or  at  the  eyes  of  the  operator ;  and  Htm 
effect  woa  precisely  the  same  m  both  cases,  her  rappcrt  with  tb» 
operator  bemg  as  complete  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Oilier 
Mesmerizers  employ  certain  strokings  and  waftinga  of  the  himi, 
termed  •'passes;*'  and  these  have  a  two-fold  eSect,  serving  to 
produce  that  monotony  of  impression  which  is  favourable  to  the 
access  of  the  sleep,  and  also  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  patjeoi 
towards  any  part  upon  which  it  may  be  intended  sijociailjr  te 
act 

514,  All  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  Mesmerist,  then,  may 
legitimately  considered  to  act  in  the  manner  in  which  Uiey  o|KsnUe 
when  practised  by  those  who  employ  them  merely  as  means  of 
filing  the  alteation  of  the  "subject;"  and  their  efficacy  ma j  be 
fairly  explained  on  the  principles  already  so  fully  dwelt  on.  The 
i^ticstion  of  any  mysterious  Magnetic  or  other  dynamical  agmcTp 
Hhioh  ii  the  fundamental  article  of  faith  in  the  Meamerie  creeds 
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must,  therefore,  be  decided  by  qiiito  a  different  kind  of  evideoco  ; 
— ^tbat,  namely^  wliich  should  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  the 
inductioa  either  of  the  aomnambuEstic  state,  or  of  some  other 
chara^teriBtic  phenomenoUj  tirUhout  any  comcioumeu  on  tlit  part 
of  the  ^*  subject  ^^  thai  any  agency  was  heing  exerted, 

515.  The  Writer  doea  not  hesitate  to  express  the  conviction, 
baaed  on  long,  protracted^  and  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  the  exietence  of  a  Mesmerio  force  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  consciouBuess  of  the  "  subject,"  that  there  is  none 
which  possesses  the  least  claim  to  acceptance  aa  scientific  truth.  It 
is  far  more  difficult  to  guard  against  sources  of  fallacy, — arising  out 
of  the  guesses  or  anticipations  at  which  the  **  sensitives  '*  are  mar- 
vellously ready,  and  the  imcouscious  intimations  of  what  is  expected, 
of  which  they  are  wonderfully  alert  in  taking  advantage  (not  inten- 
tionally but  suggestively), — than  most  peraons  who  havo  not  care- 
fully studied  these  phenomena  are  at  all  aware:  and  those  who  go 
into  the  inquiry  with  a  prepossesaioa  that  the  result  will  be  affirma- 
tive, ore  certainly  not  those  who  are  to  be  trusted  as  to  their  exclu- 
sion of  all  possibilities  of  error.  It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that 
Mesmerizers  who  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  they  could 
send  particular  individuals  to  sleep,  or  affect  them  in  other  ways 
by  an  effort  of  **  silent  will,"  have  altogether  failed  to  do  so  wlien 
the  subjects  were  carefully  kept  from  any  suspidan  that  such  will 
was  being  exercised ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  seuEitive  subjects 
have  repeatedly  gone  to  sleep  under  the  impression  that  tJiey  were 
being  jnesmerized  from  a  distance^  when  the  supposed  Meamerizer 
was  not  even  thiuking  of  theoL 

516.  The  following  experiment,  one  of  several  tried  by  Dr.  Noble 
of  Manchester,  is  worthy  of  being  cited  in  detail^  as  affordiug  a  good 
illustration  of  the  precautions  which  are  needed  to  obtain  truai- 
worthy  results : — 

**  An  intelligent  and  well-educated  friend  had  a  female  servant, 
whom  he  had  repeatedly  thrown  into  a  sleep- waking  state,  and  oe 
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\rlioffl  he  Had  tried  a  Tariety  of  exporimentd,  many  of  wkich  ve 
ourselves  witn&sa^d.  We  were  at  leEgth  informed  that  bo  bad 
ffucoeeded  ia  magnetiziQg  lier  from  another  room,  and  without  her 
knowledge ;  that  he  had  paralysed  particular  limba  by  a  fixed  gaae, 
tmseen  by  the  patient ;  and  we  hardly  know  what  besides.  TheM 
tMngs  were  Gircumatantially  related  to  ue  by  many  eye-wiinc 
amongst  others^  by  the  medical  attendant  of  the  famHy^ 
respectable  and  intelligent  friend  of  our  own.  We  were  yet  i 
£ed :  we  conBidered  that  these  experimonta  were  ao  conBtantly  ^oiag 
on,  that  the  presence  of  a  Yiaitor,  or  the  occurrence  of  anything 
unuBual,  was  anre  to  exdte  expectation  of  some  Mesmeric 
We  were  invited  to  come  and  judge  for  ourselree,  and  to 
whateTfir  test  we  pleased*  Now,  had  we  yisited  the  houae^  we  alioiild 
haTe  felt  diesatiafied  with  any  result ;  we  tiierefore  proposed  tli&t  Hm 
experiment  should  be  carried  out  at  our  own  reiaidence ;  and  it  WW 
made  under  the  following  circumstancea  : — The  gentleman »  early  osm 
eTening,  wrote  a  note,  as  if  on  buainess,  directing  it  to  ouraelvea. 
He  thereupon  summoned  the  female  servant  (the  mesmeric  aubject), 
rei^ueating  her  to  convey  the  note  to  its  destination  ^  and  to  wait  Ibr 
an  answer.  The  gentleman  himaelf ,  in  her  hearings  ordered  a  oalt, 
stating  that  if  any  one  called  he  was  going  to  a  place  named*  tel 
was  expected  to  return  by  a  certain  hour.  Whilst  the  fiMoale 
servant  was  dressing  for  her  errand,  the  master  placed  himself  iji  tJit 
vehicle,  and  rapidly  arrived  at  our  dwelling.  In  about  ten  minates 
afterwards  the  note  arrived ,  the  gentleman  in  the  meantime  becD^ 
secreted  in  an  adjoining  apartment  We  requeeted  the  ycntaf 
woman,  who  had  been  shown  into  our  study,  to  take  a  seat  wliilst  we 
wrote  the  answer ;  at  the  same  time  placing  the  chair  with  its  beck 
to  the  door  leading  into  the  next  room,  which  was  left  ajar.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  after  the  admission  of  the  girl  into  the  plaee  wbtte 
we  were»  the  Magnetizer,  approaching  the  door  in  silenoe  on  Ibe 
other  side,  should  commence  operations.  There,  then,  was  the 
patient,  or  *  subject, '  placed  within  two  feet  of  hor  magnetmr, — 
a  door  only  intervening,  and  that  but  partially  closod,»-but  ibe^  aQ 
the  while»  perfectly  free  from  all  idea  of  what  was  going  oo*  We 
were  careful  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  conversation  with  the  girl,  or 
even  to  look  towards  her,  lest  wo  should  raise  tome  suspicion  iti  her 
own  mind.     We  wrote  our  letter  (as    if  in  answer)  for  neuly  a 
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quarter  of  an  hotir,  once  or  twice  cmlj^  making  an  indiSerent  remark ; 
and  oil  leaTiBg  tlie  room  for  a  ligKt  to  seal  the  supposed  letter,  ^e 
beckonod  the  operator  away.  Ho  eOect  wKatever  liad  been  produced, 
althoii^li  we  bad  been  told  that  two  or  three  minutos  were  sufficient, 
evon  wbon  mesmerizing  from  the  drawing-room,  through  walls  and 
apartments,  into  the  kitchen.  In  our  own  experiment  the  Intorvening 
distance  had  been  very  much  leu,  and  only  one  solid  substance  inter* 
posed,  and  that  not  completely;  but  here,  we  suspect,  was  the 
diilerGnce — iht  *  subject  *  was  unconscious  of  the  magnetism  and  expected 
twthing,**  —  {British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  1845,  vol.  xix. 
p*  4780 

517.  The  following  13  a  converse  experiment  performed  by  the 
same  acute  investigator  v — 

**  We  were  one  evening  in  company  with  a  young  lady,  who,  we 
had  been  informed,  had  evinced  high  Mesmeric  susceptibility.  We 
requested  permiasion  to  test  this  ourselves,  and  were  obligingly  per* 
mi  tied  to  do  so.  Accordingly  we  commenced  to  mafimtize  the  lady, 
by  keeping  our  thumbs  in  apposition  with  those  of  our  subject,  and 
fixing  the  gaze  at  the  same  time  upon  her  eyes,  with  oil  the  intensity 
our  will  could  command;  in  a  few  minutes  a  sort  of  hysteric 
somnolency  ensued.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  thus  far,  we  de- 
magnetized. We  next  proceeded  to  hypnotize  the  same  lady,  adopting 
Mr*  Braid^s  mode  of  directing  the  stare  at  a  fixed  poinl  The  insult 
varied  in  no  respect  from  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  foregoing 
experiment;  the  duration  of  the  process  waa  the  same,  and  its 
intenaity  of  e^ect  neither  greater  nor  less.  De-hypnotization  again 
placed  us  where  we  were.  And  now  we  requested  our  patient  to  rest 
quietly  at  the  fire-place,  to  think  of  just  what  she  liked,  and  to  look 
where  she  pleased^  excepting  at  ourselves,  who  retreated  behind  her 
chair,  saying  that  a  new  mode  was  about  to  be  tried,  and  that  her 
turning  round  would  disturb  the  process.  We  very  composedly  took 
up  a  volume  which  lay  upon  a  table,  and  amused  ourselves  with  it 
for  about  five  minutes ;  when,  on  raising  our  eyes,  we  could  see  by 
the  excited  featiires  of  other  members  of  the  party,  that  the  young 
lady  was  onoe  more  Trmyuetized,  We  were  informed  by  those  who 
had  attentively  watched  her  during  the  progress  of  our  little 
stratagem,  that  all  had  been  in  ever^*  respect  just  aa  before.     The 
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lady   herself,  before  slie^  was  imdweiYed,  expressed  a  diatiact  eon- 
sciouaneBs  of  liaving  felt  our  ufutm  poises  itreamin^  down  the  i 

~{0p.  cit  p.  4770 

518.  That  tho  e^tpcctation  of  the  result  affords   an   adequat^^ 
explanaiioD  of  its  occurrence,  was  &Ibo  the  conclusion  arrived  at  bgf^l 
M,  Bortrand,  who  was  the  first  to  undertake   a  really  seientifia 
investigation  of  the  phenomena   of  Mesmerism.   The  following  is 
one  out  of  several  cases  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  witliiii  his 
own  experience  : —  .^^^1 

**  I  had,  amongst  otherfl^  a  female  Somnambule  who  eicMHtfd 
very  curious  phenomena,  of  a  character  not  to  be  doubted.  Beinr 
after  some  time  compelled  to  be  absent,  I  left  her  in  tho  hands  of  odq 
of  my  friends,  who  was  very  anxious  to  continue  the  treatment,  Tho 
peruBal  of  a  great  number  of  works^  and  my  oonversatifma  wilk 
Magnet! zers  who  doubted  of  nothings  suggested  to  me  to  see  if  X 
could  not  influence  my  Somnambulist,  in  spite  of  the  distaxioe  of  s 
hundred  leagues  which  separated  me  from  her.  I  WK>te  in 
quenco  to  my  Mend,  and  sent  to  him  a  little  magnetized  note, 
I  prayed  him  to  place  upon  the  stomach  of  the  patient ;  I  indioatei 
the  epigastrium,  because  I  had  always  heard  this  locality  mentianad 
in  these  experiments.  The  experiment  was  made  ;  it  succeeded,  aal 
the  patient  had  a  sleep  accompanied  with  all  the  customarx  pheno* 
mena.  Howovor,  I  did  not  conceal  from  myself  that  as  tbo  patiMui 
had  been  apprized  of  the  experiment  which  we  were  anxioDS  to 
try,  it  might  be  that  the  sleep,  although  quite  real,  had  been  prodnoed 
by  the  imagination  alone.  I  therefore  made  another  tnal,  to  k&9W 
what  to  think  of  it.  X  wrote  a  second  letter^  which  I  did  sol 
magnetize,  and  sent  it  as  if  it  had  been  magnetuEed,  wmrnus^  1^ 
patient  that  it  would  cause  her  to  fall  into  somnambulism ;  in  fke^ 
ehe  fell  into  this  state,  which  presented  all  the  characters  whicli  faftd 
been  usual.  I  communicated  this  result  of  my  e^qieriment  to  tlia 
magnetizeni  wlukm  I  frequented;  they  appeared  greatly  imTjiFiee^ 
thereat ;  and,  not  being  able  to  feoogiiicd  the  power  of  TmefriTiatiOp 
m  a  manner  eo  marked^  they  pretended  that  if  the  laet  leHer  Kad 
piodnoed  the  effect  which  I  stated,  it  was  only  beoanee,  in  writing  it, 
rJ  n^teationally)  impcegnated  it  with  my  fluid.     I  eet 
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about  an  experiment  which  should  teach  mo  what  was  the  real  state 
of  the  ease.  I  asked  one  of  my  friends  to  write  a  few  lines  in  my 
place^  and  to  strive  to  imitate  my  writings  ao  that  those  who  ehonld 
read  the  letter  should  mistake  it  for  mine  (I  knew  he  oonld  do  bo). 
He  did  this;  our  stratagem  succeeded;  and  the  sleep  was  produced 
just  as  it  would  have  been  by  one  of  my  own  letters*" — (i?w  Majniii$m9 
A  n  I  ma  k  m  Fra  nee,  Paris ,  1826.) 

519.  That  the  Tmaginatton  would  supply  the  place  of  what  he 
maiutaiued  to  be  the  real  Mesmeric  iuEuence,  was  admitted  eveE 
by  Dn  Elliotsoa  i-^ 

**Mere  im agination  was  at  length  sufficient;  for  I  one  day  told 
her  and  two  g there  that  I  woiild  retire  into  the  next  room,  and 
mesmeme  them  through  the  door.  I  retired,  shut  the  door,  performed 
vw  mesmeric  passes,  but  tried  to  forget  her«  walked  away  &om  the 
door,  and  busied  myself  with  something  elBe,^-eTen  walked  through 
into  a  third  room  ;  and,  on  returning  in  less  than  ten  mioutes  from 
the  first,  found  her  soundly  asleep ^  and  she  answered  mo  just  as  was 
usual  in  her  sleep-waking  condition." — ZoUt^  1846,  toI.  xxxtI*  p.  47. 

520.  It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  (putting  aside  the 
hypothesis  of  intentional  deceit)  the  **  seasitivea"  are  often  affected 
by  impressions  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  others.  In  this 
mode  they  may  become  aware,  through  slight  differences  In  tem- 
perature or  iu  odour,  whether  certain  objects  preseuted  to  them 
have,  or  have  not,  been  mesmerized  by  contact  with  the  hand 
of  the  operator.  There  would  be  nothing,  in  such  an  exaltation  of 
ordlnaiy  Sensibihty,  at  all  transcending  the  accepted  Tenties  of 
science.     (See  §§  128,  498.) 

521.  But,  it  13  asserted,  the  existence  of  a  special  Mesmeric  fore© 
is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  pecuhar  rapport  between 
the  Mesmerizer  and  hm  *'  subject/'  which  ia  not  manifest^  to- 
wards any  other  individuals,  save  such  as  may  be  placed  m 
rappo7't  with  the  subject  by  the  mesmeriaer.  Nothing  is  more 
eafifi  ho WG veil  than  to  explain  this  on  the  principle  of  "  dominant 
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Ideas/'  It  will  be  readily  understood  &om  what  has  preoeded^ 
if  the  miBd  of  the  subject  be  ao  yielded  up  to  that  of  i\m 
mesmerizer,  aa  to  receive  and  act  upon  any  impress  ion  which  the 
latter  forces  upon,  or  even  suggests  to  it,  the  Idea  of  such  a  pecu- 
liar relation  is  as  easily  communicable  as  any  other,  and  may 
exert  a  complete  domination  over  the  subject  through  tine 
whole  of  the  sleep- waking  stata  Hence  the  commands  or  suggn- 
tions  of  the  mesmerizer  meet  with  a  response  which  thooe  of  no 
other  indiTidual  may  produce;  in  fact,  the  ktter  uouallj  eeeoi 
to  be  unheard  by  the  somnambule,  simply  because  they  are  not 
related  to  the  dominant  impression, — a  phenomenon  of  which  tbi 
experienoe  of  -naturtd  somnambulism  is  ooutinually  pmumtin^ 
examples  (§  488).  And  further,  it  being  a  fact  that  individiaali^  cC 
what  may  be  termed  the  "susceptible"  constitution^  bare  bronglif 
themselves,  by  the  habit  of  obedience,  into  complete  subjectioci  t« 
the  expressed  or  understood  will  of  some  other  person,  eTen  m  tK« 
waking  state,  without  any  mesmeric  influence  whatever  (}  452)i,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  Eticb  a  habit  of  attending  to  the  opetalor, 
and  to  him  alone,  should  be  peculiarly  developed  in  the  atftte  of 
Somnambulism,  in  which  the  mind  has  lost  its  self-actiii^  nornm^ 
and  is  the  passive  recipient  of  external  impressiona, — ^Tlie  9mam 
explanation  applies  to  the  other  phenomena  of  this  rapparif  wmdk 
as  its  establishment  with  any  bystander  by  his  joining  bands  witli 
the  mesmerizer  and  the  somnambule  ;  for  it  is  quite  Suffitii/aQi  tlvi 
the  somnambule  should  be  pruviou&ly  possessed  with  the  Idea 
that  this  new  voice  will  thus  be  audible  to  her,  and  that  she  mmt 
obey  its  behests^  for  it  to  produce  all  the  same  effects  apoo  her  m 
that  of  the  mesmerixer  had  previously  done. 

522.  The  History  of  Mesmerism,  indeed,  when  candidly  and  philo- 
sophically examined  (as  it  waa  by  M.  Bertrand),  affords 
evidenoe  in  support  of  the  foregoing  position  :  for  the  i 
not  disoorered  until  long  after  the  practice  of  Meoaeriim  had  < 
into  TC^goe^  having  been  unknown  alike  to  ^Icsmer  hfissclf  and  to  his 
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immediate  disciples  ;  and  its  phetiomeua  only  acquired  constancy 
and  fixity^  in  proportion  as  their  (supposed)  "laws**  were  announced 
and  received.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  Mesmerizers  who  began 
to  experiment  for  themselves  without  any  knowledge  of  what  they 
were  to  expect,  and  who  succeeded  in  producing  a  great  variety  of 
remarkable  phenomena,  never  discovered  thia  rappc^rt ;  though 
they  obtained  immediate  evidence  of  it,  when  once  the  idea  of  it 
was  put  into  their  own  minds,  and  thence  transferred  into  those  of 
their  subjects.  ^ — In  all  the  experimentiS  witnessed  by  the  Wiiter 
.'hich  eeemcd  to  indicate  its  existence,  the  previous  idea  had  either 
been  distinctly  present,  or  it  had  obviously  been  suggested  by  the 
methods  by  which  the  mesmeric  somnanilrulism  had  been  induced  : 
whilst  in  a  large  number  of  other  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
his  notice,  but  of  which  the  subjects  had  not  been  among  the 
Imbitues  of  mesmeric  sennceSf  the  phenomena  of  this  class  could 
not  bo  made  to  show  them  selves  ;  the  consciousness  of  the  som- 
nambulist not  being  limited  to  the  mesmerizer,  or  to  those  placed 
by  him  en  rnpport  with  them,  but  being  either  equaUy  limited^ 
or  as  equally  extended,  to  all  around. 

523.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  multitudinons  phenomena  of 
Mesmerism*  All  that  can  be  now  attempted  is  to  give  the  clue  by 
which  those  who  desire  to  use  it,  may  explore  thia  mysterious 
labyrinth  for  themselves.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pbeno- 
meuaoflikc  kind,  to  which  public  attention  has  more  recently  been 
called  under  the  designation  of  Spiritualism.  To  those  who,  in 
common  with  the  Writer,  have  gone  through  a  ooui'se  of  study  of 
Mesmeric  phenomena,  under  tho  guidance  of  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  those  parts  of  Psycliology  which  relate  to  the  subject,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  same  geneml  principles  afford  the  clue 
to  the  explanation  of  what  is  genain^^  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former 
class  of  phenomena  ;  and  that  the  same  tendencies  to  $€l/-deception 
coi^pire  to  produce^  in  minds  predisposed  to  it^  an  acceptance  of 
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beliefs    which    aro    altogether  repugnant  to  educated 
Sense  (§  385). 

-524.  The  asserted  phenomena  of  Mfsmerism  and  Spit 
may  he  fairly  grouped  under  the  following  Classes  : — 

I,  Those  whose  genuineness  may  be  readily  admitted,  inVAoitl 
atit/  extraordinary  weight  of  etmknce  in  their  support ;  sinco  tlitj 
are  qmte  conformable  to  our  previous  knowledge^  and  are  readilj 
assignable  to  principles  determined  by  the  Scientific  sttidjf  of  i 
class  of  facts  to  which  they  belong, 

n.  Those  which,  not  being  conformable  to  our  prevloua  ' 
ledge,  or  explicfiblo  upon  principles  already  admitted  caaiKyt  bt^ 
accepted  as  genuine,  without  a  greattr  badtf  of  taiU/adoiy  ewiimet 
in  their /amur;  but  which,  not  being  in  abaoliito  oppooitioii  Id 
what  we  deem  tlie  best  estabhshed  Laws  of  Nature^  we  maj  : 
upon  adequate  evidence,  without  doing  violenoo  to  our 
Sense, — holding  ourselves  ready  to  seek  their  explanation  in  i 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  Mind  and  of  Matter* 

ni.  Those  which  not  only  lie  bey<md  our  existing  knowledgey  Imt 
are  in  direct  contrariety  to  it*  Here,  even  though  the  extern^ 
evidence  in  their  favour  should  be  the  same  with  that  on  wltid^ 
the  facts  of  the  preceding  groups  find  a  secure  support,  the  intermai 
evidence  is  altogctlier  antagonistic  to  their  reception  (§  ^^I);  aad 
its  force  in  the  well-ordered  mind  must  remain  conclttsive  i 
the  validity  of  all  statements,  save  those  which  shall  havo 
carefully,  sagaciously,  and  persevenngly  investigatedp  hj  ab 
fully  qualiticd  for  the  taak  by  habits  of  philosophical  dtacrimic 
by  entire  freedom  from  prejudi^f^  and  by  a  full  aofwmUtmcf  wiik 
the  numerous  and  varwd  9(mrce»  of  fallacy  which  aUtnd  ihU  j 
tar  department  of  inquiry. 

These  being  tho  rules  of  all  other  bmuches  of  ScicattHc  i 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  depailod  from 
which  no  pn^eminenUy  ooeda  a  constaat  relemoe  to  tbo 

£altrtatnin^  as  the  Writer  has  beea  bfotd 
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to  do,  an  exti'emely  low  opinion  of  tlie  logical  powers  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  upholders  of  the  Mesmeric  and  Spiritual stic  systems,* 
— tlielr  belief  being  founded  on  certain  foregone  concluaions  which 
they  have  adopted  without  due  examination >  and  which  they  sustain 
by  nothing  better  than  insensate  reiteration, — it  has  given  him  the 
greatest  astonishment  to  find  any  men  of  high  attainments  in 
particular  departments  of  Science  committing  themselves  tu  the 
extniordioary  proposition,  that  if  we  admit  the  reality  of  the  Imaer 
phenomena  (Class  i,),  the  testimony  which  we  accept  as  good  for 
them  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  /w^/A^*  (Classes  11.  and  ni.).+ 
Such  men  aeem  totally  oblivious  ot  the  difierence  between  €jciernal 
and  internal  evidence, — the  testimony  of  our  senses  (or  of  those  of 
other  individuals),  and  that  of  our  seim, 

525.  Under  the  JirU  of  the  foregoing  categories  may  be  ranked 
the  occurrence  of  Mental  states  showiug  every  gradation  between 
mero  e^rpcctant  attention  and  the  most  profound  coma;  the 
characteiistio  which  is  common  to  all  these  states  being  the  more 
or  less  complete  surrender  uf  the  guiding  and  controlling  action  of 
the  Will,  while  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  receptivity  for 
exteroal  impressiouB*  The  current  of  mental  activity  thus  comes 
to  be  essentially  automatic ;  and  the  corrective  action  of  Common 
Sense— which  is  the  general  rtsuUani  of  antecedent  experience- 
being  thus  suspended  (as  in  dreaming),  the  Ego  comes  to  beHeve 
implicitly  in  the   ideas   which  may  possess   him   at    the   time, 


*  TIiDa,  nothing  is  moro  eommoQ  tlum  Uie  anertion  that  Foradii/fl  exptrimcnial 
d^monstrotiim  ihstX  **  table- turning  **  iJ  prodaced  by  uDconseiotJS  mnsctiJar  aciioa 
(g  245)  doti  no*  touch  the  qm^hn;  because  tlio  operators  Inmo  ihoil  ihej  do  net 
themaelYett  move  tho  tables.  When,  by  the  use  of  Faraday's  or  anj  other  properly 
cottflnict^d  testing  Apparatus ^  tboy  am  prove  thnt  the  tables  on  which  handji 
are  pUccd  will  tarn  or  tilt  mthoui  receiving  uny  pressure  from  those  hnnd% 
they  will  bAFO  mado  out  a  caao  for  further  enquiry  ;  but  until  they  hAve  done  M, 
their  fttssortions  are  of  no  scicni^fic  value* 

t  This  ia  tho  position  which  has  been  repeatedly  taken  by  Mr.    Alfretl  E, 
Widkce ;  a  gentlemnn  whose  admirable  researches  aa  a  Natuiaiist  haro  jottJy 
I  for  him  a  reputation  of  tlie  higbesi  order. 
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whether  these  have  been  directly  suggested  to  him  by  extemtl 
prompting,  or  have  been  evolved  bj  the  opcratioDS  of  iiU  own 
mind.  Not  only  may  all  the  phenomena  T^rhich  have  been  de- 
scribed under  the  heads  of  Electro- Biology  (§§  448*4C0)  Mod 
Somnambulism  (§§  187-500),  but  a  great  variety  of  others  too 
Buraeroufl  to  particularize — ^such  as  the  iuductlon  of  cataleptie 
rigidity  or  of  conrulaive  movements  in  particular  groups  ol 
Muadefl,  or  of  uncoriAciousnesa  to  Sensoiy  impressions  of  a  p«r^ 
ticular  class  or  affecting  a  particular  part  of  the  body, — whkli  are 
adduced  ns  evidence  of  a  special  Mesmeric  power  or  Spmtitil 
agency,  be  thus  account ed-for  in  accordance  with  definite  Phy»o- 
logical  principles.  For  to  the  very  same  "  possession,"  Tolaulanlj 
permitted  by  persons  who  yield  themselves  up  to  the  domtQatioa 
of  a  certain  set  of  ideas,  we  are  fully  justified  in  attributifig  ■& 
amount  of  sel/'deception  as  to  matters  of  fiict,  ^hich — extraordinaiT 
as  it  may  seem— ia  perfectly  intelligible  on  Scientific  prtnctpki. 
Nothing  is  mora  common  at  the  present  time,  thao  for  th« 
advocatea  of  Spiritualism  to  appeal  to  "the  evidence  of  tK^ 
own  senses  '*  as  conclusive  in  regard  to  any  thing  done  by 
spirite  *' ;  and  to  daim  that  their  testimony  and  that  of  01 
should  be  received  as  that  of  honest  and  truthful  wttnettOB  W 
what  Common  Sense  rejects  as  altogether  prepoateitms  aai 
incredible  :  such  persons  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  fact 
well  known  to  the  Physiologist  and  Psychologist,  that^  wkea  tbe 
Mind  has  been  previously  possessed  by  a  *' dominant  ide^** 
nothing  ti  more  failacioui  tlian  the  *'  evidence  of  the  fteoice  ^ 
5}  139448,  186,  187), 

526.  To  this  category,  again,  may  be  referred  a  lai^  nuietjr 
Movements  by  which  those  mental  states  are  exprened  to  AelioQ 
as  Table-talking,  Planchet to- writing.  Spirit-dniwtng«  and  ih^ 
Putting  aside  the  large  amount  of  intentional  deceptioii 
by  tliosa  who  trade  upon   publio  credulity  in  regard  to 
D  there  com  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tliat  all  tbeie  Uiiagi 
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are  done  in  good  fiiitth,  by  personi  who  honestly  believe  tliemselvea 
to  be  **  mediums  *'  of  co mm u meat  100  with  the  spiritual  world  (§  252 
V).  SoDie  of  these  com  muni  cation  8  come  to  them  Bpontiineonsly 
in  a  state  resembling  profound  Reverie  ;  while  others  are  made 
in  answer  to  questions  having  more  or  less  of  a  suggestive 
character.  Now  where  the  answers  given  are  stieb  as  the 
"  medium  "  himself  (or  herself)  may  have  given,  there  is  obviously 
no  ground  for  affirming  that  they  indicate  any  occult  agency ; 
any  more  than  the  replies  of  Biologized  subjects,  or  of  Hypnotio 
or  Mesmeric  aomnarabulea.  la  some  cases  it  seeois  likely  that  the 
supposed  "revelations'*  are  merely  the  reproductions  of  im- 
pressions long  since  recorded,  which  have  so  completely  passed  out 
of  the  cojwcioiw  memory,  that  the  **  medium  '*  may  honestly 
believe  that  they  never  either  had  or  muld  have  been  made.  Such 
cases,  being  precisely  paralleled  hy  the  recovery  of  the  lost  "  traces  '* 
in  Dreaming  and  Sonmaoihnlis  ii  (§§  4B3,  487a),  obviously  in  no 
resi>ect  lie  outside  the  ordinary  course  of  Psychical  action. 

527,  But  secmidhjy  it  is  affirmed  of  the  f>piritual  **  meditims,''  aa 
of  ilcsmeric  **  clairvoyants/*  that  they  occasionally  give  iuforraa- 
tion  as  to  matters  of  fact,  of  which  they  cannot  conceivably  hav6' 
become  aware  through  any  ordinary  channel  j  so  that  they  must 
be  credited  either  with  the  possession  of  some  "  psychic  force  '*  at 
present  unknown  to  Science,  or  with  the  reception  of  communica- 
tiona  from  another  sphere  of  existence.  Now  in  regard  to  a  large 
proportion  of  these  cases,  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that 
they  would  break  down  altogether,  if  submitted  to  the  same 
Bearebing  enquiry  that  has  beeu  bestowed  u[  on  others  of  their 
kind,  by  men  who  were  specially  armed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
probable  sources  of  fallacy.  It  need  not  be  imputed  to  the 
narrators  of  them,  that  they  have  intentionally  stated  what  they 
know  to  be  untrue  ;  for  experience  shows  that  the  mamory  of  th© 
most  truthful  persona  is  very  treacherous  in  regard  to  matters  as 
to  which  they  have  a  preformed  bias  ;  so  that  round  a  nucleus  of 
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truth  an  accretion  of  error  will  often  form,  without  tlie 
iDtention  to  deceive  on  the  paii;  of  the  contributors  to  it  (§§  * 
366).  In  the  coni-se  of  Lia  own  enquiries  on  this  subject. 
Writer  has  had  oumerous  opportnnities  of  observing  the  readinaM^^ 
with  which  occurrences  have  heen  caught-at  hj  Bympa-thlm^ 
witnesses,  and  worked -up  into  marvels  ;  some  of  which  weit 
obviously  the  rcaults  of  s^iggestions,  ^—  sometimes  desiguedlj 
made  by  himself;  while  others  were  mere  guesses,  often  veiy  vide 
of  the  mark,  which  were  made  to  fit  the  facta^  by  prognom 
though  nnintantional  modihcatioDi — the  myth-making  yrooomlmk 
referred  to. 

528.  But  in  addition  to  the  cases  in  which  no  intentioncU  deeep* 
tion  has  been  x>i'actised^  the  ScieutiBc  enquirer  has  to  deal  vtlk 
those  in  which  the  results  have  been  obtained  by  a  syisttim  ol 
cheating  and  trickery,  devised  to  play  upon  the  credulity  of  IhoK 
who  are  predisjtosed  to  fall  into  the  trap  laid  far  them,  and  vetkd 
by  ingenious  artifices  from  the  detection  of  such  as  are  drninjn 
and  able  to  expose  it  For  the  performers  in  such  casea  are  — iim 
ciently  keen-eightcd  to  perceive  the  existence  of  a  sceptical  dis- 
position on  the  part  uf  any  of  the  ''circle,"  and  take  thik 
measures  accordingly ;  assigning  as  a  pretext  that  the  MeanMria 
agency  cannot  maiiifest  itself,  or  that  *Hhe  spirits''  will  not  \m 
propitious,  tinlcss  certain  conditions  are  comphed  with,  wliich  agw 
tantamount  to  the  exchision  of  all  thorough  scrutiny.  Or,  if  |]|m 
submit  to  these  tests,  it  is  with  the  disitiuct  warning  that  no 
festation  is  likely  to  be  vouchsafed  to  such  suspicious  aoeplio^- 
which,  so  far  as  the  Writers  experience  has  extended,  haa  bean  ^hm^ 
invariable  result  Scientific  men  have  been  continually  taujilad 
with  their  unwilHngness  to  investigate  phenomana  of  thia  dns ; 
but  tho60  who  have  had  to  encounter  tbeie  m^pHim  funilts 
orer  and  over  again,  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  not  onfy 
refuse  ih  BCotpt  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  noi  beeo  Umaiid 
investigation,  as  to  mattcia  oa  iriiicb  thaj 
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huQw  that  there  are  peculiar  liahili ties  to  error,  but  decline  to  waste 
valuable  time  in  repetitions  of  Bimilar  futile  attempts  to  obtain 
manifestations  that  will  bear  being  subniittedl  to  such  tests  ajs 
would  be  required  in  any  other  department  of  enquiry. 

529,  That  a  large  number  of  the  so-called  Physical  manifesta- 
tions have  no  other  existence  than  iu  the  belief  of  those  who 
report  them,  the  Writer  has  come  to  feel  a  complete  assurance, 
idike  from  if\  hat  he  has  himself  witnessed,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  others.  But  it  may  he  said,— *' "Wby  do  you  believe  the 
**  cvideDoe  of  your  senses,  and  tell  us  in  the  same  breath  that  wo 
**  are  not  to  believe  that  of  out%  f  And  why  do  you  accept  the 
"  testimony  of  the  witnesses  on  ^our  side,  and  refuse  to  credit  that 
"  of  the  witnesses  who  confirm  our  statements  ?  *' — ^The  answer  is 
eunple.  When  either  our  own  senses,  or  the  testimony  of  others, 
inform  us  of  something  that  is  either  accordant  with  inherent  pro- 
bability, or  is  not  discordant  with  inherent  possibility,  we  receive 
that  evidence  aa  valid,  until  it  is  rebutted  by  some  counter-proof. 
But  if  either  our  own  senses,  or  the  testimony  of  others,  inform  us 
of  something  that  is  entirdi/  incomUUnt  with  inherent  possihiUty, 
we  refuse  to  accept  (lie  infoi'maticm,  feeliug  assured  that  a  fallacy 
must  lurk  somewhere. 

Thus  whea  we  witaoss  the  deceptions  of  a  clever  Conjuror,  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  we  are  not  to  trust  the  evidence  of  our  own 
eenses ;  and  wo  set  our  ingenuity  to  work  to  discover  how  the  trick 
is  done.  Thus  in  some  eases  it  is  managed  hj  pure  sleight  of  hand ; 
one  thing  being  substituted  for  another  with  such  dexterity  and 
rapidity t  that — the  attention  of  the  observer  being  purposely  distracted 
— ^his  eye  does  not  follow  the  movement.  In  others,  it  depends  on 
certain  optical  pre-arrangements,  which  make  us  believe  that  we  see 
what  we  really  do  not  see;  as  in  the  cose  of  the  *'  talking  head,*' 
which  seems  to  rest  on  a  table  that  appears  to  be  supported  only  on 
fonr  legs,  bo  that  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  looking  beneath  it  at  the 
drapery  behind j — ^instead  of  which  we  are  really  looking  at  a  pair  of 
mirrors  meeting  at  a  right  angle  in  Ironti  so  as  to  reEect  to  us  tha 
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drapery  at  the  ndt$^  the  body  of  the  "head**  being  ooncealed bclU 
them. 

530.  Now  it  has  happened  over  ftnd  over  again  in  the  WnUri 
experience,  that  what  }i>e  oonsidered  &b  simple  ieuct^  ailnuttnig  ♦ 
perfectly  nattiral  explanation,  were  intei*preted  as  the  resulttii 
some  occult  agency,  Mesmeric  or  Spiritual,  aa  tlie  caae  vb^ 
be.  And  from  theao  cases  the  transition  is  easy  to  others^  m  wldA 
Bubjectivo  sensations  are  referred  to  objective  realities.  Tlw 
when  two  spiritualistic  performers,  in  perfectly  good  faith,  asserti^ 
that  a  table  rose  from  the  floor  beneath  their  hands,  whitfit  a  tW 
person,  who  was  carefully  watching  the  feet  of  the  table,  ded»d 
that  one  of  them  had  never  left  the  ground,  it  turned  out  that  t 
first  assertion  entirely  rested  upon  their  mental  couvictioa 
they  liad  **  felt  it  pressing  upwards  against  their  hands,'' — ^a  1 
Bonsation  obviously  prcMincible  by  their  expectation  of  sacb  1 
occurrence  (§  \\.^,  And  so,  when  Mn  Varlej  assures  us 
he  has  seen,  in  broad  daylight,  a  large  dining-table  lifted  ! 
off  the  floor,  and  moved  in  the  direction  which  he  m&LU 
requested  it  to  take,  we  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  mowc 
sistent  with  inherent  probability  tliat  Mr.  Varlej  inter 
fiubjective  visual  perceptions  produced  by  his  mental  expectati 
C§  186),  as  objective  realities,  or  that  the  table  wtta  actually  tmilti 
either  by  Ins  own  **  psychic  force/*  or  by  the  agency  of  disembodlit 
spirits  {Quarterly  Bevim,  Oct.  1871,  pp.  330,  348).  The 
by  which  the  mind  of  a  person  given  up  to  the  **  possesaioil**  1 
dominant  ideas,  is  first  led  to  miBini^rprtt  actual  occurrrncet  1 
then  (as  in  dreams^  §  482  6)  to  invait  ohjfctive  ejtplana(ion$  of  his  &« 
sensations,  u  perfectly  familiar  to  all  wIk)  have  carefully  studied  tk 
phenomena  of  Insanity  (§  559).  And  every  one  who  acoepts 
facts,  merely  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  or  on  tbe 
mony  of  others  who  partake  of  hia  own  beliefs,  what  CkmiMi 
Sense  tells  him  to  be  muoh  more  probably  the  fiction  of  hk  ovn 
imagination — even  though  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  hmiijfl^* 
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ajfected  with  tlie  stime  epidemic  delusion, — must  be  regarded  as 
the  subject  of  **a  diluted  iiisanity/* 

531.  At  tiie  same  time,  every  one  who  iidmita  that  '*  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  m  our  philo- 
sophy/' will  bo  wise  in  maintaining  a  "  reserve  of  possibility"  afi 
to  phenomena  which  are  not  altogether  opposed  to  the  Laws  of 
Physics  or  Physiology,  but  rather  transcend  them.  Some  of  the 
Writer*B  own  experiences  have  led  htm  to  susjiect  that  a  power  of 
intuitively  perceiving  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  another,  which 
has  been  designated  as  "thougli  treading/'  may,  like  certain  forms 
of  Bense-perception  (§§  128,  498),  bo  extraordinarily  exalted  by 
that  entire  conceutration  of  the  attention,  which  is  cliaracteristic  of 
the  states  we  have  been  cousiLlering.  There  ciin  bo  no  q^iestion  that 
this  divining  power  is  naturally  possessed  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  by  certain  individuals,  and  that  it  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  cultivation.  So  far,  however,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  its  exercise,  it  aeems  to  depend  upon  the  unconscious 
interpretation  of  indications  (many  of  them  indefinable)  furnished 
liy  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  by  Etjle  of  conversatloUj  and 
by  various  involuntary  movements ;  that  interpretation,  however, 
going  in  many  instances  far  beyond  what  can  have  been  learned  by 
experience  as  to  the  meamti<j  of  such  indications.  Some  vci-y  curious 
examples  of  this  kind  are  I'ekted  in  the  Autobiogmphy  of  Keinrich 
ZschukkCj  who,  according  to  his  own  statement  (p.  170),  possessed 
this  power  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  frequently  being  able  to 
describe  not  only  the  general  eourse,  but  even  many  particulars, 
of  the  past  life  of  a  person  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  and 
of  whose  history  he  knew  nothing  whatever, — Looking  at  Nenre- 
force  as  a  apecial  form  of  Physical  energy*  it  may  be  deemed  not 
altogether  incredible  that  it  ihouM  exert  itself  from  a  distance, 
80  as  to  bring  the  Brain  of  one  person  into  direct  dynamical  com- 
munication with  that  of  another,  without  the  intermediation 
either  of  verbal  langunge   or  of  movements  of  expressioa      A 
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large  nmount  of  evidence,  sifted  with  the  utmost  care,  would 
uceded  to  esitabliBh  evea  a  probabiiKy  of  such  oommunioiljiM. 
But  would  any  Man  of  Science  have  a  right  to  saj  that  it  m 
impossible  ? 

532,  Tlie  case  is  altogether  different,  however,  in  regard  to  Um 
Viv-d  order  of  asserted  faets ;  which  every  one  whoeo  mind  Im 
been  trained  in  a  conviction  of  the  miiversality  of  the  iMm  fif 
Gravitation^  mmt  regard  im  iiicredibie.  That  a  living  womaii  rii^HiM 
be  caught  up  by  "  the  spirits,"  conveyed  two  miles  through  the  sir 
over  the  streets  of  London,  and  then  intr^Hiuced  into  a  room  d 
which  the  doors  and  windows  wei'e  fastened,  and  to  which  theft 
was  no  other  access  than  the  cliimney^  can  only  be  believed  ewma  m 
a  poBBibOity  by  such  as  have  entirely  surrendered  their  CouuoNi 
Sense  quoad  this  particular  subject  And  the  explanatioa  of  Ihi 
accordance  of  testimony  as  to  the  assetled  fact,  lies  in  the  inrerioai 
condition  of  the  witnesses,  whose  minds  were  possessed  with  Ihi 
expectation  of  its  occurrence*  Those  who  have  studied  the  hirtoiT 
of  Epidemic  DeluBions,  and  especially  that  of  the  \Vitch-pcraeeiiti«B 
which  took  place  in  Great  Britain  and  New  England  not  tav 
centuries  ago^  will  at  once  see  the  parallel  between  the  two  i 


Thus  in  1657,  Eichard  Joiies»  a  sprightly  lad  of  twelTo  jean  oil* 
living  at  Sheptoa  Mallet,  was  bewitched  by  one  Jane  Brooks ;  he  wm 
seen  to  rise  hi  the  air»  and  pass  over  a  ^rden  wall  some  thirty  y^t^a ; 
and  at  other  times  was  found  in  a  room  with  his  hands  Eat  a^^TWt  a 
beam  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  his  body  two  or  three  leei  foia  Ihs 
ground,  nine  pfrfpk  ni  a  time  Heii^  him  in  thU  poath'oa.  Jaua  Biooks 
was  accordingly  condemned  and  executed  at  Chard  Asmaea,  in  Maf^ 
1C58. 

The  fiict  that  such  beliefs  not  only  have  been,  but  oven  mm  an^ 
eutiirtuiued  by  '^  educated  '^  men  and  women,  is  a  most  curioua  maoi- 
festatiou  of  the  myth-making  tendency  which  seems  tiiherani  m 
Htimau  nature^  and  which  ever  and  anon  breaks  out  in  aoma  new 
form.  It  is  not  a  little  curious^  however^  that,  as  Mr.  Edvrard  lyior 
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has  pointed  out,  the,  Torious  asaerted  Physical  manifestatioDs  of 
modem  Spiritualism  are  but  repetitions  of  those  which  constitute, 
even  at  the  present  day,  the  means  by  which  the  Sorcerers  of 
various  imcultivated  races  maintain  an  influence  over  their  dupes, 

"The  received  Spiritualistic  theory  belongs  to  tk©  philosophy  of 
Bavoges.  As  to  such  mattora  as  apparitiona  or  possessions,  this  is 
obvious ;  and  it  holds  in  more  extremo  cases.  Suppose  a  wild  North 
American  Indian  looking  on  at  a  spirit- seance  in  I^ndon,  As  to  the 
presence  of  disembodied  spirits,  manifesting  themselves  by  raps^ 
noises,  voices,  and  other  physical  actions,  the  savage  would  be  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  proceedings ;  for  such  things  are  part  and  parcel 
of  his  recognized  system  of  Nature,  The  pai*t  of  the  affair  really 
strange  to  Mm  would  be  the  introduction  of  such  arts  as  spoiling  and 
writbig,  which  do  belong  to  a  difforeut  state  of  civilization  from  his. 
The  iBsue  raised  by  the  comparison  of  savage,  barbaric,  and  civilised 
Spiritualism,  is  this  v — Do  the  lied  Iiidiaa  medicine-man,  the  Tatar- 
necromancer,  the  Highland  ghost- seer,  and  the  Boston  medium,  share 
the  possession  of  belief  and  knowledge  of  the  highest  truth  and  im- 
port, which,  nevertheless,  the  great  intellectual  movement  of  the  last 
two  centuries  has  simply  thrown  asido  as  worthless  P  Is  what  we 
are  habitually  boasting  of,  and  caUing  new  enlightenment,  then,  in 
fact,  a  decay  of  knowledge  ?  If  so,  this  is  a  tnily  remarkable  case 
of  degetieration ;  and  the  savsges  whom  some  Ethnographers  look  on 
as  degenerate  from  a  higher  civilization,  may  turn  on  their  accusers^ 
and  charge  them  with  having  fallen  from  the  high  level  of  savage 
knowledge." — {Primitiw  Culture^  VoL  i.  p.  liU) 

Those  who  yield  their  ready  assent  to  tbo  claims  set  up  by  pre- 
tenders to  occult  powers  of  any  kind,  are  really  placing  them- 
eelvea  on  the  level  of  the  poor  Oreenlander  who  buys  a  fair  wind 
from  his  Angekok,  or  of  the  credulous  Bci-vant-girl  who  is  cheated 
out  of  her  savings  by  the  cunning  old  woman  who  promises  so  to 
"rule  the  planets"  as  to  bring  her  love-aflkir  to  a  flavourablo 
issue. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


OF   INTOXICATION  AND   DEURIUH* 


533.  There  is  no  class  of  aberrant  Mental  phenomena  wtudi  m 
moro  deserving  of  careful  scicnlific  study,  than  that  which  it  }«► 
duced  by  the  introduction  into  the  Blood  of  substances  which  an 
forei^  to  its  composition,  and  which  have  the  special  pfopott 
of  pen^erting  its  normal  action  on  the  Braia  For,  iix  the  fan 
placo,  these  phenomena  bring  into  strong  relief  the 
between  that  SkiigmGntcd  a utmna tic  activity  of  the  Cerebninj,  ^ 
manifesU  itself  in  the  rapid  succession  of  thoughts,  the  TivldlMS 
of  images,  and  the  strong  excitement  of  feelinga^ — ^ay}  ^ 
diminished  voliimnal  control,  of  which  we  have  the  evldenos  in  iIb 
inoo!iorcnce  of  thought,  the  incongruity  of  the  imAgiiiarT  cm^ 
tions,  and  the  extiuvagance  of  the  feelings.  And  in  the  ■ccorf 
placo,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  disturbance  of  purclj  pt^dmd 
action,  aflecting  not  merely  what  may  be  regarded  im  the  ftmedov 
of  the  Bruin,  but  the  exercise  of  that  attribute  of  Mjm*8  iialm 
which  seems  most  strongly  indicative  of  a  Power  beyond  and  ahoft 
it  ( §  26),  is  produced  by  agencies  purely  phjftkal.  For  it  t«  oat  otth 
that  the  balance  between  the  automatic  activity  of  the  BkaoL 
and  the  directing  and  controlling  power  of  the  Will,  is  distnrhed  K 
the  exaltation,  of  the  former,  so  as  to  give  it  a  predominance  efv 
the  latter*  On  the  contrary,  the  absolute  weaJtenin^  of  YgUlloiMl 
control  is  dearly  a  primary  effect  of  these  agenciei ;  bomg  m 
strongly  manifested  when  the  automatic  activity  (aa  olUii  hflj|MM^ 
m  when  it  ia  augmented.  And  this  weftktohig  it  itilt 
vhcn  not  merely  the  quality  of  the  Bloodt  hu%  tlit 
9  Brain,  has  been  deteriorated  by  the 
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action  of  "  nervine  stimulants ; "  tho  Will  becoming,  aja  it  were, 
paralyse d,  so  tEat  the  mental  powers  are  not  under  its  command 
for  any  exertion  wliatever,  while  even  its  controlling  power  over 
bodily  movement  may  be  greatly  diminished 

534.  The  states  of  Mind  temporarily  produced  by  xnioxicaibig 
agertUf — Alcohol,  Opionij  Hachiach,  and  the  like, — are  closely 
akin  to  one  another  in  this  fundamental  character ;  as  they  are 
also  to  the  deliriiun  of  fevers  or  other  diseases,  which  is  thic  to 
the  introduction  of  a  morhid  matter  into  the  Blood,  wlicreby  a 
rymo*ts  or  fermeotatiun  of  its  own  niateriala  ia  produced,  which 
give«  it  a  poisonous  action  on  the  Brain.  In  the  second  c^^se,  as 
ill  the  first,  the  effect  is  transient ;  the  poison  being  gradually 
eliminatetl  from  the  circulation  by  the  excretory  apparatus  (in- 
cluding the  respiratory  organs),  so  that  the  blood  roj^ains  its 
original  purity.  And  it  is  this  temporary  character  alone,  which 
differentiates  the  mental  perversion  of  Intoxication  and  Dcliriuni, 
from  that  which  is  fyermtent  in  Insanity  (j  550).  Now  although 
Alcx>hohc  intosdcatioQ  usually  difiers  in  Bome  of  its  phenomena 
from  the  dreamy  reverie  produced  by  Opium,  as  tliis  again  does 
from  the  fantasia  of  the  Hachiach,  yet  the  differences  in  the  states 
produced  by  any  one  of  them — especially  alcohol — in  different 
individuals,  are  not  less  remarkable  than  those  which  ordinarily 
characteriie  the  action  of  these  difiTcrcnt  intoxicants.  And  as 
the  one  last  named  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study 
(by  experiment  on  his  friends  as  well  as  on  himself)  on  the  part 
of  a  French  Physician  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  parallel 
phenomena  of  Insanity,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  his  account  of 
its  action  as  furnishing  the  typ«  of'  what  may  be  called  artificial 
Delirium,* 
'  535.  The  Hachisch  is  a  peculiar  preparation  of  the  CannahU 
Jndica  or  Indian  Hemp,  which  lias  been  used  in  the  Levant  aa  an 
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Intoxicating  agent  from  a  very  remote  period ;  the 
peculiar  military  aud  religioud  order  of  Miifisulmiins^  foimdcd  m 
Persia  in  the  elcventii  ccuttiry,  wbose  rcprcsentatiycs  m  fliill  H 
be  found  in  Bombay^ — deriving  their  name  (origiiuilly  Hineluidlili) 
from  the  nae  made  of  it  by  their  chief  to  brii^  his  IbUowBi 
into  blind  devotion  to  bis  service.  It  ij^  a  curious  feature  la  t^ 
action  of  the  Hachiach,  that,  except  when  under  the  coi&|4ol«  in* 
fluence  of  a  veiy  powerful  dofiCi  the  person  who  haa  taken  tt  doa 
not  altogether  lose  his  power  of  introspection,  and  ia  8ub80(|iMnl^ 
able  to  retrace  most  of  what  he  has  felt  and  acted  duritig  the 
of  excitement.  Its  eflfects  vary  extremely,  not  only  ttcoot^ins  ^ 
the  dose  that  is  taken^  but  also  according  to  the  auaceptibilitj 
the  tBdividual;  and  there  are  some  persons  on  whom  it 
produce  no  impression  whatever.  A  small  dose 
produce  no  other  effect  than  a  moderate  exhilaratioa  of  the  w4riK 
or,  at  most,  a  tendency  to  unseasonable  laughter ;  and  the  tal 
result  of  a  dose  sufficient  to  produce  what  is  termed  in  the  fjefiot 
the  fanUma^  is  usually  an  intense  sentiment  of  happinem, 
attendfi  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 


li 


"  It  is  leally  happineu,  *'  says  M.  Moieau,  **  which  i«  prodoesd 
the  Hachisch ;  and  by  this  I  imply  an  enjoyment  entiroly  moml^ 
by  no  means  sensual,  aa  wo  might  be  induced  to  snppo«#,  nam 
surely  a  very  curious  circumstance ;  and  some  remarkable  iytft 
nugjit  be  drawn  from  it ;  this  for  instance  among  others^ — tl^^t 
feeling  of  joy  and  gladness,  even  when  the  cause  of  it  is  exeli 
Moral, — th&t  thoso  enjoyments  which  are  least  ttmaeclid 
material  objeota,  the  most  spiritual,  the  most  ideal, — ^mmjr  b# 
else  than  sensations  purely  physical,  developed  in  tho  interior 
qrsteim,  as  are  those  procured  hy  the  Hachiiicb.  At  leasts  mo  ^  ^ 
niates  to  that  of  which  we  aiD  internally  conscious^  Uiore  w  ao  dis- 
tinotion  between  these  two  orders  of  sensations,  in  epito  of  ths 
ily  m  the  causes  to  which  they  are  dim;  for  tli«  rraiA;^Th 
*i  not  like  the  gourmand  or  the  ^mishtd  Bum  wImi 
iffstitoi  or  the  Toluptnazy  m  gnt^fing  hie  analtfe 
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deaires,  but  like  liim  wlio  heara  tidings  wHcli  fill  Lim  witE  joy,  like 
the  miser  counting  liia  treasur«a,  the  gumbler  who  is  succeaaful  at 
play  J  or  the  ambitious  man  who  is  int^sxicated  with  iuccesa." — (Qp. 
cfY»,  p.  54.) 

536.  Most  persons  will  be  able  to  recall  analogous  states  of  ©xhi- 
larationp  and  the  reverse  condition  of  depression,  in  themselves ; 
the  former  being  characterised  by  a  feeling  of  general  well-being, 
a  B€ntimeut  of  pleasure  in  the  use  of  all  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  and  a  disposition  to  look  with  enjoyment  upon  the  present, 
and  with  hope  to  t])o  future ;  whilst  in  the  latter  state  there  is  a 
feeling  of  general  but  indefinable  discomfort.  Every  exertion, 
whether  mental  or  bodily,  is  felt  as  a  burden  ;  the  present  is  weari- 
some, and  the  futm*o  is  gloomy  (§  150).  Thesej  like  all  other  phases 
of  Human  nature,  are  faithfully  delinsated  by  Shakspere.  Thus 
Bomoo  gives  expression  to  the  feelings  injspired  by  the  first  state  : — 

**  My  bosom's  lord  aits  lightly  in  his  throne. 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  mth  cheerful  thought.  ** 

{fimneo  and  JuHH^  v.,  K) 

While  the  reverse  state  is  delineated  by  Hamlet  in  his  well- 
known  soliloquy — 

"  I  have  of  late  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not)  lost  all  my  mirth, 
foregone  all  customs  of  exercises :  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with 
my  disposition,*  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a 
sterile  promontory;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you, 
this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thiiig  to  me,  than  a  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  Tapours."     {Hamht,  ii.,  1,) 

In  the  conditions  here  referred  to,  the  same  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
of  discomfort  attend  all  the  operations  of  the  ^lind, — th(^  merely 
sensational,  and  the  ideational.  In  the  state  of  exhilaration,  we 
feel  a  gratification  from  Sensations  which  at  other  times   paaa 
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iiiinoticcdj  whilst  those  wbich  are  usually  pleasurable  are 
ably  euhanced  ;  while  in  like  manner,  the  trains  of  Ideas  whidi  nt 
started  being  generally  attended  with  bimilar  agreeable  fcelli^ 
we  are  said  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  pleasurable  or  eleTmlifif 
Emotions,  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  state  of  dapreastoii  we  M 
an  indescribable  discomfort  from  the  very  sensiitlona  which  befcci 
jiroduced  the  liveliest  gratifioition  ;  and  the  thoughta  of  dii 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which  we  before  d^elt  on  vtti 
delight,  now  excite  no  feelings  but  those  of  pain,  or  at  beat  of 
indiJTcrence.     These  conditions  are  essentially  Physical  (§  552). 

537.  Que  of  the  first  ap]»reciabl0  effects  of  the  Hachisch,  U  tin 
gradual  weakening  of  that  power  of  mlUionall^  ootitrolliiig  taii 
directing  the  tlioughts,  which  Is  so  characteristic  of  the  vigonm 
mind.  The  individual  feels  himself  incapable  of  fixing  his  attca* 
tion  upon  any  subject ;  the  ooutinuitj  of  his  thoughts  *Hy< 
continually  drawn  oft*  by  a  succession  of  disconnected  idcmB, 
force  themselves  {as  it  were)  into  his  mind,  without  hia  bmig  1 
in  the  least  to  trace  their  origin.  These  speed  11  j  dih^kjm  Mi 
attention,  and  present  themselves  in  strange  ci>mbinutionay  aa  m  W 
produce  the  most  ini|>os3ible  and  fantastic  creations.  Bj^  1^  atiQDC 
effort  of  the  Will,  however,  the  original  thread  of  the  ideaa  wKf 
still  be  recovered,  and  the  interlopers  may  be  driven  away  ;  tfat^ 
remembrance^  however,  being  preserved,  like  that  of  a  dnHft 
recalling  events  loug  since  past  These  lucid  inten^ala  liooooie  np> 
gressively  of  shorter  duration,  and  can  be  less  frequently  procuivd 
by  a  voluntary  effort;  for  the  intenial  tempest  becomes  more  Vidlcisl, 
the  torrents  of  disconnected  ideas  are  so  powerful  as  Gom|itet4^y  la 
arrest  the  attention,  and  the  mind  is  gradually  withdrawn 
gethor  from  the  contemplation  of  external  realities,  being  i 
only  of  its  own  internal  workings.  There  is  alwaya 
y^Y0ivt>m    &  much  greater  amount  of   "  aeirconsciouspcia  *• 

^  Dreaming ;  the  condition  lather  oorrMpoiMla^ 
b  the  ileqior  knows  that  he  dreamSi  and,  if  hto 
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dream  be  agreeable,  makes  an  effort  to  prolong  it,  being  conscious 
of  a  fear  lest  he  sbould  by  awaking  cause  the  dissipation  of  the 
pleasant  illusion.  It  is  another  characteristic  of  the  action  of  the 
Hachisch,  that  the  sucoesBion  of  ideas  has  at  first  less  of  incoherence 
than  in  ordinary  Dreaming,  and  the  ideal  cventa  do  not  so  far 
depart  from  possible  realities ;  the  disorder  of  the  mind  being  pri- 
marily manifested  in  errors  of  sense,  in  false  c<invictions,  or  in  the 
predominance  of  one  or  more  extravagant  ideaa.  These  ideas  and 
convictions  are  generally  not  altogether  of  an  imaginary  character, 
but  are  rather  suggested  by  external  impressions  ;  theao  impressions 
being  erroneously  interpreted  by  the  perceptive  faculties,  and 
giving  origin,  therefore,  to  fallacious  notions  of  the  objects  which 
excited  them*  It  is  in  that  more  advanced  stage  of  the  *'  fantasia," 
which  immediately  precedes  the  oomplete  withdrawal  of  the  mind 
from  extenial  things,  and  in  which  the  self-conaciousness  and  Vo- 
litional  power  are  weakened^  that  this  perverted  impress ibility 
,  becomes  most  remarkable ;  mora  especially  as  the  general  excite* 
K  ment  of  the  feelings  caiises  the  erroneous  notions  to  have  a 
™  powerful  cH'ect  iu  arousing  them  :— 

*'  We  become  the  sport  of  impreasioiis  of  the  most  opposite  kind ; 
the  continuity  of  out  ideas  may  bo  broken  by  the  alightoBt  cause.  We 
Are  turned,  to  use  a  common  oxpressioE,  by  every  wind.  By  a  word 
or  a  gesture  our  thoughts  may  bo  snccosaively  directed  to  a  multitude 
of  dilTorcnt  subjects,  with  a  rapidity  and  a  lucidity  which  are  truly 
aaarrellous.  The  mind  becomes  possessed  with  a  feeling  of  pride, 
corresponding  with  the  exaltation  of  its  faculties,  of  whose  increase 
in  energy  and  power  it  becomes  consciousi  It  will  be  eatireiy 
dependent  on  tho  circumetances  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  objects 
which  strike  our  eyes,  the  words  which  fall  oa  our  ears,  whether  the 
most  lively  sentiments  of  gaiety  or  of  sadness  shall  be  produced,  or 
passions  of  the  most  oppoaite  character  shall  be  excited,  sometimes 
with  extraordinary  violence ;  for  irritation  shall  rapidly  pas«  into 
rage,  di&like  to  hatred  and  desire  of  vengeance,  and  the  calinest 
aOection  to  the  moat  transporting  passion.  Pear  becomes  terror  j 
^^ourage  is  developed  into  rashnesai  which  nothing  checks,  and  whicV 
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seems  not  to  be  couBcious  of  danger;  and  the  moat  unfounded  doobt 
or  BUBpicion  becomes  a  certainty.  The  mind  ha^  a  tendtmqf  U 
cxa^^afe  (veTi/{hx7i^  ;  and  tlie  eliglitest  impulse  canioo  it  iloQ^ 
Those  who  mz&ke  use  of  tho  Hachisch  in  the  East^  when  they  viik  li 
give  themselTes  np  to  the  intoxication  of  the  /atd^tiia,  taJce  c*re  (• 
withdraw  themeelves  from  everythiiig  which  could  give  to  ihm 
delirium  a  tendency  to  melancholy,  or  excite  in  them  anjiluji^  fbs 
than  feelings  of  pleasurable  eojoyment ;  and  they  pioEt  bj  all  Iki 
means  which  the  disaolute  manners  of  the  Eaet  place  ftt  tlMur  dsK 
posol/*' — {Op.  cit,  p.  67.) 

536.  The  disturbance  of  the  perceptive  faculties  is  relIlaIU^T 
shown  in  regard  to  time  and  space.  Minutes  seem  hoim^  and  1 
are  prolonged  into  years  j  and  at  last  all  idea  of  tin:io  acoum  1 
rated,  and  the  paat  and  present  are  confounded  together.  4L  Manm 
mentions  as  an  illustration,  that  on  one  evening  he  was  travvnsw 
the  passage  of  the  Opera  when  under  the  influonce  of  a  tnocUnle 
do#e  of  Hachiscii :  he  had  made  but  a  few  stcpsp  when  it  weaad 
to  him  as  if  be  had  been  there  two  or  three  hovam  ;  and,  aa  ht 
advanced,  the  passiiige  appeared  to  bim  interminable,  ita  extz^odlf 
reocdiug  as  he  pressed  forwards.  But  he  gives  another  imR 
remarkable  instance.  In  walking  along  the  Boulevards^  he  Im 
fi*equent!y  seen  persons  and  things  at  a  certain  dlstauce  pfiiiinmtlM 
the  same  aspect  as  if  be  had  viewed  them  through  the  huge  mi 
of  an  opera-glass  ;  that  is,  diminished  in  apparent  siite,  and  tbov- 
fore  suggesting  the  idea  of  increased  distance. — This  ertotubom 
perception  of  space  is  one  of  the  eflccts  of  the  Amamta  muaem^ 
an  intoxicating  fungus  used  by  the  Tartars  ]  a  persoo  oader  Hi 
inBueuoe  being  said  to  take  a  jump  or  a  stride  sufficient  to  rlmi  t^ 
trunk  of  a  tree^  when  he  wishes  only  to  step  over  a  sttmw  er  • 
small  stick.  Such  erroneous  perceptions  are  ooaDQinoci  emuML 
among  Lunatics,  and  become  the  foundations  of  Bxed  OJu&uim 
whOst  in  the  {^ersou  into^^icatcd  by  Hachiach  thet«  m  still  a  otnaft 
oonfioiousneiss  uf  tbeir  deceptive  character. 

539.  Though  all  the  SouBCi  appear  to  be  peculiarly  impreniljlt  ift 
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this  conditioiiy  jet  that  of  hearing  seems  the  one  through  which  the 
greatest  mfluence  may  be  exerted  upon  the  mind,  especially  through 
the  medium  of  musical  sountlB.  The  celebrated  w-tist,  M.  Theodore 
Gaultier,  describes  liimBelf  as  hearing  sounds  from  ooloiuia,  which 
produced  undulations  that  were  perfectly  distiuct  to  him.  But  ho 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  shghtest  deep  sound  produced  the  effect  of 
rolling  thunder  ;  his  own  voice  seemed  so  tremendous  to  him,  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  speak  out,  for  fear  of  throw^ing  down  the  walls, 
or  of  himself  bursting  like  a  bomb  ;  more  than  five  hundred  clocks 
seemed  to  be  Etrikiug  the  hour  with  a  variety  of  tones,  ic,  4&c 
Of  course  those  individuals  who  have  a  natural  or  an  acquired 
**  musical  ear/*  are  the  most  Mkoly  to  bo  influenced  by  the  concord 
or  suooession  of  sweet  sounds ;  and  in  such,  the  simplest  music  of 
the  commonest  instrument,  or  even  an  air  sung  l>y  a  voice  in  a 
mediocre  style,  wOl  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  joy  or  melan- 
choly, according  as  the  air  is  cheerful  or  plaintive ;  the  mental 
excitement  being  commmiicated  to  the  body,  and  being  accom- 
panied with  muscular  movements  of  a  semi-convulsive  nature. 
This  influence  of  music  is  not  merely  sensual,  but  depends,  like 
that  of  other  extenial  impressions,  upon  the  associations  which  it 
excites,  and  upon  the  habitual  disposition  to  connect  with  it  the 
play  of  the  Imaginative  faculties. 

540.  A  somewhat  similar  experience  from  another  intoxicanf^ 
i^  recorded  of  himself  by  Dr.  Laycock  v — 

*'  On  a  certain  night,  when  a  sufferer  from  severe  pain  and  great 
■weakness,  he  took  one  drop  of  Floming's  tincture  of  aconite,  and 
slept.  About  midnight  he  became  senaihle  of  a  novel  state  of  per- 
I  ception,  obscure  at  first,  but  shaped  at  laai  into  strains  of  grand 
jai^riai  music  in  cadences  of  exquisite  haimnoiy,  now  dying  away 
[round  mountains  in  iufimte  perspective,  now  peaUng  along  ocean- 
\  valleys.  Knowing  by  previous  studies  that  it  was  a  hallucina- 
tion of  perception,  he  at  last  listened  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
found  it  was  the  rattle  of  a  midnight  train  entering  an  adjoining 
railway  station.     Thus,  under  the  changes  induced  in  the  Brain  by  a 
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drop  of  tincture  of  aoonite*  the  Imrsh  mttle  of  tlie  iioa  tibtmliii^  i^ 
tho  air  in  the  silence  of  a  summer  midnight  wa«  changed  mto  luip* 
like  a^nid  mosic,  such  not  only  aa  '  ear  had  not  heard/  btit  no  oob* 
oeaTablo  art  of  man  could  realiae.  Aasociatod  therewith  was  ako  a 
Bug^Btcd  tcrrostrial  Tiaton  of  space  of  id  finite  extent  and  grandeob' 
— (jtftW  Qnd  Brain,  2nd  Edit,  toL  i,  p.  422.) 


fl 


Such  phonomena,  a«  Dr*  Laycock  justly  remarks,  indicate  the 
bility  tlint  oven  tlie  higliest  Intuitiona  of  Geniiia  are  the  ezprai* 
niuiia  of  appruprkU  changes  ia  the  Braln-t issue. 

541.  It  IB  aeldom  that  the  excitement  produced  bj  the  lT<>f^i«f*t 
fixes  itself  upon  any  particular  train  of  ideas,  and  givcA  riae  to 
fi  settled  delusion  ;  for  in  general  one  set  of  ideas  clmaes  moMm 
so  rapidly,  that  there  in  not  time  for  either  of  them  to  enehals  tlbi 
attontiou  and  settle  itself  in  the  intellect ;  more  especially  ^<*^ 
(m  already  remarked)  there  is  usually  such  a  degree  of  w^ 
consciousncBS  preseiTcd  throughout,  as  prevents  the  Bm  bom 
eutitTly  yield iiir;:  himself  up  to  the  suggestions  of  his  Hriitiu^ 
activity.  M.  Morcau  mentions,  however,  that  on  one  occMMit 
having  taken  an  orerdosa^  and  being  sensible  of  unusual  effect^  b 
thought  himself  poisoned  by  the  friend  who  bad  nrfTniiniiiUidi 
it|  and  persisted  in  this  idea  in  spite  of  eveij  proof  to  thi 
ecmtnury, — until  it  gave  way  to  another^  namely,  that  he  Wtta  4mL 
aiid  was  alKiut  to  be  buried;  his  aelf-eonsciousaesi  liomfv; 
beti^  yet  bo  far  ]»reeeiTed»  tliat  be  believed  his  bodj^  oolf  t» 
be  defunct,  his  soul  haTiQg  quitted  it  But  when  this  is  ^^ 
gather  tu^jtcnded,  as  it  8MB8  to  be  by  a  hyrger  dose,  the  Mi^^M^fm 

Peas  btoonie  tranaTornied  into  ooovictiuns,  taking  full  f  iiniiMtim  ti 
ij^  ndnd  i  although  attddeD  glesma  of  CommoQ  Seoae  sftffl  hm^ 

Itipwiirh  the  mists  of  the  fmagiwstkwi,  and  abow  the  tUnsm  ^rt»e 

gf  tin  pkttirea  vlikli  llie  "'intensl  tenseB*"  hate 

^^ufisia*     AH  ibis^sa  *^^  <mm  know^  who  bss 
of   Insaallj  kia  sts^-^hHi  iti 
nt  etsoai  ef  mntsl  AmmmMml : 
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and  erroueouB  convktiona  being  in  the  first  iuBtance  capable  of 
being  diaaipated  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  Will,  gradiially  everting 
a  stronger  and  stronger  influence  on  the  general  current  of 
til  ought,  and  at  last  acquiring  such  complete  mastery  oyer  it, 
that  the  Eeaaon  cannot  be  called  into  eflectu&l  operation  to 
antagonize  them  (§  5G2). 

542.  In  Opium-dreams  and  reveries,  it  would  seem  from  the 
description  given  by  De  Qnincey  {Conftmom  0/  an  English  Opium 
eater)  that  the  mind  is  leas  susceptible  of  the  suggestive  influence  of 
present  Bense-impressiona^  the  course  of  thought  and  feeling  lieing 
rather  dctorniined  by  the  recurrence  of  past  ideas.  And  it  is 
curious  that  here  again  the  multiplication  or  intensification  of  the 
images,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  ideal  conceptions  Of  which  the  range 
seemed  to  be  infaiitef  either  in  Number,  in  Time,  or  in  Space, 
should  be  one  of  tlio  most  constant  phenomena.  How  far  this  waa 
due  to  the  imaginative  tempcrameat  of  Dc  Quincey  himself,  may 
be  a  nmttcr  of  question ;  but  the  fact  that  such  Mental  concep- 
tiona,  transcending  all  actual  eip  eric  nee,  could  be  called  into 
eiistence  by  Physical  agencies,  has  no  slight  significance.  He 
tells  us  the  four  following  facts  in  regard  to  one  particular  period 
of  his  Opium-dreams,  as  specially  noticeable  \-~^ 

"1.  Whatsoever  I  happened  to  call-up  and  to  trace  by  &  volun- 
tary act  upon  the  darkness,  was  very  apt  to  transfer  itself  to  my 
dt^ama;  so  that  I  feared  to  exercise  this  faculty;  for,  as  Midas 
turned  aU  things  to  gold,  that  yet  baflied  hia  hopes  and  defrauded 
lui  human  desires,  so  whatsoever  things  capable  of  being  visually 
represented  I  did  but  think  of  in  the  darkness,  immediately  shaped 
themselves  into  phantoms  of  the  eye  ;  and,  by  a  process  apparently 
no  less  inevitable,  when  thus  once  traced  in  faint  and  viBionary 
colours,  like  writings  in  sympathetic  ink,  they  were  drawn  out  by 
the  fierce  chemistry  of  my  dreams,  into  insuiTorable  splendour  that 
fretted  my  heart* 

"2.  For  this  and  all  other  changes  in  my  dreams,  were  accom- 
panied by  deep-seated  anxiety  and  gloomy  melancholy,  such  as  ore 
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wholly  inocmmanicable  by  words.     I  seemed  every  niglit  to 

iiot  metaphorically  but  literally,  into  chasms  sad 

depths  below  depths,  horn  which  it  seemed  hopeless  tlkat  X  couM  wm 

re-asoend.      Kor   did  I,  by  wakingp  fed  that  I  bad 

This  I  do  not  dwell  upon ;  because  the  state  of  gloom  whlek  1 

theae  gorgeous  spectacles,  amounting  at  least  to  utter  darknoM^  md 

some  s;mcidal  despondency,  cannot  be  appfoached  in  ' 

**  3.  The  sense  of  Space,  and  in  the  end  the  Muse  of 
both  powerMly  affected.     Buildings,  landscapes,  &e.» 
bited  in  proportions  so  yast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  3 
Space  swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  imuttermble  infia^. 
This,  however,  did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  the  vmat  < 
Time;  I  sometimoa  seemed  to  have  lived  for  TO  or  ICVO 
night;  nay,  sometimes  had  feelings  representatiTO  of  a 
passed  in  that  time,  or,  however,  of  a  duration  far  beyond  the  ] 
of  human  experience. 

*'  4,  The  minutest  incidents  of  childhood,  or  forgotten 
later  years,  wore  often  revived :  for  I  could  not  be  md  to 
them;  for  if  I  had  been  told  of  them  when  waking,  I 
have  been  able  to  acknowledge  them  as  parts  of  my  past 
But  placed  as  thoy  were  before  me,  in  dreams,  like  intaitioo%  1 
clothed  in  sll  their  evanescent  circumstanoas  and  *ooofii|iasjfa^ 
feelings,  I  rtco^ixed  them  instantaneously/' — {Op,  cU,,  Bd«  l^sJv 
pp.  139-142,) 

A  veiy  curious  example  of  the  suggestive  influence  of  *  p^at  la* 
presBion,  and  the  maguifi  cation  of  that  impression  hj  the  peouliar 
susceptibility  produced  by  tho  previous  mental  life,  is 
by  Do  Quinccy's  account  of  the  results  of  the  chaDoe 
Malay  beggar : — 

'*  The  Malay  has  been  a  fearful  enemy  for  months*  I  h^r^  beea 
every  night,  through  his  means,  transported  into  Asmtao 
which  always  filled  me  with  such  amazement  at  the 
•cenery,  that  horror  seemed  absorbed,  for  a  while,  in  1 
SkOit.  SooDer  or  later  came  a  reflux  of  feeling  that  ww^SkmmA  o^ 
the  astonishment,  and  left  me,  not  so  much  in  terror  aa  in  bafirvd 
gad  abomination  of  what  I  saw.      Over  every  fbrrn^  and  l]m«l^  ani 
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pTimshmentj  and  dim  mghtless  incarceration,  brooded  a  eenio  of 
eternity  and  inEnity  that  drove  me  into  an  oppression  as  of  mad- 
"— (C^.  cit,  p.  162.) 


543.  The  almost  complete  pamlysLB  of  Will  produced  hy  the 
prolonged  abuse  of  Opium,  hea  been  graphically  described  by  the 
same  powerful  writer.  From  tho  studies  which  ho  had  formerly 
pursued  with  the  great  eat  interest,  he  shrank  with  a  eense  of  power- 
less and  infantine  feebleness,  that  gave  him  an  anguish  the  greater 
from  remembering  the  time  when  he  grappled  with  them  to  his 
own  hom-lj  dehghtj  and  an  mifinishcd  work  to  whieh  he  had 
dedicated  the  blossoms  and  fruits  of  his  powerful  intellect,  seemed 
nothing  better  than  a  memorial  of  hopes  defeated,  of  baffled  eflPorte, 
of  materials  uselesaly  accumulated,  of  foundations  laid  that  were 
never  to  support  a  supcratmctnre.  In  this  state  of  volitional  but 
not  intellectual  debility,  he  had  for  amusement  turned  his  attention 
to  Political  Economy,  for  the  study  of  which  his  previous  traimng 
had  eminently  fitted  him ;  and  after  detecting  the  fallacies  of 
many  of  the  doctrines  then  current,  he  foimd  iu  tho  treatise  of 
Mr*  Ricardo  that  which  satisfied  his  intellectual  hunger^  and  gave 
hira  a  pleasure  and  activity  he  bad  not  known  for  years.  Thinking 
that  some  im  port  ant  truths  bad  escaped  even  **the  inevitable  eye*' 
of  Mr.  Ricardo,  he  made  great  progress  in  what  he  designed  to  be 
an  **  Introduction  to  all  future  systems  of  Political  Economy ;  ** 
arrangements  wore  made  for  printing  and  publishing  the  work,  and 
it  was  even  twice  advertised  But  he  bad  a  preface  to  write,  and 
a  dedication,  winch  he  wished  to  make  a  splendid  one,  to  Mr. 
Ricardo  ;  and  be  found  himself  quite  unable  to  accomplish  this,  so 
that  the  arrangements  were  coiuitenimnded,  and  the  work  laid  on 
the  shelfl 


**I  have  thus,"  he  continues^  "described  and  illustrated  my 
intellectual  torpor,  in  terms  that  apply,  more  or  leas,  to  every  part  of 
tlio  four  years  during  which  I  was  under  the  Circean  spella  of  opium. 
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But  for  miaery  and  su^ering,  I  migbt,  indeed^  be  emtd  to  bttH 
existed  in  a  dormant  fitate.  I  eeldom  could  preTaU  on  mjsdf  It 
write  a  letter ;  an  answer  of  a  few  words,  to  any  tHat  I  ge«ifil, 
was  the  utmoet  that  X  could  accomplish ;  and  often  tliai  nat  on  til  tbi 
letter  had  lain  weeks,  or  even  months,  on  my  writing- tuble,  "Wil 
the  aid  of  M.  all  records  of  bills  paid,  or  to  hn  paid»  must 
perialied:  and  my  whole  domestic  economy,  whatever 
Political  Economy,  muat  bare  gone  into  irretrievable  confi 
shall  not  afterwards  allude  to  this  part  of  the  case :  it  is 
ever,  which  the  opium-eater  will  find,  in  the  end,  as  oppi 
tormenting  as  any  other,  from  the  sense  of  incapacity  and  fc 
from  the  direct  embarrassments  incident  to  the  neglect  or  pi 
tion  of  each  day's  nppropriate  duties,  and  from  the  remorse 
must  often  exasperate  the  stings  of  these  evils  to  n  reflective  iai 
conscientious  mind.  The  opium-eater  loses  none  of  bia  moral  aoHK 
bilities  or  aspirations:  he  wishes  and  longs,  as  eameatly  mm  over,^ 
realize  what  he  belieTes  possible,  and  feels  to  be  exacted  by  doilf ; 
but  bis  intellectual  apprehension  of  what  is  possible  infioitel j  ootnai 
bis  power,  not  of  execution  only,  but  of  power  to  attempt.  YLt  litf 
under  the  weight  of  incubus  and  nightmare :  he  lies  io  ttgbt  of  •! 
that  be  would  fain  perform,  just  as  a  man  forcibly  confined  to  hk  W 
by  the  mortal  languor  of  a  relaxing  disease,  who  is  oonttidlii  li 
witness  injury  or  outrage  offered  to  some  olject  of  ki« 
love : — he  curses  the  spells  which  chain  him  down  ^m  motioQ  ;« 
would  lay  down  bis  life  if  he  might  but  get  up  and  walk  ;  but  1 
powerless  as  an  infant»  and  cannot  even  attempt  to  ri49."«— /Oit^ 
pp.  13G-138,) 


It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  was  not  from  intellecfval  but 
voUtional  torpor,  that  De  Qutncey  sufifcrcd.  That  be  could 
such  a  work  as  Ricardo's,  still  more,  that  be  coidd  not  only  detc^ 
but  supplement  its  doficiancica,  shows  that  bis  Intellect  wai 
paired.  But  be  was,  in  regard  to  the  Volitional  use  of  his 
faculties,  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the  patients  foracrly  umb* 
tioued,  who  were  preventod  by  paralysis  of  Will  firom  pertbim- 
ing  the  most  umple  bodily  movcinenta,  tbougb  the  Xenro* tauKakr 
pporatus  was  uninjured  (§  3]2)b 
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544.  It  would  seem  that  in  whatever  way  the  exertion  of  Voli- 
tional power  ia  related  to  the  condition  of  the  Brain,  this  exertion 
is  interfered-with  by  the  use  of  Intoxicating  agents,  hefort  there  is 
any  serious  porveraioD  of  the  automatic  activity.  And  thia  may 
be  especially  noticed  in  Akoholic  intoxication  i  the  usual  tendency 
of  which  is  to  produce  a  greater  change  in  the  ucthns  of  the  un* 
happy  subject  of  it,  than  is  ordinarily  induced  either  by  Opium  or  by 
Hachisch.  For  whilst  the  tendency  of  tliesc  ia  to  act  upon  the 
moral  feelings  and  sentiments,  the  action  of  alcohol  more  torn- 
monly  mtmifesta  itself  in  the  excitement  of  the  lower  propensities. 
Aa  BOOH  as  the  liquor  begins  to  exert  ani;  effect  upon  the  Brain,  its 
operation  shows  itself  in  quickening  either  the  Ideational  or  the 
Emotional  activity,  or  both  combined,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
weakening  the  Volitional  control.  It  was  in  this  condition  that 
Theodore  Hook's  powers  of  Improvisation  displayed  themselves 
most  remarkably  (§  399)  ;  and  that  Hartley  Coleridge  could  hold 
a  rustic  audience  enchained  by  the  succesiiion  of  storiea  that  flowed 
from  his  exhaustless  fountain  of  invention.  Many  men  under  this 
influence  are  more  geucroiia  and  conceding  than  in  their  perfectly 
sober  condition,  so  that  they  are  ready  to  grant  favours  and  make 
agreements  which  their  better  judgment  disapproves,^ — a  circum- 
stance  of  which  those  who  have  a  point  to  gain  from  them  are  not 
slow  to  take  advantage.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whose  con- 
atitutiona  the  lower  animal  propensities  habitually  predominate, 
are  subject  to  an  exaltation  of  these  from  a  very  alight  alcoholic 
stimulus  ;  and  their  power  of  self-control  being  at  the  same  time 
weakened,  they  become  the  slaves  of  any  brutal  passion  that  the 
elightest  provocation  may  arouse.  It  is  in  this  primary  stage  of 
Alcoholic  excitement,  that  a  large  number  of  "  crimes  of  violence," 
as  well  as  of  minor  offences,  are  committed ;  as  ia  shown  by  the 
remarkable  reduction  in  these  which  took  place  in  the  Navy,  im- 
mediately t!mt  the  "  evening  grog  "  was  stopped.  The  following 
very  charactoristic    instance  of  this  kind  was  related    to   the 
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Admiralty  Committee  on  whose  recommendation  this 
made: — 

^*I  had  a  Marine,"  said  Capt,  Bi"©w,  "who  was  coiuitazitly 
plained  against  for  qnarrelling  and  fightiiig,  and  diaobedietiijOO  I 
orders  of  hia  aergoant.  At  length  I  began  with  floggings  bim*  mI 
told  him  that  I  would  increa&o  his  punishment  every  time  thai  I W 
a  complaint  agoinet  him.  This  I  had  to  do  twice ;  And  aa  the  lui 
was  coDstantly  excited,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  man^a  roaaosi  nai 
be  aSectcd.  I  therefore  applied  to  the  Surgeon,  and  aaked  kirn  li 
examine  the  man,  to  see  whether  he  was  not  a  &t  subject  for  icTilid^ 
ing ;  but  the  surgeon  reported  that  he  was  as  Ene  and  baaltbj  • 
young  man  as  there  was  in  the  ship.  I  then  did  not  think  my^M 
justified  in  flogging  Mm  again,  hut  took  upon  myaolf  to  da  tt 
illegal  act  with  a  good  intention  ;  and  when  wo  came  into  liazbac 
(in  the  West  Indies]  I  hired  a  cell  in  the  gaol,  and  kept  him.  tjtf* 
three  days  upon  bread  and  water*  When  the  man  caxne  onl  of  jmI 
I  told  him  that  whonever  I  had  a  complaint  against  Mm,  aa  mum  m 
wo  camo  into  harbour  I  would  send  him  to  gaol ;  but  that  if  fe 
would  choose  to  alter  his  conduct,  I  would  start  a&esh  with  ^^  aaj 
forget  every  thing  that  had  happened.  He  said  that  bo  wm 
much  obliged  to  mo ;  and  he  came  to  mo  the  next  day,  ^f\4 
me  if  I  would  stop  his  allowance  of  grog,  and  let  him  be  paid  for  iL 
I  did  so,  and  never  had  another  oompkint  against  the  man  whik  1 
was  in  the  ship/' 


J 


How  purely  physical  m  this  agency,  is  strikingly  shown  by 
experiments  of  Dr  Husa,  of  Stockholm,  upon  dogs ;  for  when 
animak,  having  been  dosed  with  brandy  during  aerenU 
were  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  (which  ho  was  atadjw 
for  the  benefit  of  Humanity),  deetgnated  by  Dr.  H,  AicohaUmam 
chronkm,  although  scarcely  able  to  stand,  they  wera  ahi^ 
aroused  from  their  apathetic  condition  by  the  sight  of  oUmst  dfif% 
endeavouring  even  in  their  weakened  state,  to  attack 
them  ;  and  thl«  irritabihty  showed  itsc^lf  to  the  very  last 
iU^  There  is,  in  fact,  no  abnipt  transition  betwoeo  the  •* 

«i"  state ;  but  a  gradual  wankwiing  of  VofitiiMMl 
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cooixol,  a  gradually  increasing  confusion  of  the  thoughts,  and  a 
gradual  augnientation  of  tha  turbulence  of  the  pi^ssions,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  alcohol ked  blood  takes  more  and  more  hold  of  the 
Bmin»  'When  the  government  of  the  Will  is  completely  over- 
thrown, and  the  excited  passions  rage  unccmtrolled,  the  drunkard 
may  be  most  truly  said  to  be  a  madman,  and  is,  like  him,  at  iJis 
tinu  completely  irresponsible  for  big  actions ;  since,  even  if  somo 
gbmmering  coneciousness  of  their  crtminality  should  still  remain, 
he  has  lost  all  power  either  of  restraining  his  vehement  impulses, 
or  of  withdrawing  himself  from  their  iDiuence,  His  reapousibi- 
lity  arises  from  his  having  knowingly  and  voluntarily  given  up  tho 
reins  of  Reason  and  Conscience,  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
domination  of  his  evil  passions ;  ho  that  his  better  nature  loses  ite 
due  supremacy,  and  he  becomes  the  mere  instrument  of  his  insane 
impulses.  It  bos  been  argued  with  considerable  plausibility, 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  any  crime  he  may  com- 
mit in  a  state  of  Intoxication,  since  he  is  then  in  a  state  of 
"temporaiy  insanity;"  but  that  he  should  be  punished  as 
severely  for  having  brought  himself  into  that  state.  This  would 
doubtless  bo  the  most  logical  mode  of  dealing  with  the  criminal ; 
but  aa  it  w^ould  require  that  finery  drunkard  should  be  held  guilty 
of  a  crimo  equal  in  gravity  to  murder,  such  puniebment  could 
obviously  not  be  enforced.  The  timo  may  perhaps  come,  when  the 
man  who  volmitarily  resigns  that  self-directing  power  which  is  tho 
noblest  gift  of  bis  Creator,  and  gives  himself  over  to  the  domination 
of  rage,  lust,  jealousy,  or  any  other  bad  passion  which  may  be  ex- 
cited by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  his  brain,  may  be  regarded  as  not 
less  criminal  than  an  engine-driver  who  should  raise  the  fire  of  his 
locomotive  to  an  extra  beat,  and  bring  up  its  steam  to  its  highest 
pressure,  and  then  abandon  it,  after  st^arting  it  on  a  career  of 
destruction. 

540.  The  closeness  of  the  affinity  between  the  states  of  Insanity 
and  alooholio  Intoxication  is    further    made    apparent  by  tho 
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extreme  readlneaa  with  which  the  balance  of  reftaon  Is 
by  a  small  quantity  of  liquor,  in  those  unfurtunata  indiTidttdiii 
whom  there  exiBta  a  predisposition  to  m^ital  denuigeaMaL.  Tb 
power  of  Volitional  control  being  already  feeble^  it  is  «m1j  •ff^ 
thrown;  and  the  propensities  or  paissioua  which  are  alvin 
undnly  excitable,  are  readily  aroused  into  morbid  inctiTi^  bf  lb 
proTOcatioo ;  so  that  a  very  few  glasses  of  wine,  or  a  small  4|iiaBliiJ 
of  spirits,  are  sufficient  to  induce  what  may  be  regarded  eitliar  m 
fit  of  Drunkenness  or  a  paroxysm  of  Insanity » — ^the  two  Inflmwa 
concurring  to  produce  the  mental  disturbance,  wrkicb  xieillicr  4 
them  would  have  alone  sufficed  to  bring  about  Not  \mlra}iMBiii 
the  state  thus  induced  is  one  of  temporary  Manomama  (§  5^0  «);  tfe 
mind  bci-oming  possessed  by  a  particular  emotional  stata,  w^ 
governs  the  conduct,  and  leads  to  the  perpetration  of  atrocM 
crimes.  Thus  at  least  two  instances  of  this  kind  haTe  ^kwiiw* 
within  the  recollection  of  the  Writer,  in  which  the  Captain  rf» 
ship,  baring  been  thus  seized  with  the  belief  that  his  crmw  mm 
in  a  state  of  mutiny,  has  killed  one  of  them  after  aiioilMr«  ii 
(as  he  believed)  rightfnl  Self-defence. — Such  a  prediapositjoii  aar 
arise  from  previous  injury  or  disease  affecting  the  BnuQ  (#— mJ 
euu-stroke  being  often  alleged  as  the  cause  of  it),  or  it  msrli 
inherited ;  and  it  exists  in  peculiar  force  in  those  who  havi  m 
hercHlitary  tendency  to  inaanitj  derived  from  flninlr  miMna  qb  1^ 
part  of  the  parents  (§  21)U  a).  Cases  are  continually  ooeumi^  m 
which  drunken  outragoa  are  committed  by  indjTidixala  thiM  ca^ 
cuinstancedf  In  whose  excuse  it  is  alleged  that  a  Teij  afiSttU  qo^ 
ttty  of  liquor  is  sufficient  to  inBamc  their  paanoos  and  dtitiiy 
thetr  self-controL  But  tliis  does  not  constitute  any  real  mptAsm, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  frtt  outbreak ;  since  their  coom^gntam 
of  their  peculiar  liability  ought  to  lead  them  OKjat  HgUlv  |» 
oMatn  from  that  indulgence  which  they  know  to  dea^tjj 
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tiTifortutiately  but   too  appe^ent       Cases  like  that  of  Hartley 


Coleridge,  in  which  it  seems  only  to  excite  the  higlmr  part  of  the 
Intellectual  and  Moral  nature  to  an  irregular  activity,  are  ex- 
tremely  rare.  Far  more  generally,  -while  woakeniog  the  Will  and 
eicitiug  the  lower  propensities,  it  blunts  theMoral  sense  also ; 
and  the  in^etchetl  victim  becomes  so  complctly  the  slave  of  his 
tyrannical  appetite  for  drink,  that  he  is  ready  to  gratify  it  at  any 
sacrifice.  This  Moral  degradation  is  perhaps  even  more  marked  in 
Women  than  in  Men;  for  the  drunkenness  of  the  former  (especially 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  society)  being  usually  ^ccnfi^at  least  in  the 
first  instance, — whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  generally  open,  it  can  only 
be  practised  by  deceit  and  fraud;  and  when  the  habit  hoii  obtained 
such  a  dominance  that  the  cnst^omary  restraints  are  tlnxDwn  aside, 
there  is  a  more  complete  abandonment  of  self-respect  In  either 
sex,  it  is  the  pht/skfd  a-aving  produced  by  ih^  continued  action  of 
the  stimulant  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  Nervous  system  (^  155), 
which  renders  the  condition  of  the  habitual  drunkard  one  with 
which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  deal  by  purely  mQral  me^ma. 
Vain  is  it  to  recaE  the  motives  for  a  better  course  of  couduct,  to 
one  who  is  ahroady  familiar  with  them  all,  but  is  destitute  of  the 
Will  to  act  upon  them ;  the  seclusion  of  such  persons  from  the 
reach  of  alcoholic  liquorsj  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  free 
the  blood  from  ita  contamination,  to  restore  the  healthful  nutri- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  to  enable  the  recovered  mental  vigour 
to  bo  wisely  directed^  seems  to  afford  the  only  prospect  of  reforom- 
lion  \  and  this  cannot  be  expected  to  he  permanent,  unless  the 
patient  determinately  adopts  and  steadily  acta  on  the  resolution 
to  ahiam  entirtlj/  from  that,  which,  if  again  indulged  in,  will  be 
poison  alike  t^  his  body  and  to  his  mind,  and  will  transmit  ita 
pernicious  influence  to  his  offspring, 

548,  The  ordinary  Ddlnum  of  disease  corresponds  in  all  its 
essential  characters  with  that  which  is  induced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  intoxicating  agents  into  the  blood.     "In  its  highest 
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degree/'  8&ya  Br  Todd,*  *^  It  is  a  complete  dlsturlmaice  <if  lit 
Intellectual  actions ;  the  though ta  are  not  itiaetlTe,  best  nilwr 
far  more  active  thau  in  health  -,  they  are  uncontrolled,  and  wandsr 
from  one  subject  to  another  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  or^  tJikw 
up  one  single  subject,  thej  twist  and  turn  it  in  eTei^  wmr  f«i 
'shape,  with  endless  and  innumerable  repetitions..  The  ♦lii**^^ 
faculty  seems  to  have  escaped  from  all  conttxtl  and  restraial;,  aal 
thought  after  thought  la  eogendered  without  anj  pow«r  it  Ife 
patient  to  direct  and  regulate  them.  Sometimes  fhef  nnccmJ 
cacii  other  with  such  velocity,  that  all  power  of  peroeptioii  ii 
destroyed,  and  the  mind,  wholly  engrossed  with  tliis  mpjil  ^ 
velopment  of  thoughts,  is  unable  to  perceive  impreBoiaiia  a^b 
upon  the  senses ;  the  patient  goes-on  unceasingly  mrmg,  ^^^futfj 
anconscious  of  what  is  taking-place  around  him;  or  it  may  be^  ite 
his  senses  have  become  more  acute,  and  that  every  Wufd  ftms 
bystander,  or  eveiy  object  presented  to  his  risioii,  will  beeoiDe  Ite 
nucleus  of  a  new  tndn  of  thought ;  and,  moreover,  sucli  nmx  bt 
the  exaltation  of  his  sensual  perception,  that  subjectiv^e  i 
will  arise  in  connection  with  each  sense,  and  tha  p^ticDi 
he  hears  voices  or  other  sounds,  whilst  ocular  speotim  la 
forms  and  shapes  appear  before  his  eyes  and  excite  furtlia*  ti^ 
sodics  of  thought** 

The  following  circumstanoe,  memtknied  to  the  Wntsr  whUil  ^ 
was  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  remarkably  illustrate  tho  inflpjMMn^  ^ 
snggesUons  derived  from  external  aourcos,  in  determiziii]^  th#  eaiBl 
of  thought. — ^Thiiing  an  epidemic  of  Fever  which  had  oocoxr^  mbp 
time  previously,  and  in  whidi  an  active  delirium  had  beflo  «  , 
Fymptom,  it  wmt  obeerved  that  many  of  the  patients  of  xmrn  ; 
Physician  were  poiaewod  by  a  strong  tendency  to  throw 
cut  of  the  window,  whilst  no  such  tendency  presented  ilMlf  la 
unusual  frequency  in  ^^  practioe  of  others.  G^ie  Author^a  ] 
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Dr.  C,  himself  a  distinguislied  Professor  in  the  University,  explained 
this  tendency  by  what  had  occurred  within  his  own  knowledge ;  he 
haying  been  himself  attacked  by  the  feyer,  and  haying  been  under 
the  care  of  this  physiciBn,  his  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  A.  Another 
of  Dr.  A's  patients,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  B,  seems  to  haye  been 
thie  first  to  make  the  attempt  in  question ;  and,  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  due  precautions,  Dr.  A.  then  yisited  Dr.  0., 
in  wJiose  hearing  he  gaye  directions  to  haye  the  windows  properly 
secured,  as  Mr.  B.  had  attempted  to  throw  himself  out.  Now  Dr.  C. 
distinctly  remembers,  that  although  he  had  not  preyiously  ex- 
perienced any  such  desire,  it  came  upon  him  with  great  urgency 
as  soon  as  eyer  the  idea  was  thus  suggested  to  him ;  his  mind  being 
just  in  that  state  of  incipient  delirium,  which  is  marked  by  the 
temporary  dominance  of  some  one  idea,  and  by  the  want  of  yohtional 
power  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it.  And  he  deemed  it  probable 
that,  as  Dr.  A.  went  on  to  Mr.  D.,  Dr.  E.,  &c.,  and  gaye  similar 
directions,  a  like  desire  would  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  might  happen  to  be  in  the  same  impressible  condition. 

549.  It  must  be  remarked  that  there  is  usually  a  greater  dis- 
order of  the  perceptive  faculty  in  Delirium,  than  in  ordinary 
dreaming ;  for  in  the  former  condition,  the  erroneous  images  are 
more  vividly  conceived-of  as  having  an  existence  external  to  tlie 
mind,  than  they  are  in  the  latter ;  the  illusory  visual  and  audi- 
tory perceptions,  which  are  often  excited  by  real  sense-impressions 
(§  186),  having  all  the  force  of  reality,  and  being  the  original 
source  of  ideas,  instead  of  (as  seems  to  be  rather  the  case  in 
dreaming)  their  products. — For  whilst,  in  true  Dreaming,  all 
the  images  which  we  believe  ourselves  to  see,  or  the  sounds 
that  we  fancy  ourselves  to  hear,  seem  to  result  from  changes  in 
the  Sensorium  excited  by  Cerebral  influence,  there  is  evidently 
iu  Delirium  a  disordered  action  of  the  Sensorium  itself,  of  which 
spectral  illusions  and  other  Mse  perceptions  are  the  manifestation. 
This  peculiarity  probably  depends  upon  a  primary  affection  of  the 
Sensorial  centres  by  the  morbid  poison.  The  two  affections  seem 
combined  in  Delirium  tremens.     This  state,  which  constitutes  a 
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connecting  link  between  Intoxication  and  Insanity,  seems  ntlier 
to  arise  from  perverted  and  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  Brain,  thin 
from  poisoning  of  the  blood ;  for  it  may  be  produced  by  other 
agencies  which  depress  the  Nervous  power,  such  as  great  Ion  d 
blood,  the  shock  of  severe  injuries,  or  extreme  cold.  It  is  chanu> 
terized  by  a  low  restless  activity  of  the  Cerebrum,  znanifestii^ 
itself  in  muttering  delirium,  with  occasional  paroxysms  of  greater 
violence ;  and  the  nature  of  this  dehrium  almost  always  shows  the 
mind  of  the  subject  of  it  to  be  possessed  with  the  apprehension  of 
some  direful  calamity.  He  imagines  his  bed  to  be  covered  with 
loathsome  reptiles;  he  sees  the  walls  of  his  apartment  covend 
with  foul  or  terrific  spectres;  and  he  supposes  the  friends  or 
attendants  who  stand  around,  to  be  fiends  come  to  drag  him  don 
into  a  fiery  abyss  beneath.  Here  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  frly 
perceptions  (§§  186,187),  a  misinterpretation  of  actual  Sezise4m- 
pressions,  imder  the  influence  of  a  dominant  Emotional  state. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OP   INSANITY. 

550.  From  the  condition  of  temporary  derangement  of  the 
functional  action  of  the  Brain,  which  results  from  the  presence  of 
poisons  in  the  Blood,  we  pass  to  that  in  which  the  derangement 
is  persistent.  Between  the  state  of  the  well-balanced  Mind,  in 
which  the  habit  of  Self-control  has  been  thoroughly  established, 
so  that  its  whole  activity  is  directed  by  the  Moral  Will  of  the 
Ego, — and  that  of  the  raving  madman,  whose  reasoning  power 
is  utterly  gone,  who  is  the  sport  of  uncontrollable  passion,  and 
is  lost  to  every  feeling  of  affection,  of  right,  and  even  of 
decency, — vast  as  the  interval  may  seem,  there  is  an  insensible 
gradation.  For,  as  has  been  heretofore  more  than  once  remarked, 
there  are  many  individuals  abroad  in  the  world,  who  are  so 
much  more  governed  by  Impulse  than  by  Reason,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  accoimted  as  altogether  sane ;  whilst  there  are  many 
others,  who  knowingly  surrender  the  control  which  they  originally 
possessed  over  their  course  of  thought  and  action,  to  the  domina- 
tion of  a  fixed  idea,  which  gradually  acquires  a  complete  mastery 
over  them  (§561).  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Treatise, 
however,  either  to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  Insanity,  or  to 
attempt  to  draw  the  line  which  separates  it  from  Sanity, — which 
is  no  more  possible  scientifically  (though  usually  not  diflBcult  in 
])ractice)j  than  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  bodily  health  and 
disease.  All  that  it  is  here  desired  to  do,  is  to  show,  on  the 
cue  hand,  the  relation  between  the  phenomena  of  Insanity  and 
those  of  healthful  activity  of  the  Mind;  and,  on  the  other,  between 
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its  disordered  Psychical  manifestations  and  morbid  c<Midit 
the  Braia  or  the  Blood. 

551.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  onhesitatinglj  affirmed  tbt 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Psychical  phenomeoa  of  Insanltj  w]ikl 
distinguiishes  this  condition  from  states  that  may  be  tcmponnlf 
induced  in  minds  otherwise  hcnlthy ;  for  they  are  all  tHH^^ 
either  to  excuA  or  to  dejicifncxf  of  nonmxl  niCKles  of  mab! 
action.  That  which  is  common  to  every  form  i4  Insouiity^  vkael 
is  frequently  its  Brat  manifestation,  and  which,  in  ea  ftr  H  it 
exists,  renders  the  Limatic  irresponsible  for  his  aetlotM,  is  dSglM^ 
of  volitional  co7itrol  over  the  current  of  thought  and 
and  consequently  a  want  of  self-direction  and  self-r 
power  over  the  conduct.  With  this,  there  maj  he  a 
disturbance  either  of  intdkctual  or  of  emotional  activitj,  or  d 
both  combined^  constituting  Mania;  €X  there  may  be  a  mH^ 
or  limit fd  disorder,  arising  fi-om  excess  or  deficiency  of  ^^^ 
particular  tendency,  constituting  Mmtomania,  Not  ttnfrequegtfr 
an  attack  which  begins  with  violent  Mania,  wiH  subside  iofeo  i 
chronic  and  comparatively  harmless  Monomania ;  bnt,  00  tk 
other  hand,  ^lononianiacal  piitients  are  often  subject  to  pamm^ 
of  Mania ;  and,  even  when  there  is  no  such  general  disttirliaaia. 
the  smallest  touch  on  the  "  sore  place  "  (§  559  a)  may  jiKlfcTf^  a 
dangerous  outbreak  of  passion,  which  the  subject  of  it  |m0  m 
power  to  control. 

552.  It  IB  unquestionable  that  in  a  large  proporiion  of  «■» 
of  settled  Insanity,  there  is  an  impairment  of  the  due  wmJrii^m 
of  the  Cerebrum ;  and  this,  which  is  often  an  hereditary  d^itck 
may  arise  de  notH),  like  abnormal  changes  in  the  nutrttion  of 
other  i^arts,  from  deficiency  or  perversion  in  ibe  ftraMlrn 
power  of  the  Kervous  tissue,  or  firom  an  imperfect  supply  er  m 
altered  charactar  of  the  Blood.  Of  the  influence  of  di^y^flitf  ^ 
perverted  fonuattve  power  in  the  Tisane,  we  haTO  exaiii]te  k 
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tirom  excessive  "  wear "  of  tbe  organ  by  forced  activity.  Of  the 
effects  of  deteriomtioii  in  the  character  of  the  Blood,  we  have 
illustrutioDS  in  the  insanity  that  is  often  linked^on  with  con- 
BtitutiotMl  diseases  of  which  snch  deterioration  is  a  marked 
feature,  as  well  aa  in  that  which  is  bo  fi*e<iuent  a  consequence  of 
habitual  alcoholic  excess.  These  conditions  may  exist  in  com- 
bination ;  and  it  is  probably  by  such  a  combination  that  maoy 
of  the  so-called  "  moral  causes  "  of  insanity  operate.  For  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Emotional  excitement,  from  its  immediate 
rclatiun  to  Nerve-force  (§  2G5),  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  fonna^ 
tive  capacity  of  the  Cerebrum ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  it  has  bo  great  an  influence  over  the  Organic  functions,  that 
it  can  produce  very  decided  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the 
Blood  (Chap.  XIX.).  But  without  iiny  serious  perversion  of  the 
nutriiioit  of  the  Cerebrum,  its  action  may  be  disturbed,  either 
by  the  presence  of  some  poisonous  agent  in  the  Blood,  or  by 
functional  disturbance  in  other  parts  of  the  Nervous  system. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Delirium  of  intoxication,  or  of  fever,  is, 
whilst  it  lasts,  a  true  Insanity ;  and  it  ceases  because  the  poison 
is  eliminated  firom  the  circulation.  But  there  are  many  diseases 
in  which  there  is  a  continual  production  of  a  poison  within  the 
dysteoii  whereby  the  normal  train  of  mental  action  is  deranged  so 
long  aa  the  blood  is  tainted  by  it :  the  indication  of  treatment  is 
here  obviously  to  check  this  production,  and  to  depurate  the 
blood ;  and  when  this  has  been  effectually  accompUshed,  the 
healthy  action  of  the  brain  is  immediately  restored,  which  would 
not  liave  been  the  case  if  its  nutrition  had  been  seriously  impaired. 
Most  persons  have  experienced  the  extreme  emotional  depression 
and  incapacity  for  intellectual  exertion,  which  are  consequent 
npon  certain  derangements  of  the  digestive  function,  and  especiaUy 
upon  disordered  action  of  the  Uver, — ^a  cloud  passing  away  (aa 
it  were)  from  the  mental  vision,  a  weight  being  lifted  off  "  the 
lirits,"  by  a  dose  of  blue-piil;  and  it  is  un questionable  that 
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riuiny  forms  of  Insanity,  in  wliiuh  citreme  dejection  is  a  pn^ 
miiieot  svyiptom,  but  wbich  may  also  include  intelleelBl 
deliisiotis,  are  solely  dependent  upon  i\m  cause.  So,  a  ftinrtiwr* 
disturbance  of  the  Cerebrum  is  often  induced  by  the  invgnk 
action  of  other  parts  of  the  Nervous  system,  especiallj  t^ 
connected  with  the  reproductive  apparatus.  Of  tliis  wb  bin 
examples  in  certain  peculiar  forms  of  disordered  mexilal 
which  are  connected  with  *'hpterical"  states  of  the 
system, — in  particular,  mutability  and  irritabilitj  of  ^^tnpgr,  md 
disposition  to  cunning  deceit;  and  it  ia  a  stngitlar  t^ck^  wA 
known  to  Medical  Jurists,  that  girls  about  the  tkgo  of  pijbmtj^ 
tind  suifering  under  functional  irregidaritieSy  are  sometiiiiQa  **  ii^ 
Mwed"  by  a  propensity  to  set  fire  to  their  dweUit^^  r 
frequently  happens  that  agencies  of  both  dussBB  joitillj  f^mlriHrtP 
to  the  result :  some  long-continued  defect  of  nntiitioii  (y«ij  olba 
arising  fixnn  hereditary  constitution)  nerving  as  Uio  ^  pc«^ 
posing  cause  ;  '^ — whilst  violetit  mental  emotion,  or  depmfsua 
of  the  blood  by  noxious  matter  of  some  kind,  acta  aa  ife 
"  exciting  cause," — ^the  two  together  producing  that  efiecl^  w^i 
neither  would  singly  have  brou^ht-about. 

553.  The  state  of  Mania  is  usually  charaoteriaed  hj  tk 
combination  of  complete  derangement  of  the  Intettaotttd 
with  passionate  excitement  upon  cvety  point  whidi  in  tli# 
degree  affects  the  Feelings*  There  is,  however,  a 
amount  of  variety  in  the  symptoms  of  Mama,  depeadbi^ 
diderencos  in  the  relative  degree  of  i$UilUctual  and  d 
disturbance.  For  there  may  be  such  a  deraogomciit  of  dir 
former,  as  givea-nse  to  complete  incoherence  in  the  mMcomtkm  d 
ideaB»  so  tliat  the  reaeonii^  power  la  altogothar  soapeoded ;  aal 
jct  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  an  entire  abaoood  of  npotjiml 
90  t^t  th  '  noQ  of  the  mind  is  el^»^y  fXM^  Iv 
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the  tmioB  of  thought  beiDg  coherent,  and  the  reasoEing  pro^ 
cesses  correctly  performed ;  but  there  may  be  such  a  state  of 
general  emotional  excitability,  that  nothing  is  fdt  aa  it  should 
be,  and  the  most  violent  paaaioti  may  be  aroused  and  sustained 
by  the  most  trivial  incidents,  or  by  the  wrong  ideas  which  are 
formed  by  the  mind  as  a  consequence  of  their  misinterpretation 
(§  264),  Between  these  two  opposite  states^  and  that  in  which 
the  diatiirbance  affects  at  the  same  time  the  intellectual  and  the 
emotional  part  of  the  mental  nature,  there  is  a  complete  sue- 
oession  of  transitional  links;  but,  underlying  all  phases  of  this 
condition  (these  often  passing  into  each  other  in  the  same 
individual),  there  is  one  constant  element,  namely,  the  deficieeoy 
of  Vohtional  control  over  the  succession  of  thought  and  feeling* 
This  deficiency  appears  to  be  a  primary  element  in  those  forms 
which  essentially  consist  in  Intellectual  disturbaoce ;  whilst  in 
those  of  which  Emotional  excitement  is  the  prominent  feature, 
it  results  apparently  from  the  overpowering  mastery  that  is 
exercised  over  the  Will,  by  the  states  of  uncontrollable  passion 
which  succeed  each  other  with  little  or  no  interval.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  from  the  phenonieiia  of  Intoxication  (§|  537, 
5i4),  that  the  very  same  agency  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
undue  emotional  excitability,  also  tends  to  produce  an  absolute 
diminution  in  the  power  of  volitional  control. 

554.  It  is  chiefly  (but  not  solely)  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
Cerebral  power  Kqs  been  weakened  by  a  sticcession  of  attacks  of 
Mania,  Epilepsy,  or  some  other  disorder  which  consists  in  a 
perverted  action  of  the  whole  organ,  that  we  find  the  intcllecirml 
ers  specially  and  permanently  disordered ;  the  succession 
of  thought  becoming  incoherent,  and  the  perception  of  those 
relations  of  ideas  on  which  all  reasoning  processes  depend,  being 
more  or  less  completely  obscured.  The  failure  usually  shows 
itself  firBi  in  the  power  of  volitional  direction,  and  especially  in 
Ibe  ikculty  of  recollection.      In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  uuiible 
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to  bring  the  restdta  of  past  experieDoe  to  bear  00  ita 
operations,  do  these  lose  their  connectedness  and 
and  at  last  aU  the  ordmary  h'oks  of  association  appear  to  br 
scveredj  and  the  snccession  of  ideas  seems  altogether  diaocMiliectil 
as  in  the  most  incoherent  kinds  of  Dreamiiig.  All  this  maj  tilt 
place  with  or  without  emotional  excitement ;  not  unfrequcatl? 
^lie  latter  occurs  in  paroxysms,  which  interrupt  the  ollienrkr 
ti-anquil  life  of  the  subjects  of  this  form  of  Insanity  ;  and  H  » 
not  at  all  incorapatible  with  this  condition,  that  there  dtoidl 
be  a  special  excitabilility  upon  some  one  point,  which,  01 
the  anuihiktion  of  the  Volitional  controlling  power, 
temporary  predominance  whenever  it  is  called  into  plav*  U  li 
the  general  characteristic,  however,  of  this  type  of  Tnaanilv,  lliBt 
there  are  no  $€Uhd  delusions ;  the  mind  not  being  clispoQcd  Is 
dwell  long  npon  any  one  topic,  but  wandering-off  in  a  famWif 
manner,  so  as  speedily  to  lose  all  trace  of  the  etartlnit-PoU 
Such  patients  are  unable  tx)  recollect  what  passed  thraugti  Ibcr 
thoughts  hut  a  few  minutes  previously  ;  if  any  object  of  donie 
hQ  placed  before  them,  which  it  requlrefl  a  conislstent  rp^Mi^^l^r 
process  to  attain,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  carry  this  tbroQ^ ; 
and  the  direction  of  their  desires  is  perpetually  Tajyia^  aad 
may  be  readily  altered  by  external  suggestion.  Coaee  of  InteW 
lectnal  insanity,  depending  (as  this  form  of  the  disease  fisDaBr 
docij)  upon  stnictural  disorder  of  the  Cerebmm,  are  leea  amenaUf 
to  treatment  than  arc  those  of  the  other  forma  preaontlj  to  h» 
described ;  and  their  tendency  is  usually  towards  cx>mplet«  IWtmty, 
^55.  There  may,  however,  be  no  primary  diaoixlar  of  ^m 
Intellectual  faculties;  and  the  Insanity  may  eneotially  ooQfl&n 
in  a  tendency  to  disordered  emathnal  excitement ;  whlA  «&ct» 
the  couise  of  thought^  and  consequently  of  action^  withotti  4K 
turbing  the  reasoning  procesaee  in  any  other  way  Uum  bjr  mfi^ 
wrong  materials  to  them  (§  2G4).  Now  the  Emotload 
1  may  be  either  gentral  or  f[>ecial :  tlml  1%  tlun  i 
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be  a  derangemeiit  of  feeling  tipon  almost  every  subject,  matters 
previously  indiflferent  becoming  invested  with  strong  pleasurable 
or  piinful  interest,  things  which  wore  previously  repulsive  being 
greedily  sought,  and  those  which  were  previously  the  most 
attractive  being  in  like  manner  repelled  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  a  peculiar  intensification  of  some  one  class  of 
feelings  or  impulses,  which  thiia  acquire  a  settled  domination 
over  the  whole  chanicter,  and  cause  every  idea  with  which  they 
connect  themaclvcs  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  under  an  erroneous 
aspect. — The  first  of  theao  forms,  now  generally  termed  Moral 
Ituanitf/y  inai/  and  frequently  doe^  exist  without  any  disorder  of 
the  intellectual  powera,  or  any  delusion  whatever ;  it  being  (as 
we  shall  presently  see)  a  result  of  the  generality  of  the  affection 
of  the  emotional  tendencies,  that  no  one  of  them  loamtainB  any 
constant  hold  upon  the  mind,  one  excitement  being  (aa  it  were) 
driven*out  by  another.  Such  patients  are  amoDg  those  whose 
treatn\ent  requires  ,tbe  nicest  care,  but  who  may  be  moat  benefited 
by  judicious  influences.  Nothing  else  is  requisite,  than  that  they 
should  exercise  an  adequate  amount  of  aelf-control ;  but  the  best- 
directed  moral  treatment  cannot  euforce  this,  if  the  patient  do 
not  himself  (or  herself)  co-operate.  Much  may  be  eflected. 
however,  as  in  the  education  of  children,  by  presenting  adequate 
fnoiives  to  Bclf-control ;  and  the  more  frequently  this  is  exerted, 
the  more  easy  does  the  exertion  become. — This  form  of  Insanity 
is  particularly  common  among  females  of  naturally  **  quick 
temper/'  who,  by  not  placing  an  habitual  restraint  upon  tiiem 
selves,  gradually  cease  to  retain  any  command  over  it.  The 
Writer  well  remembers  that  when  going  with  Dr.  Conolly  through 
one  of  the  wards  on  the  female  side  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Hanwell,  Dr.  C.  remarked  to  him, — **  It  is  my  belief  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  women  here  have  oome  to  require  restraint,  through 
the  habitual  indulgence  of  an  originally  bad  temper." 

556.  The  more  limited  and  settled  disorder  of  any  one  portion 
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of  the  Einotioniil  Daturfij  however,  givea  an  eotirelj  diffaoit 
aspect  to  the  character,  and  produces  an  altogether  ^Iwwimfi^ 
effect  upon  the  conduct.  It  is  the  essontial  feature  of  this  state. 
that  some  one  particular  tendency  acquires  a  donaiuance  oTer  th> 
rest ;  and  this  may  happen,  it  would  seem,  either  frona  an 
ordinary  exaggeration  of  the  tendency,  whereby  it  come«  to  < 
master  eren  a  strongly-exercised  volitional  control ;  or,  on  tiie  < 
hand,  from  a  primary  weakening  of  the  volitional  cozitzti],  whieb 
leaves  the  predominant  bias  of  the  individual  &ee  to  exereifta  HaE 
Again,  the  exa^^gerated  tendency  may  operate  (like  an  onliaMf 
emotion),  either  in  directly  prompting  to  some  kind  of  idte 
which  is  the  expresaion  of  it,  or  in  modifying  the  coiirw  il 
thought,  by  habitually  presesiiiiig  erroneous  notions  Dpoii  tte 
subjects  to  winch  the  disordered  feeling  relates,  as  tj^  iMiit  ^ 
intellectual  operations. 

r>57.  The  fii^t  of  these  forms  of  Monomsma  is  tbst  whidi  il 
known  as  impuUxm  insanity ;  and  the  recognition  of  its 
is  of  peculiar  importance  in  a  juridicid  point  of  view.     For  "> 
tlie  Law  of  England  only  recognizes  as  irrttponmlbU^  on  tJie  j 
of  Insanity,  those  who  are  incapable  of  distinguishiiig  righj  fts 
wroaig,   or  of  recognising  tlie  consequence  of  their  ii0t%   it 
unquMtionahle  that  many  criminal  actions  are  committed 
the  irresistible  dominance  of  some  insane  impulse,  the  indiTid 
being  at  the  time  perfectly    aware  of  the   evil  nature  di 
actions,  and  of  his  amenableness  to  punishment  for  them. 


The  following  very  characteristic  example  of  the  Homicsdsl  \ 
of  impnlsiye  insanity,  was  given  in  the  Beport  of  the 
(Edinburgh)  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  year  IS 50, — ^The  i 
of  a  female,  who  was  not  alTected  with  any  disorder  of  her  LsteHi^ 
tual  powers,  and  who  laboured  under  no  delusions  or  haQnY^ftatMS, 
but  who  was  tormentad  by  **  a  simple  abstract  desire  txi  fcfli  m 
rather,  to  it  took  a  specific  form*  to  strangle.  She  mads 
attsGniit*  *A  "^^fM  her  purpose,  attacking  all  and  suodix^ 
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own  mecee  and  oilier  relatives ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
indiflFerence  to  her  whrni  she  strangledp  so  that  pho  succeeded  in 
killing  mmt  one*  She  recoTered,  under  strict  discipline,  so  much  eelf- 
control  aa  to  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  washing-house  and 
laundry ;  but  she  still  continued  to  assert  that  she  *  must  do  it/  that 
she  was  *  certain  she  would  do  it  some  day,* — that  she  could  Eot  help 
it,  that  '  surely  no  one  had  erer  suHered  as  eke  had  done/ — was  not 
hers  *  an  awM  case  j  *  and,  approaching  any  one,  she  would  gently 
bring  her  hand  near  their  thro  at »  and  say  mildly  and  persuasively,  *  I 
would  juflt  like  to  do  it/  She  firequeiitly  expressed  a  wish  that  all 
the  men  and  women  in  the  world  had  only  one  neck,  that  she  might 
strangle  it.  Tet  this  female  had  kind  and  amiable  dispositions,  was 
beloTed  by  her  fellow-patients,  so  much  so  that  one  of  them  insisted 
on  sleeping  with  her,  although  she  herself  declared  that  she  was 
afraid  she  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  get  up 
during  the  night  and  strangle  her.  She  had  been  a  very  pious 
woman,  exemplary  in  her  conduct,  very  fond  of  attending  prayer- 
meetings^  and  of  visiting  the  sick,  praying  with  them  and  reading  the 
Scriptures,  or  repeating  to  them  ^e  sermons  she  had  heard.  It  was 
the  second  attack  of  Insanity.  During  the  former  she  had  attempted 
suicide.  The  disease  was  hereditary,  and  it  may  be  believed  that  she 
was  strongly  predisposed  to  morbid  impulaee  of  this  character,  when 
it  was  stated  that  her  sister  and  mother  both  committed  suicide. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  her  morbid  desires.  She 
was  brought  to  the  Institution  under  very  severe  restraint,  and  the 
parties  who  brought  her  were  under  great  alarm  upon  the  restraint 
being  removed.  After  its  removal,  she  made  repeated  and  very 
determined  attacks  upon  the  other  patients,  the  attendants,  and  tho 
officers  of  the  Asylum »  and  was  only  brought  to  exercise  sufficient 
self-control  by  a  system  of  rigid  discipline.  This  female  was  perfectly 
aware  that  her  impulses  were  wrong,  and  that  if  she  bad  committed 
any  crime  of  violence  under  their  influence,  she  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  punishment.  She  deplored,  in  piteous  terms,  the  horrible 
propensity  under  wHch  she  laboured/*^ — In  the  Eeport  of  the  same 
institution  for  1863,  it  is  mentioned  that  this  female  had  been  re- 
admitted, after  nearly  succeeding  in  strangling  hor  sister's  child 
uader  the  prompting  of  her  homicidal  impulse.  ^*  She  displays  no 
delusion  or  perversion  of  ideas,  but  is  urged- on  by  an  abstract  and 
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uncontrollable  impulse  to  do  wlmt  sbe  knows  to  be  wrotif?.  aad  ii*|^ 

deplores/* 

Such  impulses  may  driTe  tlic  subjects  of  them  to  kill,  to 
a  mpe,  to  st^al,  to  burn,  and  so  on,  without  anj 
feeling  iowarda  the  persons  injured;  and  manj  instaiiees  \tm 
occurred,  in  which  the  ludlviduali  thius  affected  haro  Tolaistir^ 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  cireumstAnces  of  whose  ei£il^ 
iniuence  they  were  conscious,  and  have  even  begged  to  Im  {;«1 
under  restraint. 

558.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  moreover,  and  one  thut  striki^l^ 
coufirms  the  view  of  the  nature  of  Emotional  statev  whkll  ki 
been  previously  advocated  (§  260),  that  the  insane  impulae  a]ipttO 
to  bo  not  tm&equently  the  expression  of  a  dominant  i4^a^  vilk 
which  there  is  no  such  association  of  pleasurable  feeUi^  10  flHdni 
the  action  prompted  by  it  an  object  of  dmrt^  but  whidi  OfieniK 
by  taking  Ml  possession  of  the  mind,  and  by  forcing  tli«  bolf 
(so  to  speak)  into  the  movements  which  express  il.  The  tafr 
Tidual  thus  affected  regards  himself  as  the  victim  of  %  n% 
which  he  cannot  resist,  and  may  be  perfectly  conseioua  (a 
the  impulse  proceeds  &om  a  strong  desire)  tbat  what  he  is  1 
will  be  injurious  to  otheni  or  to  himself.  This  state  bean  • 
€lo6e  resembhuice  to  that  of  the  Btologized  "subject,**  who  ii 
peremptorily  told,  "You  mwA  do  this,*'  and  does  it  aooottBtuIr 
(§  454) ;  and  it  is  one  that  is  particularly  Liable  to  be  tndneed  si 
persons  who  habitually  exercise  but  little  YoHtlonal  eooli^ « 
the  direction  of  their  thoughts,  by  the  influence  of 
from  without,  and  especially  by  occurrencet  which  take  a 
hold  of  their  attention. 

a.  To  this  condition  aro  to  be  referred  msiiy  of  the  \ 
which  are  oonmianly  set  down  to  the  acoount  of  itf^%UxH<m^  n^ 
term  would  be  beet  leetrioted  to  that  state  of  mind,  in  which  ll»«e  ta 
an  iiiUntion  to  Lmitato ;  for  what  Is  called  **  involuBtavy  ^ni^tiai  * 
k  merely  the  exfceaooa  of  the  Iket,  that  the  — -nmnuM  ef  te 
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perfonnance  of  &  certain  act  by  ooe  mdlTidual  giTea-riae  to  a  tendency 
to  ita  performajice  by  the  other  (§  259  h^  f ),  as  in  the  case  of  tbo  act 
of  yawning.  So,  the  commiesion  of  anicide  or  homicide » after  an  occur- 
renco  of  the  same  kind  which  haa  preTioualy  fixed  itself  strongly  upon 
the  attention,  is  an  idrn-motor  action,  prompted  by  a  suggeatinfj  idea, 
ThnSy  it  is  well  known  that  after  the  suicide  of  Lord  Castlerea^h,  a 
large  niimbei  of  persons  destroyed  themselves  in  a  simEar  monner- 
Within  a  week  after  the  '*  Pentoaville  Tragedy/'  in  which  a  man  cut 
tho  throats  of  his  four  childjen,  and  then  hia  own,  there  were  two 
similar  occmnenoes  elsewhere*  After  the  trial  of  Henriette  Cornier 
fbr  cMld-murder^  which  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  public  dk- 
cussion  on  the  question  of  homicidal  insanity,  Esqmrol  was  con- 
Bulted  by  numerous  mothers,  who  were  haunted  by  a  propensity  to 
destroy  their  oflSapring* 

h.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  sudden  domina- 
tion of  a  morbid  impulse,  to  which  no  tendency  seems  to  hayo  been 
preyioualy  experienced,  and  which  appears  to  hare  been  altogether 
doToid  of  any  emotional  character.  Dr.  Oppenheim,  of  Hamburg, 
having  receiyed  for  dissection  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  committed 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat,  but  who  had  done  this  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  death  did  not  take  place  until  after  an  interral  of 
great  suffering,  jokingly  remarked  to  his  attendant, — **  If  you  have 
any  fancy  to  cut  your  throat,  don't  do  it  in  such  a  bungling  way  as 
this;  a  little  more  to  the  left  here,  and  you  will  cut  tho  carotid 
artery.'*  The  individual  to  whom  this  dangerous  advice  was  addressed, 
was  a  sober,  steady  man,  with  a  family  and  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence ;  he  had  never  manifested  the  slightest  tendency  to  snicide,  and 
had  no  motive  to  commit  it.  Yet»  strange  to  say,  the  sight  of  tho 
cozpse,  and  the  observation  made  by  Dr*  0.,  suggested  to  his  mind 
tho  idea  of  self-destruction ;  and  this  took  such  £rm  hold  of  Mm  that 
he  carried  it  into  execution,  fortunately^  however,  without  duly  pro- 
fiting by  the  anatomical  instnictioiia  he  had  received ;  for  he  did  not 
cut  the  carotid,  and  recovered. 

559.  In  most  forms  of  Monomania,  however^  there  ie  more  or 
less  of  disorder  in  the  ideational  process,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  positive  ddudom  or  Itallimnaiiotiif  that  is  to  8ay>  of  fixed 
beliefs  or  dominant  ideas  which  are  palpably  inconsistent   with 
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reality.  These  delusions,  however,  are  not  attiibutable  to  odigail 
perversionfi  of  the  Rensoning  process,  but  arise  out  of  tlie 
Emotional  state.  This  gives  rise,  in  the  first  plaee*  to  u 
prttatian  of  actiutl  facU  or  occurrences^  in  aooordftnoe  Witit  At 
prevalent  state  of  the  feelings  (§  264).  Thua^  a  Itutatk  vfti 
is  possessed  with  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  his  own  importttet 
may  suppose  himself  to  be  a  sovereign  prince  ;  ami  xa^im  ^ 
in^uence  of  this  doouiiant  idea,  looks  upon  the  plaet  of  Ib 
confinement  as  his  palace,  believes  his  keq>ers  to  be  his  ofaseqiBMi 
oncers,  and  his  fcllow-paticnts  to  be  his  obedient  suligecti ;  t^ 
plainest  fare  is  converted  into  a  banquet  of  the  choicest 
and  the  most  homely  dress  into  royal  apparel.  His 
therefore,  closely  corresponds  with  that  of  a  Biologiaed 
whose  mind  may  become  possessed  for  a  time  by  simHftr  Um 
throQgb  the  influence  of  external  suggestion  (§  i51),  and  wkss 
not  undeceived  by  their  discordance  with  objoctiTe  ralilii^ 
Ix^cause  the  force  with  which  the  consciousness  is  impraMd^ 
the  latter,  is  less  than  that  with  which  it  is  acted-on  by  tlie  tmrnm 
Now  and  then,  perhaps,  the  Lunatic^  like  the  Biologiaid  sb^ 
ject,  is  visited  by  a  gleam  of  common-sense,  which 
to  view  certain  objects  in  their  true  light,  so  that  be 
MDsible  of  some  inconsist^icy  between  his  real  and  bis  t 
condition ;  as  when  a  patient  in  a  Scotch  paui^erluimiic  ai^i 
lifter  dilating  upon  the  imaginary  splendours  of  bis  regal 
confessed  tliat  there  was  one  thing  which  he  coald  ooi 
comprehend,  namely,  that  all  his  food  tasted  of  oatoeal  t  In  s 
more  advanced  state  of  the  disorder,  however,  idciia  wfaieb  l^fv 
had  their  origin  in  the  ima^ nation  alone,  and  whicb  H  bM  tf 
first  presented  faintly  and  transiently,  are  habitually  dw«h  ctt 
in  consequence  of  the  interest  with  which  they  asv  lu^crtri , 
and  at  last  become  rmlkia  to  the  oonsdouAieBi  of  tba  %bv 
simply  booftoaft  be  does  not  bring  them  to  the  l«8t  of 
exp«p 
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a.  file  Writer  remembers  to  Imve  heard  the  followiiig  case  from 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  :^He  was  requested  to  see  a  gentlemaii  whose 
frienda  wore  desirous  of  placing  Mm  tinder  restraint,  being  well 
ABsured  of  his  Insanity  from  the  supervention  of  uncontrollable  out^ 
breaks  of  temper  (to  which  he  had  never  previously  given  way), 
though  they  could  find  no  ostensible  grouBd  in  his  conversation  or 
actions,  which  would  legally*  juistify  i^e  use  of  coercive  measures. 
Several  medical  men  had  been  consulted,  who  had  failed  to  obtain  any 
such  justification,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  employed  all  the 
means  which  their  experience  dictated  for  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  his  disorder.  Dr.  Thomson  having  been  introduced  to  him  a» 
a  scientific  man  in  whose  conversation  ho  would  feel  interested,  wa» 
struck,  on  entering  the  room,  with  the  evidence  of  paroxysms  of  vio- 
lent passion  afforded  by  the  shivering  of  a  large  pier-glass,  the  fracture 
of  the  arms  and  legs  of  chairs,  and  other  damages  to  the  handsome 
fiimiture  of  the  apartments;  and  he  felt  convinced  that  there  was 
some  perversion  of  this  gentleman*s  feelings  or  inteUect,  whith  it  was 
his  business  to  discover.  For  this  purpose  he  directed  the  conversation 
into  a  great  variety  of  channels ;  and  being  himself  a  man  of  very 
comprehensive  information  and  fluent  speeob,  and  finding  a  ready 
response  on  the  other  side,  he  ran  through  a  great  variety  of  topics  in 
tho  course  of  a  couple  of  hours.  He  said  that  he  had  nevor  enjoyed 
a  more  agi'eeable  or  instructive  conversation  ;  his  patient  being  evi- 
dently a  gentleman  of  great  attainments  in  literature,  science,  and 
art,  and  having  a  mofjt  original  as  well  as  pleasing  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself  upon  every  subject  that  came  before  him.  Dr. 
Th<^>mson  was  beginning  to  despair  of  finding  out  the  mystei-y  of  his 
disorder,  when  it  chanced  that  Animal  Magnetism  was  adverted  to ; 
on  which  the  patient  began  to  speak  of  an  influence  which  some  of  his 
relatives  had  acquired  over  him  by  thiB  agency,  described  in  the  most 
Tehement  language  the  suHerings  h^  endured  through  their  means, 
and  vowed  vengeance  against  his  persecutors  with  such  terrible  excite- 
ment, that  it  was  obviously  necessary,  alike  for  their  security  and  his 
own  welfjEire,  that  he  should  be  placed  under  restraint. 


Here,  it  is  obvious,  the  Emotional  excitement  was  the  essence  of 
the  disorder,  and  the  Intellectual  delusion  was  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  it. 

5 GO.  Thij  view  of  the  Emotionai  somre  of  most^  if  not  all,  of 
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Uie  ddimiom  of  the  Iiuuic^  oeemred  to  the  Writer  ta  «rif  tt» 
throfogh  haTing  hftd  h»  atteation  stztxigjj  dnwn  to  %  eat  h 
vfakh  he  had  the  apportam^  of  ofaserTnig  from  its  oomniaie^^ 
the  ppm^'CMiTO  ^MTikatioa  of  such  d^nooa,  and  in  whi<^  tk 
TarfiQg  tenadtj  of  their  hold  orer  the  inteUectaal  hdUf  (whict 
aometiiDes  appeared  dispcieed  to  get  rid  of  tbem) 
enctly  with  the  varying  degrees  of  intenait^r  of  tlie 
cmotioiL  Hia  subseqneDt  expcrieDce  of  other  fartoa  of  ] 
and  the  reaulU  of  his  inquiries  amoug  those  who  hat« 
aanitj  their  special  study,  haye  fully  confirmed  thia  Tieiiv 

a.  Thus  Dr.  Skae  remarks  in  the  "  Momingaida  Bepovt  ^  fa  \XSk 

that  **  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  than  to  heiwT«  l^a 
every  ease  of  Inaamty  there  must  be  some  delusion^  or  \ 
tioiiof  the  Intellect.  Of  all  the  features  of  Inaamty,  ^^sfrbid\ 
fmotwru,  and  fetUn^iy  and  the  hu  of  control  otcr  f A«n%,  ^tm  Jhit  JM^ 
atial  and  constant.    Delusions,  illusions,  and  hal 

I  comparatiTely  speaking,  the  accidental  ooncomitantB  of  ths  t 
The  former,  perhaps,  inTanably  accompany  the  inTaatoa  of  < 
the  l&tter  are  ^equently  only  developed  during  its  prognaiL  m^  ^gm 

[  aometsmes  never  present  at  all/' 

b.  It  is  not  a  little  interestiDg,  in  this  connexion,  aa  m^\  as  ^  ^ 
additional  relation  which  it  indicates  between  Insanity  utk^  tft^  Y«z)g« 

I  phawm  of  Delirium,  Dreaming,  &c.,  that  the  pariicuiar  ftrimtmm  a«^ 
to  be  Buggested  by  accidental  circunistancefl»  the  wyj^  Imw 
previously  under  the  influence  of  some  morbid  tendency  whiek  te 
given  the  gtfteral  dirrdion  to  the  thoughts*  Thus  we  find  it : 
in  tbe  *'  Momingside  Beport "  for  1 650,  that  the  Queen's  pohlie  1 
Scotland  eeemed  to  give  s  special  direction  to  the  ideaa  of 
individuals  who  becvne  insane  at  that  period,  the  attack  of 
bebg  itself  in  some  instanees  traceable  to  the  excitement  j_ 
that  event    One  of  the  patie&ts,  who  waa  aflteted  wiik     __ 

mania,  b^eved  that,  in  conaequenoe  of  her  oonfinenient  h^T^s  1 

place  on  such  a  remarkable  occasion,  she  must  have  given  haiUi  i^  a 
person  of  royal  or  divine  dignity. — During  the  rehgioos  ozcilaBaMi 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  "  disruption"  of  the  Soottiah  n^^n^ 
an  ttnususily-large  number  of  patients  were  admitted  into  thm  Twimm 
tqlttmi  of  SooUand,  labouring  under  delusions  connected  with  rmb* 
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gioB ;  til®  disorder  IrnTing  here  also  doiibtlesa  commenced  in  an  ejtfig- 
geratiorL  of  this  ekes  of  fedinffs,  and  the  erroneouH  hdiefs  having  been 
formed  under  their  influence*— Again,  in  the  Report  of  the  eame 
Institution  for  18&1,  it  is  stated  that^  aa  in  former  instances  **  the  cur- 
rent topics  of  the  day  gaye  colouring  and  form  to  the  deluHions  of  the 
disordered  fancy.  We  have  thus  had  no  less  than  five  individuals 
admitted  during  the  year,  who  beKeve  themselves  the  victims  of  Mos* 
meric  agency  (a  sort  of  **  Mesmeric  mania  **  having  been  prevalent  in 
Edinburgh  during  that  period) ;  *  *  three  of  the  inmates  talked  mucJa  of 
'  California,  and  of  the  bags  fuU  of  gold  which  they  had  obtained  fi-om 
the  diggings ;  and  one  of  them  arrived  at  the  persuasion  that  his  body 
^was  tranHmuted  into  gold,'' 


561.  Every  one  who  observes  the  ordinary  working  of  his  own 
mind,  must  be  aware  how  differeutly  he  looks  at  the  twy  Kime 
cccurrtncUf  according  to  the  state  of  Feeling  he  is  in  at  the  time  ; 
and  no  judicious  man  will  allow  himself  to  act  upon  any  conclusion 
ho  may  have  formed  uuder  the  influence  of  emotional  excitement, 
It'm,  in  fact,  in  tho  permtmce  and  eza^eratmi  of  some  emotional 
tendency,  leading  to  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  everything  that 
may  bo  in  any  way  related  to  it,  that  Insanity  very  frequently 
commences  ^  and  it  is  in  this  sta^^e  that  a  strong  effort  at  self- 
control  may  be  exerted  with  effect,  not  merely  in  keeping  down 
the  exaggerated  emotion,  but  in  detemiinately  directing  the 
thonghta  into  another  channeL  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
while  the  tendency  to  brood  upon  a  particular  class  of  ideas  and  on 
the  feelings  connected  with  them,  gives  them,  if  this  tendency  be 
habitually  yielded  to,  an  increasing  dominance, — so  that  they  at 
last  take  full  possession  of  the  mind,  overmaater  the  will,  and 
Kjonsequently  direct  the  conduct,— there  is  a  stage  in  which  the 
will  has  a  great  power  of  preserving  the  right  balance,  by  stearlijy 
reaisting  the  "  brooding "  tendency,  calling-off  the  attention  firom 
Bihe  contemplation  of  ideas  which  ou^ht  not  to  be  entertained 
{§  271),  and  directing  it  into  some  entirely  different  channeL 
The  records  of  Crime  abound  in  cases  in  which  mnrder  or  attempt 
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to  murder  ha»  been  committed  under  the  dominance  of  nn  idav 
feeling,  that  haa  taken  suck  complete  posaeasion  of  tiMi  aiti 
as  to  render  the  Ego  no  longer  morally  reapoosiblQ  for  Ini  «i 
at  ifye  turn  uf  its  commission ;  but  for  whicli  act  he  is  ovrertM^ 
remotely  rcsponaible  (like  ^e  drunkard,  §  ^'^%  bocaitae  lit  Ip 
allowed  himself  to  become  thus  possessed,  when  the  nesm  *f 
escape  lay  in  his  own  power.  And  in  the  infliction  of  piaimalbmm* 
the  Kmne  principle  ought  to  be  applied  to  both  caeesv — ^^  ^ 
bringing  the  strongest  possible  deterrent  motives  to  boar  vf^ 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  meditating  such  crimitislttiea. 

An  extremely  good  example  of  the  deterrent  influence  of  ajot 
ctously-deyised  punishment,  was  afforded  by  the  stop  whidt  ma  pirt^ 
the  repeated  alarms  to  which  the  Queen  was  subjected »  alter  tl»i* 
attempt  upon  her  life  made  by  Oxford.  The  motire  in  his  ceev  viCB^ 
to  be  no  thing  else  than  morbid  vanity ;  which  was  gratified  \rj  ^ 
being  tried  for  high- treason,  and  made  an  object  of  publio  no^m^* 
Being  found  "  not  guilty''  on  the  ground  of  Insanity  (to  whi^  ilei 
pixyved  that  he  had  an  hereditary  prodisposition),  and  beisg  pTiraltT 
Bethlehem  Hospital  as  a  lunatic,  no  correctiTe  impraosion  ss  Io^hm^ 
meni  was  made  upon  the  class  from  which  he  sprung;  «nd  thti^ 
morbid  lore  of  notoriety  led  one  young  fellow  after  another  to  thrive 
the  life  of  the  Queen,  by  presenting  piutola  or  other  ynrnpftam  wImb  i^ 
appeared  io  public.  In  order  to  protect  her  from  the  fepetttjon  titm 
outrage,  a  bill  was  carried  through  the  LefidatuTe  in  the  iheiliC 
possible  time,  making  the  offence  of  presenting  any  fire-aj-m  «|  ^ 
Queen  (eTon  if  imloaded},  a  di^oce/ul  one,  to  be  punished  with  rl^ 
ping  ;  and  no  more  was  heard  of  such  attempts  for  many  yeaim*  ^ 
ne^  attempt — that  of  Lieutenant  Pate — being  the  result  of  **hroii- 
ing  ^*  over  some  fancied  ii^uries, 

562,  It  is  singular  how  dosoly  the  ordinary  histocx  ^  ^ 
n^Qoees  of  Mcfnomama  ooirespouds  with  that  of  iiitosicathsi  Itf 
Hachiflch  A  man  who  has  been  for  some  time  under  the  stvsio  ^ 
serore  mentiJ  labour,  periiapa  with  the  addition  of  i»w|#>fpy^^;  ^i 
^temeutp  breaks  dow^  in  mental  and  bodily  health  ;  and  bioeBM> 
CQ  d  idtfoe,  of  whose  abnormal  character  he  Is  b  d» 
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first  instance  quite  aware.  He  may  see  spectral  illusions,  but  he 
knows  that  they  are  iOusiva  He  may  hear  imn^ary  conversa* 
tions,  but  is  conscious  that  they  aro  empty  words*  He  fceb  an 
extreme  depression  of  spirits,  but  js  willing  to  attribute  this  to 
some  physical  cause.  He  exhibits  on  excessive  irritability  of 
temper,  but  is  conscious  of  his  irascibility  and  endeaYours  to 
restrain  it»  He  has  strange  thoughts  respecting  those  who  are 
most  dear  to  him^  euspeots  his  wife  of  infidelity,  his  children  of 
wilful  disobedience,  his  most  intimate  friends  of  injurious  designs ; 
but  he  has  still  intelligence  enough  to  question  the  validity  of  these 
suspicions,  and  shrinks  firom  giving  them  permanent  lodgment  in 
his  breast  Dark  visions  of  future  ruin  and  disgrace  flit  before  him  ; 
but  he  may  refuse  to  contemplate  them,  may  be  reasoned  into  the 
admission  of  tlieir  utter  baselessness,  and  may  second  the  efforts  of 
his  friends  to  direct  his  thoughts  and  feelings  into  a  different 
channel.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  change  of  scene,  the  withdrawal 
from  painful  associations^  the  invigoration  of  the  bodily  health,  and 
the  direction  of  the  Mental  activity  towards  any  subject  that  has  a 
healthful  attraction  for  it,  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  (§  27 1  a) ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  man  has  been  saved  from  an 
attack  of  Insanity,  by  the  resolute  determination  of  his  Will  imi  to 
yield  to  Ms  morbid  tendencies. — ^But  if  he  should  give  way  to 
these  tendencies,  and  should  dwell  upon  his  morbid  ideas  Instead 
of  endeavouring  to  escape  fitjm  them,  they  come  at  last 
to  acquire  a  complete  mastery  over  him;  and  his  Will,  his 
Common  sense,  and  his  Moral  eenBe,  at  last  succumb  to  their 
domination*  The  visual  appearances  which  he  at  first  dis- 
missed as  unreal,  become  to  his  mind  objects  of  actual  sight ;  the 
aiiy  words  are  conversations  which  he  distinctly  hears,  and  to 
which  he  gives  full  credence,  however  repugnant  their  import  may 
he  to  his  sober  sense  j  his  suspicions  of  wife,  children,  and  friends 
acqtiire  the  force  of  certainties,  although  they  may  not  have  the 
slightest  basis  of  reahty  ;  the  conviction  of  impending  ruin  is  ever 
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befoi^  hlin,  and  he  makos  no  effort  to  escape  firom  it  \  no  kub^ 
ing  can  now  dispel  Mb  delusions  ;  no  proof,  howeyer  ^mpt  to  ^ 
sane  mind^  can  demonstmte  the  grotnidleasness  of  bla  notMM 
Hia  temper,  now  entirely  uncontrolled,  becomes  mof^  md  bbi 
ini table ;  the  slightest  provocations  occadion  the  most  violent  ffrt* 
breaks  ;  and  these  are  excited,  not  merely  by  tbe  exaggentkntr 
misinterpretation  of  actual  occurrences,  but  by  the  fiottcms  rf  \m 
own  imagination.  No  conception  can  be  too  obvioualj  frii**i*« 
or  absurd,  as  judged  by  the  sound  intellect,  to  oommaod  lili  aaaft 
and  govern  bis  actions  ]  for  when  the  directing  power  of  tiii  Wl 
is  altogether  lost,  he  is  as  incapable  as  a  Biologized  or  fljpaotail 
subject,  of  testing  his  ideas  by  their  conformity  to  the  pntA 
result  of  his  preyious  expenence  (§  451),  or  of  keepio^  hii  m^^ 
tlons  under  due  control. 

563.  But,  it  may  be  said,  if  Insanity  be  the  expreBsaon  ef  i^ 
ordered  physical  action  of  tbe  Cerebrum,  it  is  inconaisteut  to  cq«S 
that  a  man  can  coutrol  this  by  any  effort  of  bis  own  ;  or  tM 
moral  treatment  can  have  any  efficacy  in  the  restoimtkn  d 
mental  health.  Those,  however,  who  have  followed  tlie  eammd 
the  argument  expounded  in  this  Treatise,  will  have  no  digerttyfc 
roDoncilIng  the  two  orders  of  facts.  For  whilst  the  dMldtfri 
physical  action  of  the  Cerebrum,  whm  once  utMM^  p«tts  tli 
automatic  action  of  bis  mind  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  tit 
Ego,  there  is  frequently  a  stage  in  which  he  has  the  power  of  M 
directing  and  controUing  that  action,  oa  to  prevtmi  the  mf  i  lAl^jfciMPl 
of  the  diiorder;  just  as,  in  the  state  of  perfect  health,  he  htm  tfai 
power  of  forming  habits  of  Mental  action,  to  whieb  Ike  trattilim  d 
the  Brain  responds,  so  as  ultimately  to  render  dieea  ****irMlif 
(§  §  287^  288).  And  so,  the  judicious  Physician,  in  the  trestaiiiit  d 
tm  insane  patient,  whilst  doing  every  thing  he  can  to  iiiTigefmtelb 
bodily  healthy  to  ward  off  sooroee  of  mental  distiurbuiee,  and  ^ 
divert  the  o.urrent  of  thought  and  feeUng  from  a  morbid  isle  « 
1  4^  wQl  ieduloualy  wat4;h  Ibr  every  opportmr^  of 
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fostering  the  power  of  self-oontroli  will  seek  out  the  motives  most 
likely  to  act  upon  the  individual,  will  bring  these  into  play  upon 
every  suitable  occasion,  will  approve  and  reward  its  successful 
exercise,  will  sympathize  with  fiulure  even  when  having  recourse  to 
the  restraint  which  it  has  rendered  necessary,  will  encourage  every 
renewed  exertion,  and  wiU  thus  give  every  aid  he  can  to  the 
re-acquirement  of  that  Volitional  direction,  which,  as  the  bodily 
malady  abates,  is  alone  needed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
disordered  mental  action.  It  is  when  the  patient  has  so  far 
recovered,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  to  feel  that  he  can  do 
what  he  (Angkty  if  he  will  only  iry^  that  moral  treatment  becomes 
efficacious.  And  thus  the  judicious  Physician,  when  endeavouring 
either  to  ward-ofif  or  to  cure  Mental  disorder,  brings  to  bear  upon 
his  patient  exactly  the  same  power  as  that  which  is  exerted  by  an 
Educator  of  the  highest  type  (§  290,  m).  Each  has  the  high 
prerogative  of  calling  into  exercise  that  element  in  Man's  nature 
which  is  the  noblest  gift  of  his  Creator,  enabling  him  to  turn. to 
the  best  account  whatever  mental  endowments  he  may  possess, 
*<  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  Man's  estate." 
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CHAPTER  XEL 

INFLUENCE  OF  MmffTAL    STATES  ON   THB  ORGAKIO   FtTSCTTIOCT. 

564,  It  has  been  Bhown  in  the  preceding  Chapters  haw  tkm  ti 
the  dependence  of  the  normal  action  of  the  Brain  upon  jui  adeqvM 
supply  of  pure  Blood :  scrionB  reduction  in  its  quanti^  at  mB 
producing  deficient  mental  activity ;  whilst  a  d^praxaiiom  d  m 
•quality  oocasionH  a  pervermcn  of  that  actiTity.  Axid  thus  it  coflMi 
to  pjiss  that  very  slight  departures  from  the  health  of  tilt  Brfj 
•axert  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  our  intellectual^  ^yyj  ^ 
more  upon  our  tmoiimial  condition,  through  the  deteriotmiiott  ite 
produce  in  the  circulating  fluid  (§  552).  The  functao&Al  m^^M^ji 
the  Brain  is  also  afiTeoted,  throiigh  ita  nerrous  conneotkic]^  br  ife 
physical  condition  of  remote  parts  of  the  body ;  variatis  abcn^ 
-phenomena  being  traceable  to  such  "  morbid  sympathiee^***  B^ 
what  we  have  now  to  consider  is  the  converso  power  ^^flgtrf  k 
Mental  states  over  the  functions  of  Nutrition  and  SecretiQiiL  ao^ 
to  modify  not  merely  the  movementSj  but  the  motooti]^ 
-of  various  parts  of  the  body.  This  power  fit  has  beea 
shown,  §§  112-115)  is  for  the  most  part  exercised  Uuowh  tti 
Sympathetic  system  of  Nerves ;  and  whilst  the  itgulatioii  of  dt 
calibre  of  the  arteries,  which  determines  the  quaniMi^  of  hkt^ 
'Supplied  to  each  part,  seems  to  be  effected  through  Um  assw 
^bres  which  that  system  xeoeives  from  the  C«rQbio«piia]|  m 
influence  over  the  condition  of  the  Blood  itself,  amd  the  oat  f^i 
i8  mnde  of  it^  appesn  to  be  exerted  thron^^  tta  own  ]WDp«r  Oni 
and  ganglia. 
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665.  Much  of  the  aotion  exerted  by  the  Foao-motor  sjBtem  ol 
Nerves  (§  113)  has  obvious  reference  to  the  fmrmonization  of  the 
Organic  functions  with  each  other.  Thus,  to  take  a  very  simple 
and  familifir  ease,  when  a  particle  of  duBt  lodges  between  the  eje 
and  tho  eyelid,  an  increased  flow  of  tears  is  produced  by  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  artery  that  supplies  the  lachrymal  gland ;  so  aa^  if  the 
particle  be  not  too  large,  to  wash  it  down  into  the  inner  comer 
of  the  eye,  from  which  it  may  be  easily  removed.  So,  again,  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  mouth  produces  an  immediate  flow  of 
sahva  for  its  mastication  ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  out- 
l>ouring  of  gastric  juice  into  the  stomach,  m  preparation  for  its  diges- 
tion; the  prodnction  of  both  these  secretions  being  due  to  the  increase 
of  the  supply  of  blood  proceeding  in  the  one  case  to  the  salivary 
glands,  and  in  the  other  to  the  gastric  follicles  contained  in  the 
coats  of  the  stomach.  But  a  flow  of  saliva  may  be  occasioned  in 
a  hungry  man,  by  the  sight,  the  smell,  or  even  tho  thought,  of 
savoury  food;  and  it  has  been  ascertamed  by  eiperimcnts  on 
dogs,  that  a  flow  of  gastric  juice  takes  place  into  their  stomachs, 
when,  after  long  fasting,  attractive  food  is  placed  before  them. 
So,  the  free  secretion  of  milk,  excited  by  suction  applied  to  the 
nipple,  is  also  producible  in  the  nursing  mother  by  the  sight,  by 
the  cry,  or  even  by  the  thought  of  her  infant  (§  500  a),  which  occa- 
sions the  dilatation  of  the  mammary  arteij  (analogous  to  the  act 
of  blushing)  that  permits  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  Manunary  gland 
known  as  "  the  draught*' — Now  in  none  of  these  cases  has  the  toiU 
any  infiuence  whatever ;  the  mental  state  which  determines  the 
result  being  an  emotional  one,  which  may  be  linked-on  either  to 
a  perception  or  to  an  idea,  according  as  tho  object  that  calls  it 
forth  is  actually  or  only  *'  subjectively**  present  And  the  direct 
inBuence  of  the  Emotions  upon  the  quantity  of  these  Secretions  is 
shown  by  numerous  other  facts; 

a.  Thus,  the  secretion  of  Tears,  which  h  continually  being  fanned 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  lubricate  tho  surface  of  the  eyes,  is  poured 
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out  m  great  abmidimco  imdor  the  moderate  e^citoment  of  Uk6  «s.'- 
tions,  either  of  joy,  t<>iidornes8,  or  grief.  It  is  checked,  howwrn^lf 
Tiolont  griof ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  indication  of  modarated  1 
when  tears  '*  come  to  the  relief'*  of  the  sufferer, 

h*  So,  the  Salivary  secretion  may  be  suspended  1^  sbnon^  1 
a  fact  of  which  advantage  is  taken  in  India  for  the  discovery  of  a^iil 
among  the  servants  of  a  family, — each  of  them  hein^  r^uJb'ed  to^ii 
a  certain  quantity  of  rice  in  his  mouth  during  a  ferw  mmnlii^  \ 
offender  beiog  generally  distinguished  by  the  dryness  of  \qm  \ 

c.  That  the  Gastric  secretion  may  bo  entirely  susponded  I17  pcfiv* 
ful  emotion,  clearly  appears  as  well  from  the  results  of  <  t|imiiyMrt 
on  animals,  as  &om  the  well-known  influence  exerted  by  »  mdlB 
Mental  shock  (whothDr  painful  or  pleasurable),  in  dtas^atiiig  ^ 
appetite  for  food^  and  in  suspending  the  digestivt)  prrrrnno  vlwim 
active  operation.  Several  other  secretions  are  affected  in  m  mmSm 
manner  by  emotional  excitement :  thus  the  special  odorilbtoiu  sia^ 
tions  of  many  auimals  are  poured  forth  under  alarm  irtUl  wA 
potency  as  to  constitute  their  special  means  of  defenoo  ;  and  in  i^ 
human  beings  the  cutaneous  secretion  becomes  shtuiglj 
when  either  fear  or  baj^hfulness  is  strongly  excited. 

566.  There  is  no  Secretion,  however,  on  the  quaiiiy  \ 
the  quantity  of  which  Emotional  states  have  bo  obvious  an  ii 
as  they  have  upon  that  of  milk  ;  and  this  point,  being  one  of  pvil 
practical  importance,  as  well  as  of  scientific  interest,  will  be  hm 
dwclt-on  in  some  detail, — conclusive  evidence  of  sneh  altcfmlieM 
being  afforded  by  the  disorder  produced  by  the  altered 
in  the  digestive  system  of  the  infant,  which  is  a 
apparatus  for  testing  its  quality,  than  any  that  the 
devise.  The  following  general  statements  on  this  vnbjaol  wm» 
made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooperi  as  the  leeult  of  eacteaded  and 
enquiries : — 

a.  **TheBectetionofMUk  proceeds  best  in  a  ffiui^ii«lfliait^ 
and  with  a  cheerftil  temper ;  then  the  milk  ts  regularly 
WUl  tlie  child.     On  the  contrary,  a  /rrifid 

k,  makes  it  thin  and  serous,  and  causes  it  ta 
prDdudug  intestinal  ferer  and  muob  gnplag^ 
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0/  angtr  produce  a  very  imtatmg  tnilk,  followed  by  griping  in  tha 
infant,  with  green  stools.  Grief  has  a  great  influence  on  lactation, 
and  consequently  upon  the  child.  The  loss  of  a  near  and  dear  rela- 
tion, or  a  change  of  fortuBO,  will  often  so  much  diminish  the  secretion 
of  milk,  as  to  render  adventitious  aid  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
child.  Anxkitf  of  mind  diminishes  the  quantity,  and  alters  the 
quality,  of  the  milk.  The  reception  of  a  letter  which  leaves  the  mind 
itt  anxious  suspense,  lesaens  the  draught,  and  tho  breast  beoomee 
empty*  If  tho  child  bo  ill,  Bind  the  mother  is  anxious  respeetiiig  it, 
she  complains  to  her  medical  attendant  that  she  has  Uttle  milk,  and 
that  her  infant  is  griped  and  has  frequent  green  and  frothy  motions* 
Ftar  has  a  powerful  influence  on  tho  socretion  of  milk*  I  am  informed 
hj  a  medical  man  who  practisos  much  among  tho  poor,  that  tho 
apprehension  of  the  brutal  conduct  of  a  drunken  husband  will  put  a 
stop  for  a  time  to  the  secretion  of  mtlk,  ^^^len  this  happens,  the 
breast  feels  knotted  and  hard^  flaccid  from  the  absence  of  milk,  and 
that  which  is  secreted  is  highly  irritating;  and  some  time  elapses 
before  a  healthy  secretion  returns.  Terror ^  which  is  sudden  and  great 
fear  J  instantly  stops  this  secretion.**  Of  this^  two  sti-iking  instances, 
in  which  tho  secretion,  although  previously  abundant ^  was  completely 
arrested  by  this  emotion,  are  detailed  by  Sir  A,  Cooper. 

There  is  even  evidence  that  the  Mammary  Becretion  mSL^^  acquire 
on  actually  pomnam  character,  under  the  influence  of  violent 
mental  excitement ;  for  certain  phenomena  which  might  otherwise 
be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  simple  coincidences,  appear 
to  justify  this  inference,  when  interpreted  by  the  leaa  striking  but 
equally  decisive  facts  already  mentioned. 

B.  **  A  carpenter  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  a  soldier  biUeted  in  his 
house,  and  was  »et-upon  by  the  latter  with  hia  drawn  sword.  The 
wife  of  the  carpenter  at  first  trembled  from  fear  and  terror,  and  then 
suddenly  threw  herself  furiously  between  the  combatants,  wrested  the 
sword  from,  tho  soldier's  hand,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  away. 
During  tho  tumult,  some  neighbours  cama  in  and  separated  the  men. 
\\Tule  in  this  state  of  strong  excitement,  the  mother  took  up  her 
child  from  the  cradle,  where  it  lay  plajing  and  in  the  most  perfect 
hojilth,  never  having  had  a  moment's  illness ;  she  gave  it  the  breast, 
and  in  so  doing  sealed  its  fate.     In  a  few  minutes  the  infant  lelt-ofif 
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suckiiig,  bocame  restless^  pantod,  aiid  sank  dead  upon  its  maHari 
bosom.  The  pbysiciao  who  was  instantly  called-in,  found  tlio  dii 
lying  in  the  cradle,  as  if  a  sloop,  and  mth  its  features  imdistvM; 
but  all  liijB  resources  were  fruitlesa.    It  was  iireooyerafaly  goosw*** 

In  this  interesting  case,  the  milk  seems  to  have  tmdergooe  i 
dmnge  which  gave  it  a  poweHkl  sedative  action  upon  the  suac^iliUi 
nervous  system  of  the  infiint 

c.  Similar  facts  are  recorded  by  other  writers, — ^Mr,  Wttiwf 
mentions  (*'  Lancet"  No.  516)}  that  having  removed  a  small  taaxB 
fix>iii  behind  the  ear  of  a  mother,  all  went  well  until  ahe  Mlntoi 
violent  passion ;  and  the  child,  being  suckled  soon  aftervrardi^  diet  a 
convulsions.  He  was  sent- for  hastily  to  see  another  duld  m  eoevil- 
aiona,  after  taking  the  breast  of  a  nurse  who  had  just  been  8«f«vf 
reprimanded ;  and  he  was  informed  by  Sii  Bichard  Croft^  Uiat  hi  hi 
seen  many  similar  instances, — Three  othora  are  recorded  hy  ^oi^^ 
{*rFhij8iotogie"  $  522).  In  one  of  them,  the  in&nt  was  auaed  vli 
oonvukions  oa  the  right  aide  and  homiptegia  on  tbe  left,  on  jiifH^ 
immediately  after  its  mother  had  met  with  some  distKi^ac  OOCB^ 
renoe.  Another  ca^e  was  that  of  a  puppy^  which  waa  aelai 
epileptic  conYulsions,  on  sucking  its  mother  after  a  fit  of  rage. 

Tho  following,  which  occurred  within  the  Writcr^a  owix 
is  perlinps  equally  valuable  to  the  Physiologist,  fts  aa  i»yjwj4f  ^ 
tho  similarly-fatal  iuiuenca  of  undue  emotioa  of  a  diBcc^oi  di^ 
racter ;  and  should  sorv^  with  the  preceding,  as  a  aolutaiy  wwnds^ 
to  Mothers,  to  prevent  themselves  firom  brooding  ovet  drrifMWM 
ideas,  os  they  would  from  indulging  in  passionate  excitemoitt. 

d,  A  lady  having  several  children,  of  which  none  bad 
any  particular  tendency  to  cerebral  disease,  and  of  whioh  ^^  ^ 
was  a  healthy  infant  a  few  months  old,  heard  of  the  death  (frMi  acM^ 
hydrocephalus)  of  the  infant  child  of  a  Mend  residing  at  m  '^^^nit'^ 
with  whom  she  had  been  on  terms  of  dose  intimacy,  aod  ^fa— 
family  had  increased  almost  simultaneoaaly  with  her  own*  Tbm  dr> 
oumstanoe  n&turaUy  made  a  strong  impreasioii  on  her  xnind  ;  ^yi  tfe 

*  Dr,  Ton  Ammfin,  quoted  In  Dr.  A.  Gatnbe*i  excfl]l«ni  HtUe  votk  «b  **1W 
n%  vi  Inlaacy/'^ji^  aImo   Dr.   K«l)og'i  csxo,  qnolwd    fcs  D^   1Hbi> 
<«(  Uie  laittstioc  of  Um  Miod  uyoa  tU  Body." 
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seema  to  hay©  dwoU  upon  it  the  more,  as  ahe  happened  at  tliat  period 
to  bo  separated  from  th©  rest  of  hor  family,  and  to  bo  much  alone 
with  her  babo.  On©  morning ,  shortly  after  having  nursed  it,  she  laid 
tho  infant  iu  its  cradle,  asleep  and  apparently  in  porfect  health; 
her  attention  was  shortly  attracted  to  it  by  a  uoise ;  and  on  going  to 
the  eradlo»  aho  foaud  hor  infant  in  a  conTulsion,  which  lasted  a  few 
momonts  and  then  left  it  dead. 

Kow,  although  the  influence  of  the  Emotion  is  less  unequivocally 
displayed  in  this  case  than  in  the  preceding,  it  can  scarcely  be  a 
nmtter  of  doubt  \  since  it  is  natural  that  no  feeling  should  bo 
stronger  in  the  Mother's  mind  under  such  circumBtances,  than  the 
fear  that  her  own  beloved  child  should  be  taken  from  her,  as  that 
of  her  friend  had  been  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  she  had  been  par- 
ticuliirly  dwelling  on  it^  at  the  time  of  nursing  the  infant  on  that 
morning. 

567,  Thero  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  midden  and  violmt  ex- 
citement of  some  depressing  emotion,  especially  terror,  may  pro- 
duce a  severe  and  even  a  fatal  disturbance  of  the  Organic  functions ; 
with  general  symptoms  (as  Guialaiu  has  remarked)  ho  strongly 
resembling  those  of  sedative  poisoning,  as  to  make  it  highly 
probable  that  the  hhod  is  dir telly  affected  by  the  emotional  state, 
through  nervous  agency ;  and,  in  fiict,  the  emotional  alteration  of 
the  secretions  seems  much  more  probably  attributable  to  some  such 
aiFcction  of  the  Blood,  than  to  a  primary  disturbance  of  the  secret* 
ing  procesa  itself.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  habitual 
state  of  the  emotional  sensibility  has  an  important  influence  upon 
the  general  activity  and  perfection  of  the  nutritive  processes, — as  is 
shown  by  the  well-nourished  appoanmce  usually  exhibited  by  those 
who  are  free  from  mental  anxiety  as  well  as  from  bodily  ailment, 
contrasted  with  the  **lcan  and  hungry  look"  of  those  who  are  a 
prey  to  continual  disquietude, — yet  it  is  not  often  that  wo  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  production  of  disorder  in  the  Nutrition 
of  any  BpeciHo  part,  by  such  influence.  The  two  following  cases, 
^oweveTi  in  which  local  disorder  of  nutrition  followed  upon  power- 
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fill  emotioD,  determined  as  to  tliDir  Beat  by  the  inteoae  dinctM 
of  the  attentioii  to  a  partiQular  part  of  the  body,  rest  upoa  rrcdto 

authority. 

fz«  *'  A  lody^  Trho  was  watching  hor  little  child  at  play»  «kv  ft  bvif 
window-sash  fall  upon  its  hand,  cutting  off  threo  of  tha  fio^en;  aj 
she  was  so  much  overcome  by  fright  and  distress,  as  to  bd  mialli^ 
render  it  any  assietanra,  A  Burgtjou  was  speedily  obtalaad,  win, 
having  dressed  the  woimds,  turned  himself  to  the  mother,  wlm  h 
fouiLd  seated,  moaning,  and  complaining  of  pain  in  her  i*»<H  (k 
examination^  three  Eiigers»  corresponding  to  those  injui^  u  Ik 
child,  were  dlacoTered  to  bo  ewoUen  and  inflamed,  althou^  Umv  III 
ailed  nothing  prior  to  the  accident*  In  four-and*twenty  homa,  » 
fiions  were  made  into  them,  and  pus  was  eyacunted ;  skmgjit  ^st 
afterwards  discharged,  and  the  wounds  ultimately  healed**'— (CMr 
cm  tht  Patholof^ij  and  Treatment  of  Hyd^ia^  p»  24.) 

21.  **  A  highly  inti'lligeat  lady  known  to  Dr.  Tuke  related  to  Imte 
one  day  &ho  was  walldag  past  a  public  institution,  and  ot— jid  t 
cMd.  in  whom  she  was  particularly  interested ,  coming-  out  thjn^ 
an  iron  gate.  She  saw  that  he  let  go  the  gate  after  openii^  iL  i^ 
thfttit  seemed  likely  to  close  upon  him,  and  concluded  thkt  it  wooMi 
so  with  such  force  as  to  crush  his  ankle ;  howerer,  this  did  not  bap|A 
'  It  was  impossible,*  she  says,  '  by  word  or  act  to  be  qmiek  eoMmk^ 
meet  the  supposed  cmorgeucy ;  and,  in  fact,  I  found  I  eoold  not  wmk 
tor  such  intense  pain  came  on  in  the  ankle,  correspODdin^  |o  tteiM 
which  I  thought  the  boy  would  have  injured,  that  I  oofold  only  p«i  ■? 
hand  on  it  to  lessen  its  extreme  painfulness,  /  am  mtrt  /  dui  iwl  §■» 
60  cut  to  ttram  or  iprain  it.  The  walk  home — a  distance 
quarter  of  a  mile — ^waa  very  laborious,  and  iu  taking  off  my 
I  foimd  a  circle  round  the  atdh,  as  if  it  had  hem  pait^td  mM  wwd 
rafdjttice,  with  a  largt  ^t  a/the  tame  on  the  otder  pari^  By 
the  whole  foot  was  inflamod,  and  I  was  a  prisoner  to  m^ 
days."  " — (Influence  of  tht  Mind  wpcw  tht  Body,  p.  260,) 


5  08.  The  infiuenco  of  the  state  of  erpeetant  atteniiem^  ta 
fying  the  processes  of  NutriUou  and  Secretion^  is  not  le« 
than  we  have  aeeii  it  to  he  in  the  production  of 

^^  238  ft  $eq.)     The  YoUtioiial  dirtMm  if  A$  §m^ 
i^  itulcpcDdently  of  emotional  €xctt 
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to  call  forth  aeiiBatioiia  in  it,  which  seem  to  dcpead  upon  a 
change  in  its  circulation  (§  129);  and  if  this  state  be  kept  up 
antomaticallj  by  the  attraction  of  the  attention,  the  change  may 
become  a  source  of  modification,  not  only  in  the  functional  action, 
but  in  the  Nutrition  of  the  part.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  real  disease  often  supervenes  upon  fancied  ailment,  especially 
through  the  indulgence  of  what  is  known  as  the  hypochortdriacal 
tendency  to  dwell-npon  uneasy  sensations ;  these  sensations  being 
thcmselvesj  in  many  instances,  purely  **  subjective**  (§  143), 
In  many  individuals  (especially  females)  whose  sympathies 
are  strong,  a  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body  may  be  produced  by 
witn easing  in  another,  or  even  by  hearing  described,  the  sufferings 
occasioned  by  disease  or  injury  of  that  part ;  and  if  this  pain  be 
attended-to  and  believed-iu  as  an  indication  of  serious  mischief, 
injurious  consequences  are  very  likely  to  follow.  So,  again,  the 
self'tomienting  hypochondriac  will  imagine  himself  the  victim  of 
any  malady  that  he  may  "  fancy ;"  and  if  this  fancy  should  be 
sufficiently  persistent  and  engrossing,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  lead  to 
real  disease  of  the  organ  to  which  it  relates.  This  persistent 
direction  of  the  attention  has  a  much  greater  potency,  when  com- 
bined with  the  expectation  of  a  particular  result ;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  the  spells  of  pretenders  to  occult  powers,  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  often  produce  the  predicted  maladies  in  the 
Bubjeota  who  are  credulous  enough  to  believe  in  their  efficacy. 
Such  was  formerly  the  case  among  the  Negroes  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repress 
what  were  known  as  "  Obcah  practices**  by  penal  legialatiou ;  a 
slow  pining-away,  ending  in  death,  being  the  not  uncommon  result 
of  the  fixed  bulief  on  the  part  of  tho  victim,  that  **  Obi"  had  been 
put  upon  him  by  some  old  man  or  woman  reputed  to  possess  the 
injurious  power.  So  great^  indeed,  was  the  dread  of  these  spells, 
that  the  mere  threat  of  one  party  to  a  quarrel  to  "  put  Obi**  upon 
the  other,  was  often  sufficient  to  terrify  the  latter  into  submission* 
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>  And  there  is  adequate  ground  for  the  aasertion,  that  even  aowx^ 
the  hetter  instructed  claaaes  of  our  own  countzy,  a  fixed  beilicf  titt 
a  mortal  disease  had  Beized  upon  the  frame,  or  that  a  ptttiaitf 
operation  or  system  of  treatment  would  prove  uneujeeeMlUt Jm 
been  in  numeroua  instances  the  real  occasion  of  a  &tal  restilL 

oGD.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  same  Mental  state  ttay  cpoiii 
beneficiallj,  in  checking  a  morbid  action  and  restoring  the  hnUff 
state.  That  the  confidmt  e^rpectation  of  a  cure  is  the  most  potat 
means  of  bringing  it  about ^  doing  that  which  no  Medical  tnttbaai 
can  accomphsh,  maj  be  aiBiined  as  the  generaliaEed  result  of  cKft* 
riences  of  the  most  varied  kind,  extending  through  a  long  secicivf 

^  ages*  For  it  is  this  which  is  common  to  methods  of  the  most  dtrcss 
character ;  some  of  them, — as  the  Metallic  Tractors,  MesoisM» 
and  Homoeopath  J, — pretending  to  some  physical  power  ;  irhikt  M 
others,  as  the  invocations  of  Prince  Hohonlohe,  and  the  ocsauamk 
of  Dr.  Vernon  or  the  Zouave  Jacob,  some  miraculous  inftav 
was  attributed.  It  has  been  customary,  on  the  part  of  those  ^ 
do  not  accept  either  the  "  physical'*  or  the  "  miraculous*'  hm- 
thesis  as  the  interpretation  of  these  facts,  to  refer  the  efleets  sMm 
to  '^  imagioatiou"  or  to  '^  faith  ;''^ — two  mental  states  appantt^ 
incongruous,  and  neither  of  them  rightly  expressing  the  ooviditlsDia 
which  they  depend.  For  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlwl  ii 
a  great  number  of  cases  the  patients  have  beltered  thenuehm  to  ht 
cured,  when  no  rtal  amelioration  of  their  condition  bad  taken  plM^ 
yet  there  is  a  latge  body  of  trustworthy  evidence,  that  pormaaMt 

E  amendment  of  a  kind  perfectly  obvious  to  others,  haa  ahowa  kitf 
in  a  great  variety  of  local  maladies^  when  the  patienla  have  hstt 
sulBciently  possessed  by  the  expeduiitm  of  benefit,  and  hjfaiik  m  tlit 
Scaoy  of  the  means  employed.*   **  Any  system  of  tieatiiieii^*  it 

'  has  been  recently  remarked,  *'  however  absurd,  that  can  ba  '  piEfled* 
into  public  notoriety  for  ci!icacy, — any  individual  whe^  faj  aeddtfl 

*  A  vnlaAlilQ  colloetioa  of  uneh  erideneo  It  contiincd  in  Dr.  Ttikft'a  **  XQaalMikM 
urf  lb«  IiifliiMMt  «f  ilw  Ifisd  ^poQ  tlio  Bo4r  ia  He»U]i  iffld  Dii<^ 
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or  de^gu  obtaine  a  reputation  for  tJbe  possession  of  a  special  gift  of 
healing, — ia  certain  to  attract  a  multitude  of  sufferers,  among 
wHom  will  be  several  who  are  capable  of  being  nail}/  benefited  by 
a  strong  assurance  of  relief,  whiLst  others,  for  a  timei  hdievt  them- 
selves to  have  experienced  it.  And  there  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
no  religious  system  that  has  attained  a  powerful  hold  on  the 
minds  of  its  votaries,  which  cannot  boast  its  'miracles'  of  this 
nrder.*' 

"  a.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  he  more  complete  than  the  attesta- 
tion of  a  very  remarkable  cure  which  took  place  in  the  Nunnery  of 
Port  Boyal,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  young  Bcholars,  a  niece  of 
Pascal,  who  was  afifected  with  an  aggravated  fistula  lachrymalU,  at  a 
time  when  the  hostility  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  was  at  its 
height.  The  poor  girl  had  been  threatened  with  the  *  actual  cautery  * 
by  the  eminent  surgeon  under  whose  care  she  was,  as  the  only  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  disease  of  the  boaes  of  the  nose,  which  manifested 
itself  in  intolerahlo  footer ;  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  its  application. 
Two  days  previouBly,  however,  the  patient  walked  in  procession  before 
a  '  Holy  Thorn,"  which  was  being  exhibited  with  great  ceremony  in 
the  chapel  of  the  convent ;  and  was  recommended  by  the  nuns,  as  she 
passed  before  the  altar,  to  apply  tho  precious  relic  to  her  eye,  and 
imploro  reUef  from  tho  dreaded  infliction.  This  she  did,  no  doubt, 
with  the  most  childlike  confidence  and  heartfelt  sincerity;  and  her 
faith  was  rewarded  by  the  favourable  change  which  took  place  within 
a  few  hours,  and  which  had  so  far  advanced  by  the  time  of  tho 
surgeon's  next  visit,  that  he  wisely  did  not  inteifere,  the  cure  in  a 
short  time  becoming  complete.  Of  course,  this  '  miracle '  was  vaunted 
by  tho  Janeenist  party  as  indicating  the  special  favour  of  the  Virgin, 
whilst  the  Jesuits  could  scarcely  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  its 
reahty.  A  most  careful  enquiry  was  mode  by  direction  of  the  Court ;. 
the  testimony  of  the  surgeons  aad  others,  who  knew  tho  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  both  before  and  after  the  *  miracle  *  (that  condition 
being  patent  to  their  observation),  was  conclusive;  and  the  reality  of 
the  cure  could  no  longer  be  denied,  though  it  remained  inconceivable 
to  the  Jeauita  that  a  miracle  should  have  been  worked  in  favour  of 
their  opponents.— Full  details  of  this  remarkable  incident  are  given  ia 
Mrs.  Schimmolponninck*s  *  History  of  the  Port  Royalists,* 

^*  I,  No  faci  of  this  kind  rests  on  a  wider  basis  of  testimonyi  than 
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iho  efficacy  of  tlio  royal  toncli  in  the  *■  king's  eTiL*  Tbo  Tm4tm  4 
Macaiilay*s  •  IlisfcoTy  *  will  remember  that  when  th©  Eooeet  good  mh 
of  William  tho  Third  made  him  refuse  to  exerciso  ilia  po««  wMk 
"wHicb  ho  was  imdoubtedly  credited  by  the  groat  mass  of  him  tMtAL 
an  overwhelming  maas  of  oridcnce  was  brought  togetttar  as  lo  fc 
*  balsamic  virtuoa  of  the  royal  hand.'  Not  only  theologiiuu  oimam^ 
learning,  ability,  and  mtue,  gave  tho  sanction  of  their  attthosjtr  b 
this  belief  J  bat  some  of  tho  principal  surgeons  of  t2ie  day  ^^^rj^ 
that  tho  cures  woro  so  numoroua  and  rapid  that  they  ecHsM  Ml  W 
attributed  to  any  natural  cause,  and  that  tho  failures  WBn  ti  li 
ascribed  to  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  tho  patiimts,  f!K^^|^  |^ 
Second^  in  tho  course  of  his  reign,  had  'touched*  iMar  i 
thousand  persons ;  and  James,  in  one  of  Ms  ptogreaaoB, 
eight  hnndrod  persona  in  Chester  Cathedral.  William's  Tvfnl  ti 
continue  tho  practice  brought  upon  him  tho  outcries  of  ih&  panBlitf 
scrofulous  children  against  his  cruelty ;  whilst  bigota  Uaed  tin  tbff 
hands  and  eyes  in  horror  at  ids  impiety.  Jaoobitas 
praised  him  for  not  presuming  to  arrogate  to  himself  a 
belonged  only  to  legitimate  sovereigns ;  and  even  eomo  WhiAs'i 
that  ho  acted  unwisely  in  treating  with  such  marked  ooa 
superstition  which  had  so  strong  a  hold  on  tho  vulgar  mind^ 

**  c.  There  are,  probably,  persons  yet  living  who 
reputed  efficacy  of  *  Perkins's  Metallic  Tractore/  whidi 
subject  of  a  very  careful  investigation  by  I>r,  Haygartli,  m 
physician  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  Btchard  Smith,  a  distingtu^iod  mm^&md 
Bristol,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Thc^e  mmiXimmm 
aatisfied  themselves  that  real  benefit  was  often  derived  from  lb»  ai«  d 
the  Tractors,  which  wore  supposed  to  exert  the  'galvaxius 
then  newly  discovered ;  but  that  the  same  benefit  waa  obtaloalila  i 
the  similar  manipulation  of  two  pieces  of  wood  painted  to  na« 
them,  tho  faith  of  the  patient  being  the  conditioa  lequifed. 

*•  d.  Within  our  own  reeoUeotion,  the  *  miracles'  of  Pkmoe  Hi 
were  as  well  attested  as  any  of  the  kind  that  have  beoQ 
before  or  since;  these  were  suooeeded  by  the  therapm^f, 
of  Mesmerism,  which  can  all  be  aeoountod  for  by  the  like 
and  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the  '  tpinitiAl^ 
of  Dr.  Newton  at  least  equalled  by  those  worked  by  tlie 
Jacob," 


ktti  of  this  kind  has  its  period  of  growtfa,  miimnfT, 
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I  decline,  and  death  ;  and  we  ehould  conJiJentlj  anticipate  that 
I  beforo  the  lapse  of  many  yeara,  the  *  Spiritual'  cures  will,  in  like 
li      manner,  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  wonders  of  the 

•  same  description,  if  it  wero  not  that  the  belief  in  them  13  only  one 
'  of  the  manifestations  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  popular  mind, 
^B  the  origin  of  which  unfortunately  lies  very  deep  in  its  eonstitu- 
\      ilon:*—(Quarte7*l^  Review,  Oct  1871,  pp.  323-5). 

1570.  There  is  no  more  satisfactory  example  of  the  influence  of 
Expectant  Attention  **  pure  and  simple,**  than  is  afforded  h^  the 
tharming-away  of  waits:  for  the  disappearance  of  these  ex- 
crescences has  so  frequently  occurred  within  the  experience  of 
trustworthy  observers,  in  cloa^  connection  with  this  psycliical 
J      treatment,  that  we  must  disbelieve  in  the  eflScacy  of  cmy  remediea^ 

*  if  wo  do  not  accept  this. 


a,  "In  one  case,"  says  Dr.  Tuke  (op.  ciL,  p.  305),  **a  relative 
of  mine  had  a  troublesome  wart  on  the  hand,  for  which  I  made  use 
of  the  usual  local  remedies,  but  without  effect.  Alter  they  were 
discontinued,  it  remaLned  in  statu  tpio  for  some  time,  when  a 
gOBtleman  '  charmed '  it  away  in  a  few  days." 

6.  The  same  author  continues: — **A  surgeon  informs  me  that 
some  years  ago  his  daughter  had  about  a  dozen  warts  on  her  hands. 
They  had  been  there  about  eighteen  months,  and  her  father  had 
applied  caustic  and  other  remedies  withoiit  success.  One  day  a 
gentleman  called,  and,  in  shakiag  hands  with  Miss  C,  remarked 
upon  her  disfigured  hand.  He  asked  her  how  many  she  had ;  she 
rephed  that  she  did  not  know^  hut  thought  about  a  dozen.  *  Count 
them,  will  you,*  said  the  caller ;  and,  taking  out  a  piece  of  paper, 
he  solemnly  took  down  her  counting,  remarking,  '  You  will  not  be 
troubled  with  your  warts  after  next  Sunday/  By  the  day  named 
the  warts  disappeared,  and  did  not  return/* 

c.  Two  similar  cases  have  occurred  within  the  Writer* s  personal 
knowledge.  In  one,  the  warts  were  disposed  of  by  **  counting;**  in 
"*     tho  other,   by   touching  each   singly   with   coloured    water  ;^ — the 

t assured  conviction  of  its  success  being  (of  course)  the  oonditiou  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  "  spell/* 
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571.  It  ia  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  uLflaenoe  oC  K»^ 
states  should  be  unmistakeablj  manifested,  not  only  in  lojiladiati 

which  Nerrous  disorder  h^  a  large  share,  but  alao  to  yrmfi  m 
Scurvy  and  Gout— which  seem  to  depend  upon  the  gTia^nf^  «!  ^ 
definite  perversion  in  the  condition  of  the  Blood* 

a.  Thus,  during  the  Siege  of  Breda  in  1625,  the  ganiaoii  I^tw*^  htm. 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  disireas  hj  Scurvy  in  its  gevemat  hem, 
attended  with  a  groat  mortality,  so  that  the  city  was  an  tlis  poial  d 
capitulating,  the  Prince  of  Orange  managed  to  send  votd  l^i  lb 
sufferers  should  soon  bo  proYided  with  medidnos  of  ths 
efficacy.  Three  small  phials,  containing  a  decoction  of 
wormwood  y  and  camphor,  were  put  in  the  hands  of  eaeii 
and  it  was  publicly  given  out  that  three  or  four  drops  wen 
to  impart  a  healing  virtue  to  a  gallon  of  liquor, — ^not  eresi  IIm  o»* 
mandera  being  let  into  the  secret.  The  effect  of  the  soldiscs*  ttlk  m 
the  efficacy  of  the  **  princess  remedy  "  was  most  mameUoits;  §at^ 
only  was  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  checlted»  bat  m  Logs  PfOP^ 
tion  of  those  who  were  then  suffering  under  it,  including  tnsnj  «b 
had  been  for  some  time  completely  invalided,  recorerod  Tsry  t^mi^* 
(See  Lind  on  Scurv;/,  p.  S52.} — It  is  well  known,  on  the  othsr  kwl 
that  mental  depi-eesion  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  ' 
causes  "  of  Scurvy, 

b.  There  are  numerous  well-authenticated  cases,  tn  whli^  m  wmm 
fit  of  Gout  has  bcvou  suddenly  dissipated  by  violent  emotion.  ^fHt^ 
Bush  recorded  one  in  which  an  old  farmer,  langmshing  under  wi«i 
infirmity  caused  by  repeated  attacks  of  this  disease,  was  ool  m3sj 
cured  of  the  particular  fit,  but  was  restored  to  perfect  haaltli«  W  ll^ 
fright  and  anger  brought  on  by  the  careless  driving  of  one  of  liis  wa^ 
which  caused  the  window-sash  near  which  he  was  lyin^  to  bo  bnts* 
in.— (See  Tdte,  op.  ctt,  pp.  368.) 


572.  In  aH  ages,  the  possession  of  men^s  zninda  liy 
ideas'*  has  been  most  complete^  when  these  ideas  haiv 
ligimiJi  aberrations.  And  hence  it  is  only  to  bo  expectod  tl*ff  tki 
effibcts  of  such  '*  possession "  should  exert  an  unusually  po^siM 
influeoos  on  the  Organic  f\t»ottons,  as  wo  haye  soea  it  to  da  os 
MioQM  (§§  25S,  25^).    There  is  to  the  Writer^  aiai 
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tbejfefore,  nothmg  either  incredible  or  miraculous  in  the  numerous 
recorded  cases  of  "  stigmatization,"  i.tf,,  the  appearance  of  wounda 
upon  the  hands  and  feet,  on  the  forehead,  and  on  the  side^ — 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  cmoified  Jesus, — from  which  blood 
has  periodically  flowed.  The  subjects  of  these  cases  were  mostly 
"Ecstaticas  j**  t^c,  females  of  strongly  Emotional  temperomenti 
who  fell  into  a  state  of  profound  Reverie,  in  which  their  minds 
were  entirely  engrossed  h^  the  contemplation  of  their  Saviour's 
sufferings,  with  an  intensa  direction  of  their  sympathetic  attention 
to  his  several  wonnds.  And  the  power  which  this  state  of  Mind 
would  have  on  the  local  action  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  their 
own  bodies  (§  567,  a,  6),  gives  a  definite  Physiological  rationale 
for  what  some  persons  accept  as  genuine  miracleSi  and  others 
repudiate  um  the  tricks  of  imposture. 

ti.  The  most  recent  case  of  this  kind,  that  of  Lonise  Latean,  has 
undergone  a  scrutiny  bo  careful,  on  the  part  of  Medical  men  deter- 
xninod  to  &id  out  the  deceit,  if  such  should  exifit,  that  there  seems 
no  adequate  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness.  This  young 
Belgian  peasant  had  been  the  subject  of  an  exhausting  Illness,  from 
which  she  recovered  rapidly  after  receiving  the  Sacrament;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  obviously  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind. 
Soon  afterwards,  blood  began  to  issue  every  Friday  from  a  spot  in  her 
left  side  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  similai*  bleeding  spots  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  front  and  back  of  each  hand,  and  on  the  upper 
fiuilace  of  each  foot,  while  a  circle  of  small  spots  formed  on  the  fore- 
head ;  and  the  hiemorrhage  from  thc^e  recmTod  every  Friday,  some- 
times to  a  considerable  amount  About  the  same  time,  fits  of 
"ecstasy"  began  to  occur,  commencing  every  Friday  between  8  and 
9  A.M.,  and  ending  at  about  6  p.m.  ;  interrupting  her  in  conversation, 
in  prayer,  or  in  manual  occupations.  This  state  appears  to  have 
been  intermedia  to  between  that  of  the  Biologized  and  that  of  the  Hyp- 
notized subject ;  for  whilst  as  unconscious  as  the  latter  of  all  Sense- 
impresfiions,  she  retained,  like  the  former,  a  recollection  of  all  that 
had  passed  through  her  mind  during  the  **  ecstasy/*  She  described 
herself  as  suddenly  plunged  into  a  vast  flood  of  bright  light,  from 
which  more  or  less  distinct  forms  soon  began  to  evolve  themselves ; 
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and  sho  then  witnessed  the  sereral  scenes  of  the  pBAsum  maamai^ 
paasiDg  before  her.    She  minutely  desciibed   tho  croov  aiuf  tttn^ 
metits,  the  wounds,  the  crown  of   thonxs    about    tBo  Jbeuf  dh 
Saviour ;  and  gave  various  detiiils  regarding  tlia  "pGrsana  aion*  6 
eroBS^ — the  disciples,  holy  women,  Jews,  and  Hotnan  floId»f&    ia^ 
tha  progress  of  her  vision  might  be  traced  bj  the  saoobmoL 
flhid  parformed  at  diSerent  stages  of  it ;  most  of  these  hm% 
expressive  of  her  own  emotions ;  whilst  regularly  about  3  FJC^  ^ 
extended  her  limbs  in  the  form  of  a  cross.      The  £t  terxmnatsd  vrta  1 
state   of  extreme  physical   prostration:    the    pulse   being   sctf^f 
perceptible,  the  breathing  slow  and  fiseble,  juid  the    wbole  fBiP 
bedewed  with  a  cold  perspiration.      After  this  stale  had  UJiiilliri 
for  about  ten  minutes,  a  return  to  the  normal  oonditioii  capidQjr  iMi 
plaee. — These  last  phenomena,  which  were  paralleled  to  a 
in  Iklr.  Braid*B  experiments,  seem  quite  beyond  the  pow«r  ol 
tional  simutation ;  while  the  tests  applied  to  detennine  the 
of  the  artificial  production  of  the  stigmata  and  of  the  iasoe  of  IM 
i^om  them,  appear  no  less  conclusive  as  to  their  nodi-simQliiSifr 
(ifacmi^an'tf  Magazine,  April,  1871.) 

Aa  the  transudation  of  Blood  from  the  skin  thiioa^  tba  |a^ 
spiratory  ducts  (apparently  through  the  rupture  of  thm  mJk4 
the  eutaneoua  capiU&ries)  under  strong  Emotional  exdUOMiiia 
a  weUautheuticated  lact  (see  Tukc,  op,  eti.»  p«  267)^  thcit  1 
nothing  in  the  foregoing  nairatiou  that  the  FhyBiologtst  OMd  fii' 
any  difficulty  in  accepting. 


CHAPTER  XX 
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573.  The  Tiews  expressed  in  the  preceding  pages  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Mind  of  Mao,  and  its  relation  to  his  Bodily 
Oiganism,  appear  to  the  Writer  to  be  capable  of  legitimate  exten- 
Bion  to  the  notion  which  we  form  of  the  Mind  of  the  Deity  in  its 
relation  to  that  Universe,  whose  phenomena,  so  interpreted,  aro 
but  a  continual  revelation  of  His  nniversal  presence  and  ceaaclesa 
ageing.  And  he  deems  it  desirable  here  to  advert  to  this  subject 
(foreign  though  it  may  seem  to  the  proper  object  of  thia  Treatise )» 
for  the  sake  of  showing  not  merely  that  the  doctrine  herein  pro- 
pounded m  strictly  conformable  to  the  highest  teachings  of  Reli- 
gion, but  that  it  affords  some  guidance  towards  the  solution  of 
difficulties  which  have  perplexed  many  deep- thinking  men,  and 
which  have  (especially  of  late)  tended  to  keep  Science  and  Eeligion 
in  mutual  antagonism,  instead  of  in  that  liarmoniaus  oo-operation 
which  should  spring  from  the  intimacy  of  their  relationship.  For, 
aa  Mr,  Martineau  has  well  said,  "  Science  discloses  the  Method  of 
the  world,  but  not  its  Cause ;  Keligion  its  Cause,  but  not  its 
Method;  and  there  is  no  conEict  between  them,  except  when 
either  forgets  its  ignorance  of  what  the  other  alone  can  know," 
{Natwnal  Uevietif,  Vol,  xv.,  p.  398.)  I^  then,  a  means  can  he  found 
for  their  complete  reconcilement,  it  is  obvious  that  each  will  gain 
by  their  accord  : — Science,  by  being  led  to  regard  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  Nature  as  manifestations  of  the  oooptaiit  and  all-pervading 
energy  of  a  Mind  of  infinite  perfection ;— Religion,  by  obtaining 
that  cxpanaioD  and  de^mtiou  of  its  ideas  as  tc  the  unlimited  range 
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and  predetermiued  order  of  the    Divine   opera ttona,   which  tk 
Scientific  conception  of  them  can  alone  afford  (§§  536*588^ 

S74,  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  clearly   undmiiiood  till 
Science  is  nothiog  else  than  Man^s  InteUectual  reproseolaftiaft  tf 
the  phenomena  of  NatixrCi — ^hiB  conception  of  the  Order  of  lb 
Universe  in  the  midBt  of  which  he  is  placed.     TbAt  ooooepladK  • 
formulated  in  what  he  terms  Lavm  of  Naturt ;    which,  ht  Air 
primaty  sense,  are  eimplj  ezpreesions  of  phenomenal  vn^^^fmlm 
having  no   coercive  power  whatever.    The  whole   probleoi  of  Ai 
Scientific  iuvestigatiou  of  Nature  from  this  point  of  view  hai  hm 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  J,  S.  Mil!  in  his  St/stem  of  Lo^ic  : — **  Whil  Hi 
the  fewest  assumptions^  which  being  granted,  the  Order  of  Niisi 
ns  it  exists  would  be  the  result?     What  are  the  fewest  g^^ 
propositions,  from  which  all  the  Uniformities  existijs^  in 
could  be  deduced  ?  *' — Of  such  propositions  we  have  a 
type  in  Kepler's  three  La^^  of  Flanetaij  Motion  ;  which  nfif 
express  the  systematLzed  results  he  obtained  by  him  etmwnmm  d 
the  obsenred  places  of  Mars,  and  tbe  definite  proportioti  ht  ^ 
covered  between  the  times  and  distances  of  the  six  PlaDeis  kwn 
to  him  ;  without  affording  any  valid  ground  for  the  iwrni  uum  1^ 
the  same  Laws  would  hold  good  elsewhere.  And  the  motioiit  ef  eto 
Planets  oould  no  more  be  said  to  be  *'  explained  '*  or  **  mcoa^^ 
for/*  by  their  conformity  to  those  of  Mars,  than  the  IkH  of  ft  t1i^ 
to  the  ground  would  bo  ** explained^*  or  ''acoouDted-ftir"  bvdb 
statement  that  **  all  stones  (unsupported)  fall  to  the  gfxmfil*-- 
the  multiplication  of  similar  phenomena  only  leftdmg  to  Um  cm^ 
elusion  that  there  is  a  common  Cause  for  the  whole,  witliottt  ] 
any  indication  of  what  that  cause  i& — The  utmost  hold  tliftt  ] 
phenomeual  Laws  can  have  upon  our  minds,  is  denv^ 
Belief  in  the  Umformity  of  Nature,  whidi  hu  beooone  oiM  «f  0m 
primary  Tendtndw  of  Thought  (§  201).  As  Mr.  Heerbftrt  \ 
bos  well  remarked  {Pint  FrindpU^,  p.  142):— 
•i  All        U  haft  tew  idwioiag  towiide  a  beHofiu  the  < 
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of  iurroundiiig  co-exiitencea  and  aequencee.  Familkrity  mth  special 
uniformities  lias  generated  the  abstract  conception  of  TJnifonmty^ — 
the  idea  of  Law ;  and  this  idea  has  been  in  BnccessiTe  generationa  slowly 
gaining  fixity  and  clearness*  ,  •  .  Wherever  there  exist  phenomena 
of  which  the  dependence  is  not  yet  ascertained,  these  most  cultivated 
intellects,  impelled  by  the  conviction'  that  here,  too,  there  is  some 
invariable  connection,  proceed  to  observe,  compare,  and  experiment ; 
and  when  they  discover  the  law  to  which  the  phenomena  conform, 
as  they  eventually  do,  their  general  belief  in  the  universality  of 
Law  is  further  sti'engthened.  *  .  ,  »  This  habitual  recognition  of 
Law  diitingui.'jhos  modem  thonght  from  ancient  thought.** 

To  apeak  of  such  phenomenal  Laws,  however,  as  governing  pheno- 
mena, is  altogether  unscientific  ;  such  laws  being  Dothing  else  than 
comprehensive  efxpresaions  of  aggregates  of  particular  facts^  and 
giving  no  rationale  of  them  whatever, 

575,  When,  however,  we  not  only  look  at  bodies  in  motion,  but 
tiy  to  resist  their  motion  by  an  exertion  of  our  own,  or  use  a 
similar  exertion  in  ^ving  motion  to  a  body  at  rest,  we  are  led  by 
our  own  sense  of  effort  in  making  it  to  an  entirely  new  conception, 
that  of  F&rce  ;  and  no  advance  in  the  Philosophy  of  Scieoce  has  been 
greater,  than  that  which  has  of  late  years  extended  the  notion  of 
Force,  from  the  agency  which  produces  or  resists  the  Motion  of  masses, 
to  the  agencies  which  are  concerned  in  producing  the  molecular 
changes  which  we  refer  to  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  <kcL 
The  Man  of  Science  of  the  present  day  is  thus  enabled  to  attach 
a  distinct  idea  to  that  efficient  caumiim^  which  Logicians  have  con- 
tinually denied,  but  which  the  Common  Sens©  of  Mankind  has 
TiuiverBslly  recognisied. — ^When  the  Cause  of  any  event  ia  spoken 
of,  in  common  parlance,  we  certainly  attach  to  the  term  the  idea  of 
poi0«r,  at  the  same  time  that  we  include  the  notion  of  the  condUmm 
under  which  that  power  operates ;  and  this  view  of  the  case  can  be 
shown  to  be  scientifically  correct  For  though  the  Logician  may 
define  fhe  **  cause  ''  of  any  event  to  be  "  the  antecedent,  or  the  oon- 
I"  cnrrenoe  of  antecedents,  on  which  it  lb  invariably  and  uncondition- 
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ftUy  oonieqtieQt  **  (Mill,  Qp.  ctt),  it  is  nnifbrmlj  fbond.  i 
aasembhge  of  antecedmitfl  ia  analyzed,  that  they  maj  be 
Into  two  oat^gorlefl^  which  may  be  dihtinguiahed  oe  tJifl  J^fm 
and  the  maUrial;  the  former  supplying  a  force  or  yioMwr  to^ 
the  change  mnat  be  attributed,  whilst  the  latter  afi<nni  tb0 
iiom  under  which  that  power  m  eierted. 

ThuB  in  a  Bteam-Engine,  we  see  the  dynamical  agency  oC  HmI 
to  produce  Mechanical  power»  by  the  mode  in  which  it  i 
first,  to  impaii  a  mutual  repulsion  to  the  particletof  wmUsr^ 
by  means  of  that  mutual  repulsion,  to  give  motion  to  the 
parti  of  which  the  machine  is  composed.  And  thus,  if 
the  cause  of  the  movement  of  the  Steam-Engine,  we  diatingitiik 
reply  between  the  dynamical  condition  supplied  by  the  Hoat^  • 
assemblage  of  material  conditions  afforded  by  the  ooIlooatMrn  i 
boiler,  cylinder,  pifltou,  valveA,  &c. — So,  again,  if  wo  are  eeletd 
the  cause  of  the  morement  of  a  Spinning-mule,  "we  refer  it  to 
nection  by  bands  or  wheels  with  some  shaft,  which  iteelf 
power  to  move  from  a  Steam-engino  or  a  Water-whed ; 
collocations  here  again  fiorring  to  supply  the  condittooa 
the  Force  (which,  in  each  case,  is  ultimately  Heat) 
tiYe* — In  like  maimer,  if  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
of  a  Seed,  which  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  of  tin 
remaining  dormant,  through  haying  been  buried  deepbetM^lh  fl 
for  (it  may  be)  thousands  of  years,  we  ore  told  that  the 
depends- upon  warmth,  moisture,  and  oxygen.;  but  out  of 
single  Hoat  as  the  dynamical  condition  ;  whilst  the  oKjgen 
water,  with  the  organized  structure  of  the  seed  itself,  and  the  « 
compounds  which  are  stored  up  in  it«  substance,  constitute  the 

The  Matiffial  O08iditionB»  in  fact,  merely  furnish  the  fiml  t 
wiMhanwn  ;  it  is  tlie  Force  or  Power  that  dcet  ih* 
576    The    strictost    Scientific    inquiry^    thao. 
Dynamical  agency  aa  fundamentaUy  difltinet 
ditions ;  and  by  thin  recognition  we  bring  our  i 
iion  into  harmony  with  the  univefial  Consciot] 
whictv  M  Sir  John  Henchol  has  truly  aaid,  ia  aa 
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Accord  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  real  and  intimate  connection 
between  Cause  and  Effect,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  an 
External  World,  Now  as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  our 
notion  of  that  External  World  would  be  very  incomplete,  if  our 
Yisual  perceptions  were  not  supplemented  by  our  Tactile,  so  our 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe  would  be  very 
inadequate,  if  we  did  not  mentally  co-ordinate  the  idea  of  Force 
with  that  of  Motion  ;  and  it  has  been  by  such  co-ordination  that 
all  those  higher  conceptions  of  the  Order  of  Nature  have  been 
arrived  at,  which  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  Science  to  have 
attained,  and  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  Man's  power. 

577.  The  grandest  and  most  comprehensive  of  these,  the  Law  of 
Gravitation,  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  everywhere  and 
under  all  circumstances,  two  masses  of  matter  aiiract  one  another 
in  certain  definite  ratios ;  and  the  term  "  attract  **  imphes  that  they 
are  drawn  together  by  a  force,  simOar  to  that  which  directly 
impresses  itself  upon  our  consciousness  by  the  iente  of  effort  we 
experience  when  we  lift  a  pound-weight  from  the  ground,  and 
which  furnishes  the  unii  by  which  the  weights  of  the  Earth,  the 
Sun,  and  the  other  bodies  of  the  Solar  System  are  estimated  From 
this  dynamical  asmmpiim^  combined  with  those  other  assumptions 
that  are  embodied  in  the  Newtonian  "  Laws  of  Motion/*  not  only 
have  all  the  observed  Uniformities  both  of  Celestial  and  Terrestrial 
Motion  (including  those  embodied  in  Kepler's  Laws)  been  derived 
deductively,  but  predictions  have  been  drawn  in  advance  of  obser- 
vatioo,  of  which  the  verification  has  never  yet  been  wanting.  And 
thus  a  Law  which  expresses  the  invariable  conditions  (so  far  as 
known  to  us)  of  the  action  of  a  Force  of  whose  existence  we  are 
directly  cognizant,  impreases  our  minds  with  an  assurance  of  its 
univcrmUixf  and  its  amstanq^y  which  no  mere  generalized  expreaaion 
of  "  co-existences  and  sequences"  could  cany  with  it 

578.  In  like  manner,  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Sound,  Light, 
Heat,  and  Actinism^  and  the  Doctrine  of  Electric  and  Magnetic 
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BouToe  of  ftU  Power  in  Mind  \  and  thai  pkilosophical  conclii- 
aion  is  the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  -which  has  its  foundation  in 
the  primitive  instincts  of  Humanity.  By  our  own  remote 
progenitors,  as  by  the  untutored  savage  of  the  present  day, 
every  change  in  which  Human  agency  vras  not  apparent-,  was 
referred  to  a  particular  Animating  Intelligence**  And  thus 
they  attributed  not  only  the  movements  of  the  Heavenly  bodies, 
but  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  each  to  its  own  Deity.  These 
deities  were  invested  with  more  than  human  power;  but  they 
were  also  supposed  capable  of  human  passions,  and  subject  to 
hunian  capriciousness.  As  the  Uniformities  of  Nature  came  to 
bo  more  distinctly  recognized,  some  of  these  deities  were  invested 
with  a  dominant  control,  while  others  were  supposed  to  be  their 
subordinate  ministers,  A  serene  majesty  was  attributed  to  the 
greater  Gods  who  sit  above  the  clouds  \  whilst  their  inferiors 
might  "  come  down  to  earth  in  the  likeness  of  men,**  With 
the  growth  of  the  Scientific  study  of  Nature,  the  conception  of 
ita  harmony  and  unity  gained  ever- increasing  strength.  Among 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  we 
find  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  idea  of  the  Unity  of  the 
directing  Mind  from  which  the  Order  of  Nature  proceeds ;  for 
they  obviously  believed  that,  as  our  modem  poet  has  expressed  it^— 

•*  All  aro  btit  pArt9  of  ono  etupcndous  whole, 
Whoso  bod  J  Nataro  is,  and  God  tho  SooL** 

And  thus,  whilst  the  deep-seated  instmcts  of  Humanity,  and  the 
profoundest  researches  of  Philosophy,  alike  point  to  Mind  as  the 
one  and  only  source  of  Power,  it  is  the  high  prerogative  of  Science 
to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  Power  which  is  operating  through 
the  limitless  extent  and  variety  of  the  Universe,  and  to  trace  ita 
conttnuUy  through  the  vast  series  of  ages  that  have  been  occupied 
in  its  evolution. 


*  See  TjloT*s  Primiiiitt  CuUurt  [Laadon,  1371),  Clu^a»  zL^XfiL 
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580.  Bat  if  such  be  the  legitimate  tendency  cC  ^— *»ife^ 
inqaxzy^  the  question  ariaes  why — especially  in 
many  of  its  votaries  should  place  themselves  in 
direct  antagonism  to  Eeligion.  The  answer  to  this  qufistmi  m^ 
threefold  ;  and  each  point  needs  a  separate  eoDaideEmtuPo. 

5S1.  In  the  fir^  place,  there  haa  been,  for  serrerml  oMtniB 
pasty  a  constant  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  uphoUsi  4 
Theological  creeds  and  Ecclesiastical  systems,  either  to 
Scientific  inquiry  altogether,  or  to  limit  ita  ra&gcu 
aoceptlng,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  those  resulta  of 
labour  which  contribute  to  their  own  comfort  or  et^i^rmorti— 
making  no  objection  to  Science^  so  long  as  it  fxmfinfis  ttirif  It 
giving  them  Steam-engines  and  Kailroads,  Gos-llglitiK  VC 
Electric  Telegraphs, — such  Theologians  maintaiii  that  th^uMi 
of  men  who  devote  the  best  powers  of  their  Uvea  to  the  8eai«&  Iff 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Nature,  are  to  be  "  cribb'd,  cahln'd,  aal  e» 
fined**  by  narrow  interpretations  of  the  Bible  ;  and  now  tUnkte 
put  do^-B  the  great  Scientific  hypothesis  which  is  etigftgfM  0^ 
of  the  best  thought  of  our  time,  by  citing  the  text,  ••  €2od  r^k 
man  in  His  own  tmage,^'  just  as,  three  oenturles  ago^  thay  1 
the  Copemfcau  system  to  be  a  pernicious  error^  beoanae 
commanded  tbo  Sun  and  Moon  to  stand  stiU,  mmSi  m\WL.  J«i 
denounce  Geologists  as  sceptics  or  even  infidels,  beoune  ttf 
refuse  to  accept  as  revealed  truth  that  God  mjide  hoai 
earth  in  six  days,  and  rested  the  seventh  day«— It  Is  oot  1 
then,  that  Men  of  Science  should  not  only  rebel 
■elf-constituted  domination,  but  should  repudiate  the  wh<4e  \ 
of  Belief  of  which  it  is  the  expression.  For  all  HislOTf  shov*  libt 
nothing  drives  men  to  the  extreme  of  license,  so  surd j  ae  tjt^«.>iiai 
rettriotion.  The  jmU  mUmt  can  only  be  found  b]r  thoee  vtest 
1^  to  seek  fiMT  it 

\%  uemd  place,  tliere  is  in  what  dshna  lo  tia  tki 
m  of  Theology,  so  much  thai  rnoa  ootmlv  ta 
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the  strongetit  and  best  mstmcts  of  Humanity,  that  thoso  who  have 
been  led  by  Scientific  study  to  build  up  their  "  fabric  of  thought " 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  Intellectual  and  Moral  Intuitions,  find  it 
impossible  to  Bt  into  this  (§  321)  a  set  of  doctrines  whtoh  are 
altogether  unconformable  to  it  They  cannot  reconcile,  for  example, 
the  everlasting  damnation  of  aU  such  as  are  unable  to  accept  a 
body  of  uninteHigible  Dogma,  with  any  conception  they  can  form 
either  of  a  Righteous  Creator  or  of  a  Loving  Father.  Nor  can 
they  conceive  that  either  the  performanoe  of  the  Baptism^  rite,  or 
the  Atoning  sacrifice  of  a  Divinity,  can  be  the  condition  on  which 
depends  the  rescue  of  an  innocent  child  from  eternal  torment. 
Nor,  again,  can  they  regard  as  acceptable  worship  of  a  Beneficent 
God,  the  utterance  of  imprecations  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  hatred 
and  vengeance  worthy  only  of  the  votaries  of  a  Moloch^  and  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  those  later  teachings  of  Christianity, 
which  have  revealed  to  us  the  highest  and  holiest  elements  of  our 
own  nature,  elements  which  most  distinctly  bear  the  impress  of 
the  Divine, — So  long  as  this  is  the  haven  to  which  "orthodox" 
Theology  invites  Men  of  Science,  the  great  mass  of  them  will 
most  assuredly  avoid  it  alt<^ether ;  and,  unless  they  can  find  an 
anchorage  elsewhere,  will  drift  away  into  either  vague  t^nbclief 
or  absolute  <fisbeliell 

683,  While  Theological  Systems  are  thus  answerable  for  two 
souDoee  of  Scientific  antagonbm  to  Religion,  a  third  arises  out  of 
the  tendencies  of  Scientific  research  itself,  For  the  more  constant 
and  invariable  the  great  Agencies  of  Nature  are  found  to  be,  and  the 
more  what  at  first  seemed  exceptional  phenomena  are  brought 
within  the  domain  of  Law, — the  more,  on  a  superficial  view,  does 
it  appear  as  if  the  Order  of  Nature  were  simply  mechanical,  going 
on  of  iUe^f  as  it  has  done  through  all  the  past,  and  will  continue 
to  do  through  the  fut^ire.  But  a  deeper  scrutiny  has  p^  -- 
that  the  Man  of  Science  cannot  dispense  with  th^ 
Power  always  working  throughout  the  Mechanism  of 
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and  that,  on  Scientific  grounds  alone,  this  Power  may  be 
as  the  expression  of  Mind.  And  anything  eUe  than  trnvacyiag 
Uniformity  in  the  mode  of  operation  of  that  Mind,  wonld  be  ia 
indication  of  its  defect  rather  than  of  its  perfection.  For  if  all  the 
agencies  of  Nature  are  tb@  imconsciouB  miniaters  of  aa  Al]*wi90 
and  All-^powerfnl  Enler,  they  wiU  work-out  His  bidding  like  the  di»- 
ciphned  members  of  a  lai^e  and  well-ordered  household,  in  whidi 
eveiyone  knows  his  work  and  does  it-  Surely  it  would  be  stiaogt 
if  any  who  should  watch  these  servants  in  the  perforxiuuiee  of 
their  several  duties, — ^ahould  study  the  successions  of  every  boor, 
should  find  each  doing  at  a  certain  prefixed  time  and  place  exacth^ 
that  which  proves  most  sultablo  to  the  occasion,  and  ahooU 
thus  finally  arriye  at  a  oonception  of  the  harmony  and  nrnnnJfit 
ness  of  the  whole  scheme  of  domestic  economy, — were  to  be  led  Iv 
this  vary  harmony  and  completeness  to  regard  that  as  a  man 
mechanical  routine,  which  is  really  the  silent  iuriaible  actioQ  of 
the  directing  Will,  and  were  to  see  the  operation  of  that  Will  enfy 
in  such  departures  from  the  system  as  may  be  required  to  mt# 
contingencies  for  which  no  human  foresight  can  provide.* 

584,  Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  inquiry,  we  bate  te 
consider  briery  what  is  the  real  basis  of  Eeligion,  what  ia  its  ews^ 
tial  nature,  and  whether  there  is  anything  necessarUj  iiiooiiflig|«| 
in  its  teachings  with  the  results  of  Scientific  inquiry. — Tbe  on^ 
secure  basis  for  Religion  consists  in  Irian's  own  rtHgiouM 
ne$s;  since  it  is  as  impossible  that  any  Revelation  should  i 
man  religious,  whose  inner  nature  does  not  respond  to  its  i 
ings,  as  that  any  iustructioa  should  make  a  man  a  Muaieiaii,  wfe 
has  not  got  a  "  musical  ear/*  This  Religions  rnnirinnrmoM  nejli 
considered  to  arise,  in  the  firat  place,  from  that  cmpmdty  tw  1^ 
ideal  which  seems  to  be  the  distinctive  attribute  of  Man  (f  07);  wbflii 
it  is  progressively  developed,  refined,  and  elevated,  tn 

*  See  Dr  CHiatinen'i  ScuDOn  on  Th9  Conmaney  of  Aolurt  amd  ikB 
(M^  in  Vol  Tii  of  Iub  ooUeclcd  Works.  -^ 
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with  the  general  expansion  of  his  InteUcct^  the  exaltation  of  \m 
Moral  Sense,  and  the  purification  of  his  AspirationSp  so  as  to  shapo 
out  for  itself,  more  and  mors  distinctly,  a  Divine  Ideal  (§  213),  And 
in  proportion  as  ©very  one  determinately  endeavours  to  bring  his 
own  character  and  conduct  into  accordance  with  that  ideal  (§  339), 
is  he  (in  the  truest  senao  of  the  term)  a  religious  man* 

585,  Now  whilst  the  conception  which  each  individual  forms  of 
the  Divine  Nature  will  depend  in  great  degree  upon  his  own  habits  of 
thought,  there  are  two  extremes  towards  one  or  other  of  which  most 
of  the  current  notions  on  this  subject  may  be  said  to  teud,  and 
between  which  they  have  oscillated  in  all  periods  of  the  history 
of  Monotheism,  These  are  JPantlieism  and  AnthroporfiorphiiTtu 
— Towards  the  Pantheistic  aspect  of  Deity,  we  are  especially  led 
by  the  philosophic  couteMplation  of  His  agency  in  external 
Nature  ^  for  in  proportion  as  we  fix  our  attention  exclusively  upon 
the  **laWB"  which  express  the  orderly  sequence  of  its  phenomena, 
and  upon  the  ^'forces"  whose  agency  we  recognize  as  their 
efficient  causes,  do  we  come  to  think  of  the  Divine  Being  as  the 
mere  first  principle  of  the  UniverBO, — ^as  an  all-comprehensive 
**law**  to  which  all  other  laws  are  subordinate,  as  that  most 
general  "cause"  of  which  all  the  Physical  forces  are  but  mani- 
festations. This  oouoeption  embodies  a  great  truth,  and  a 
fundamental  error.  Its  troth  is  the  recognition  of  the  universal 
and  all-controlling  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  of  His  presence  in 
Creation  rather  than  on  the  outside  of  it  Its  error  lies  in  the 
absence  of  any  distinct  recognition  of  that  cotisciouspolitioncUs^encjf 
which  is  the  essential  attribute  of  Personality  j  for  without  this 
there  can  be  no  Moral  Government,  and  Man's  worthiest  aspirations 
after  the  Divine  Ideal  would  have  no  real  object — The  Anthropo- 
morphic conception  of  Deity,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  from  the 
too  exclusive  contemplation  of  our  oum.  nature  08  the  type  of 
the  Divine  :  and  although.  In  the  highest  form  in  which  it  may 
be  held,  it  represents  the  Deity  as  a  Being  in  whom  all  Man's 
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nobleat  attributes  are  expanded  to  iDfimtj,  jet  it    as  |notlei% 
limited  and  degraded  by  the  impoeaibiiitj  of  /ulljf  realiaw  fliel 
tui  existence  to   om*  mioda ;   the    failings  and    imperl^otioiK  o^ 
oidant   to  oar   Human  nature  being  attributed  to    the  Difiiilb 
m  proportion  as    the  standard    of  Intellectiml    and    Mc^al  d^ 
yelopment  attained  by  each  individual  limits  his  ide«  of  powblt 
exoellenee*    Even  the  lowest  form  of  ouy  such  conception,  liamiv^ 
embodies  (like  the  Pantheifitic)  a  great  truth,  though  tntttgl^d  wt^ 
a  large  amount  of  error*     It  represents  the  Peitj  as  «  ptwm^i 
that  18,   as    possessed    of    that   Intelligent   VolitioOf    whiel^  H 
recognize  in  ourselves  as  the  souroe  of  the  power  we  detetmlBila^ 
exertp  through  our  bodily  organism,  upon  the  world  aixMind ;  muk 
it  invests  Him  also  with  those  Moral  attributes,  which  plaod  Hjmia 
sympathetic  relation  with  His  sentient  creatures.     But  thkon* 
ception  is  erroneous,  in  so  far  aa  it  represents  the  Divine  Katot 
as  restrained  in  its  operations  by  any  of  those  limitatioKiB  vluc^ 
are  inJierent  in  the  very  constitution  of  Man ;  and«  in  paitaeaiv 
because  it  leads  those  who  accept  it,  to  think  of  the  Creelorv 
"  a  remote  and  retired  mechanician,  inapecting  from  witlumi  t^ 
engine  of  creation  to  see  how  it  performs,**  and  as  eitlier  Ij^^H^g  it 
entirely  to  itself  when  once  it  has  been  brought  into  faO  m^&mlr^ 
or  as  only  interfering  at  intervals  to  chaxigo   the   mode   oC  ill 
operation.  • 

566.  Now  the  Truths  which  th^e  views  separately  oautaiti,  aieli 
perfect  harmony  with  each  other  j  and  the  veiy  act  of  briiign^ 
them  into  combination  effects  the  ellmtnation  of  the  errvfia  wit& 
which  they  were  previously  associated  For  the  idcft  of  tfat 
univereal  and  all-controlling  agency  of  the  Deity,  azMi  of  Hk 
immediate  presence  throughout  Creation,  is  not  found  to  be  in  tin 
loaat  degree  inoonaistent  with  the  idea  of  His  per»3iiality  i  wlm 
that  idea  is  tre^  tpom  the  limitations  which  ding  to  it  in  t^ 
mioda  of  thoae  who  have  not  expanded  their  AiithropoaieipUi 
(D  by  the  Sdentifie  ooniemplatioQ  of  NaturoL     Aadihe 
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H  Man  of  Science  who  stiidles  not  only  the  Mechanism  of  Nature, 
but  the  Forces  which  give  Life  and  Motion  to  that  Mechanism, 
and  who  fixes  hia  thought  on  that  conception  of  force  as  an  ex- 
pression of  vM^  which  we  derive  from  awr  awti  experience  of  ita 
production,  is  thiia  led  to  recognize  the  nniverBal  and  constantly 
BUBtalning  agency  of  the  Deity  in  eveiy  phenomenon  of  the 
UniTeraei  and  to  feel  that  in  the  Material  Creation  itself,  he 
has  the  same  distinct  evidence  of  Hia  personal  existence  and 
ceaflelesB  activity,  as  he  has  of  the  agency  of  Intelligent  Mind  in 
the  creations  of  Artistic  Genius^  or  in  the  elaborate  products  of 
Mechanical  akill,  or  in  those  written  records  of  Thought  and 
Feeling  which  arouiSd  onr  own  Psychical  nature  into  kindred 
activity. 

587,  That  any  antagonism  should  be  supposed  to  exist  between 
those  "I*aw8*'  which  eipress  the  Uniformities  of  Nature  dia» 
covered  by  Science^  and  the  Will  of  the  Author  of  Nature  aa 
manifested  in  tboae  uniformities, — ^o  as  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
former  to  exclude  the  notion  of  the  latter, — can  only  arise  either 
ftom  an  anwortby  conception  of  the  Deity  as  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  ruler,  or  from  an  unphilosophical  conception  of  the  real 
meaning  of  Science  as  the  intellectual  interpretation  of  Nature, 
It  is  on  the  higl^e^t^  not  on  the  loweU^  form  of  Human  Will,  that  we 
Bhould  base  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  i — upon  such  a  Will  as  sets 
before  it  a  great  and  good  object,  steadily  perseveres  in  the 
course  that  leads  towards  its  accomplishment,  Bhapes  its  mode 
of  operation  to  the  best  of  its  limited  foreknowledge,  Is  not  dis* 
couraged  by  temporary  failurei^  and  finally  succeeds  because 
the  means  employed  were  on  ifie  wJwle  adapted  to  bring  about  the 

» result  Now,  if  the  Foreknowledge  be  infinite,  there  will  be  no 
&iltire8|y  because  all  fruitless  efibrts  will  be  prevented  by  the 
prevision  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  means.  And  if  the  Power 
be  infinite,  there  will  be  no  limitation  of  choice,  except  u  to 
e  means  which  will  best  conduce  to  the  end  in  view. 
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^'^^^  Hence  there  is  a  perfect  conformity  betweea  the  ^<f*i^ 
idea  of  "Law/*  as  expressive  of  Umfonnitj  of  action,  and  tk 
Theological  idea   of  **  Will "  exerting  itaelf  witli  a  fixed  pixrpo« 
according  to  a  predetermined  plan ;  and  of  the  existence  of  ^^  % 
phin,  the  Revelations  of  Seieoce  furnish  Theology  witii  Hs  btft 
evidence.     For  the  Immvitahility  of  the  Divine  Katui«  is  novlicff 
more  clearly  manifested,  than  in  that  cmtiniiance  of  the  9ame  mode  ^ 
uc^n^ — ^not  merely  through  the  limited  period  of  Hmnaa  expenmm, 
bnt,    as    we  have  now  strong  reason  to  belieye    (on 
grounds  alone),  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  |ireQeiii  1 
of  the  Universe, — which  enables  us  to  discern  somewhat  of  the  Pte 
on  which  the  Creator  has  acted^  and  b  still  acting.     If  Hia  «w 
action  were  immediately  prompted  by  present  contingeaitcie^  hMttti 
of  being  the  result  of  predetermination  based  on  perfect  kaowie^ 
of  the  future,  there  could  be  no  Law.     If  that  knowledge  w«n^  lilt 
Man's,  imperfect,  though  we  might  trace  a  gcntral  method  wks 
the  arrangements  were  viewed  in  their  totality,  the  deUiiU  m^^ 
have  much  of  that  nnsteadiness  and  occasional  want  of  rw^Ti^yf^n^f^^ 
which  we  perceive  in  the  actions  of  even  the  beet^regolated  Hni^ 
mind.     The  laws  would  be  made  to  bend  to  the  QecefisitlBs  ct  tk 
time ;  and  new  interpositions  would  \ye  continually  neceamr  ti 
correct  the  errors  that  would  occasionally  arise  in  the  work^e  cl 
the  machine*     So  far,  however^  is  this  from  being  the  cane  ia  tkt 
Bivine  operations,  that,  in  the  on]y  department  of  Sdeooa  (AMx^ 
oomy)  in  which  the  Philosopher  has  been  able,  from  the  aimplkii^ 
of  the  phenomena,  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  complete  1 
tion  of   them,  he  has  every  reason  to   believe   that   the 
Laws  have  been  in  operation  from  the  beginnii^   or^  ia 
words,  that  the  work  of  Creation  was  oommeneed  moQ  a 
so  perfect,  that  no  subsequent  change  in  thia  plan  1^ 
required. 

569.  The  Scientific  sense  of  the  term  ''Law,** 
aidered  almply  as  Man*B  expression  of  Uniformity  of 
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frithin  the  rang©  of  bis  limited  cxperienoe, — bo  far  from  being  in 
antagonism  witb  the  motion  of  Will,  is  only  in  antagoniam  with 
that  idea  of  inconstancy  in  its  mode  of  eiercise,  which  belongs  to 
a  Theology  now  disowned  by  the  best  tliinkers  of  our  time;  Kot 
even  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  could  express  himself  on  the  constancy 
of  Nature  (5  574)  more  oxphcitly  thati  did  Dr.  Chalmers  more  than 
forty  years  ago  : — 

**  It  ia  no  longer  doubted  by  men  of  science,  that  every  remaining 
somblance  of  irregnlarity  in  the  Universe  is  due^  not  to  the  fickleness 
of  Natiirei  but  to  the  ignorance  of  Man, — that  her  moat  hidden 
movements  are  conducted  with  a  uniformity  as  rigorous  as  Fate» — 
that  even  the  fitful  agitations  of  the  weather  have  their  law  and  theif 
principle^ — that  the  intensity  of  every  breeze,  and  the  number  of 
drops  in  every  shower,  and  the  formation  of  every  cloud,  and  aH  the 
recurring  alternations  of  storm  and  sunshine,  and  the  endless  shifUngs 
of  temperature,  and  those  tremulous  vibrationa  of  the  air  which  our 
iiLgtruments  have  enabl&d  us  to  discover,  but  have  not  enablod  us  te 
explain, — that  still,  thoy  follow  each  other  by  a  method  of  succes- 
sion, which,  though  greatly  more  intricate,  is  yet  as  absolute  in 
itself  as  the  order  of  the  seaaons,  or  the  mathematical  courses  of 
astronomy.  This  is  the  impression  of  every  philoBophical  mind 
with  regard  to  Nature ;  and  it  is  strengthened  by  each  new  accession 
that  is  made  to  Science.  The  more  we  are  acquainted  with  her,  the 
more  are  we  led  to  recogmae  her  conatancy,  and  to  view  her  as  a  mighty 
though  comphoated  machine,  all  whose  results  are  aure»  and  all 
whose  workings  are  invariable,** — (CAoJmera'j  WotH^  vol.  vii.,  p.  204.) 

ThjA  oonstancy,  on  which  every  man  counts  in  the  plana  and 
intentions  he  forma  for  his  fntnre  action,  is,  to  him  who  has  found 
the  reconcilement  between  Science  and  Heligionj  nothing  else  than 
an  abiding  testimony  to  the  Infinity  of  the  Divine  Perfections. 

590,  There  seems  to  be  another  source,  however,  for  the  supposed 
antagonism  between  the  notion  of  Law  and  that  of  Will,  as  the 
governing  and  austaining  power  of  the  UniverBO ;  namely,  tbe  idea 
that  when  G^>d  is  said  to  **  govern  by  law^**  it  is  implied  that  some 
agency  exists  hciwttn  Himself  and  Nature.    This  idea  seems  to 
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have  its  origin  in  tbe  imperfect  analogy  supplied  by  Hi 
legislation,— au  analogy  so  misleading  that  it  might  be 
that  the  term** law'*  conld  be  altogether  baui&bed  from  SdecMa 
if  it  were  not  that,  when  carefully  examined,  any  Law  of  2tei3i 
devising  is  found  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  express i<m  of  oer^ua 
predetermined  iiniformitie^  of  action  of  the  Got^&rmn^  F^mtr. 
Whether  that  Power  bo  wielded  by  a  single  individual 
by  bis  personal  supremacy,  or  be  vested  in  him  aa  the  itat 
tion  of  the  Will  of  the  community,  or  be  directly  ex«ttod  bj 
the  community  itself,  the  action  of  the  Law  wpou  those  ' 
subject  to  ity  is  simply  the  constant,  though  ailetit,  operatiiaiil 
such  Power ;  for  the  law  loses  all  its  coercive  efficacy,  the 
that  the  power  which  enforces  it  m  withdrawn  bj  the  ovcrtkrov 
or  the  paralysis  of  the  Government  which  exercised  it*  Jh^  j^ 
the  Law,  as  first  laid  down  by  a  Human  legislator,  prove  ImeI^ 
quate,  though  backed  by  adequate  Power,  to  prodcioo  the  dewiJ 
eScet^  he  modi6es  or  changes  it ;  such  alteration  being  reqitW 
eimply  on  account  of  his  limited  foreknowledge.  But  W> 
posing  bis  Foreknowledge  to  be  Infinite,  all  the  results  of  asj 
exertion  of  his  Will  that  ho  might  embody  la  a  Iav,  vmU 
be  so  completely  foreseen  in  the  first  instance^  tliat  {maaumt^ 
him  possessed  also  cf  adequate  Power)  he  could  adapt  hk  liv 
to  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve,  with  such  perfection  as  to 
any  subsequent  alteration  unnecessary. — In  regard  to  the  Phj 
Universe,  then,  it  might  be  better  to  substitute  for  the- 
**  Government  hj  laws,**  "  Government  aceortUtiff  le  lava  |^ 
meaning  thereby,  the  direct  exertion  of  the  DiTitie  WSU, 
operation  of  the  First  Cause,  in  the  Forces  of  Nature^ 
to  certain  constant  Uniformities,  which  wre  simply  nil 
because— having  been  originally  the  expresftiona  of  Infinite ' 
^-any  change  would  be  for  the  worse. 

#91*  li^^kte^  at  the  Beity,  Hnally,  in  His  relation  to  hit  Bv 
.w  a  like  oondusiou  from  the  best  ronilla  of  our 
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limited  experience.  For  if  ftloving  Father  bad  foreknowledge  enough 
to  form  at  the  outset  all  his  future  plans  for  the  education  of  his 
children,  and  wisdom  enough  to  adapt  these  plans  in  the  best  possible 
manner  to  their  respective  characters  as  progressively  developed, 
and  to  all  the  conditions  in  which  they  may  hereafter  find  them- 
selveB}  and  power  enough  to  carry  these  plana  into  operation,  bo  that 
the  course  of  events  would  not  require  the  alteration  of  one  tittle  in 
their  fulfilment, — surely  this  would  be  a  far  more  perfect  mani- 
festation of  a  Paterual  character,  than  the  continual  change  in  his 
Bchemes  which  the  Human  parent  is  usually  ol>liged  to  make,  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  the  purpose  he  haa  in  view.  The  per- 
petual recurrence  of  obwam  dmgn^  in  the  latter  case,  may  be,  to  aa 
ordinary  bystander,  more  suggestive  of  the  intentions  of  the 
parent ;  but  the  more  profound  observer  will  take  another  view, 
and  will  have  reajion  to  doubt,  from  the  necessity  of  the  perpetual 
change,  the  absolute  wisdom  of  the  controlling  power.  The  notion 
of  constancy  and  invariability  in  the  Creat4:)r  s  plan,  therefore, — by 
referring  all  those  provisions  for  Man^s  benefit  which  He  baa  placed 
before  him,  either  in  possession  or  in  prospect,  to  the  period  when 
this  present  system  of  things  had  a  beginning, — simply  ankdate^  the 
exercise  of  His  discerning  Love ;  and  so  far  from  our  idea  of  its 
nature  losing  any  of  its  foroe  on  this  account,  it  ought  to 
be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  in  precisely  the  game  ratio  as  cm- 
ideas  of  His  Power  and  Wisdom  ore  extended  by  the  elevation 
of  the  point  from  which  wo  view  His  operations,  and  the 
consequent  range  of  the  survey  we  take. 

592,  Thus^  then,  if  Theologians  will  once  bring  themselves  to  look 
upon  Nature,  or  the  Material  Universe,  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
Divine  Thought,  and  at  the  Scientific  study  of  Nature  as  the 
endeavour  to  discover  and  apprehend  that  Thought  (to  havo 
•Uhougbt  the  thoughts  of  God"  was  the  privilege  most  highly 
esteemed  by  Kepler),  they  will  seQ  that  it  is  their  duty,  ins^tead 
of  holding  themselves  altogether  aloof  from  the  pursuit  of  ScienoGj 
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or  stopping  abort  in  the  seardi  for  Scientific  Truth  wlierereri 
points  towards  a  result  tbnt  seema  in  discordance  witli 
preformed  conceptions,  to  apply  themselves  honestly  to 
study  of  it,  aa  a  Revelation  of  the  Mind  and  Will  of  the  Deilj 
which  is  certiiinly  not  less  authoritative  than  that  which 
has  made  to  us  through  the  recorded  though ts  of  rel 
inspired  Men,  and  which  is  fitted,  in  many  oaaes^  to  afibfd 
true  interpretation.  And  they  cannot  more  powerfiillj  att 
the  Scientific  student  to  Religion,  thnn  by  taking  up  his 
and  grandest  Thought^  and  placing  it  in  that  Religiotis  1^ 
which  imparts  to  it  a  yet  greater  glory.  Tliey  will  then  perofttt 
that  although,  if  God  bo  outnde  the  Physical  UoiTetft^  thoif 
extended  ideas  of  its  vostness  which  modem  Sctenca  cmoi  ti 
ua,  remove  Him  further  and  further  from  us^  y^t,  if  h*  W 
embodied  in  it,  every  such  extension  enlarges  our  tiotk«  oT 
His  being.  As  Mr,  Martineau  baa  nobly  said  :■ — **  What,  iuiktd 
have  we  found  by  moving  out  along  all  radii  into  tlie  Inimtrt 
That  the  whole  is  woven  together  in  one  sublime 
of  intellectual  relations,  geometric  and  pbyBica), — the 
original^  of  which  all  our  Science  is  hut  the  partijj  eopT*  T^ 
Science  is  the  crowning  product  and  supreme  expression  of  Hgiias 
reason.  *  .  .  .  Unless,  therefore,  it  takes  more  mental  fiM»tlty  U 
construe  a  Universe  than  to  cause  it,  to  read  the  Book  of  Naint 
than  to  write  It,  we  must  more  than  ever  look  upon  its  snfafiiM 
face  as  the  living  appeal  of  Thought  to  Thought/*  Bul  the  T!w^ 
logian  cannot  rise  to  the  lieiglit  of  this  conception^  tttUeo  bt  m 
ready  to  abandon  the  worship  of  every  idol  tliat  ia  **  grmviQ  1^ 
art  and  man's  device  ;*' — to  accept  ns  a  fellow-worker  willi  hk^M 
erety  truth-seeker  who  uses  the  understanding  givea  btin  br  ^Ifai 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  *'  in  tracing  out  ths  I>ivtiie  Qnkr  rf 
•^'  **  •  • — and  to  admit  into  Christian  communioii  vt^ct  mm 

accounted  a  disciple  of  Chri^  and  bfaaUr 
'  in  the  steps  of  his  Dtvlat  Hiitir  (|  S3t)L 
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The  whole  of  the  foregoing  Treati/?e  waa  in  type,  wliGii  the  Writer 
became  acqiiaitited  with  the  remarkable  roaulta  of  tho  Experimental 
Besearches  which  have  been  recently  prosocuted  by  Dr*  Ferrier  into 
the  Functions  of  Uifferent  parts  of  the  Brain,*  Of  these  results,  aomo 
afiford  full  confirmation  of  certain  general  doctrinea  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  pages,  giving  to  those  doctrinea  an  unexpected  definitenesa 
and  extension;  others  aie  clear  additions  to  our  previons  knowledge, 
which  are  not  only  important  in  thomselveB,  but  yaloable  as  affording 
a  due  to  further  inquiiy ;  whilst  of  others,  again,  the  precise  meaning 
eeema  at  present  obscure.  As  none  of  them,  however^  appear  to  the 
Writer  in  any  way  opposed  to  his  previous  teachings,  he  has  thought 
it  preferable,  in  the  presont  stage  of  the  inquiry,  to  leave  those  as  they 
stand ;  and  to  give  a  separate  account  of  Dr.  Ferrier*8  results,  ao  far 
as  they  have  yet  been  made  public »  with  the  ooncluaiona  which  they 
at  present  aeem  to  himself  to  justify • 

Dr,  Ferrier*s  rcaoarchea  were  made  by  tho  localized  application  of 
an  Electric  current  to  different  parts  of  tho  Cortical  substance  of  the 
(/orebrum,  and  to  other  ganglionic  centres  forming  part  of  the  Brain  ; 
the  animal  having  been  previously  rendered  insensible  by  Chloroform, 
so  that  the  movements  excited  by  this  stimulation  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  direct  products  of  the  phi/ftical  changes  it  induced, 

Tho  method  of  appljring  Electricity  found  mo«t  effective,  was  that 
which  is  known  as  faradization ;  namely*  the  use  of  the  interrupted 
current  of  an  induction-coil,  which  could  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  As  a  rule,  the  current 
was  not  atronger  than  could  be  bomo  without  great  discomfort  on  the 
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tip  of  til©  tongae;  but  Tery  considerable  variations  in  its  \ 
found  neoessaiy,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  ^ffiaeta  in 
animalfii  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  animaL  Tlieoe  Tariatioci 
were  obviously  related  in  part  to  the  condition  of  the  Blood-oncnl^' 
tion :  the  oxcitabllity  of  the  Nenre-centres  being  lowered  alike  hj  t^ 
effect  of  the  *'  shock  "  of  the  sevoro  operation  neceamuy  to  export  & 
brain  to  tho  requisite  extent,  which  enfeebles  the  actioix  of  the  hasn 
(5  41);  by  tho  inovitable  lo83  of  Blood,  which  botli  ilirT>c£ly  t* 
minishes  the  supply,  and  reduces  tho  heart's  action ;  and  also  hf  t^ 
depressing  inBucnce  of  the  continued  administration  of  dxlorofontl  vfOi 
the  heart's  action.  It  thus  came  about » that  after  great  KaraimBilMtf. 
and  when  the  bmin  no  longer  showed  the  pnlsation  vliidi  cds^  lii 
ioflux  of  sncoessiYO  waves  of  blood,  the  strongest  ^muiiaitioB  ftM 
to  stimulate.  But,  again,  tho  excitability  of  the  nerve-^xm^<ef  ^m 
further  depressed  by  tho  direct  inflnenoe  of  tho  cbloiofona ;  ykOQfik 
this  seems  to  be  much  less  strongly  exerted  upon  tho  Motor*  t^uiil 
is  upon  ihA  Sensorial  centres*  And.  lastly,  the  excitability^  w^  fn* 
gieesively  reduced  by  repeated  Btimulation ;  so  that  at  laat  iia  apv^ 
ment  could  be  called  forth,  though  the  current  was  much  : 
strength.  Yet  even  then,  after  an  intermission  of  the 
during  which  the  use  of  the  chloroform  was  suspended,  and  tbe  i 
of  the  aniinal  were  refreshed  by  food  and  by  the  resptraticm  oif  i 
air,  the  excitability  wae  found  to  have  been  restored.  This  \b  < 
in  full  aooordauce  with  the  principle  stated  in  (§$  404-2) ;  £«]«-  whtb  1l« 
nutntive  tomptmenU  of  the  blood  supply  the  materials  wrli 
nerve^ubstanoe  generates  and  repairs  itself,  and  its  *' potential  4 
accumulates,  it  is  by  tho  combination  of  the  oartft^en  of  ilia  ] 
those  materials,  that  the  jH^te/^tial  is  converted  into 
($  308). 

The  faradization  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  Oereliriim  ui 
diately  produces  an  intense  hy]r*erttnUa ;  that  is,  a  grvaUy- 
ilow  of  blood  through  its  closely-compacted  plexus  of  miixat 
This  is  made  apparent  in  two  ways ;  fint^  in  the  lacnMue  in  the  «k»«l 
the  veesels,  which  is  obvious  to  the  eye ;  and  second,  la  Uia  pr 
How  of  venous  blood  that  takes  place  from  the  great  eiataaca,  which,  i 
the  quiesoent  state  of  the  brain,  had  ceased  to  bleed.     B<yvaiml  aii 
tions  of  the  eloctrodes  to  the  cortical  sufastaooe  of  tho  < 
rabbits,  convert  it  into  tho  Ukeness  of  that  moriud  grx>wth, 
consisting  of  blood-voaselB  and  eo&nectivo  tMBU««  whick  is 
*'  fungus  hiv»atod«8.'' 

'^  '  t^.  Fetrier's  experimenUhad  nStnstiem  to Um  ] 

[  iroTd  made  by  applying  the  two 
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points  of  tlie  Cerebral  surface  at  somo  distaace  from  each  otiier*  Thk 
appliciitiou  oxcited  either  partial  or  general  coavulBioii;  tho  most 
severe  fita  being  induced  whoa  the  eloctrodea  were  applied  at  the 
greatest  distanoe. 

'  la  idl  caees,"  itajB  Dr.  Fcrrier,  "  whether  tho  fita  wcm  partial  or  more  geacral, 
iho  iaunedkte  antocedeot  waa  an  excited  faypcnpinic  conditio  d  of  tho  cortical 
matter  of  tbo  hemispheres.  Tho  iiritatioa  was  entirclj  conSned  t^  tbo  eurfaoo 
of  tho  hemifipherea ;  tho  electrodes  being  simply  applied,  without  causing 
mecbaaical  or  deep -seated  le&ioii,"'  Aud  not  only  wa^  there  in  every  coa^  a 
distinct  laterral  Initweeu  the  appUcatioa  of  Uio  eleetrodeit  and  the  firat 
tiourulfiiTe  moremeut  ;  but  there  was  oeciuiioaally  *'  a  distinct  laterval  of 
time  afiCT  Ike  withdravul  of  the  ttimuifUion^  Iwforo  the  conditioa  of  the  grey 
luAttcr  had  reached  the  pitch  of  tetiaion  reqtiijsitc  for  an  exploaive  diachorge. 
This  of  itaelf  is  sufficieut  to  ahow  tkat  tho  effccta  were  not  duo  to  coaductod 
currenta  or  direct  atimulation  of  tho  motor  nerves  of  the  muaclea,  but  to  an 
abnormal  excitabiJity  or  irritability  of  parts,  whose  function,  it  might  be  iiifcirefl, 
was  to  initiate  thoac  changes  which  would  rosult  in  normal  eoutrautioa  of  the 
muacks  affected/'^ (Op.  cit.j  p.  a*J.) 

Nothing,  it  must  he  obvious,  could  more  Btrikingly  illustrate  tb9 
principle,  that  while  the  ordinary  Circulation  eutlices  to  keep  up  the 
nervous  tension  of  the  ganghonic  centres  to  the  point  required  for 
motorial  discharge  by  automatic  or  volitional  **clos\ire  of  tho 
circuit,'*  the  higher  state  of  tension  induced  by  hj/pcramia  is  itself 
sufficient  to  produce  &ponta)icoiis  motorial  discharges  (§§  tJU8-311). 

It  seems  to  tho  Writer  that  tho  abovo  principles  may  be  fairly  ex  - 
tended  to  all  tho  cases  in  which  local  faradization  produced  special 
motor  results ;  for  although  the  immediateneM  of  these  1*650118  in  tho 
stato  of  normal  excitability  might  seem  to  indicato  they  proceeded 
from  direct  stimulation  of  the  ganglionic  nerve-substance  itself^  yet 
when  the  excitability  is  depressed  by  exhaustion,  a  distinct  interval 
is  perceptible.     And  that  the  "expressive"  movements  excited  by 
the  localized  faradization   really  depend    (like    the    epileptic    oon- 
Tulsion)  upon  the  hypememio  state  which  it  induces,  seems  to  be 
farther  indicated   by  their  frequent    persistence  after  the    discon- 
tinuance of  the   stimulation; — a  dog,    for   example,  continuing  to 
hold  up  his  head  and  wag  hiif  tail,  or  to  utter  cries  as  of  pain  (though 
completely  stupefied  by  chloroform),   after  the  -withdrawal  of   tho 
electrodes  from  the  resj>ectiTe  centres  of  those  actions.     For  tins  could 
scarcely  be  the  case,  if  tho  stimulus  acted  dirtdly  on  tho  nervo-sub- 
I  stance ;  whilst  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  tho  hj^omeimic 
^  atate  does  not  immediately  subside.     And  further,  it  is  a  consideration 
L  of  no  Bnudl  importance,  that  no  motor  effect  is  product3d  by  the  faradiza- 
L  tion  of  the  fibres  which  make*np  the  medtiUary  subi^tanco  of  tho 
[Cerebrum,  which  might  be  expected  to  Teepond  to  this  stimulus  if 
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it  aot;ed  direclly  upoa  the  elements  of  the  nervO'tueue,  iks  in  Ihi 
galvanieatiou  of  an  ordinary  nerve. 

The  general  charactenstic  of  the  Morements  C4i]led  forth  b j  flie  loed 
Btimulation  of  the  cortical  substanc-e  of  the  Cercbruni,  ia  that  they  «t 
Huch  OS  inTolve  tho  eo-ordination  of  several  distinct  mascular  \ 
and  roaemble  those  wMch,  in  an  animal  in  posaeasioti  of  it:*  \ 
Rkonld  regard  as  expressive  of  Ideas  and  Emotions, 


Thus,  in  a  Cat,  the  application  of  the  electrodes  »t  point  2   <Fig^  Il> 

'Vlevation  of  the  BLouldlcr  anil  ailductlon  of  the  limb,  exactly  su  «b«s  i  < 
strikes  a  h&Il  with  it«  ]^w  ;"  at  point  4,  *' immediate  coimgaition  of  Um  kft  wf^^ 
hiov,  %j^^  dr&wiag  downwarda  aad  inwatda  of  the  left  ear ;  '*  at  p^iiil  5^  **fkl 


SiDB  ViBW  Of  Braijt  Of  Cat  :— a,  craeijU  «Ucut  diTtdfog 
anterior  eoaToliitioaa  ;  B,  fiasare  of  Sylnos ;  c,  olfactory 
bulb. 

anitnal  exhibitit  signu  of  pain,  Bcreama  and  kiclcji  with  botb  him]  legp, 

the  feft,  at  the  same  time  tumiDg  itA  bead  rouafl  and  looking  l^cliiarf 

astonished  manner  ;"  at  point  6^  **  clutching  movemeDtof  the  left  pA« 

tniiton  of  the  chiwi! ;"  at  point  13,  '^twitching  backwards  of  the  lefit 

rotation  of  tke   head  to  the  left  and  slightly  upwards,  ax  if  Uu 

1iaU*aiag  i*  at  point  17,'"  restlessness^  opening  of  the  moath,  aiul  ] 

crie^  lu  if  of  nige  or  pain  ;"  at  point  18  (on  the  under  tide  of  Um 

not  shown  in  the  figure},  ''the  animal  aaddealj  starts  ap,  throws  back  ila*! 

opens  its  eyes  widely,  htshos  its  tail,  panta,  acirama  and  iiptt-r  n*  if  in 

nhge  ;  *'  and  nt  point  20,  '*  sudden  contmction  of  the  musdr^  ,,^4  ^ 

eheit  and  neck,  and  of  the  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw,  witli  pi  ,  m^rt. ' 

Simitar  results  were  so  constantly  obtained*  with  TanatioDs  ooviousij  i 

ti|)on  the  degree  of  excitability  and  the  strength  of  the  i;timulas»  tliAl  Um  I 

tion  of  the  centres  of  these  and  other  actions  was  placed  btjood  4<m|y| ;  ||» 

tnorementii  of  the  pxws  being;  centraitired  in  the  region  botwvon  polaii  1»  S,  hsI 

0  ;  those  of  the  eyelids  and  face  between  7  and  8  ;  the  laleral  mnf  umu  «f  f^ 

bead  atwl  ear  iu  Uie  nvi:iop  of  }ioints  9  to  II ;  aad  the  movemettte  «f 

tongue,  ftnd  i&ws.  with  eeitain  associated  moTemeata  of  the  neeh.  Mi 

in  the  or  ^  oa  the  fiatisie  of  SylTiua  (i^  whkh  MHia  tJ^  £ff. 

aion  b«l  Mid  ttiddlo  lobes  of  the  Cerebnuii^^ite  CMta  ftr 
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-ening  the  mouth  beitig  in  front  of  tiie  under  part  of  tho  fiasure,  wMe  thftt 
rkich  ocU  ia  cloaurts  of  the  jtiwd  is  more  m  tke  disfiure. 

A  similar  Bcrieg  of  experimenta  on  Dogs  gave  results  that  closely 
ImcGorded  with  the  foregoing  ;  allowance  beiog  mado  for  tho  somewhat 
f  differeat  disposition  of  tho  convolutions,  in  accordance  with  the  dif- 
ferent habits  of  the  animaU,  showing  itself  in  the  higher  development 
of  the  centres  for  tho  paw  in  cats,  and  for  the  tail  in  dogs. 

ThuB  when  the  electrodes  were  iippljed  at  point  9  (Fig.  IS),  "  tlic  tail  was  m<ived 
from  side  to  aide,  and  ultim&telj  became  rigidlj  erect  ;'*  wiibin  the  circle  10»  tlie 
application  *' elicited  only  cries,  &i  If  of  paio  ;**  at  point  H  uk  con  tinned  applica- 
tion gave  rlne  to  the  following  remarkahle  icrivs  of  actions  : — *'It  began  with 
waggiag  of  the  tail  and  spoamodic  twitching  of  the  left  ear.     After  the  cessation 


Fig.   15. 


I 


SiDK  Viaw  OF  Biuni  of  Doo  t— a,  crucial  snlcuB ;  a,  fissure  of  SylTin« ; 
c,  olfactory  Imlb 

of  the  more  violent  spasms,  the  animal^  held  up  its  bead,  opened  ita  eyes  wide  with 
the  most  animated  eitprcssion,  and  wagged  its  tail  in  a  fawning  maimer.  The 
change  wu  m  stiiking,  that  I  and  those  abotit  me  at  fir»t  thought  that  the  animal 
had  completely  recoTercd  from  its  Rti3por«  But  tmtwith^itiir^tlingnll  utUmpt^  to  call 
its  atUntion  hy  |*atting  it  and  addressing  it  in  Footliing  tcnus,  it  looked  itead- 
fo«tly  in  the  distance  with  the  same  expreaHion^  and  continued  to  wa>;  its  tail  for 
a  minnte  or  two,  after  which  itKuddenly  relapsed  into  its  previous  stntecf  narcotic 
stupor.*'  The  application  of  the  eIecti*odea  to  (»oint  23  pnxlucc^l  ''dmwing  hock 
of  the  bead  and  opening  of  the  mouth,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  cry  or  growl  ithc 
animal  very  mach  exhauittcd).  Repeated  appticattone  of  the  electrtidca  to  this 
point  aad  its  ncight^oarhood  cauBecl  whimng  &nd  growling  noises,''  liko  those 
which  a  dog  makc«  in  ita  sleep,  and  which  are  sux^posed  to  indicate  tlmt  it  it 
dreaming. 

Similar  experimenta  haTingbeon  made  upon  Babbits,  the  results 
vere  again  as  accordant  as  it  would  bo  fair  to  expect  \  especially  ooii* 
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aidering  the  difficulty  in  exactly  localizing  the  cltfferent  oemtrw,  w^a^ 
arises  from  the  absence  of  the  landmarks  afforded  by  tlie  c<»UTOliitioi^ 
It  18  curious  that  in  tliis  anioial  the  oentiw 
of  tbo  moulh-Tnovemouts  eeem  to  bt  On 
most  kighl)'  developed ;  whea  tb6S»  (2,  % 
Fig,  16)  are  faradi^od^  *'  tkere  ai«  nLuadn^ 
moTements  of  the  upper  lip^  and  gnirffig 
of  the  jawst  as  if  tlie  aniiiial  worn  **t»«| 
rigorously/- 

Dr.  Fcrricr  has  sinco  nukde  a  9m»  tf 
experiments  on  the  Monlcoy;  of  wtikil  (It 
details  are  as  ^-et  unpubli^litnl^  boi 
seem  to  be  yet  more  remarkable 
preceding,  in  the  far  greater  %iirMitT«|tfe 
movements  called  forth  &t>in  dtflmsit  wi* 
tres,  and  thetr  more  distinclly  oxpnMV 
character.  These  resulU  will  akn  bi  rf 
peculiar  interest,  on  accotmt  of  tli^  <te 
confoi^ty  which  the  simiitf^  niTinr  imrtT 
of  the  convolutions  in  the  Moukey  btr 
to  their  more  comjdex  dispoctttioft  ift  ^ 
Human  Cerebrum  (§  106).  They 
with  fhoae  of  the  previous  experiments  in  thLs  trnportant 
that  those  centres  of  movement  which  may  be  rpo-artfiHl  a^  gmsf  i^ 
pression  to  attributes  that  Man  shares  with  tb<  MAXisQMlMb^ 

all  located  in  the  nuk-rior  lobes  and  tbo  an{tt  j,  ^f  ^^  miiA 

lobes,  the  part  of  ^Mau'a  Cerebrum  which  corresiwinds  with  ihm  cmt^ 
Cerebrum  of  the  lower  Mammalia  (f  106)»  In  the  Cat  ajMi  tlb»  Jk$, 
which  have  the  middle  lobes  fully  developed,  atimulutiun  pf  tlwir 
postenor  portion  produces  no  respondent  movement.  Ami  noi  tmtt  h 
this  the  case  in  the  Monkey  also ;  but  tlie  vfhole  of  the  potttfmr  Uit  m 
simtlarlij  irrcsjMmsive,  as  is  ahso  that /ran f  portion  of  tha  ttmUritw  Uai 
irhich,  in  all  the  higher  Mammalia,  as  in  Man^  is  produood  by  lltf 
forward  as  well  as  lateral  development,  which  markecUy  dialtagttkbs 
it  from  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Cerebrum  of  the  Babbit,  Wkf 
may  be  the  special  functions  of  these  parts,  we  can  Mcaetfoclf  dn  tmm 
than  gues*  at ;  but  the  negative  fact  just  stated  may  be  oniisitliireil  i 
decided  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  nrrivett  at  by  tbo  Wri 
tvppfv.«.,t',.i»  V..WH-8  ago»  on  tho  basis  of  Comparative  Anaknar  i 
F"'  Hat  the  fto»(4rit>r  lobes  of  the  CerebErom 
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Ftindions  of  Lower  Ganglionic  Centres. 

instrmneuts,  t»o<  (aa  maintained  by  Phrenologists)  of  tliofie  poaaioas  and 
peftsities  which  Man  shares  with  the  lower  Animals,  but  of 
mttributea  pc>culiar  to  Man,  which  we  fairly  may  suppose  to  consist 
in  such  Mental  operations  of  a  purely  InteUootual  charactar  as  do  not 
express  themselves  in  bodily  action* 

Before  considering  the  further  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  tho 
results  of  Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments  on  the  Corebnim,  it  will  be  woU 
to  tako  into  account  thoso  which  ho  obtained  from  tho  appUcation  of 
the  like  stimulation  to  other  ganglioDio  contres  forming;  part  of  the 
Brain*  When  either  of  the  CVpt)ra  Bitimia  (§  89)  was  thus  excited 
to  activity,  an  immediate  and  ngid  pleurathotouca^  or  bonding  of  tho 
body  to  one  side,  was  excitod  in  tho  opposite  half  of  the  body ;  tho 
head  being  made  to  approximate  the  tail,  tho  muscles  of  tho  face  and 
eck  being  thrown  into  rigid  tonic  spasm,  and  tho  fore  and  hind  Umbs 
Gxed  and  rigidly  flexed*  Apparently  every  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles  represented  in  the  convolutions^  along  with  tho  lutoral 
muscles  of  the  body,  were  stimulated  to  contiaction  from  the  corpus 
stnntum  ;  the  predominance  of  the  flexors  over  tho  extensors,  however, 
being  Torj'  marked,  Similar  excitation  of  the  TImlami  Opiici^  on  tho 
other  hand,  gave  no  motor  roan  It  whatever ;  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded  that  they  have  no  direct  connection  with  movement.  That 
the  irritation  did  not  call  forth  cries  or  other  signs  of  pain,  might  be 
supposed  equally  conclusive  against  the  idea  that  these  ganglionio 
eentrea  are  inatrumon tally  connected  with  sensation ;  but  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind,  not  only  that  tho  animal  was  under  the  influence 
of  chlorrjform,  but  that  the  connecticm  of  tho  irritated  Thalamus  with 
the  Cerebral  centres  of  the  movements  which  express  pain  had  been 
destroyed  in  order  to  expose  this  ganglion,  tho  absence  of  any  such 
expresdon  seems  adequately  accounted  for. — Experiments  on  the 
Corpora  Qiiadrigrnnua  (or  Optic  Ganglia)  were  chiefly  mado  on 
Babbits,  in  which  these  centres  are  relatively  very  large  and  are  easily 
ex{)osed  ($  65).  Tho  application  of  the  electrodes  to  the  anterior 
tubercles  immediately  calls  forth  a  violent  opiMhotonos,  or  backward 
flexure  of  the  body ;  so  that,  if  tho  animal  be  not  tied  down,  it  executes 
a  backward  summersault  which  throws  it  off  the  table.  The  jaws  are 
always  violently  clenched,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated.  These  results  do 
not  militate  against  the  idea  of  the  connection  of  these  gangHonic  centres 
with  tho  sense  of  Vision,  which  seems  to  be  well  establitihed  by  other 
evidences ;  but  thoy  show  that  they  aro  also  motor  centres,  especially 
for  the  extensor  muscles.  Stimulation  of  tho  posterior  tubercles 
oooosioned  ndaes  of  various  kinds. 

Dim  Ftimsa^B  axperimezits  on  the  Ca^tUUum  have  led  biin  to  tho 
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unexpected  condufltoa  that  li  ia  the  ganglionic  oesitre  of  tbo 
nerves   of  the  Eye ;  ©very  kind  of  movement  of  the  er^bttllt,^ 
rotation  on  their  antero- posterior  axes,— being  capable  of 
by  stimulating  some  particular  portion  of  the  organ.     Tbo 
of  the  centres  of  combined  movements  of  the  two  eyebalia  t 
lobules  of  the  Ccrcb^llnm  in  the  Eabbit  waa  extnemely 

ThuN,  whon  tlic  eleetrodeei  were  applied  to  the  median  lobe  at  poisi  1  (Ft^  t7l 
*HliG  right  eye  moired  outwards,  anil  the  left  iu wards,  in   a  lioriaovkit  jkH! 


r^*rkUniy« 


at  points  2    and  3,    the  '^  right   eye   mored    iuwardii,    &n<l    the 

OE  the  same  horiiontal  plane/'     Tbua  it  appears  that  the  tDitldle  l,,^ 

thofte  horixotital  movements  of  the  eyes  which  are  Aamont^ic^   but  asi 
trical ;    and   that  the  tipper    part   of   tbe    median   lobe,     anU  ita 
lower  parts,   are  In  functional  antagoniem.     When  the  eIcctro«t«a 

to  point  4  on  the  trft  lateral  lobo,  **tiio  right  eye  moved  doi>-nwitrda  , 

the  left  eye  upwards  and  iawmH«;**  tml 
the  carrefponding  point  of  the  r 
WAS  stimtslatedf  "  the  right  ejre 
and  iuwanlH,  and  the  left  eye 
outwards  ;  ^*   while  coojouit    irriiAik«  il 
lateral  points  neotmlisea    Uiilt  eMeeU,. 
the  middle  division  of  the  left  lateril 
irritated    at  poiut  5,    a    down  ward 

of  the  right  eye,  and  an  upwurd  

the  left  eye,  were  corDtiined  wltb  « 

each  globe  on  ita  uaterD^poiterior  bM\  Ife  1 
in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  cloek,  1^ 
in  the  contrary  direction.  Bat  irb««  Ifai  i 
tion  wa»  applied  at  point  6  to  t]»«  ] 
of  the  left  lateral  lobe,  the  twt> 
thciir  autero-paeterior  axea  in  %^tm 
tion,  contrary  to  that  of  the  haJMb  «i  itei 
V.0  tlidit  their  vertical  iDeHdiana  ___ 
(Miralklixni. — Tliis  la»t  action  ia  wl^f 
antomaiically  when  we  fix  oar^aia at  **r  dML 
and  incline  onr  head  to  the  H^Jit  olt;  ^ 
rotation  of  the  eyclialia  in  the  oimcMiite  dk«l^ 
serving  to  keep  the  image  of  t£e  pbjttt  «■  ^ 
tazne  K])ot  of  the  retina,  just  aa  «U  i^  a^^ 
matic  movements  of  the  eyeliatlfl  i^  (lie  nm^d 
or  horizontal  plane,  when  ib«  h«aai  i«  mtmL 
upwarda  attd  downwardii,  or  tt^tm  wUm  |e  ^v 
({  21), 


Uffib  suarArK  of  BftAin 
or  Rabbit. 


TIUMe  results  throw  great  light  npon  the  obficnrity  irKich  [ 
enTelopod  the  precise  function  of  the  Cerebellum.  That  it  wm  ia 
some  way  ocmoemed  in  the  regulation  and  co^ordinatmi  «f  tit 
Bd^oaool^*'  '"'"'■'nineiitat  especially  tho^  concerned  in  tb*  ip^ntiiMMi 
^^ht  body,  has  long  been  a  genera]  oplnkia  MMif 
lait  on  the  rMults  of  exporinietils,  and  ^f^ 
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tipon  Pathological  obacr? atiou ;  tJie  doctrine  of  the  Phrenologists,  vho 
regarded  it  as  the  organ  of  the  genorative  instinct,  haying  been  long 
abandoned  as  unt-enable.  But  of  tho  manner  in  which  this  power  was 
exerted »  nothing  could  be  said  to  be  precisely  known.  Now  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  intimate  relation  between  the  guidiog  sensa- 
tions we  derive  fixjm  Yii^ioii,  and  the  co-ordination  of  onr  ordinoiy 
moTements  of  Looomotion  (5  192).  In  the  aflfection  termed  ^*  nystag- 
mus," which  consists  in  a  restless  motion  of  the  eye-balls  from  side  to 
side,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium ;  and  in  the 
state  called  **  locomotor  ataxy/*  in  which  disease  of  the  posterior 
columns  cuts  off  the  Cerebellum  from  its  noi-mal  relation  with  the 
Spinal  cord,  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  maintain  his  equilibrium 
with  his  eyes  shut  (§  80),  So  in  the  giddiness  which  most  persons 
experience  when  they  hare  rapiilly  turned  round-and-round  seToral 
timea,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  part  at  least  of  the  result  is 
occasioned  by  confusion  of  those  visible  perceptions,  which  would 
come  through  the  oculo-motoriul  centres, — That  this  regulation  of 
the  movements  of  the  Eyes,  and  the  harmonization  with  them  of  the 
general  movements  of  the  body,  constitute  the  entire  function  of  the 
Cerebellum,  it  would  be  premature  yet  to  assert ;  but  I>r,  Fenier*s 
experiments  seem  dearly  to  establish  the  first  of  these^  and  strongly 
to  indicate  the  second,  as  essential  parts  of  its  action. 

We  now  return  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  import  of  the  experimental 
results  previously  detailed,  in  regard  to  the  localization  of  Cerebral 
action  in  the  production  of  Movement,  and  its  relation  to  Mental 
states. 

In  the  Jird  place,  they  unmistakably  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
doctrine,  that  the  Cerebrum,  like  the  nerve-centres  on  which  it  is 
superposed,  has  a  rtjleot  action  of  its  own ;  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
production  of  co-ordinated  movements,  such  as,  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  animal,  would  be  the  expressions  of  Ideas  and  Emotions 
called  forth  by  Sensations.  The  Cortical  ganglion  is  ei^narily  excited 
to  activity  by  the  nerve-force  transmitted  upwards  along  the  ascending 
fibres  from  the  Bensorium ;  this  calls  forth  respondent  physical 
changes  in  its  substance,  which  changes  excite  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness that  we  designate  as  Ideas  and  Emotions ;  and  respondent 
Movements  are  involuntarily  called  forth,  which  we  regard  as 
expressions  of  those  states*  The  same  movements  are  called  fortli 
(as  in  other  instances]  by  stimulation  applied  to  their  motor  centres ; 
which  are  now  proved  to  be  definitely  localized  in  the  Cerebral  con- 
Tolutions, 
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But,  Sffondltf^  it  soeros   equally  clear  that  these 
called  forth,  not  by  tho  Mental  states  themselTos^  but  by  tito  < 
ohangea  which  are  their  physical  anttctdtnU^     For   we  *^^ 
belieTQ  that  Ideas  and  Emotions  can  be  called  up  b^  famdtnlieaii 
the  cortical  substance,  in  animals  completely  stupefied  by  < 
And  if  wo   atti-ibuto  any  of  those  '^expi'essiTo'*   actums  ^Mf4  «§ 
called  forth  by  such  localized  fttimulation^  to  the  states  off 
ness  they  would  ordinarily  represent,*  we   cannot   T^naB  Uie 
character  to  the  Epileptic  conrulsiou  called  forth  by  the  i 

stimulation  ;  a  supposition  at  once  disproved  by  the  fiict^  Uttl^ta  l 

typical  forms  of  Epilepsy,  convulsive  movements,  racli  as  Iiats  vm 
been  traced  to  **  discharging  lesions"  of  the  Cerebnuax^f  take  pte 
withoid    antf,  comcmmntss  whaicver.      Viewed    in    this    MBpaet,   H^ 
Ferrior's  results  obviously  alford  additional  suppiort  to  the  i 
•*  UncjonBcious  Cerebration;**   by  showing  that  impcMiant 
modifications  of  which  only  the  rtsulU  make  themselTee  ' 
toko  place  outside  the  **  sphere  of  consciousness"  (§§  416— ilSk 

In  the  third  place*  wo  seem  able  to  draw  from  the 
results  a  more  definite  irati<maU  than  we  previously  posaesoed*  m  I»^ 
automatic  performance  in  Man,  of  movements  which  oriffiiii^lT  pe> 
ooeded  from  intentional  direction.  For  it  is  clear  that  in  Dom  Cik 
Babbits,  &c.,  the  co*ordinaied  actions  which  reaalt  ft^oL  laedM 
stimulation  of  the  Cerebral  convolutions,— expressing',  by  the  K«i«i 
morbanism  proper  to  each  species,  the  Mental  statea  naturaJly  aW 
up  by  their  sensational  experiences, — are  as  truly  the  ••  raflox  adMi 
of  the  Cerebrum,^'  as  the  simpler  forms  of  movement  ar«  oC  t^  p^ 
Cord.  Now  the  Ner\'ous  mechanism  of  Man,  as  haa 
out  over  and  over  again  in  the  preceding  pages,  fomu  iUt^f  in  J 
ance  with  the  modes  in  which  it  is  habitually  called  iato 
thus,  it  may  well  be  believed,  any  special  modes  of 
movement  to  which  an  individual  has  been  trained,  or 
himself,  come  to  be  so  completely  the  reflex  actions  of 


'  •  Dr.  Ferrier  was  Iiimscif  bo  much  impreflecd  in  nne  am^  by 
chaniicter  of  tho   snccciuiion   of  netioDH  thui  CftUcd-forlii,   m  |« 
'^evideQtJj  (in  acted  dream/'     But  if  iKu  was,  then  €9tr$  tiim 
in  the  same  ligbt ;  and  the  Writer  f&ik  to  sec  in  wlul  the  cviileBfl*  of 
neas  ooodittau    It  teems  to  him  that  it  might  jtut  aj  well  be  fsid 
body  of  a  Frr»g  b  .inimAkfJ  by  a  directing  Will,  when  oae  lof 
ttppHtd  to  tK«  other  {{  ^7), 

I  Thi^  *^'  ^  -iritfio  of  those  forms  of  Kpiltpsr  trhtch  _  . 

in*  "  -JtdlnJtriljf  jjut  in  ndinu  rolnnt^irtlx^  •• 

^«t  tho  mujit:t»  of  R<r*filnitirrTj 
It  la  ths  cli&lcal  n^acHj  of  Dr,  ftagltiia^ 
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ceDtres  of  his  Cerebrum,  that,  if  wo  could  etiimilato  those  centres  by 
Electricity,  respondent  movements  of  the  kind  acqiQired  by  such 
special  ti*aiiiing  would  be  the  result.  And  since  wo  now  seem  justified 
in  asserting  that  such  movements  muy  be  executed  unconsciously,  wo 
tnay  further  regard  it  as  at  any  rate  conceivable  that  they  may  bo 
rxdkd  unconsciously,  even  though  such  excitement  comes  through 
one  of  the  organs  of  Special  Sense, 

The  following  fitAt^mcnt  recently  mode  to  th«  Writer  by  a  gentlcinfln  of  higb 
ia&eUi^ence,  tlie  Editor  of  a  moat  important  Frorincial  Ncw8pa]>er,  would  be 
almost  incredible,  if  cases  somewhat  Eimilar  were  not  already  familiar  to  ua  : — 
"I  wna  fonncriy,"  he  naid,  '^a  Reporter  in  the  Honse  of  Conunona  ;  and  it 
Beveral  tinges  happencMl  to  me,  that  having  fallen  aalecp  from  sheur  fatigue  to- 
wards the  end  of  a  delKite,  I  found,  on  awaking  nftcr  a  abort  intcrr&l  of  entire 
unconBcionsnesfi,  that  I  had  continuetl  to  note  down  corructly  the  speaker's  word*. 
—I  believe/*  he  added,  **  that  thia  is  not  an  uneoramon  esiicrience  among  Parlia« 
meatarjr  Reportere,"  (Compare  §§71,  194.)— The  raiding  &Ioud  with  eorrwt 
emphasis  and  intonation,  or  the  t^crformance  of  a  pieco  of  mueic,  or  (as  in  the 
case  of  Albert  Smith)  the  recitation  of  a  frequently-repeated  composition,  whiht 
tiie  coaaoious  minfl  is  entirrhf  mf^roised  in  ita  own  thoughts  and  feelingai  may 
tiia«  be  accounted  for  without  the  supposittoa  that  the  Mind  la  actively  engiged 
ia  two  different  operations  at  the  same  motneni  ;  which  would  Mem  tantamount 
to  aaying  that  there  am  two  £go»  in  the  same  organism. 

3iit,fottrf7i}jfj  these  results  entirely  harmonize  with  tho  view  formerly 
expressed (§§  23 ^  89),  that  the  Cerebrum  does  not  act  immediately  on  the 
motor  nen^e^t,  but  that  it  plays  downwards  on  tho  motor  oentres  con- 
tained within  the  Axial  Cord ;  from  which ^  and  not  from  the  Cerebral 
convolutions,  the  motor  nerves  take  their  real  doi>arture.  For 
although  either  mechanical  or  electric  srtimulation  of  a  motor  nerve  in 
any  part  of  its  course,  of  the  motor  columns  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  or'  of 
the  ibrous  stmnds  which  constitute  the  upward  prolongations  of  thsm 
into  the  corpora  atHata,  calls  forth  muscular  contractions,  no  auch 
coutrttctioQS  were  excited  by  the  faradization  of  the  fibros  of  which  the 
medullary  aubstanco  of  the  Cerebrum  is  composed,  any  moro  than  by 
mechanical  sti mutation.  And  the  fact  that  all  the  muscloe  oonoemed 
in  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  body  can  be  thrown  into  contraction 
by  stimulation  of  these  lower  centres, — the  extensors  through  the  cor^ 
pora  qnadTigemina,  while  the  flexors  predominated  when  the  coijwa 
striata  were  stimulated, — seems  to  show  that  the  office  of  the  Cere* 
brum  Ib  not  immediately  to  evoke,  but  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  the 
muscular  contractions  excited  through  these  antagonistic  primary 
eentres ;  just  as  it  controls  the  Bespiratory  movements  whose  centre 
is  in  the  mrduUa  ohlcmf^tUt. 

In  the  fifth  place,  these  experiments  Ihrow  groat  light  on  tho 
**  crossed  ^*  action  of  the  several  ganglionic  centres  contained  within 


720      App€ndh\~-Dr.  Ferrier  an  the  Srain. 


tho  skull,  whicli  bad  preTiously  been  a  matter  of 
obscurity;  s^ime  phenomena  of  disease  appearing  to  eliaw  tiiat  di 
motor  contreA  of  ono  side  act  on  tbe  nerves  of  tlie  opposita  fl^ 
excluaivQly,  whilst  others  Boem  to  iudleate  that  those  of  ooe  ttda  aif 
affect  tho  muijclea  on  both  sides*  Anatomical  uiYOfitigatioii  &towI 
the  latter  view,  by  showing  that  whilst  some  of  the  motor  etrandi  (a 
pf/ramidalia)  which  connect  the  Brain  with  tho  Spinal  Cord,  i 
or  cross  to  tho  opposito  siclo,  others  pass  continaously  downvy^ 
without  decussation.  Now  Br;  Ferrier  fotind  that  tlae  motor  aetiaB  if 
tho  c^r/x>ra  stnata  is  strictly  limited  to  the  mtuscles  of  the  < 
side  of  the  body ;  being  probably  exerted  solely  through  tli^e 
ting  strands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motor  action  of  tbe 
quadrigemina  Is  not  thus  limited;  the  extensor*  of  both  triikii 
called  into  contraotion  by  the  application  of  the  atimalua  to  < 
lateral  half  of  the  anterior  pair  ;  so  that  they  would  seem  to  act  i 
both  tho  decuBsating  and  the  no n -decussating  strands.  In  his  i 
ments  on  tho  Cerebral  Hemuphcrts^  again,  Dr,  Ferrier  found  thtsotr 
action  to  be  generaUy  limited  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bodj ;  tJiMifibii 
some  movements,  particularly  those  of  the  mouth,  It  wva  obrioMta 
musclc^a  of  both  sides  were  put  in  action*  Now  it  is  woU  knovi  W 
extensive  destruction  of  tho  substance  of  either  h^mlsphetre,  if  rMih 
ing  from  tho  gradual  action  of  disease,  may  occur  without  aiijr  Dtbfte 
loss  of  voluntary  movement;  though  sudden  lujiiri^s  of  a  estaa 
severity  occasion  paralysis  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body,  wkiAt 
however,  is  usually  incomplete  and  of  transitory  duration.  Aid  Ut 
F.  indinea  to  accept  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Broftdbtiii  Ite 
elinical  observation,  that  the  movements  which  are  moat  iiiiTinmiilBr 
on  the  two  sides,  are  those  which  are  most  completely  |wnlnrf  If 
injury  to  one  side  of  the  Cerebrum ;  whilst  those  in  irhich  tibt  i^ 
operation  of  the  muscles  on  both  sides  is  required,  may  be  voifeHlrf 
by  the  action  of  either  hemisphere.  Not  improbably  Um  pai 
transYei'so  commissure  {corpus  calUmim)  here  cornea  into  mim, 
enabling  either  hemisphere  singly  to  do  the  work — to  m 
extent — of  both ;  while  there  seems  aome  ground  for  tha 
the  le/l  hemisphere,  which  chiefly  directs  tho  moveementa  oif  tiw  f^ 
half  of  the  body,  is  the  **  driving**  side.  For  in  all  save  *'  Mt*hmw4d!' 
pereoDSt  any  movement  which  may  be  initiated  by  either  liiah,  ii 
almost  sure  to  be  initiated  by  the  right :  thus  in  begimuAg*  to  wA 
invariably  pxit  tho  right  foot  foremost ;  «4>d  a  |^eM 
dd  np  his  baud,  will  as  probably  hold  up  h»  lii^ 


of  Ibe  marder  of  Mr  Blight  hf  ?W^  la  «Uci  i^ 
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But,  iixtM^t  WQ  haye  to  mquire  liow  far  th^fla  exp<iniiieEtid  reanlta 
jiietiiy  tli6  belief  tHat  there  is  any  SMch  localissation  of  strictly  mental 
states^  as  thero  is  of  the  centres  of  the  expression  of  thoae  states  in 
moyemeat.  And  as  to  tkU  it  muaX  he  confessed  that  we  are  still  yery 
much  in  the  dark, — the  only  fact  that  seems  to  afford  any  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  mystery,  being  the  apparent  coincidence  between  the 
motor  centre  of  the  lips  and  tongue  in  the  lower  animals ,  and  that 
region  in  the  human  Cerebrum  of  which  disease  is  so  often  found  to 
be  asaooiated  with  Aphasia  (§  355).  This  association,  howeyer,  seems 
by  no  means  so  constent  as  to  establish  a  caitsative  relation  between  the 
Physical  and  the  Psychical  state  j  and  a  careful  exami nation  of  the 
phenomena  of  Aphasia  would  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Beyeral  distinct  forms  of  disorder  have  bee  a  grouped  under  ono 
designation.  The  t3rpical  Aphasia  consists  (as  stated  in  |  354],  in  the 
loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  or  rather  of  the  power  of  recalling  them ; 
the  patient  understanding  what  is  said  to  him,  but  not  being  able  to 
reply  verbally,  because  he  ia  unable  to  call  to  mind  the  words  which 
would  express  his  thoughts.  Such  patients  are  exactly  in  the  coudition 
of  the  "Biologized"  subject  (5  462),  who,  being  assured  that  he  Cannot 
recollect  his  own  name,  finds  himi^Lf  absolutely  unable  to  do  do»  But  in 
other  instanooB,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  defect  were  not  so  much  in  the 
want  of  the  menwrif  of  words,  as  in  the  want  of  power  to  expreaa  them 
vocally  J  and  this,  not  from  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  speech,  but 
from  an  interruption  to  the  action  of  the  Will  on  the  motor  centres 
(§312).  And  although  there  would  seem  strong  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  memory  of  particular  classes  of  ideas  mat/  be  thus  localized, 
yet  it  would  be  certainly  premature  to  affirm  that  either  tho  phenomena 
of  disease,  or  the  results  of  experiments,  at  present  justify  tho  belief 
that  the  region  in  question  ia  the  seat  of  the  memory  of  words, — ^Tho 
analogy  afforded  by  the  apecialissatxoa  of  downward  (motor)  action, 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  a  like  contralization  may  exist  for 
upward  (sensory)  action ;  and  that  particular  parts  of  the  oonvoluttons 
may  be  the  special  centres  of  the  classes  of  perceptional  Ideas  that  are 
automatically  called  up  by  senee-impreseions;  and  anatomical  investiga- 
tion, particularly  in  the  lower  animals — in  which  such  ideas  may  be 
supposed  to  prevail  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  intellectual  ideas- 
may  not  improbably  throw  light  on  this  relation.  But  in  regard  to  those 
Mental  processes  which  mainly  consist  in  the  selection,  cloasiftcation, 

BigBclty  of  Sir  A^tlej  Cooper  eaahled  him  to  ialer  from  an  Gx&mfnatlon  of  ths 
local  drcmnBtancee,  tbAt  the  pistol  muBt  havt  been  tmd  by  a  left-handed  man, 
the  priitonef,  when  called  upon  to  plead  and  hold  tix»  bis  rigbt  biuid,  beld  up  bin 
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CaanscBthesis,  174,  175 

Col  bum,  Zerah,  his  numerical  intui- 
tion, 232-236 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  370,  *H9,  653 

Coleridge,  S.  T.  aut4:>matic  mental  ac- 
tivity of,  287-270;  his  case  of 
reproduced  language,  437,  438; 
Charles  LAmb*s  reply  to,  600 

Collyer,  Rev.  11.,  on  hereditary  alco- 
holism, 370 

Common  i^nftf  different  definitions 
of,  471 ;  universal  or  intuitive, 
472;  ordmary,  472,  476-479; 
special,  472,  479-481 ;  genesis  of, 
473-476;  in  cbihlren,  477; 
judgments  formed  by,  478,  481* 
483;  use  of,  in  science,  479-481 ; 
progress  of,  in  race,  4s3-485;  use 
of,  dependent  on  will,  390,  391 ; 
suspension  of,  in  dreams,  585,  586 

Compound  Association,  law  of,  258 

Conduct,  determination  of*  by  prepon- 
derance of  motives,  377, 41 8-423 ; 
by  Tohtional  control,  424-428 

Conscience,  nature  of,  243-245,  249 

CoDseiousness.  sent  of,  109-111 

CooaeoBual  actions,  81-85 
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CoTnerration  of  ener^gy,  law  of,  230 
Cooatitiitional  tainU,  hereditary  traas- 

mission  of,  369,  370 
Constructive  Aasociation,  259,  260 
CoDfitructiv©  Itnagmation,  487-503 
Cuntiguity,  law  of,  252-253 
CbnTcrgeDce  of  optic  aatoa,  202,  203 
Comrersion  of  relipf,  191,  191-106 
Convolutions  of  Cerobnini,  f>5,   117; 

special  functions*  of^  710-714 
Counilfiive  actions,  77-70 
Cooper,  Sir  A,,  on  decretion  of  milk, 

678 
Cbrrelation  of  Mind  and  Force.  6, 11  -1 4 
Corpora  Quadrigemina,   f\mctions  of^ 

715 
Corpora  Striata.  92,  99,  121,  715 
Corpus  CalloBum,  i^9,  1 10, 720 
Cortical  layer  of  Cerebrutu,  95,  710 
Coughing,  act  of,  17,  19,  47,  381,  3S2 
Cretinkin,  hereditary  traosmijiBioii  of, 

369 
Criminal  reforrnaUon,  SfiO,  423,  426 
Critchett,  Mr*,  his  caae  of  cataract,  1S9 
Crystal  Falace,  Chimpanzee  at,  209 
Cryatala,  sensatioDa  attributed  to,  159, 

160 
CutUe-finh,  reflex  motion  of,  49,  50 

Dacoits  of  India,  569 

Damiena,  hia  sleeping  on  the  rack,  140, 

670 
Dancing  Mania,  312-814 
Darwin,  Mr.,  on  acquired  inRtincts  of 

Birds,  90;  on  handwriting,  372 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  rocalization  of,    84, 

206  ;  lii>^reading  of,  204 
Death,  from  grief,  326;  appareot  of, 

Hindoo  devoteect,  652  mxU 
Deductive  reasoning,  256 
Deity,  notiona  of,  (see  God) 
Deleuxe,  M.,  his  direetioiu  to  meft* 

m^risers*  615 
Do  Liefde,  Ker.  J.,  hifl  case  of  loiii* 

namhulifdn,  593,  594 
Delirinm»   (35S^656 ;     phenomena   of, 

654;  influence  of  suggestion  in, 

Delirium  trememi,  (J 56*  666 
Dehiaionji     of     Inaanity,     667-672; 

geuMia  of.  672-674 
D«m--^  •*-*«  of.  227 ;  eom- 

179,  480 


De  Qninoey,  on  cf^iam^  <»4I-4II 
Deacending  fibres    of    C«relinm,  It, 

100 
Dealreo,  elementary  fom  oC.  f  U 
Diatheaee,  hereditunr  %*mmmimmm  < 

369,  370 
Dtbdin,  R«v.  VL  W, 

301,  524-52e 
Dictation,  anticip«ttioD  of  iKstli  b^SS 
Dimensions  of  Space,  410 
Diorama,  picture*  iu^  2ol, 
Direetion,  ieose  of ,  185,  I6d 
Diacipline,  Talae  of^  ssi 
Diacriminatioa    ol 

141,  142 
Diatanoe,  petceptioQ  of,  19^-311 
Divining  pow«r  of  gttUtiA.  4M 
Divining- Bod,  2SS-2d2 
DogB,  sagacity  oi^  10^1<>4; 

actions  of^  347 ;  AototaaUt  astta 

of,  377,  3*!? 
Domestication,  inda«ao9  «€»  IM^  WT 
Dominant  Ideas*  iafttMooeiid^  m|-g||^ 

in  electn^btalogioU  itM^    tf|^ 

560 ;  in  eomn^taUaUtei,  SM 
Double  Con9cioii«ni»«H^  4fi|| 
Double  Vi-  187 

Dramatic  I  n.  4SS^  4|tj 

Drawing^  Lfrcijit^u-y  i^itttttiiff  Jhl 

165, 171^  sttspeiiflioii  ol 
direetion    id,    S^l^   584 
making  in,  £85  ;   nuwl 
in,  588 
Droivning,  viTid  mensory  is,  SSI  tfi 
Drunkards,  reepooaibilitj  ol^  fyy^  |Q 

Duty,    sense    of,    <lnttMystoi|^   Hf. 
moral  and  rdi^oiMu  nnMsB  st 
248,  219;  faAbiHiaJ  mm«< 
its  motive  acticiiv  CI  5-414 1 
to  act  alone*  4^8 

Durham*  Mr  A.,  hia 
8leep.571 

Dytiaeus,  redex  actioQa  o|^  ^ 

EcsTATrcB.  stlgmaUatioii  ^  §99 
Educi&Ulity,  of  6«Mv  59|  «|  Wsspt 

58  i  of  Blrda.  87-M 
Education  basis  of,  9, 10;  «f  wBL  IIL 

251,  423-4f8;  of  ftli«Btli|i;]S>- 

186;    of    atlf-oociivQl.    J9|..a)i 

878j  ofliabltiK,S5«-i«t 
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Efferent  nervefibres,  37,  3S 
Effort,  scoae  of,  887-889 
E(go,  self -determining  power  o^  4-6, 
35-28,    40.    3Tb;     diatiDgtUalied 
from  Non-ego,  177 
Electric  Di«cliftrge,  its  analogy  to  thai 

ol  nerve-force,  380-382 

^^(ro-Bioloffif,   6I8-S51  ;    nmtiir©   of 

the  stute,  £i&2-555 ;    itfi    pbeDo< 

loetia   dependent  on  «u^i^Uon, 

;'>55-557t     564  ;     poBseaaion     by 

domiimnt    ideas,     556 ;     change 

of   BeusatioDA,    557-560;    direc- 

l^iion  of  mental  atatet,  561,  £62; 

bango  of  peraonid  identity,  5t>2, 

|M3;  mental  traTelting,  564;  in- 

QuGtiou  of  ifleep,  565;  duratiuti 

f^f  ftleep,   56 (i;   awakening  from, 

567 

EUlotBon,  Dr^  on  expectancy,  623 
Emotional  movements,  319-322,  325 
Knioiional   BeiiAibility,    simple    forma 
of,    173-175;    higher    forma  of, 
219-212 
Emotiomd  states,  their  action  through 
fiympathetic  aystem,  127  ;  their 
influence    on     voluntary    action ^ 
a22,  323,  384  ;  on  conduct,  415- 
1 4T6  ;  on  judgments,  4S:i ;  affected 
by  intoxicating  agents,  03S-ti4[>, 
613,   C49,    650;    disorder  of,  in 
insanity,  660-671 
£motiomMf   composite  nature  of,  816- 
31 S;   production    of  movements 
by,  319-32'J  ;  their  influence  on 
voluntary  action,  322,  323  ;  vent 
,  for,   in   movement,   324-326;   in 
lerying,  826  ;  their  effect  on  voli- 
Itional  effbrt,  327-330,  384;  inflU' 
ence  of  will  on,  ^30-336;  their  in- 
fluence on   jud^^enta,  482;    on 
secretion,  677-631 ;  on  nutrition, 
081-»iU0 
Epidemic  Delusions,  312-315 
Kpikpiy,  7^;  artificial.  710,  711 
Kpileptic  giiinea*pigK,  371 
Equilibrium,    maiuteuauco    of,    214, 
215,717 
;  progression,  213-215 

Mr.,  his  case    of   oongenital 

et,  180,  lei 
p  balance  of,  377  note,  Z95 
'  action^  124, 125 


Escitor  nerre-iibrea,  37,  38«  62,  63 
Expectant  Attention^  movements  duo 
to,  282 ;  its  influence  on  origaztic 
functions,  608-610;  on  produc- 
tion of  disease,  6&3,  68 U  ;  cm  cure 
of  diseofie,  684-688 
Expectation  of  auocess,  its  influei&ce 

on  volitional  efibrt,  327-330 
Experiencea,  co-ordination  of,  475-  481 
Expression    of    Emotions,   in    move- 
ment, 218,  219,  31«'322,  325 ;  in 
mental  states,  323,  324  ;  in  secr«- 
tiona,  326,  677-680 ;  in  nutritive 
action.  681-6S0 
Externality,  6  ;  sense  of,  177,  226 
Eyee,  movements  of,  22 ;  convergence 
of,  202,  203 ;  direction  by  Cere- 
bellum, 716,  717 

Fabbjc  of  thought,  396-8fl0,  407 
Faculties,  lnt«ll»^ctual,  250,  260-262 ; 

automatic    action    of,  250,  262, 

264-275 ;  volitional  direction  of, 

251,  263,  276-278 
Faith,  its  eflicaoy  in  cure  of  disease^ 

684-688 
Fallacies  of  Memory,  456-469 
Falte  Perceptions,  ii06-20» 
Fancy,  497 

Fantabia  of  bachisch,  635-644 
Fara*iay,  Prof.,  on  table-tunung,  203, 

294,  627  noU 
Faria,  Abb<5,  lus  mode  ol  inducing 

sleep.  570 
Fatigue,  sense  of,  t^Uy,  18 ;  mental, 

888,  8Sd 
Feelings,  nmple,  171-175 ;  instinctive, 

209^218 
Feeling  of  others,  eonsidenition  for, 

417 
Ferrier,  Dr.,  hia  experiments  on  the 

Brain,  709-722 
Fifih»  ncrvoiis  system  of,  61-66 
Fistula  lechryoKUis,  cure  ol,  685 
Flemings    Dr.,    his    experiments    on 

sleep,  572 
Force,  relation  of,   to  Mind,   10-14; 

tigtion  of,  in  causation,  693,  694 
Forces,  Correlation  of,  6»3'»j96 
Form,  perception  of,  187-189;  solid, 

perception  of.  189-201 
Foster,    Mr.,    his    epi ritualistic    iier- 

iormancea,  30S-31U 
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Frftttklln,  Dr.,  on  louiimg  to  swinii 

mi 

Frog,  r«aex  tciiooi  of,  GS,  69 

GAtiaUA.  niirvoufl,  32,  S 5 
QangUatefl  cord,  of  ArticuUta,  51-^53  \ 

of  cuttle  6 i-h,  49,  50 
OauHA,  Prof.,  hia  abBtraction,  547 
Ocninia,  OAture  of,  503  ;   working  of, 

iSOD-fill ;  not  to  be  acqtiirtMl,  26; 

intiiitionB  of,  230;  dividing  power 

f«f,  480 
Qeulugy,  common  Beii^e  boab  of,  4S0 
Geometry,  tudumtt  of,  226,  227 ;  baali 

oU  408,  401^ 
Glllion,    Eev.    E.,    on    tAble-t&Lking, 

2&9,  300 
Goo,  being  and  attribute!  of,  246,  247, 

e»7-708 
Qodfrej,  R«T.  N.  a,  on  tabk-tatkbg, 

2«a,  299,  306 
Goitre,  beroditary  trntmuMton  of,  3(i9 
Gotit  ctiTBd  bjr  expectancy,  6S$ 
Governor  of  etcam-ttagiDe,  507,  508 
Gragoiy,  Dr.  Jameis  Eds  ceie  of  aom- 

DaiubuUiiD»  601 
Groyhoutkdt,  adaptiTeosii  of,  398 
Oroj  Qflnre-eubetiiioei  3^ 
Grlef«  death  from,  826 
Qrofc»  r^uelioii  of,  in  Navy,  649,  650 
Or<unia.  42 

Gr<ote.  Mr.,  on  indtteDee  of  Nomoa,  362 
Growth,  pbjaiokgf  of,  3^7-439;  of 

nerroui  iiyatem,  3iS-M5;  rektioo 

of,  to  haUk  ^€ 
Guinea-p^,  epilep^,  3T1 

Bahii^  relation  of  mental  to  oorporeal, 
337;  oonnection  of,  with  niitri- 
tifeaelioa,  337-341;  with  growth 
and  mainlenance  of  ndnrooa  m- 
tem,  341^47;  fUuMnlioiia  of. 
Mf^SO;  importanee  of  right 
dirwliioii  of,  350-3S2;  evfy 
lomMtion  of,  S524€S;  aBbee^ 
qaesi  detwmiMltoa  oC»  M^66; 
▼olttlOBal  oubInI  fiw»  3MIS-#o7  % 
bei^ditagy  tewniMM  e^  S67- 
375 ;  kmt&om  «C  «a  wmmikmm^ 
U^  1*5  f  m  ^mn^Hmm,  Vtti 

4ttil»  414-411 


and  moraU,  2 13,  SSS; 

405;  tenacity  of,  S49, 
Hacbisch,  fajitauja  of,  61 
Hall,  Robert,  hia  inaa«en  of  fi 

139  ^ 

Homerton,  Mr^  ref g^  iwil  law 
Hamilton,  Dr.  H.,  liia 
Hamilton,  Sir  Wm  ,  on 

on  unconacioua  reeoff^ 

common   aense,    471  ;    ^ 

mental   modificfttiona.  Si 

529  1 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.  R,,  hia  la^ 

quatemiooa,  53T 
Hammock  of  Cat4!rptllar«,  dl 
Handwriting,  hereditary,  Z7t 
Hanaard,  Hev.  S..  lua  earl  J 

430,  431 ;    e£Eect  of  m 

450 
Hare,  Dr.,  on  SpiHtualfam,  U 
Hartley,  Dr.,  on  mentnl  ^nti 

riii,  nof^  ;  hie  cLua  oi  wm 

automatic  movenaeiila,  ] 
Haydca,  Mra,,  her  apitit  f«p| 

SOS 
Haydn,   bia    ToliticMial    ^^|g 

276-279 
Hearing,    remaricjable 

15;S:    diacriiaiiKatl««     b 

137  ^ 

Heart,  bitttlqg  of,  1ft,  S3 
Ecrcdiiarg  f^mmmdmiom  te 

90^  IM;  diwMBw  «(. 

of  MMtlto    •       -      - 

reanlta  of 

370;   of 

371-^74; 

874, 375 
Hcfodotii%  Uaaioiyci 
Herteh•l,SirJ^^--* 
Hibb«t»Diw4n 
H<«,Jami^« 

104 
Hollaa»d,air  a,  on  cibete«f 

oa  iodilr  «9na.  itS; 

li«iO« 
Of 
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Humid Jal  luaaiiUjt  664,  666 

Hoo^k^   Theodore,    hie    improTiiationp 

494,  495,  649 
Hoopmg-cougb,  3S2 
Horse,    control    of    by    rtdar,    2i; 

habikujil  actioDB  of,  348 
Hottentots,  visual  Bense  nf,  142 
Houdin,  Robert^  hlB  culture  of  acuto 

perception,  205,  20tJ ;  hia  second- 

ftrilj-floquired    autoioatio    move- 
ments, 217 
HowOi  Dr.,  on  emotioiul  eiciiement 

of  idiot,  325 
Hulwr*  oa  inatinct  of  Caterpillar^  61 
Huine,  Jo^ph ,  bis  cymmoD'setiae  judg- 
ments, 47-^ 
Humour,  500-502 
Hunter,    Jobn^    biji    ease    of    reflex 

aotioQj  70 
Husa,  Dr»,  on  alccboliara,  650 
Huxley,  Prol^    on    corpus  cftUcwum, 

if^  ;  on  fltiD«£LdoD,  liiO 
Hydrophobia,   excitement  of  oonvul* 

aionof,  83,  115 
Hyporseml%   of  nerre-centreai,  effecta 

of,  381-884,  425,  710,  711 
Hypent^atbeaia,  152  ;  hyatericali  153 
Jlifpnotismt    mode  of    induction    of, 

601  ;   state  of,  602  ;  phenomena 

of,  143,  603-608 
Hypochondriacal  tendency,  683 
HjateriA,  convulsion  of,  79;  33 ;  acute- 

neu  of    senaibility  io,  153;  re- 

nurkable  cftae  of,  597 
Hysterical  tempemment,  332;  para- 

lyaiai,  386 

Ia€}0,  425 

Idetl,  aapiratloD  ftfter,  107;  divine, 
428,  701 

Idealisation,  axtiBtic,  260 

Idea*,  nature  and  formation  of,  2  ?0- 
223;  excitement  of,  by  Bfuaa- 
tlotia,  168-171;  aignilied  by  lan- 
guage, 223-225;  auooeaaion  of, 
249,  250;  Automatio,  250-25S ; 
ToUttonal,  251,  263;  production 
of  aenantiona  by,  158-ltf4;  pro- 
duction of  mnvementa  by,  279- 
315 ;  partioipatioQ  of,  in  emo- 
iiona,  316-318 

IdeatioQ,  tbe   repreaentatirt  faculty, 

no 


Ideattonil  hypetD&mia,  produotioti  of 

movement  by,  383 
Identity,  peraonal  (leo  Fet'tonal  idm' 

Meo-motor  actions,  124,  125,  279- 
315 

Idiot,  emotional  excitement  of,  325: 
habitual  actions  of,  349,  350 ; 
early  memory  of»  431 

IdoU,  menial^  worship  of,  401 ;  r«« 
ligloua,  703 

IlluBiona,  apectral,  113,  114,  165-163, 
206-209 

Imaginalkm^  nature  of*  487 ;  Con* 
atmctive,  488;  automatic  basis 
of,  4ij9;  volitioual  direction  of, 
488-492;  action  of,  in  improvisft- 
tion,  492-496 ;  in  fancy,  497  ;  in 
wit,  498;  in  humour,  500-502; 
Creative,  603 ;  action  of.  in  dis- 
covery and  invention,  504-508; 
la  art,  508-51 1 ;  volitional  octioti 
in,  511-512;  culture  of,  613, 
514 

Imago,  its  relation  to  Larva,  58,  59. 

Imitation^  morbid  tendency  to,  814, 
315,  654,  655,  66d,  667 

Improviaation,  492-499 

Impulaive  inaanity,  664-666 

Independent  thinken,  lendenciea  o^ 
405,  40a 

Induction,  nature  of,  256 

Infanta,  nursery  training  of,  353,  354 

Ingenuity,  nature  of,  503,  504 

Injuriee,  impairment  of  memory  by, 
413-448 

Imaniitf,  957;  deficient  volitional 
control  in,  658 ;  connection  of, 
with  physical  atataa,  658-660; 
maniat  660,  661 ;  intellectual  in> 
Mnity,  661,  662;  moral  insanity, 
663 ;  monomania,  664 ;  impulaive 
inaanity,  664-667 ;  delusions  of, 
667-672;  geneaia  of,  672-674; 
influence  of  aelf-control  on,  673- 
675;  temporary,  323,  651;  emo- 
tional excitement  in,  325  ;  change 
of  identity  in,  563;  Its  relation 
to  intoxication,  644,  651,  652 

Inaight  of  women.  417,  43<J 

Instinct^  contrasted  with  Intelligenoa, 
57,  100,  101 ;  unprogreuive  cha* 
raoter  of,  106, 10? 


Ifidcw 


lostinctive  Aciioo?,    4S;    compoand 
reflex  n&turo  of,  56;  of  Irmects, 
C7-61;     of    Birds,     79^1;     of 
Beaver,  92,  95 
Instinctive  Peelings*  SOd-213 
Instinctive  MovemeDtB  in  Man,  213- 

219 
Intellectual  Operaticms,  (aee  Fatultiti) 
Ijitelltgence^  contnuited  with  Inatinet. 
10],   102;    of  birdfi,   85-90;   of 
dogs.  102-101 ;    proportioned  to 
devel.ipment  of  Cerebrum,  64 ;  in 
Man,  95-dS 
Internal  Senaes,  nerres  of,  99, 1 11 
InttitnaQcml    fuDction     of    nerrooa 

ijstemT  44 
Intoxication,  state  of,    ^M;  by  W 
chisch,  <J8IMS4<1 ;  by  opium,  ^14- 
e48;  by  alcohol.  ^49-653 ;  affinity 
of,  to   Insanity.  644,    651,    652  ; 
(oeo  IkUrium) 
Intuitions,  primaiy,  226;    origin  of, 
S2T-230;    numerical.    291-235; 
musical,  235-241 ;  seoondaiy,  486 
Intuitive  Perception*,  1S4,  185 
Irrationality  of  Instinct,  in  Bee^  60 ; 

in  Beaver,  92,  93 
Invention,  507,  508,534-.'>3S 
InvoluDtauy  Movements, 379 ;  (see  Am- 

Ufmaiic  and  A^fea!  AcHom) 
Ia7oluntary  Muiolea,  379 

Jaccd^wb,  ne«t  of ,  S6 
J«llr^>ed»,  41-44 
J«we,  Mr.,  on  iiesit  of  jabkdawa,  86 
JmdgmiMi^  S62 ;  iiniii«diatew  Mtioii  of 
in  yero&^Ufm,  197,  IM^  Ml ;  ite 
wcorciae  in  oomnoin  mhim,  471, 
472,    476,    477,   4fil  ;     by    un- 
eooseious  cerebration,  531-533 
Justice,  formation  of  idea  of,  357-359 
Juvenile  KeformaUon,  9,  10,  423,  426 

Kktlbk,  iog«nmty  of,  504;  laws  of, 

692 
Key.  loos  <vf ,  in  bank,  523 
King^a  Evil,  touching  for,  636 
Kitto,  Dr,,  ease  of,  216 1  children  of, 

264 
Kni^'^^^f"^  T   i  ,  im  litrnblitaiy  teunK 


Lom,  OMhm,  sm,  :^ 


Iano<3ei,  nervous  vyaiecA  ^  18 
Langiiage,    the    expccMSOS  of 

223-225 
Languages, iii«fnofy  ol  %¥>i§m 

and  reoov^rad,  437,438; 
Larva,  retoiioti  of  to  fns^ir,  H 

nervous  0yate!ai  of^  S2 
Lateau,  Louise^  stigiUktittliM  4 

690  ^ 

Latent  Mental  tnodifiGatiacu  61li 
Law,  goTeranoieoi  by,  70< 
Laws  of  AsBooiatioOy  251-25^ 
Laura  of  Natare,  6$2-md 
Laycock,  Dr.,  on  rsll«K 

bnin,  1 05  ;  on 

brmtion,  516;  on  ^ 
Learning  by  hetart,  $44 
Lecky,  Mr>,   cm   toJeratao^   M 

return  of  «nrij  iriatcm  at  M 

543  ^ 

Leibnitz,  on 

514,  518,  519 
Lewea,  Mr.  O.  B.,  00 

307 

Leyden,  Dt  *  his  po w«r  of 

Lind,  Jenny,  imitatioo  oC  19 

girl  607  ^ 

Llp-resding,  204 
Listening,  act  of,  13T,  Itt 
Locomotion,  iuoirens«ista  «^  ]f-l 
Ijoa  of  memory,   e%ao  of  wm 

460-465;  «fti»L  4  il-44S 
Lofte,  early  iaflii«iic«    oj; 

aetioD  of  |winaap|«  ^  413 

coOKioiiagrMrtli  ^  S^A 
I^ydU  Sir  a.  <Ni  -*-ptiniu^  ol 

hounda,33S 

MaocitBaoiy  ^^ ,  '■^fntafga  irf  ^ 

sciooa  cerebrotiott,  £^| 
Madden,  Dr.,  ott  fiotl^^i 

meter,  tse 
MagseCism,  Aniaal  (aa^  ^^^_ 
Magnetecnee*r.  Riitli^^,  Sa^M 
Mi^Deti^    Bsr    *'  :— — ^ 

15^164 

Mai.ntsnanc^  ninfcriilhiw^ ^ 

jMmiiiapteai.  S45,  »4# 

Maauvi&n,lHyn«C  91-100 
Man,  Bnki    ^d^    94-100; 

enUartliai^C  lCi^l44 

600,061 
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MatitLing.  Arclibistiop,  referred  to,  5, 8, 

Mftntfield,  Lortl,1ii»  advice,  482 
MAnUs,  reftex  actiiins  of,  54,  55 
MwrUncaUi  MiR«  H..  her  philosopliy,  4  ; 
heraocouEib  of  au  idiot^  311S  155  0, 

Martineaii^  Eev.  J.,  bia   oluiracter  of 
Dr.  Laiit  Carpenter,  35S,  3f»9  ;  on 
conscience,,  24-1;    on   relation   of 
Science  to  Religioni  091,  l^^Z 
Mftskt  oou version  of  relief  of,  195, 196 
Material  ifitic  bypothesiB,  2-7 
Alatbetnatics,  22^,  227  \  basis  of,  40a« 
409;  naturp  of  rtaaoning  in,  476, 
4S0  ;  iuiagiuation  in,  507 
Matter,  its  n-latloiia  to  Force,  11 
Mayer,  Dr.p  on  conaervatitin  of  eneiigy, 

Hajto,    Mr.  H.,  on    mdntenance    of 

equilibrium,  215  ;  on  movementa 

of  Biidpcnded   bodies,  284,   285; 

on  diviningrod,  290 

HedalHon-c'ograviLigfl,  monocular  view 

of,  19S 
Medulb  Oblongata,  63.  78. 11© 
Medullaj-y  iubstance  of  oerebmm,  94 
J/eMori/,  nature  of,  409 ;   automatic 
character  of,  465,  l6tJ;  iuKtancea 
of  e^rly,  4iiO,  431 ;  reprwluction 
of  bcniationA  by,  432,  433 :  repro- 
duction of  ideas  by,  433»  434  ;  re- 
cord left  by  impreji&)on»^  4 ii 4-4 3 6 ; 
pbysical  tracei  of,  430-439  ;  con- 
ditions of,  439''441 ;  impairment 
of,  in  old  age,  442  ;  by  disea^ie  nnd 
injury.    443-148;        jigsimibtiiig 
Action  in,  449;  time  required  for 
:ordiag  procesa,  450 ;  different 
inda  of,  450-453;  not  everything 
t^ecoffded,    454 ;     recognition    re* 
quii'^d,     454-456 ;     faUaciea    of, 
456-458 ;    double  consciou^neas, 
'|59;  complete  lost  of,  4G0-465; 
Iton*  of,  469,  470;  (see  Uttd- 
Uetion) 

Kental  action,  dependence  of,  on  Phy- 
sical antec«yieutJ,  12,  13,  40,  382 
Bfental    aptitudca,    here^litiuy  trana- 

miaaion  oi,  874,  375 
Mesmeric  Force,  supposed,  fll  8-623 
M<^mfnjtfn^  311;  diirereut    phases   o| 
belief  in,  009-616 ;  phenoioena  of, 


elucidated  by  tlioi?e  of  hypootiim, 
610 — OlS;  influence  of  expect- 
ancy in.  618^623;  no  sfi^chkl 
mp/iorf,  023-625 ;  tendency  to 
sf  If -d Inception  in,  62G  ;  relative 
credibility  of  asserteil  phenomena 
of,  626-635 

Metallic  Tractors,  6S6 

Mewinj^  Epidemic  of  nuns,  815 

Milk,  induction  of  renewed  flow  of, 
009;  inilueuce  of  Kmotioua  on, 
678-681 

Mm,  Mr,  J.  8..  referred  to,  131,  &W, 
529,  092;  letter  from,  486 

Mind  and  Body,  general  relations  of, 
1-15,  26-28 

Mind,  automatic  ttctivity  of,  25-2S ; 
(see  Automatic  action  of  Mind) 

Moll  us  ks,  simple  nervous  system  of, 
45— 17 ;  kigher  forma  of,  49,  50 

Mongols,  viatial  aenae  o^  142 

Monocular  vision,  192-197 

Monomania,  664;  delusions  of,  <i67~* 
674 

Moon,  stereoscopic  photographs  of, 
198 

Moore,  Mr»  C.  H»,  on  going  to  sleep. 
572     ' 

Moral  Insanity.  823,  663 

Mood  Sense,  elementvtry  form  of,  212; 
nature  of,  243-245;  its  auspen* 
sion  in  dreams,  5S6 

Moroau,  M.,  on  lmchi»ch,  635-644 

Moreil.  Dr.  J.  D.,  on  perception,  17'>, 
177  ;  on  icsthetic  sense,  21 Q;  on 
ideas,  220  note;  on  education  of 
will,  424 

MorgaDi  Jemmy,  case  of,  180.  181 

Motives,  different  cbnes  of,  414-418; 
relation  of,  to  wiU,  41S-423 

Motor  nerve-fibres^  37,  38,  62,  63 

Mozart,  intuitive  gifts  of,  ^36-241 ; 
automatic  action  of,  271-275; 
his  iniprov lotion,  49^ 

Kuacular  Tower,  intluence  of  emo- 
tion on,  327,  328 ;  in  hypnotism^ 
606 

Muscular  Sense,  S3^  84;  guidance 
afforded  by,  214,  215  ;  exaltation 
of  in  somnambuligm,  143 

Muscular  Suggeatiowio  hypnotism.  00  5 

Muaic,  science  of,  235;  Ioas  of  memonr 
for,  443 
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Mtuk&l  Intuition,  236-241 
Muaical  Perform*nw, automatic  nature 
of^     217;    herediUry     apti- 
tude  for,  373 
Mjtb*.  origin  of,  45S,  459 
HjttL-inakiiig,   in  dreams,    585,    5i6, 
590 ;  !□  meamerifltii  and  spiritual- 
ion,  680,  634 

Na91cttii*8  steam^bAinmer,  508 

Nature,  Laws  of,  692-696 

Order  of,  692.  697,  703-708 
Unifiirmity  of,  226,  241,  705 
Unity  of,  696 
Wm  in,  70S-70S 

NtuJiea,  rtfiiroductioo  of,  432 

l^avy,  retluetion  of  Bpirit-allowMice  in, 
649,  650 

Kenrv-cetK  33,  35,  3d 

Kerve^fibreo,  «tnicture  of,  33-3  S 

Kerye-forco,  production  of,  13,  14, 
880;  dependence  of,  on  blood- 
Bupply,  380-385;  diacbarge  of, 
381-384,710-712 

NervetrunkB,  32,  S3 

Nervine  Stimulants,  babttuation  of 
system  K  154,  173,653 

Nervous  circk,  46 

^trvifM*  System^  simplest  form  of,  32, 
98;  element&ry  itructure  of,  33- 
88;  in  AncidiAn,  45-47;  ofbigber 
Molluflka,  49,  5D;  of  Aiticulata, 
51-53 ;  of  Inseotfl,  52-54  ;  of 
VertebraU,  61-64;  of  Fiahe*.  65, 
66  ;  of  Heptile.'i,  66-69 ;  of  Bird*, 
79-82;  of  Alftmuuda,  91-100; 
general  reTationa  o£  parta  of, 
118-125;  b.ibituatlou  of,  to  n^T' 
rine  atimuknta,  154,  173;  ita 
growth  to  its  mode  of  exercise, 
75,  76;  to  particular  modea  of 
feeling,  154,  155,  173;  to  ac- 
quired perceptiona,  181, 182.  204 ; 
to  iccoDdariiyautomatic  move* 
meuta,  213-218;  to  modtsa  of 
thought,  228.  229;  ita  recon- 
f  truo  ti  ve  ac  ti  vi  ty ,  341-344; 
greateat  during  growth,  344  ;  ita 
atibaequent  maintenance,  845, 
346;  tU  deelioe.  34 6»  847  (i«e 
Certttrun*  A'»*6e<?«fit.5/>iiwi/ C«nl, 

N«wf  «(rat,m 


Newton,  Sir   L,    him 

166;  hia  formula  (or Minted 

equattooB,  235;  him  geoiii^  SH- 

BUI 
Nioolat,  case  of,  167 
Niebuhr,  bis  reprodijctiQB  «f  fii^l 

aen«ationa«  112 
Noble,  Dr.,  on  emoUooal  ti  wi1a1"x 

175 ;  on  lallacieft  of  mMiMif;  4£r, 

453 ;  hU 

61^622 
Nomadio  babit^  penuiUmm  dL  Hi 

365 
Nomoa,   iaflaence   cif  ^€%  S4S«  ¥k 

405 
Numerical  Intuttioii,  23l<^9^ 
Nuna.  mewing  ui4  biiinif  <<  ZH 
Nutrition,  genetml  laws  oC   SIT-M; 

affectioQ   of,    bj 

lanta,    154,     17«;    hj 

678-^81 

Obkar  practices,  683 
Objective  Trutb,  410,  411 
Obligation,  habitiuU  bqikq  ^  ZH 
Odyle,  aenaationa  alhUmt^  u^  |^ 

160;   moremaota  tttCrHiafeal  i^ 

284,  285 
Odylic  force,  Mr.  Bnucl  tm^  M$-4li 
Old  Age,  impairmeot  of  Meuiwjll 

442 
Order,  fonnatioa    of   liabli   oIL  W* 

I  Order  of  Nature.  69  S;  897»  7GS-7M. 

I  Organic  Puncttoiia,  lxii|iiflii0#  «(  mm- 

I  tioni  on,  67(»-^S2  ;   iiallii—  d 

I         expectancy    <m^    9aa-«I0^   «3- 

I  688,  of  religiofiftt  ffiiniMJut  «^ 

I  6S3-700 

Organic  Lifo,  apparatus  ol,  90«  II 

Oi^enated  Bloody  neacl  of,  lor   ' 

activity,  40 


PaowT,  Sir  J.,  oo  knnativv 
340;  on  tmoofkaeatnia 
348 

Pain,  feelingi  of,  171-lTa ; 

of  attentioQ  froav  1SS-1I# 

ralm«r.  Mr,  oq  parreli^  ii^  9^ 

Pantlt^ntit  701.  701 


PapUl«  of  Touch.  3« 
pAT^yila  of  lower  limb%  i 
mcnti  io, '70-72 


I 


I 


I 
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Pftralyaia  of  will,  3S5,  647 ;  hysterical* 

ParroU,  their  intelligence,  89,  90 
PatamiLl  Character  of  Ooi  707 
Perccptkmy     elemeat&rj«     nature    of, 
176, 177  ;  formation  of,  178,  179  ; 
&ef|iiiremeiit  of,  180-1 82  ;  atten- 
tion  required  for,   183,    i84;  of 
direction,  185^  lH<i ;  of  ainglenete 
of    object,    186-187;     of    form, 
J87-180;  of  relief,    189-199;  of 
distance,  199-201 :  of  size,  201- 
204;  an  act  of  judgment,    197, 
198,  202 
PereeptioDH,  firstt  of    cbildren,   170, 
177;  inatinctive,  179;  aot^uired, 
180-182 ;  false,  206-209 
Perkin^'a  Metallk  Tractors,  686 
Personal    Identity,    ftenae    of,     455 ; 
change  of,  in  biologized  subjects, 
£62,  563  ;  in  insanity,  663 
PeraomJiij  of  the  Deitjt  701,  702 
Peispectire^  rules  of,  222 
Peruvian  Indiana,  scent  of,  141 
PhoHpLeiiea,  Dr.  Serre  on,  186 
Photographs,  tnon  ocular  view  of,  1 93 
Physical    Causation    of    Mental    ac- 

Uoii,12,  13,  40,382 
Fhjiical  manifestations,  reputed,  of 
Mesmerism  and  Spiritualism,  631, 
63S 
PictuFcsque,  sense  of,  513,  fill 
Pigeon,  actions  of,  without  Cerebrum, 

81 
Planchette- writing,  302-805 
Pleasure,  feelings  of,   171-173 ;  their 

share  in  Emotions,  316-319 
Poet»  imagination  of,  488-492,   50^ 

512;  reverie  of,  544,  545 

Power,  notion  of,  in  causation,  693, 

694;   unity  of,   in  Nature,   696, 

697 

Tr^ommcAoQB  »ctiTtty  of  the  SouL  352, 

S63 ;  (tee  Uncon§ciouM  €a*thration) 

Preponderance  of  eTidonce,  877  note, 

395 ;  of  motives,  377,  418-424 
Primary  Bdicfs,  22fl ;  origin  of,  227- 

230 
Prindpltt  of  Action,  418-425 
Progreaa,  of  common  sense  463-485; 
ol  imagination,  513,   514  ;    (see 
Earn) 

mT0  oatum  of  Truth,  409,  411 


I^  ,  11-46 

V-  V  of  Rhi£opod8«  36,  41,  42 

Pfteudotf€oi»e,  191,  199 
Prudential  motives,  415,  416 

Quater:?  lONSj  invention  of,  537 
Qucen-beei,    Artificial   production  of, 
59,  60 

RAB«rr,  brain  of,  ©1 

Ract^  improvement  of.  107,  108;  la 
acuteoeas  of  sensibility,  141, 142  ; 
in  primaiy  intuitions,  228-230; 
in  numerical  faculty,  230,  231; 
in  mnsical  faculty,  * 2 35-241  ;  in 
mend  and  religious  ideas,  249 ;  in 
intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
336,  374,  375  ;  in  common  sense, 
483-486 ;  in  sense  of  beauty,  513, 
514;    (see  Hertditary  TrantmU* 

Rodclifle,  Dr.C.  B.,  264 
Radiating  fibres  of  Cerebrum,  99 
Rapport,    auppoaed  mesmeric,    623- 

625 
Rationalism,  nrogress  of,  484 
Reason  (see  intJuigenct)  • 

Reasoning  processes,  260-262 
Recollection,  of   sensations,   433 ;  of 

ideas,  466-469,519-523 
Reconstructive   activity    of    nervous 

system,  311-344 
ReooE^g  prooeo,  physical  nature  of, 

436-452 
Jirjtex  A  ction  of  Nervous  System,  46 ; 
in  Aacidlan,  47 ;  in  Centipede,  53, 
54 ;  in  Mantis,  54,  55 ;  in  Dytis- 
cus,  55;  of  spinal  cord  in  Frog, 
68,  69  ;  in  Man,  70-79  ;  of  sensory 
ganglia,  81-85 ;  of  cerebrum,  105, 
123,124,  130,279,473.  717 
Reformation,  criminal,  360,  423,  426 
Regularity,  formation  of  habit  of,  353- 

356 
Reichenbach,  on  Odylc,  1^9. 160 
Reid,   Dr,,  on   common    sense,   471 ; 

on  dreaming,  690 
Rejuvenescence,  continual,  339 
Relief,  perception  of,  1S9,  290;  eon- 
Teraion  of,  by  piwjudoscope,  191  j 
notion  of,  given  by  flat  picture, 
192-194 ;  conversion  of,  by  cinglo 
eye,  194-196 
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lieligion,  real  nature    of,    700,   701; 

haniiony  of,  witli  acieaccj  70S- 

708 
llelig^ous  IdeoB,  246,  247 
lieligiitus  Impres&ioos,  tliciir  itifluciico 

on  bodily  action,  312-31:*,  688- 

690 
Ropr«»eutiiUon,  TOCutal,  220,221 
HeBpiratioD,  morementci  of,  iil-19»  7S 
Ketma^  atructure  of,  36 
Keverie,  state  of,  54i-GI8  (ooe  Ekctro^ 

Biology) 
Eeynolds,  Dr.  J.  E.,  hii  c&fto  of  losa  of 

memoty,  4U 
Hcynolddj  Sir  J.,  on  fi^nluBf  509 
lUdzopodi  paeudopmlia  of,  36, 41, 42  j 

csAings  cotistruetod  by,  42,  43 
Riglit,  elementarj^  ni>tion  of,  243  ;  for- 

matioD  of  notion  of,  357-359  \  i\A 

Tnotivfi!  action,  4 1 5-424 
Rooks,  their  reco^ition  of  Sunday^  5S 
Hon  tine,  slavery  to,  345,  349 
Rush,  Dr.,   Ilia  cases  of  recorerj  of 

forgotten  Uogunge,  437,  448 
RuAkin,  Mr,  on  acieuce  and  poetry, 

50tJ  nf}t6 
Eutter.  Mr.,  hit  magnetometer,  2S6, 

2SS 

Sataktc  type,  425 

Soar»  nutritive  maintenaDoe  of,  340, 

345 
Schwaon,  wbite  aubetance  of,  83,  35 
Science,  supposed  atbeidtic  tendency 

of,  fl98-700;    harmony  of,  with 

religion,  703^70S 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  bis  mastery  of  pain, 

139 ;  liii^  d  pectml  imago  of  Byron, 

207 ;  bid  dicUtiun,  2$1 ;  his  loss 

of  memory,  444 ;  bia  constructive 

itnagination,      490 -4&2;       bia 

humour,  502 
Scurvy,  cured  by  eipectaacy,  688 
8eal«  cotrrersion  of  relief  of,  195,  196 
ScA'dakiimK,  paralyaiB  of  will  in,  3S5 ; 

indnotiou  of,  by  ati^estion,  432 
8eeretiona,  influence  of  emotiona  on, 

e77-cibl 
Sadondarily -Automatic  Movementa,  16- 

24,    74-^76;   growth  ol   nervoua 

aystem    to,  21^-21^,    343,  843, 

473-175 
Seoondwy  Iottutioo%  489 


Selectire  AtientioQy  147/«eeili 
Self  con trol,  acq  uireoaeot  od^ 

influesice    of,    in    ji^^oita 

678-675 
Self-determining     power,     m    I 

mental  fact  of  eotueioiHWfl 
Self-dii«etion  of  c«iiidQ«^  41^  |j 
SpiiKRfuni,  nature  of.  111*  liS;fli 

and  apeeiaj,  lid ;  localiMtti 

150;  ladisUon  of,  150,  ]5t£ 

pendenoo     of,    on    bloody 

151;   diminution 

of,  152,  153;  it« 

cbiiuge  of  aUte,  154/L55, 

tlence  of   ideoa    upon*  \9$-A 

aa»(>ciaiiuti    of    p«ui   or  id 

^vitli,  171-17S 
Sensatioua,  production  o«^  W « 

states,  ni--lld,  lft7-l<Mt  . 

duction  of,  by  metnotr,  Hf* 

431-434:  change  ©£,    i«   d" 

biological  Btat«^  ^57^^$0 

Sensations,  aubjectiTe,  155-m 

SenaibiUtj,  emotiooal,   asmtilo  ft 

of,  173-175  I 

exalted,  of  bypnoUsed 

143,  607 

Senaori-motot  actionat  £7^  fil-4SL 

125 
Sooaorium,  rel&tian  ol,  io 

1 00-1 1 1  ;'reproduood  «i         _ 
Sensory  Qanglja,  81 --d&^  119^  \jji 
Seoaofy  ^*er▼eA,  37,  3d 
Serre,  Dr,,  on  phoepli^c«»  164 
Sbalupere,    his    pro-oaBtBoni    «■ 

50&;    ita  spanlaaoi^,  wfj 

bumour,  50^ 
Shark,  brain  of,  66 
Shepberd'a  dog,  102-1(M 
SigQ-laoguage,  223 
Similarity,  law  of,  25^-253 
Simpson,  Sir  J,^  on  ef 

sleep,  566 
Single  V|aion»  ooaditiaii*  oC  18€»  2 
Siae,  ettisaatioo  ol^  ttl-Mt 
Sleemon,  If  ra ,  lier  dirooai,  ^89^  01 
SSUep,  stAte  of.  563. 669;  mim^l^ 

570  ;  stjtv  '  tf  l>rajn-<iteii^liii 

571  :  '^1.  ' 


*^*itm^^ 
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biological  state,  b^S,  566 ;  dura* 
tion  of»   566;    awakenmip;  frora^ 
C67;  ridiug  in»  75;  reportiug  in, 
719 ;     pmnO'perfommnce    in,  75 
<»ce  Drtamimj  aiitl  Hypnnitsm)  " 
Sleep-talking,  591,  ^if'^,  5t>T,  508 
Slwp-walkiog,  215,  591,  59tJ,  003 
8£DoiU  exaltation  of  senBe  of,  141 ;  in 

hypnotic  itabo,  607 
Sneezing,  act  of,  17^  82 
Soliditj,  perception  of.  189-201 
Solitary  beej,  instincts  of,  58 
Somnamhidiitnt  £91-601  ;  (see  Mifpno* 

tiijn). 
flotil  of  Jlan,  107 
Sontliey,  bL4  volitional  power,  276 
Spalding,   Mr,     hi«   exp«Hmenta    on 

newly- batclied  chicka,  SO 
SpamiwSj  meoaupenient  of  time   by, 

88 
Spectral  lUudona,  113,  111,  165-lGS, 

206^209 
Speech,  act  of,  20,    21;  of  denf  and 
dumb,   84;  moTementa  of,  215, 
216 
Spencer,  Mr.   Herbert,    on  origin  of 
Primary   Belief  a,  228  ;    t^n   ITni- 
lormity  of  Nature,  692,  693 
Sj^mal  Cord  of  Vertebrata.  61,  62;  of 
Fiabe*,  66;  of   Rex'tdo*,  67,    of 
Birds,  79;  reflex  actions  of,  ^^ 
70 ;   in  Man,  70-79 ;  xXs  reunion 
after  Boction»  76,  S42 
SpiritualiBtio  bypotboiia,  7-10 
Spiritual    commutti cation 8,    296;    \ff 
taWai,   297-301;  by   plancbette, 
80^805;  by  rape,  307-310 
SpintualUm^  different  pbasea  of  belief 
in,  609-616;  pheaomena  of,  115, 
165;    elucidated    by    those    of 
Elaetro-biology   and  Hypnotism, 
616-618;  incredible  marvela  of, 
396;  tendency   to  aelf-deception 
in,   625 ;    relative  credibUity  of 
phenomena     of,    626-6;<rt;     (aee 

tuid  TaLltttinnnfjf) 

Ino,  inTCQtJOTi  of,  507 
imer,  inTention  of,  503 
StereOBcope,  189,  190,  198 
Stewart,  hrof.  DuRald,  1 
Stigniati/uition  of  EctUtioi,  639 
Storkj  iutel%eno©  of,  87,  68 


Stunning,  nature  of,  39 

Snbjeetive  Sen»ation§,  15,'5-168 

SubjiHitiveTriiib,  40S-4IO 

Sycceaaion  of  MenUl  states,  249-250; 
uniformitiefi  of^  2^0  ;  influence  of 
will  on,  25(X-251 

Suckiug^  act  of,  48,  73 

Sugden,  Sir  E.,  bia  memory,  449 

SitfffftJUion,  e fleet  of,  18,  27;  in  direct- 
ing child's  mind,  135;  in  elec- 
tro-biological state,  555-557,  564 ; 
in  hypnotism^  603-605;  in  in* 
toiication,  641,  614,  646;  in 
dolirium,  i'^4,  655;  in  insanity, 
6G7,  670,  671  («oo  Aisociation) 

Suicide,  imitative  tendency  to,  666, 
667 

Sunday,  reco^ition  of,  by  DirJa,  88,  89 

Suspended  bodies,  movements  of,  283- 
288 

Swallowing,  act  of,  47,  48 

Swearing,  involuntary,  282 

Sylvester,  Prof.,  Iiis  rationale  of  New* 
ton's  formula,  235 ;  on  imaginar 
tion  in  mathematics,  507  note 

Sympathrtic  ^ijstrm,  125-129;  its 
connection  with  the  cerebro* 
spinal,  1 26 ;  ita.Toso-motor  action, 
127;  its  sensory  endowments, 
128 ;  its  induence  on  nutrition, 
129 

Tabli-Talktso,  207  ;  Mr.  Godfrey  on, 
293,  299;  Mr.  Oillsoo  on,  299, 
300;  Mr.  Dibdin  on,  301,  524, 
625 ;  other  experiences  of,  S03, 
304,  457;  unconacious  cerebration 
in,  524-526 

Table-turning,  293 ;  Prof.  Faradmy  on, 
293,  294  ;  self-deception  in,  295- 
297.  627  note 

Tact,  nature  of,  417 

Tears,  lecretion  of,  677;  f«Uef  by, 
326 

Teething,  convidsloni  of,  77 

Telegraph,  Klectric,  analogy  of.  to 
nen'ous  -"  "   •"    "",  ?»S,  40 

Temperature,  i  iry  aoutenesi 

of  sense  ^  :^ 

Temporary  luHatutr,  o 23,  651 

Tension,  nervoua,  ^80-38 4 

Tetanus,  73 

TerebelLi,  formation  of  tube  by,  iZ 
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Tlmlami  Optici,  02,  99,  121;  functions 
of,  715 

Tlieology,  its  anta^oiam  to  Scienoej 
6dS,  m%  708 

Tluree,  Yanco  name  far,  231 

Tickling,  idea  of,  319 

Time,  meaquremcot  of,  by  aQimok, 
83,  S47,  348;  by  idiot,  3i9;  io 
sleep,  hm,  583 

Todd,  Dr^  on  delirium,  654 

Toleration,  Ulr.  Leckj  on,  542 

Touching  for  the  King's  Evil,  686 

TnuDing,  efTect  of,  Zbb,  356,  378 

Trickji,  tendency  to,  373 

Tmth,  elemeDtary  notion  of,  242 ; 
ftearch  for,  399,  407-413;  neces- 
aary,  226,  408-411;  subjective, 
40 a ;  objective,  410  j  progrcMive 
naiurc  of  each,  409,  41*2 

Tubercula  Quadrigcmlna,  function* 
of,  716 

Tubnhir  nerTe-BubatiLncei,  85 

Tucker,  Abrabam,  on  uncoQsoious 
cerebration,  531 

Tuke,  Dr.,  hij  cases  of  fake  percep- 
tion, 207^  208 ;  on  emotional  iu- 
fiuenoe,  682;  on  cure  of  warta, 
687 

Turtle,  brain  of,  67 

Tylor,  Ifr,  E.,  on  nign  knguage,  223 ; 
on  SpiritnalisDi,  635 

Type,  acquirement  of,  by  develop* 
ment,  337-339,  342--345;  main- 
tenance of,  339-342,  345-347 

Vntiontdiaya  CerdfrtUion,  nature  of, 
515^517;  Sir  W.  HamQton  on, 
618,  527"52&;  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  on, 
519,  529;  Miss  Cobbe  on.  519, 
52l>,  626,  517  ;  Sir  H.  HoUand 
on,  621 ;  0.  W.  Holmea  on,  520, 
583,  534.  539  ;  Abr,  Tucker  on, 
631  ;  Sir  B,  Brodie  on,  531 ;  Sir 
J.  Henchel  on,  114 ;  actio:]  of,  in 
recollection,  519-523;  in  t4ble- 
talking.  524-ri26;  in  directing 
movements,  526-527;  in  aupply- 
ing  lioka  of  suggestion,  527-530 ; 
in  arrangement  uf  tliougbta,  531 ; 
in  lofxiwtioa  of  jti(?f.:T;ir.Tita,  531- 
533;  in  invent!  :j9j  jjj 
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feeling,  548 
tJnoonicioua  ChrooomeliT'  («•  IM 
Unooneciotts  Co'OtpdizMUitm  ol  m    ' 

encea,  475-481 
UneonBciouB  Infloiesieea^  511,  SIS 
Unconacioua  MojoulariKtac^ 
Utuformity  of  Natore,  706 ;  Urn  i 

226;  it8gteii«na,  241 
Unity  of  l^atuo^  69^ 

Van  SwtKTKX,  regroducmd, 
482 

Vaao-mntor  nerv«9^  127,  Iff ; 
t ion  of  nerve- force  by^  " 
influence  of,  on    owmorj^  44d| 
on  deep,  573  ;  <m  JijitMii  «Vi 
673 

Ventral  Cord  of  Artieiilal^  51^ 

Vertebrated  antiiLalL  N'erroiaiiili 
of,  61-64^  ^'^ 

Visual  diflcriminJitioiQ,  1 42 

Vocaliaation,  act  of,  20,  21,  SIS,  ttl 

VotUvmal  Actions^  <iifctiTy{*i>^  ^^ 
voluntary,  16-24,  S84 ;  km 
automatic,  lS-20,  378^180;  ilfi 
ticat  oonditioiia  o^  380-3ML4S| 
425;   influenoe   of  '"^ 

327-330 

VoUtiooal  Control  over  imnniwii^  4 
thought,  251,  20-2.364,  27^4:^, 
886-^95;  over  habi^  96$^  MT; 
over  beliefa,  3d5-4I3  ;  ow  tm- 
duct,  418-425  ;<«o©  Wm^ 

Volnntary  MoyetxiOTita,  ^g$  ' 
from  rolitlouiil,  1$^  24^  J8i 

Voluntary  Muaeles,  879 

WALKtNa,act  of;  1&-20 
Walking  eroci^  213-21  fi,  474 
Wallace,  Mr*  A.  R.,reCftrT«dti^i27Mfc 
Waller,  Dr.,  on  regwierMlonol  Serf^ 

76  ^ 

Warta,  charmiiur  oi^  (37 
Watt^  JauMf,  hu  iatvaOoa  of  #i 

■t6am-«ngtoe«  307 ;  of  Um  g^m 

nor,  507,  508  *^ 

Watta,  Dr.  878 
Welch  language  1o«i  and  t«oov«cy< 

437, 488  '  ^ 

Well  being,  B«naao|,  173 
Wenham,  Mr.,  hia   lii^««lioB  d 

binocular  lakrotteopi^  iS8 
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Wheatftone,    Sir    C,    on   binocular 

vision,  189-191, 196,  202-208 
White  nerve-substanca^  85 
Wilfulneu  of  children,  184, 185 
Wilkinson,  Dr.  Garth,  on  hypnotiam, 

603-605 
WiU,  definition  of,  876,  892;  action 
of,  on  bodily  mechaniBm,  21-24; 
control  of,  over  muscular  move* 
ment,  123,  281,  377-384,  424, 
425;  paralysis  o^  885,  647;  con- 
trol of  mental  activity  by,  25-28 ; 
exerted  through  selective  atten- 
tion, 109,  182-186;  influence  of, 
on  succession  of  thought,  251, 
•262-264,  276-278,  886-890 ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  emotions,  880-386 ; 
control  of  habit  by,  866,  867; 
initiating  power  o^  378,  418;  re- 
straining power  of,  378,  884, 420 ; 
directing  power  of,  886-391 ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  beliefs,  895-418 ; 
on  conduct,  413-428 ;  relation  of, 
to  motives,  418-428;  modifying 
power  of,  414,  420 ;  determining 
power  of,  423-428;  education  of , 
423,  424,  427,  428 ;  action  of,  in 
memory,  466-470;  in  common 
e,  482;  in  ooDstructive  imagi- 


nation, 488-492 ;  in  creative 
imagination,  509-511 ;  suspen- 
sion of,  in  reverie  and  abstrac- 
tion, 544-548;  in  electro-biolo- 
gical state,  553;  suspension  of,  in 
dreaming,  584;  in  sonmambulism, 
591;  in  intoxication,  636,  640, 
647,  649-653;  in  insanity,  657, 
658,  673,  674;  (see  VoUiional 
Adioru,) 

Will  in  Nature,  703-708 

Willis,  circle  of,  39 

Witchcraft,  delusions  of,  654,  655: 
decline  of  belief  in,  484 ;  testi- 
mony in,  684 

Wit,  498 

Words,  the  signs  of  ideas,  228-225 ; 
unconscious  combination  of,  529 

Wordsworth,  on  imagination  and 
fancy,  497;  on  working  of  genius, 
510,  511 

Worker-bees,  59,  60 

Wren,  intelligence  o^  86,87 


Tawmikg,  excitation  of,  82, 115 
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brother,  Russell  Lant  Carpenter.  With  Portrait  and  V^ignettes,  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth^  price  is.  Cm/, 

CARPENTER  ( W,  B.)  LL.D.,  MM,,  F.RS.,  6-r.— The  Principles 

OF  Mental  Physioloc;y.  With  their  Applications  to  the  Training  and 
Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  ijlydy  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated. 
Fiith  Edition.     8vo.  price  I2j. 

CERVANTES— "^Yi^  Ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Originals  of  i6o5and  1608,     By  A.  J.  DUFFIBLD, 


With  Notes,     3  vols.     Demy  Svo.  price  421* 
CHEYNE  {ReiK  T  ^,)— The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.     Translated  wi 
Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations,      2  vols.      Demy  8vu.  cloth^  price  25/. 

CLAYDEN  {P,    fF.)— England  utjder   Lord  Beaconsfield.      The 

Political  History  of  the  Last  Sue  Years,  from  the  end  of  1 873  to  the  beginning 
of  18S0.  Second  Edition,  with  Index  and  continuation  to  March  1880.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  price  i6j, 

CLODD  {Edward)  RR,A.S.—Tuk  Childhood  of   the  World 

^K  Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times.     Sixth  Eldition,    Crown  Svo.  price  3/ 

^H  A  Special  Edition  for  SchooU.     Price  is. 

^V      The  Childhood  of  Religions,     Including  a  Simple  Account  of  the 

^H  Birth  and  Grovvlh  of  Myths  and   Legends,     Third  Thousand.     Crown  Svo, 

^H  price  $s. 

^H  A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  is,  6d, 

^B      Jesus  of  Nazareth.     With  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the 
^H  Time  of  His  Birth.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

\C0GIILAN  {J.    Cole)  D.D.'-Tn'E,  Modern   Pharisee  and    other 

Sermons.     Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.   H,  H,  Dickinson,  D.D,,  VitAn  of 

I  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  doth,  7/.  dd, 

^COLERIDGE  (&r£i)— Phantasmidn,     A  Fairy  Tale.     With  an  Intror. 
^E  ductory  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  of  Ottery  St.  Maiy. 

^B  N«w  Edition,     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.  price  7/.  Sd, 

f  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.    Edited  by  her  Daughter, 

I  Wtth  Index.     Cheap  Edition,     With  one  Portrait.     Price  7j.  ^. 

COLLINS  {Mortimer) — The  Secret  of  Long  Life,    Small  crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  3x.  (id, 

CONNELL  (A.  A')— Discontent  and  D.\ncer  in  India.    Small  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  p.  6d, 

COOKE  {Prof  /,  P)  of  the  Hansard  University. — Scientific  Culture,^ 

Crown  Svo.  price  \s, 

VOPER    {H,  /,) — The    Art    of     Furnishing   on  Rational  an 
i^sriiETiC   PuiNXtPLES,      Ncw  and  Cheaper  Edition.      Fcap.   Svo.   cloth, 
price  I/.  6d, 
CORFIELD  (Professor)  M,D,— Health,    Crown  Svo,  cloth»  price  6s, 

CORY  { lViliiam)^\  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.    Pa*^  ' 
MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  gj, 

y  COURTNEY  {W,  £.)— The  MrrAPHYSics  of  John  Stux 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5/ ,  6<^i 
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6  A  List  of 

COX{ReiK  Sir  Gcot^t  W,)  M.A,^  Bart,— A  History  or  Greece  rx| 

Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persiax  War*     New 
vols.     Dcroy  8vo.  price  36/. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,     New  EdittoL 

Demy  8vo,  price  28/. 

A  General  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earlibst  Pejuodi 

Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  a  sketch  of  the  sdJ 
to  the  present  time*     New  Edition,     Crown  Svo.  price  7^.  6d^ 
Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,    New  Edition.    Small  crown  Sva  p 

School  History  of  Greece.     New  Edirioa     With  Maps.    Fi 

price  3/.  6d. 

The  Great  Persian  War  from  the  Historv    or    Heroi 

New  Edition,     Fcp.  8vo.  price  y,  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  op  Question  ako  Aj 

New  Edition.     Fcp,  Svo.  ]>ricc  JJ. 

COX  {Rezr.  Sir  G.  iv')  M,A.,  Bart,  and  JONES  (J^us^^ur  Hh 

Popular  Romances  ot*  the  Middle  Ages*    Sccooil  ^^tipiL 

Crown  Svo.  cloth*  price  6j, 

COX  {Rcth  Samue/)—SALyATOR  Mundi  ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Savioa 
Men  ?    Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5/, 
The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Seraions,    mamjy  exn 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  64,"^  J         r 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,    With  a  Transladoo, 

8vo.  cloth^  price  1 5^. 

CRAUFURD  \a.  /T.)— SEEitiNG  for  Light:  Senuooa 

cloth,  price  5/, 

CRA  VEN  (Mrs,)— A  Year's  Meditations,    Crown  Svo,  cloih,  pi 
CRA  WFURD  ( Omaldy-VovavoM.,  Old  and  New,     With 

and  Maps.     Demy  Svo.  doth,  price  16/. 
CROMPTON   {Henry)  —  Industrial 

price  2J,  (ki, 

CROZJER   {John  BcatUi)  il/IA— The 

Crown  ©vo.  cloth,  price  6f. 
DALTON  {John  Neale\  Af.A,,  R,M 


Cnm 


CONCn^IATION. 

Religion  of 


Fcap 


*Brttanm<u'     Set. 


Preached  on  board  H.M.S, 
cloth,  price  y,  6ti. 

DAVIDSON  {Rev,   Samuel)  D,D,  ZZ.i?.  — The    Smw  Ttexi 

translated  from  the  Latest  Greek  Text  or  Tiscitsiti>o«r. 
and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.     Post  Svo.  price  toi.  M 
Canon  of  the  Bible  :  Its   Formation,  History,  and  Flucti 
Third  and  revised  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  price  5/. 

DA  VIES  (Re:\  J  Z,J  j*/".^.— Theology  and  Moralitv, 

Qnestioms  of  Belief  and  Practice.     Crown  Svo.  price  7^.  6/^, 

DAIVS^^    (^^.)    .t/l.^^—PRAYKR.S    with    A    DlSOOURSS 
.*•  Wife     Fifth  Edition^     Crown  Svo*  6#. 

nrrsD  Points  and  Spfcial  Occast<iks» 
^  Bdltton.    Crown  Svo.  price  61. 

Vi  Ia¥%  and  Duty.    Edited  by  hts  Wifek 
So*  pcice  61; 


om 
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C  Kegan  Paul  &  Co!s  Publications. 

DE  REDCLIFFE  {Viscount  Stratprd)  RC,  K.G,,  G.CB.-AVm  as 
A  Christian  ?    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  3f. 

DESPMEZ  {Philip  S,)  ^,Z>,-^Daniel  Aim  John  ;  or,  the  Apocalypse  i 
the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.     Dem^  Svo.  cloth^  price  I2f. 

DE   TOCQUEV/LLE  (A,) — Correspondence    and    Conversations 
OF,    WITH   Nassau   William    Sekior,   from   1834   to   1859.     Edited 
M,  C.  M.  Simpson,     2  vols,  pest  Svo.  price  21s, 

^DOIVDEN^ {Edward)  ZZ.Z>,— Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mi^ 
and  ArL     Fifth  Edition,     Post  Svo.  price  I2j, 

Studies  in  Literature,  i 789-1877.    Large  Post  8va  price  \2s. 

DREWRY  {G,  fi.)  M,D,—'Xm%  Common-Sense  Management  of  thj£ 
Stomach,     Fifth  Edition,     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2J.  6</*  ^ 

DREWRY{G,  a)  M.D„  and  BARTLBTT{H.  C.)  Ph.D.,  ECS. 

Cup  and  Platter  :  or,  Notes  on  Food  and  its  Effects,     New 
Cheaper  Edition.     Small  Svo.  price  u.  td. 

I      DU  MONCEL  {Count) — The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the 
Phonograph.    With  74  Illustrations.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5 

r 


Second  Editii 


IHJ^ 

THE    ! 
0^1 


^DEN  {Ertderick) — The  Nile  without  a  Dragoman. 
Crown  Svo.  price  7j,  hd. 

EDGEWORTH  {E   K).— Mathematical  Psychics.      An  Essay 

the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science,     Demy  Svo    cloth  7j.  6«#« 

DIS  {Robert  W,)  F.S.A.  ^'c, — Decoration  and  Furniture  of  Town 

HOUSES :  a  Scries  of  Cantor  Lectnrcs,  delivered  before  the  Sodety  of  Art% 
1880.  Second  Edition,  Amplified  and  Enlarged.  With  29  Full-page  Illus- 
trations and  numerous  Sketches.     Square  Svo.  cloth,  price  iij.  6</* 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present  Form 

In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Provincial  Law,  and  wtdi 
those  of  Recent  Legislation.     Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  2x.  6^. 

ELSDALE  {HmryyS'Vvmts  in   Tennyson*s   Idylls.      Crown   8 
price  5^, 

'LYOT  {Sir  Thomas) — The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour,      Editi 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  M. 
Barrister-at-Law,     With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Elyot,  copied 
permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Holbein's  Original  Drawing;sat  Vf  indsor  Castlel 
z  vols.  fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price  Solt. 

EVANS  {Mark) — The  Story  of  our  Father*s  Lovk,  told  to  Children, 

Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition,     With  Fonr  Illustrations.     Fcp,  Svo.  price  ij,  6rf. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  U 

compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,     Fcp,  Svo.  price  17, 
The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  4x.  61/. 

The  King's  Story- Book-     In  Three  Parts.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  price 

I  J,  6d.  each. 
^*  Parts  L  and  H.  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps,  now  ready. 

^X- CIVILIAN. — Life   in  the  Mofussil:  or  Civilian  Life  in 

Bengal.     2  vols.     I^rge  post  Svo.  price  14^. 


i 
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FIELD  {Horace)  B.A.  Loml — ^The  Ultimate Triumfh  or  Christui 

Small  crown  Svo.  clolh,  price  3J,  (>d 

SINN  {The  iaie/afftes)  Af.R.AS,—ST\KKmG  Times;  or.  Records 
Jerusalem  Comukr  Chronicles  of  1S53  to  1856.  Edited  and  Cottpi 
his  Widow  ;  with  a  Preface  by  the  Viscountess  Strakgfqkd.  2  mli,  I 
Svo,  price  3af. 

Folkestone  Ritual  Case  :  the  Arguments,  Proceedings,  Jui^mcol 

Report.     Demy  Svo,  price  25/. 

FORMS  Y  {Rii*.  Z^wrj')— Ancient  Rome  and  its  Coknection 
THE  Christian  Religion  :  An  OutHne  of  the  History  of  the  Cily  h 
First  Foundation  <3own  to  the  Erection  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  A.t>.  { 
"With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Monuments,  Sculpture^  txA  Gi 
and  of  the  Aniifjuities  of  the  Christian  Catacombs.  Ro^^l  "'*,  eM| 
j£"2-  ICW  ;  roxburgh  half*morocco,  £,%.  I2s,  6d. 

FOWLE  {Ran  T,  IV.)  J/,^,— The  Reconciliation  or  Reuokm 
Science.     Being  Essays  on  Immortahty,  Inspiration,  Miracles^  aiid^ 
of  Christ.     Demy  Svo.  price  lOr.  6</, 


The  Divine  Legation  of  Christ, 


CTown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ju 

IJ 


FRASER  {Donald) — Exchange    Tables    of   Sterling    anh 
Ri;pEE  Currency,  upon  a  new  and  extended  system,  embntciiis  V 
One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand   Pounds,  and  at  rates  uioiiW 
Sixteen  t!is  of  a  Penny,   from   u,  9*/.  to  zs,  yi.  per  Rupee.      Rorai#^ 


Essays  for  Hooke 

Means   or   PmoLcn 
rcYised  and  mfii^td 


FRISWELL  (/  Ifain)-'THE  Beiter  Self. 

Crown  Svo.  price  df. 

GARDNER  (/)  i»/.Z>.— Longevity  :  The 
Life  after  Middle  Age.  Fourth  Edition, 
crown  Svo.  price  41. 

GEBLER  {Karl  Von) — Galileo  Galilei  and  the  Roicak  CtntiA, 
Authentic   Sources.     Translated   with  the  sanction  of  the    Avtlior    b 

George  Sturge.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  I2r.  *  ^ 

GEDDES  {James)— Wx^Tova  of  the  Administration    or  Joa 

Witt,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holhind.     VoL  L  16*3—1654,      Wiin  f\ 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  15/. 

GEORGE  (Zr^o)— Progress  and  Poverty  :  an  Inquiry 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Wajit  with 
Wealth.     The  Remedy.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  price  yr*  6/, 


GILBER7 
by  Ji 


GILL^ 


GLO 


•Autobiography  and  other  MKAfoiUAUSw 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Sieel 
Lvmg;!t.     Crown  Svo.  price  7/.  6/. 

f./— M%TTis  AND  Songs  from  tiik  Soittb  Pj4 
\  Max  M tiller,  M.A.,  Profctaof  of  Con^anm^e 
»*  price  9i. 

'WMi^xji  Latin  A.     A  First  Consimtiig 

an  IntroJitcUon  ti»  the  AnaYyiai  ol"* 


C  Kegan  Paul  &  Co/s  Publicatians, 


fODWII^  {William)— ^VihUMJi  Goxmm:  His  Friends  and  Contem- 

PORAREES,     With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin  and 
his  Wife.     By  C  Kegak  Paul.     2  vols.     Large  post  Svo.  price  2Sj, 


The   Genius   of 

before  published, 
price  7/.  6^. 


CHRiSTiANiTy  Unveiled.     Being  Essays  never 
Edtledt  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kcgan  F'auL     Crown  Svo. 


WLDSMID  {Sir  Frands  Henry)  Bart,,  Q,  C,  Af.P,- 

Portrait.     CrowTi  Svo,  cloth,  price  5j, 


-Memoir  of,    With 


GOODENOUGH {Commodarc  J.  G,)  RM,  C,B,,  C.J/.f?.— Memoir  of; 
with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Journals.     Edited  by  his  Widow,     W^ith 
■  Steel  Engraved  Portrait.     Square  Svo.  cloth,  5/. 

^H     ♦^j*  Also  a  Library-  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portrait. 
1^^  Square  post  Svo.  price  14/, 

L     GOSSE  (Edmund  IK) — Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
I  Europe.     Wiih  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Alma  Tadema*     Large 

I  post  Svo.  cloth,  price  I3J. 

w 
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GOULD  {Ra\  S,  Baring)  M,A, — The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow:  a  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawken  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Square 
post  Svo.  lOJ,  6d. 

Germanv,  Present  and  Past.    2  vols.  Large  crown  Svo.  cloth^  pric 

21/. 

tRIFFITH  [Thomas)  A.M. — The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life: 

Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  14/. 

GM/MLEY {Rri,H,N,)ALA, — Tremadoc  Sermons,  chieflv  on  tk 

"^  Spiritual  Body,   tbe  Unseen  World,   and  the    Divine  Humanity* 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6f. 


I 


GRUNER  {M,  Z.)— Studies  of  Blast  Furnace  Phenomena.    Trans* 
lated  by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.  R.  S,  E.,  F.  G.  S.    Demy  Svo.  price  7/.  6</. 


URNEY  {Re2\  Archer) — Words  of  Faith  and  Cheer. 
of  Instruction  and  Suggestion.     Crown  Svo.  price  6/. 


A  Missio^H 


HAECKEL  (Prof.  Ernst) — The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A„  F.R.S.  W*ith  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Tiy^es  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  price  321. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   3  vols.     Post  Svo.  price  32/. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.     With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
T.  H.  HtJXLEV,  F.R.S.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5/. 


{A.  Egffwni) — Paris  Originals,   with  Twenty    Etchings,    bj 
LAOK  RiCHETON.    Large  post  Svo.  price  141. 

International  Law;   or.  Rules  Regulating  tl)c  Inte" 
course  ol  States  in  Peace  and  War.     A  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Not 
Cftftes,  by  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Bart.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  price  ^ 


ID 
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HARTINGTON  {The  Right  Hon,  the  Marquis  af)  M.I'.—KiM 
Speeches  in    1S79  and   i88o.     With  Address  to  iKc  Electofs of  Kod 

Lancashire.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  js,  6d^ 

BAWEIS  {RfiL  IL  R)  J/,^,— Current  Coijr.  Matenaltsn^ 
Devil  —  Crime  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  ReaeigkMi 
Sabbath.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

Speech  in  Season.     Fourth  Edition*    Crown  8vo,  price  ^r. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.   Eleventh  Edition-    Crown  Svo.  price!! 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers,     New  and  Cheaper  Edttiofi. 
8vo.  price  u,  6^, 

Arrows  in  the  Air.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8%-o.  donh^  pc 

HAWKINS  {Edwards  Comerprd) ~ Svikit  and  Foiut,  S« 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leathcrhcad.     Crown  8vo.  doUi,  pA 

HA  YES  {A.   H),  /tmr,-^^E:w  Colorado  and  ths  Saiita  F4  ' 

With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  priee  Qj-. 

HEWENHAIN {Rudolf)  >/,/?.— Animal  Magnetism  :  Physiou 
Observations.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Germao  F^fti^f^  \m 
WooLDRrDGE,  with  a  Preface  by  G.   R.  Romanes,    F.R.S.     0« 

price  2x.  (id, 

HELLWALD  (Baron    E    F^«)"The   Russians    in    Cekxiial 

A  Critical  Examination,  do\*Ti  to  the  Present  Time,  of  the  €3c«Bl 
History  of  Central  Asi.1.  Translated  by  Lieut -CoL  Thkodokjc^W 
LLkB.     With  Map.     Large  post  8vo.  price  12/* 

HINTON  (/)— The  Place  of  the  Physician.     To  which  is 

Essays  on  the  Law  of  Humav  Life,  and  on  the  Relatio:«  1 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Worlds.  Second  Edition.  CM 
price  ^J".  6^ 

Physiology    for    Practic.u-    Use.     By    Various    Writc«, 

50  Illustrations.    Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crofwn  Svo,  price  %t. 

An  Atlas  of  Dise\ses  of  the  Membrana  TVmpani.    With  Q 

tive  Text.     Post  %\q,  price  £fi.  6s, 

The  Questions  of  Aural  Surgery.    With  Illttscnuioiii. 

Post  Svo,  price  I2X.  6d^ 

Chapters  on  the  Art  of  Thinking,  and  other   '  1 

Inirodoction  by  Shadworth  Hodgson.     Edited  by  C.  I  ;  .  r*i, 

8vo.  cloth,  price  Ss.  6/, 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.     New  Edition.    Fcap,  Svo.  doth  fimj 

Life   and    Letters.    Edited  by  Elltce  Hopkins,  with  ud 

ductionby  Sir  W.  W.  GuLL,  Bart*,  and  Portrait  csigmired  oq  Steel 
J  SINS.    Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  &.  6d. 

HOOPER  IS :    How   TO   SnvK 

ELt  cnih  Edition.    CiQ>wn  Svo.  pckr  t 

CooKKstv  i*o>!  n,  Persons  op  Dklicats  Dtocsno 

OrtLMifN,  price  3/.  6^, 

£ '  Economical  and  ^Vbolewine  Rec 

-— ' .  .  .|rj.cr.   SeooiKi  Kdiiion.   Omm  Svo*  ciiill» 


^ 


C  Kegan  Paul  &  Co!s  Publications. 

HOPKINS  {Ellice) — Life  and   Letters  of  James  Hintoh,  with 

Introdiiciiofi  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gltll,  Bart.^  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by 
C.  H.  Jeens,     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  %s.  6d, 

liOMNER  {T/ii  jl//>j^j)— Walks  m  Florence,  A  New  and  thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth  limp.     With  niustrations 

Vol,    L — Churches,  Streets  and  Palaces.     Price  lOr.  6d, 
Vol.  II, — Public  Gallencsand  Museums,     Price  5/, 

TULL  (Eitmund  C,  P.) — The  European  in  India.  With  a  Medical 
Guide  for  Anglo-lndiarts.  Wy  R.  S.  5LA.IR,  M.D.,  F.R,C*S.E.  Third 
Edition,  Rcviswi  and  Corrected,     Post  Sva  price  6x. 

^HUTTON  {Arthur)  M.A,^Tre  Anglican  Ministry:  its  Nature  and 
Value  in  relation  to  the  Cathohc  Priesthood.  With  a  Preface  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Newman.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  1 4/. 

JENKINS  (£,)  and  RAYMOND  (/)— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  price  df. 

fENKINS  {Rah  R,  C)  J/.^,— The  Privilege  of  Peter  and  the  Clai^ 
of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  l" 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  31.  6d. 

JENNINGS  {Afrs,  Faughaft)—RAHZL:  Her  Life  and  Letters.    Wij 

a  Portrait  from  the  Painting  by  Daffinger.     Square  post  8vo.  price  7/.  6</. 

fOEZ  (Z.)^A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Shipmastb 

Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions  Abroad.    With  Definitions  of  1 
Nauticalf  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms ;  a  Giossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  Tablesof  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  iheir  Equt\^ents  iQ  ^ 
British  Standards;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and  Notarial  Acts,     Demy 
cloth,  price  12/, 

JOHNSTONE  (C  E)  i^/^.— Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  7x,  6d, 

.JONES  {Lucy) — Puddings  and  Sweets;  being  Three  Hundred 
Sixty- five  Receipts  approved  by  experience.     Crown  8vo.  price  2j.  6</. 


JOYCE  {P.  W.)  LL.D.  <Sr'^— Old  Celtic  Romances,    Translated  from 

the  Gaelic.     Crown  8vo,  cloth*  price  7/.  (kt 

KAUFMANN {RaK  M,)  ^.w^.— Socialism :  Its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and 

Eits  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo.  price  7.*.  6</* 
Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5/, 
KA\ 
KEl 
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KAY  {Joseph)  M.A.,  Q.C— Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by 
Widow.  With  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon,  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.E  ' 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  5/. 

KEMPIS  {Thomas  J4f)— Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     A  revised 

Translation,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  a  Miniature  Fronds-  | 
piece  on  India  paper  from  a  design  by  W.  B.  Richmond.  Limp  ^atcKw^iasA^ 
antique,  price  6j,  ;  vellum,  71',  6</. 
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KENT  (C) — Corona     Catholica    ad    Petri     successoris 

Oblata.     De  Summi  PoNTiFicis  Leonis  XIIL  AS$UMPTtO?(B  YJfVSMAA 
III  Quincjuaginta  Ling\iis.     Fcp*  4to,  cloth,  price  15J, 

KERNE R  {Dr.  A.)  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Universiiy  of  ItadbntA 

Flowers  and  their  UNurDDEN  Guests.     Tramslation  edited  by 
M.A.,  M.D.     With  Illusimtions.     Square  Svo.  doth,  price  91. 

KIDD  {Joseph)  J/.Z>.— The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;    or,  the  Sda 
and  Art  of  Medicine^     Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo.  price  6^, 

KIN  A  HAN  {G.  Henry)  M,RLA.,  of  HMSs  G&tl^^imi  &rrt^-.— q 

Geology  of  Ireland,  wkh  oumerous  1 11  ust rations  and  a  Geolo^ctl 
Ireland.     Square  8vo,  cloth. 

KINGSLEY  {Ckarks)  M.A, — Letters  and  Memories   or  his  IJ 

Edited  by  his  WlFE.     With   Two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and  IllHBl 
on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his  HandwTiting.     Thirteenth  Kditkak     % 
Demy  Svo.  price  36J. 
%*  Also  the  Ninth  Cabinet  Edition,  in  2  vols.     Crown  Svo.  doUi,  |Kk»  ^ 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons,     Edited  by  the  Rcip. 

Harrison.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  Jj.  6/. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men.    A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and 

Libraries.     Eighth  Edition.     Crowm  Svo.  price  zs.  fxt, 

KNIGHT  {Professor  fr.)^STUDiEs  in  Philosophy  and  Litbiuli« 

Large  post  Svo.  cloth,  price  7J.  6^/, 

KNOX  {Alexander  A.) — ^The  New  Playground;   or,  ^am 

Algeria.     Large  crown  Svo.  clolh,  price  loj.  6«/, 

LACORDAIRE  {ReiK  Plrey-AAY^  :  Conferences  delivered  at 

A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  price  5/.  i>d. 

LEE  {Rn\  F,  G.)  77.C.Z.— The  Other  World;  or.  Glimpses  oC 
Supematura.1.     2  vols.     A  New  Edidon.     Crown  Svo.  price  15/* 

,  LEWIS    {Edward   Dillon) — A    Draft  Code  of  Crimikal.  L4W  j 

I  ,  ;  Procedure,     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  aix. 

Life  in  the  Mofussil  ;  or,  Civilian  Life  in  Lower  Bengal.     B^tfi 

Civilian.     Large  post  Svo.  price  1 4/. 

LINDSAY  (IK  Lauder)  MD,,  RR,SE.,  6-^— Mind  in  thx  LcK 

Animals  im  HEALXti  and  Disease.     2  vols.    Deroy  Svo,  dotk,  pffa»  \ 

Vol.  1.— Mind  in  HeaJth,     Vol,  1 1.— Mind  in  Dis^wc,  "^  ^ 

LLOYD  {Francis),  and  TE BB ITT  (Charles)— Exr^HSioH  of  EMU 
Weakness?    DEFicirs«  Ruin?    With  a  Praclicml  Schcfnc    lbr  tW 
stnictton  of  Asiatic  Turkey.     Small  crown  Svc.  cloth,  price  31,  6rf, 

LONSDALE  {Margaret) — Sister  Dora:  a  Biography.     With  Port 

11.  Jeens,  and  one  lUustration.     Nti 
.>A  (J. 

D  V  Rnok  and  the  CifURCK  or  Encm 

cf  r  1  hii  Influence  upon  her  Lttni^,   AitkieL 


i  Enolish  Precursors.    Bf  Ckkhard  Vid 
A  from  th«  German,  with  addttioiia)  Notou     1  | 
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^ACLACHLAPT  {Mrs.) — Notes    and    Extracts    om    EvERUvsTiNa 

Punishment  and  Eternal  Life,  according  to  Literal  ISTEarRETA- 
TION.     Small  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  y,  hd, 

'ACNAUGHT{Rev./ohny-£(i.^A  Domini:  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  Ilistary. 
Demy  8vo.  price  14/^ 

MAGNUS  (J/rj.)— About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylotiiati  Exile  til!  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5/. 

MAIR  (R.  S.)  M,D.,  RR.aS.E.—THZ  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.  Second  Edition.  Crown  6vo»  limp  cloth, 
price  3x.  6</. 

MANNING  {His  Eminence  Cardinal) — The  True  Story  of  the  Vatic.\n 
Council.    Crown  8vo,  price  5J. 

MARKHAM  {Capt  Albert  Hastings)  R,N— The  Great  Frozen  Sea: 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  A/^t  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  1875-6.  With  Six  Full-page  IlLustTation$»  Two  Maps,  and  Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts.     Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition*     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  df. 

L  PoL\R  Reconnaissance  :  being  the  Voyage  of  the  *  Isbjora '  to 
Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879,     Wiih  10  IlTvistrations.     Demy  Sva  cloth,  price  i6j. 

McGRATH  (7Vrirw4r/)^PicTURES  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2j. 

MERRITT {Henry)— Kkt-Crvticism  and  Romance.  With  Recollections 
and  Twenty- three  Illustrations  in  mn-forte^  by  Anna  Lea  Mcrritt,  Two  voUv 
Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  251, 

MILLER  {Edward) — The   History  and  Doctrines   of  Irvingism 
or»  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  ChuxtJi.     2  vols.     Large  post 
price  25/. 

Thb   Church    in   Relation    to  the   State.     Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  7 J.  6</, 

MILNE  {fames)— Tables  of  Exchange  for  the  Conversion  of  Sterling 
Money  into  Indian  and  Ceylon  Currency,  at  Rates  from  is.M.  to  2s.  yl,  per 
Rupee.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,     Cloth,  price  C^.  zs. 

MINCHIN(/,  C^.)— Bulgaria  since  the  War:  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 

Autumn  of  1879.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3/.  6^. 

MOCKLER  {E.)—K  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 
spoken  in  Makr^n  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia- Arabic  and  Rom^ 
chanctcn.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  Sj. 

MOFFAT  {R,  5.)— Economy  of  Consumption  :   a  Study  in  Polii 
Economy*     Demy  8vo.  price  i8j. 

The  Principles  of  a  Tlme  Policy  :    being  an   Exposition 

Method  of  Settling  Disputes  between  Employers  and  Employed  in  ri 
Time  and  Wages,  by  a  simple  Process  of  Mercantile  Barter,  without 
to  Strikes  or  Locks-out.       Reprinteti  from  *  The  Economy  of  Coa 
with  a  Preface  and  Appendix  containing  Observations  on  »inic  Kevti 
book,  and  a  Re-criticUm  of  the  Theories  of  Ricardo  and  J,  S.  Mi' 
Value,  and  Cost  of  Production.     Demy  8vo.  price  31.  6«/, 


»<j*  A  Portrait  of  the  Rev 
price  2J.  6d. 

NewWerther.    By  Lok 

NICHOLAS  (r.)--THE 
Edition.     Demy  8vo. 

NICHOLSON  (Edward 
Hebrews.  Its  Fragi 
of  the  External  and  Ii 

The  Rights  of  an  A 

NICOLS  {Arthur)  F.a, 
History  of  the  Ei 
With  numerous  lUustr 

Norman  People  (The),  . 

Dominions  and  the  Ui 

NucES :  Exercises  on  the 

New  Edition  in  Three 
♦,*  The  Three  Parts  a 

aMEARA  {Kathleen)— F 
His  Life  and  Work. 

Our  Public  Schools — E 

MINSTER,  MaRLBOROU 

OWEN{R  il/:)— John  K 

OWEN  {Rev,  Robert)  B, 
Saints.  With  Notes,  < 
price  i&f. 

An  Essay  on  the  Co^ 
tion  of  the  Cultus  Sane 

PARKER  {Joseph)  D,D.- 
and  Ministry  of  the  Ho 


C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.'s  Publications. 
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fATTlSON (Mrs,  Mark)—THK  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France,    With 

NineteeQ  Steel  Engravings,     2  vols,  deiny  8vo,  cloLh,  price  J2j, 

"^  PAUL  (C  Kegan)—y^\iAAKyi  Godwin:  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries. With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin 
and  his  Wife.  2  vols.  Square  post  Svo.  price  28 j» 
The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.  Being  Essays  by  WiUkm 
Godwin  never  before  published.  Edited^  with  a  Preface,  by  C,  Regan  Paul. 
Crown  Svo.  price  7/.  td, 

Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Letters  to  Imlay.  New  Edition  with 
Prefatory  Memoir  by.  Two  Portraits  in  cmt-fm^  by  Anna  Lea  Merritt, 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6j. 

PA  YNE  {Prof.  J.  P) — LEcrtmEs  on  Education.    Price  6d,  each. 

II.     Frobel  and  the  Kindergarten  System,     Second  Edition. 

A  Visit  to  German  Schools  :  Elementary  Schools  in  Germaky. 

Notcs  of  a  Professional  Tour  to  inspect  some  of  the  Kindergartens,  Primary 
Schools,  Public  Girls'  Schools,  and  Schools  for  Technical  Instruction  in 
Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Eisenach,  in  the  autumn  of 
1874.  With  Critical  Discussions  of  the  General  Principle*  and  Practice  of 
Kindergartens  and  other  Schemes  of  Elementary  Education.  Crown  Svo. 
price  4J.  dd. 

PENRICE  {MaJ.  /)  B,A. — A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  the 
Ko-RAN.  \Vith  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explanations  of  the 
Text.     4I0.  price  2IJ, 

PESCHBL  {Dr,  Oscar)— 'Tvlt:  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.     Large  crown  Svo.  price  gj. 

PINCHES  {Thomas)  M,A. — Samuel  Wilberforce:  Faith— Service — 
Recompense.  Three  Sermons.  With  a  Portrait  of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
(after  a  Portrait  by  Charles  Walkins).     Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  4^.  6</. 

PLAYFAIR   (Luui'CoL)  Her   Britannic  Majcstfs   Consui-Gcncral  in 

Algiers, 
Travxls  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and  Tunh 

■  lllustratwl  by  facsimiles  of  Brucc*s  original  Drawings,  Photographs,  Alaps,  . 

P  Royal  4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gill  leaves,  price  jC^.  p, 

POLLOCK  {Frederick) — Spinoza,  his  Life  and  PHiLOSOPm-.    Den 

8vo.  cloth,  price  l6j, 

POLLOCK  (fV,  /^)— Lectures  on  French  Poets.     Delivered  at 

Royal  Institution*     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  51. 

POOF  (Laura  ^.)— Sanskrit  and  its  Kindred  Literatures.  Studies 
in  Comparative  Nfythology,     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5/. 

POUSHKIN  (A.  S.)— Russian  Romance.     Translated  from  the  Talcs 
K  of   Bclkin,  &c.      By   Mrs.  J.   Buchan   Tclfer   {tUe  Mouroviefl).      New  and 

^P  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  3^,  hd. 

PRESBYTER — Uni oldings  or  Chrisiian  Hope.     An  Essay  shewing 

that    the    Doctrine  contained  in    the  Damnatory  Clauses  of  the  Creed  com- 
K^  monly  called  Athanasian  is  Unscriptural.     Small  crown  8vu.  price  41.  6k^ 

^rRICE  {Prof.  Bonamy) — Cukrencv  and  Bank  inc.  Crown  Svo.  Fric^  6if, 

Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.    Being  the  Sub 

^^  of   Lectures  delivered   before  the  University  of  Oxford*     Latue 

^^L  price  12/.  ^-^^«^«« 


by  Kev.  Donald  Fi 
Third  Edition.     Pric 

Genesis.  By  Rev. '. 
Rev.  J.  F.  MoNTGO^ 
Rev.  F.  Hastings, 
of  the  Old  Testamen 
ductions  to  the  Penta 
T.  Whitelaw,  U.A 

Judges  and  Ruth. 

and  Rev.  J.  Morri 
Rev.  W.  F.  Adeni 
J.  Thomson,  M.A. 

Joshua.    By  Rev.  J 

AlDRIDGE,     LL.B., 

Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A 
the  Rev.  A.  Plumme 

PuNjAUB  (The)  and   N( 

Old  Punjaubee.     Cro 

Rabbi  Jeshua.     An  East 

J^A  VENSHA  W  (John  L 
tions.  Edited  by  h 
facsimiles  of  Inscriptic 

READ  (Carveth)—0^  th 
price  6j. 

Realities  of  the  Futuri 

RENDELL  (/  M,y-(ZQ 
With  Plan  of  Funchal 

REYNOLDS   {Rev.  / 
Verification  by  Free  L 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price 
The  Mystery  of  Mi 
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^4tINK (Cheimlier  Dr,  .^Rff/r)f)^GREENLAND :  Its  People  and  its  Pro 

DUCTS.     By  the  Chevalier  Dr,  IIenrv  Rink,  Fresident  of  the  GreenlAod 
Board  of  Trade,     With  sixteen  II]ustmtion&,  drawn  by  the  Eskimo,  and  a  Mi 
Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown*     Crown  8vo.  price  lOf.  6<f. 

^ ROBERTSON  {The  late  Reif.  K  W.)  ALA.,  of  Brighton.  — Uff.  an" 
Letters  of.  Edited  by  the  Rev,  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen. 

I.     Two  vols.,  nniforrn  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Ci 

8vo-  price  71,  6</. 
IL     Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait     Price  izs. 
III.     A  Popubr  Edition,  in  t  vol.     Crown  8vo.  price  6r. 
Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  %s.  dd,  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons,     Preached  at  Cheltenham, 

Oxford,  and  Brighton.     Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  Ji,  6d, 
Notes  on  Genesis.    New  ajid  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price 

Expository  Lectures  on  St,  Paui/s  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  5/, 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.    A  New 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

An  Analysis  of  Mr,  Tennyson's  'In  Memoriam.*    (Dedicated  by 

Permission  to  the  Poet- Laureate.)     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2a 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the  German 
of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2/.  td. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  holf-morocco. 
•^*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Kev,  F,  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  q£r 
be  had,  price  is.  6d. 

RODWELL  (G,  R)  JKRA.S,  ^C5.— Etna  :  A  History  of  the 
Mountain  and  its  Eruptions.  With  Maps  and  lilust rations.  Square  Svo, 
cloth,  price  91, 

ROSS  (A/exa/ider)  DM. — Memoir  of  Aleicander  Ewing,  Bishop 

Argyll  and  the  Isles,     Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price 
to/.  6^. 

SALTS  {RaK  Alfred)  ZZ. Z>.^Godparents  at  Confirmation.  AVith  a 
Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth  limp,  price  2s. 

SAMUEL  (Sydney  i?/.)— Jewish  Life  in  the  East.    Small  crown  Svo. 

cloth,  price  3/.  fxi. 

SAYCE  {ReiK  Archibald  Z^^ry)— Introduction  to  the  Science  o 
Language.    2  vols.     Large  post  Svo,  cloth,  price  35/. 

Scientific  Layman.     The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :  are  the 
Incompatible  ?    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  lOt/.  (id. 

SCOONES  (IV.  Baptiste) — ^Four  Centuries  of   English   Letters: 

A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers.*  from  the  Period  of  the  Paslon 

t          Letters  to  the  Prc&ent  Time.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  9jr. 
OTT (Robert  H.)-A^EkTV,ViSL  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings.   Second 
Edition.     Ulu^lrated*     Crown  Svo.  price  5J.  6t/. 
! 
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SCOTT  {Leader) — A  Nook  in  the  Apennines  :  A  Summer  beoi 
Chestnuts,     With  Frontispiece,  and  Twenty-seven  IlJusiiafioiis 
chiefly  from  Original  Sketches*     Crown  Svo,  doth,  price  7#-  6d, 

SENIOR  {N,  Jf^.)--ALEXis  De  Tocquevili-k.  Correspoociei 
Conversations  with  Nassau  \V.  Senior,  from  tSj^  to  1859.  Edited  by 
Simpson*     2  vols.     Large  post  Svo.  price  21/. 

SHAKSPBARE   {CAar/es)—SAiST     Paul     at     Athjeks. 

Chiisdanity  in  relation  to  some  aspects  of  Modem  Thooghu  F1i4 
preached  at  Si.  Stephen*s  Church,  Westboume  Park-  With  a  Prtfii 
Rev»  Canon  Fakrar. 

SHELLE  V  {Lady) — ^Shelley  Memorials  from  Authektic 

With  (now  first  printed)  an  Essay  on  Christianity  hy  Percy  ByiilM 
With  Portrait    Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  price  5j, 

S/I/LL/TO  {Ra\  /osep/t)—\VoMAiiHQOD  :  its  Duties,  Tempta^id 
Privileges.  A  Bookfor  YoucgWumen.    Third  Edition,    Crowa8vti,pd 

SHIPLEY  {RciK  Orhy)  J/^,— Church  Tracts:  or.  Studies  t^il 

Problems.     By  various  Writers,     2  vols.     Crown  Svo^  |xnce  5/.  ead 
Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Rei^\tion  to  Sin.     Topics  ibi 
in  Time*  of  Retreat,      Eleven  Addr^ses  delivered  dtuifig  a  Kctnol 
Days  to  Persons  living  in  the  World.     Demy  Svo.  clotji,  price  t2x» 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  Sc 

Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  IIans  TifARAr^ 
German  'Mcmoriafs  of  Amalik  von  Lasaulx.*  SccoBd  y^dM*? 
crown  Svo.  clotli,  price  7/.  6*/. 

SMITH  (Edufard)  M.D.,  LLB.,  /^^.S.— Health    and   Dis 

Influenced  by  the  Daily*  Sea^nal,  and  other  CyclicaJ  Changes  in  th 
System.     A  New  Edition.     Post  Svo.  price  7j.  6d. 

Practical  Dietary  for  Families,  Schools,  and  th« 

Classes.     A  New  Edition.     Post  Svo.  price  Jf.  6/ 
Tubercular  Consumption  in  its  E*vrx.y  and  REMBDtAitLr 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6/. 

SPEDDING  (/7/w«}— Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary,  W 
AND  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.    I>cm}f  Srow  c:]odiy  wi 

STAPFER  (Ptf///)— Shakspeare  and  Cl.\ssical  Ai*tiquity  ;  Q 

Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare^s  Plays,  TrsnUaied  \n 
Carey,     Lai^c  post  Sva  clotli,  price  12/, 

St.  Bernard.  A  Little  Book  on  the  Love  of  CkkL  Train 
Marianne  Caroline,  and  Covf.ntry  Patmorx.    Ooch  exty^  gf^  t 

STEPHENS    {Archibald   John)    LL.D,--TnR    FohKm^ttmz 
Case.     The  Substance  of  the  Argument  deliv^ered  tielbre  tJtm  JwL- 
mittec  of  the  Privy  Cotmdl   on    behalf  of   the   Respondent!.     H 
cloth,  price  6r. 

STEVENSON  {Ra.  IK  /^>— Hymns  for  tmk  Churcs  am 

Selected  ami  EiliUtl  hv  tlic  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

Th'j  ni '/  a  IkK>k  pubU»ihed. 

ihr     ilv  is   uf    TJ;rrc  Parti  I— 1.   Tat   F^ifiell 

tl.  I  -ILL  ForC^adtca. 

^'hr  ,c  Utter  rmognii 

loil  lull  ^niiltcular:»  v\m   Ic   fumlilied    cm    m\ 
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STEVENSON  {^Robert    Louis)-'Ki^   Inland  Voyage.     With    Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Crane.    Crown  Svo,  price  7^.  6t/. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey  ik  the  Ceveknes*    With  Frontispiece  by 
Walter  Crane.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7^.  td. 

ViRGiNiBUS  PuERisQUE,  and  Other  Papers     Ciown  8va  doth  6j. 

SULLY  {James)   M.A,  —  Sensation    and    Intuition.      Demy    Svo, 
price  loj.  6j/. 

Pessimism  :  a  Histoiy  and  a  Criticism*    Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo. 
price  14J. 
SYME    {Datfid) — Outlines    of    an    Industrial   Science*     Second 
Ediliun.     Crown  Svo.  price  6x. 

TAYLOR  {Aigtrmn) — Gihenne.  Notes  of  an  Autumn  Tour.  Crown 
Svo  doLk,  price  41.  (>d. 

THOMSON  {/.  7wr«^«//)— Social  Problems  ;  or»  An  Inquiry  into 
THE  Laws  of  Influence.    With  Diagrams.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  icxf.  6d. 

TOD  HUNTER  ( Dr.  /}— A  Study  of  Shelley.  Crown  Svo,  doth, 
price  7jr. 

TWINING  (Z^i/i>^)— Workhouse  VisixrNG  and  Management  during 

^v  TwENTY*FtVE  Vears.     Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3/.  6^.. 

mVAUGHAN  {H,  Halford) — New    Readings    and    Renderings    qj 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.     2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  25^^. 

VILLA R I  {Professor) — Niccolo  Machia\t:lli  and  his  Times,    Trau 

bted  by  Linda  Villari.     2  vols.    Large  post  Svo.  price  24/* 

VYNER  {Lady  Afary)^EvKRY  Day  a   Portion.    Adapted  from  th? 

Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  Ihe  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hooil.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyncr.  Squaic  crown  Svo, 
extra,  price  5j. 

WALDSTEIN  {Charles)  T/lD.—Thk  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect  ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  price  6s, 

WALLER  {Rev.  C  ^.)— The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 

the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Relation  of  All  Things,     Demy 

Svo.  price  12/. 
WATSON  {Sir   Thomas)  BarL,   JI.D.^The  Abolition  of  Zymoi 

Diseases,  and  of  other  similar  Enemies  of  Mankinds     Small  crown  Svo,  do 

price  3/.  6J. 

WEDMORE  {Fre4fmck)—'VHZ  Masters  of  Genre  pAiNnNC.      With 

Sixteen  Illustrations,     CrowTi  Svo.  cloth«  price  7/.  6</. 

WELLS  {Capt.  John  C)  ^.iV.— Spitz  berg  en—The  Gateway  to  Ti 

Polynia  ;   or,  a  Voyage  to  Spitzbcrgen.     With   numerous  lUustrations  f 
Whymper  and  others,  and  Map,  N  ew  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Demy  8va  price  ( 

WETMORE   {W.    5.) — Commercial   Telegraphic    Code.      Secc 

Edition.     Post  410.  boards,  price  42/. 
WHITE  {A.  D,)  ZZ.2?.— Warfare  of  Science.    With  Prefatory  Note 
by  Professor  Tyndall.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  ^,  (3d. 

WHITNE  YiProf.  WilHam  Dwight) — Essentials  of  Engush  Gila>*^ 
for  the  Uae  of  Schools,     Crown  Svo.  price  y.  6d. 
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WICKSTEED  {P.  //:)— D.««te:  Six  Senoons*       Crown  Swk 

price  Sf. 

WILLIAMS  {Rowland)  DJ>,—htrwi  AK0  Letters  or;  mih  B 

from  his  Note-Bookk     Edited  hy  Mis.  Rcxwiaiid  WtlliaaML 
gmphic  PortmtL     2  voh,  hagc  po«it  Sro.  {ince  24/. 

PsALMs»  Litanies,  Counsels,  akd  Collects  roR  Dsvotrr  Pi 

Kclitcd  by  his  Widow,     New^  and  PopuUr  EditioxL       Ciowa  Svo.  |«ic(i 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected   from  the  Writihcs   or  rm 
Rowland  WlLLiAils,  D.D.     Etlitcd  by  his  Widow.     Crowo  Sr^ 

WILLIS  {R.)  J/./?.— Servetus  and  Calvin  :  a  Study  of  ^1  lap 

Epoch  tn  the  Early  Hbtory  of  the  Kefomuition.     Svo^  price  tts» 
William  Harvey.     A  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
of  the  Blood  ;  with  a  Portrsdi  or  Harfcy  after  Fasthoroe.     I>eny 
price  I4J«     Portrait  separate:. 

WILSON  {/{.   ScMtz)—T^%   To^er    and    Scaftoux      A 

Monograph.     Large  fcap.  8vo.  price  n, 

WOLLSTONECRAFT  {Mary)—U.TTY.^   to  Imlav.     N 
with  Prefatory  Memoir  by  C,  K£G.\N  Paul,  author  of  '  Wtltttm 
Friends  and  Contemporaries^*  Ate      Tiro  Partraits  ia  iimm-^f&^  \tf 
McrritL     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6*. 

WOLTMANN   (Dr.    Alfred),    and     WO ER MANN     {I>r, 

HlSTORV  OF    PAlXTfKG.     Edited  by   Sidney   Cohin.      V^oL    I^  | 
Antiqttity  and  the  Middle  Ages,     With  numenwi  lUjBstTSliaos. 
clothp  price  tSs.  ;  be%*clled  boards,  gih  Icarew  price  jor. 

WOOD    (Major- General  J,    Creig/do/t)~DovuusQ     twe     Coscsq 

Small  crown  8?a,  cloth,  price  is.  6tt, 
Word  was  Made    Flf^h.    Short  Family  Readings  on  ihc 

each  Sunday  of  the  Chn&tiAQ  Veor.     Demy  Svo,  ckdw  pnce  lOw,  i^C 

WRIGHT  (Re:\  David)  J/. v^.— Waiting  for  the  lacirr,  axd 

SERifo\&.     Crown  8va  price  ts. 

YOUMANS  (Eliza  ^.)— An  Essay  on  the  Culture  or  thr  Or 

Poii'ERsoF  CtnLJ>iEEN,  especially  in  conQCCiion  witli  Uie  ^kivlv  of] 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  SuppJerocol,  byJo«>et>^  PftTS>r,  F.C.  P., 
*  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Edtacatioii,*  wn  Sn^  « 

First  Book  of  Botany.      Designed  to  j    the 

Powen  of  Children,     With  jqo  Engiaviiigv      >^c»  ^ml  CWa|«r 
Crown  8vo.  price  2j.  f^. 

YOUMANS  {Ed7£*ard  L.)  MM.—k  Cuuss  Boor  or  Cttsatisniv; { 
Bosb  of  tlie  New  Spicai.     With  300  inastiil30it&     Crwn  S^na^ 
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C  Kcgan  Paul  &  Co!s  Publications* 


III.  FOOD9.  Bjr  Edward  Smith,  M*D., 
LL.B.,  F.R.S,  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Seventh  Edition,  Crown  Svo. 
price  5j. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation,  By  Alexandor  Bain, 
LL.D.  With  Four  lllustrationis. 
Seventh  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  4/. 

V.  The  Study  of  Sociology.  By  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  ^. 

On  the  Conservation  op  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
K.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5.^. 

_VIL  Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Flying-  By  J»  B. 
Pettigrcw,  Nf.D.,  F.ItS.,  &c.  With 
130  Illustrations.  Second  Edition, 
Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

^\\\,  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Mautkley,  M.D. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  price  5^. 

IX,  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke,  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. With  31  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  price  5/. 

X,  The  Science  of  Law.    By  Professor 

Sheldon    Amos.        Fourth    Edition. 

Crown  Svo.  price  5j. 
XL  Animal  Mechanism:  a  Treatise  on 

Terrestrial   and    Aerial    Locomotion. 

By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.     With  117 

Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 

Svo.  price  5*. 
XIL  The  Doctrine  of  Df.scent  and 

Darwinism.      By    Professor    Oscar 

Schmidt  (Strasburg  U  niver^^ity).  With 

26  illustrations.    Fourth  Edit.    Crown 

Svo.  price  5^^. 

XIII,  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Fourteenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo* 
price  sr. 

XIV,  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  ate.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  nu* 
merous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  price  jr. 

XV,  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light 
and  Photography.  By  Dr,  Her- 
mann  Vogel  (Polytechnic  Academy  of 
Berlin).  Translation  thoroughly  re- 
vised. ^Vith  100  Illustrations,  Third 
Edition*     Crown  Svo.  price  5r, 


^AN*j 


XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan 

GIT  AGE.  By  William  Dwight  Whiti 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Coniparal 
Philology  in  Vale  <_%jl!ege,  Newhavi 
Second  Edition.    Croun  Svo.  price  5/, 

XVIT.  Money  and  tub  Mechanism  of 
Exchange,  By  W.  .Stanley  Jevons^ 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  price  Sr. 

XV II I.  The  Nature  ok  Light,  With 
a  General  Account  of  Physical  Optics, 
By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommcl,  Professor  of 
Pnysics  in  the  University  of  ErlangeiL 
Wi\h  iSS  Illustrations  and  a  Table 
of  Spectra  in  Chromo- lithography. 
Third  Edition.     Croi^ti  Svo.  price  $/. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess* 
mates.  By  Monsieur  Van  Beneden, 
Professor  of  ihc  University  of  Lou  vain. 
Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  WithSjlIIiislraiions.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^, 

XX.  Fermentation,  By  Professor 
Schiitienbcrger,  Director  of  the  Che- 
mical Laboratory  at  the  Sorboj: 
With  28  Illustrations,  Third  Editi 
Crown  Svo,  price  51. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man, 
Professor  Bernstein,  of  the  Univc 
of     Halle.      With    91    Illustratic 
Second  Edit  ion.     Cro  vv  n  8  v  o,  p  ri  cc  ] 

XX I L  The  Theory  of  Sound  in 
Relation  to  Music.    By  Profe 
Pictro  Blasema,  of  the  Royal  Unii 
sily  of  Rome.     With  numerous  IIJ 
trations.   Second  Edition.   Crown  St 
price  51. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Anai 
sis.  By  J,  Norman  I  ockycr.  F. 
With  six  photographic  Jllustrationij 
Spectra,  and  numerous  engravings  ( 
Wood.  Crown  Svo.  Second  Edttk 
Price  dr.  td. 

XXIV.  A  History  of  Tiit;  Growth  of  < 
the  Steam  Engine.     By  Professor 
R.    H.    Thurston.      With  numerotts 
Illustrations,    Second  Edition.   Crov^Ti 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6^.  (kL 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.     By 
Alexander     Bain^     LL.I>.        Thi 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price 

XX VL  The  Human  Spehes.    By  Pf 
A.    dc   Qualrcfcges.     Third  Edi^JU 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  mac*  ^r, 


XXVIL  Modern  Curomatics.  Wiih 
Applications  to  Art  and  Industry.  By 
Ogden  N»  Rood,  With  ijo  ori^niil 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXVIII.  TiiK  Crayfish  t  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Zoology,  hy 
Profes.'vor  T,  II,  Muxley.  With  8a 
IUu5trations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8va  cloth p  price  5j, 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind,  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  minierous  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crovni  8vo,  doth, 
price  Sj. 


XXX.  The  Atomic  Tkboht. 
W^urt2.  Transited  W  G 
shaw.F.C.S.  Secoodraixil 
8vo,  doth,  price  5/, 

XXXI,  The  Natvkai.  Comm 

ExtSTENCB  AS  THI^Y  AWTWO^ 

Life.   By  KjiH  Sonpef.    W| 
And  106  Woodcuts.     S«M 
Crown  Svo,  doth,  pdce  54 

XXXIL    GeNERAI,    PHYStOY 

Musci.ES  and  Nkrvss.  _ 
RosenthJiI.  Second  g^Uffej 
ILtustnitiuiu«    Crown  Svo,  d 


MILITARY 

ANDE/^SOy  [CcL  j?.  /l)— Victories 
AND  Defeats  :  an  Attempt  to  ex- 
plain tile  Causes  which  have  led  to 
ihcm.  An  Officer's  Manual.  Demy 
8vo.  price  14/, 

Army  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation :  a  Brief  Description 
of  its  fJrganisiation,  of  the  Different 
Branches  of  the  Service  and  their  r^e 
in  War,  of  its  Mode  of  Fighting,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  Corrected  Edition, 
by  permission  of  the  Auilior,  by 
Colonel  Edward  Ncwdigatc.  Demy 
8vo.  price  5/. 

BLUME  {AfaJ.  ir.)— The  Operations 
OF  THE  German  Armies  in  France, 
from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1870-71.  With  Map,  From  the 
Joamals  of  the  lIcad-<]uartcT5  Staff. 
Translated  by  the  late  E.  M.  Tones, 
Maj.  20th  Foot,  Prof,  of  Mil 'Hist, 
Sandhurst.     Demy  8vo.  price  91, 

BOGVSLAWSKi  {CafL  A,  w«)— TAC- 
TICAL Deductions  from  the  War 
OF  1 8 70- 1.  Translated  by  Colond 
Sir  Lumlcy  Graham,  Bart.,  late  1 8th 
(Royal  Irish)  Regiment.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  Corrected.  Demy 
8vo.  price  7^. 

h'KACKENBURV  iUrHt-a^.)  C.i?., 
/^,A.,  A,A,G.  Military  Hand- 
books FOR  Regimkntal  Officers. 
I.  Military  Sketching  and  Recon- 
naissance, by  Lient-Col.  F,  T-  Httt- 
chi  'i:»r, 

Sci  1*^ 

Snum   avr-     -"^"la^  *   ' 

W. 


W^ORKS. 

BRlALMOiVT  {C^/. 

TRENCHMEXTS.     TrafiJ 

Charles  A-  Kmpsoci,  K.A 
Nine  Phkte^     Oemy  9^^ 

CLERY  (C.y   LifHi,^ 

TICS.      With    26    Map» 
Fifth   and    tevised    Fki^fm 
Svo.  clothy  price  i6f. 

DU     FERATO/S    {CeJ:, 

STt/DIM  IN  IXAOtNC  TlO 

authorised  ^xtd  accurml«  Ti 
Ucutcnftnt   H,   J.    T.  IIjUi 
Foot.     Parts  L  oikI  IX     1 
price  7/. 

GOETZE  {Capt.   A.  cp«^  ^ 
OK  the  Gervax  £ngi?c«I 
iNG  THE  War  or  1870-1 

by  Authority^  kikI  m 

Official  Doduncfits.       . ^ 

the  German  by  Colooel  G» 
V.C,  CB.,  R,E.  WSg 
Maps,     Demy  Sto.  price  %'U 

Officer*s  Mn«oRAJvt»tm 
Peace  and   W.uu 
Oblong  52ttio.  rooai,  witli 

jr.  W, 

iiELViGiCapt.  /r.y^Tmma 
OF  THE  Bavarian     '       H 


Translated  by  Cdpt&i 
With  Ft  IT  laf|^  ^t 
Dony  8vow  pace 
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Tactical  E.xAurLts; 
ISftttalioii,  pficc  15^.     VoL 

Tnrnskced  frtMa  tSe  ^ 
Sir    Ltimley  GniliAift^ 
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HOFFBAUER  (Cfl/^.)— The  Gehman 
Artillery  tn  the  Battles  near 
Metz.  Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  German  Artillciy.  Translated  by 
Capuin  E,  O.  Hollist,  With  Map 
and  Plans,     Demy  Svo.  price  21/, 

LAYMANN  (Gt/A)  — The    Frontal 

!  Attack  of  Infantry.  Translated 
by  Colonel  Edward  Newdigatc  CrowTi 
8vo.  price  2j.  6fl^ 
KoTES  ON  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c.  By  a  Cavaliy  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  I  if. 
PARR  {Capt  H,  Ifailam)  C.jI/.C.^The 
Dress,  Horses,  ANt»  Equipment  of 
Infantry  and  Staff  Officers. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  u. 

SCHELL  {Afaj.  jv/f)— The  Operations 
OF  the  First  Army  under  Gen. 
VON  GOEBEN.  Translated  by  Col. 
C.  H.  von  Wright,  Four  Maps, 
demy  8vo.  price  91. 
The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
UNDER  Gen.  von  Steinmetz. 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  O.  HoUist. 
Demy  Svo.  price  I  Or.  6<f. 

SCHELLENDORF  {Major^Gen.  B,  vm) 
The  DuTiF^  of  the  General 
Staff.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Lieutenant  Hare.  Vol.  I.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  lOJ.  6t/. 

SC//ERFF  {Afaj\  IV,  r^«)~STUDlES  IN 
I  THE     New     Infantry     Tactics. 

^H  P^^^  1*  ^^  ^I-  Translated  from  ihe 
^H  German  by  Colonel  Lumley  Graham. 
^W        Demy  Svo.  price  Js.  6d. 

[  SHADWELL  {Maj.^Gen.)  C.B.—UoVS' 
^—^  TAIN  Warfare.  Illustrated  by  the 
^B  Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland. 
^H  Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss 
^H  Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of 
^y  the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
^^  others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General 
H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the 
Valtelline  iJi  1635.  With  Appendix, 
Maps,  and  Introductory  KemarLs. 
Demy  Svo,  price  I  dr. 

SHERMA/^  {GtH,  tV.  7:)^ Memoirs  of 
1  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Com- 

I  monder  of  the  Federal  Forces  in  the 

^^  American  Civil  War.  By  Himself. 
^K-  2  vols.  With  Map.  Demy  Svo.  price 
^H        24/.     Cffpyrighi  En^ish  Ediihn* 


WICKHAM   {CapL    E,     //l,    R.A, 
Influence    of    Firearms     u 
Tactics  :     Historical    and     Critii 
Investigations.     By  an  Officer  of 
Superior    Rank    (in    the    German 
Army  J.     Translated  by  Captain  E.  H. 
Wick  ham,    K.A,      Demy  %\x>,    prj 
7/.  tki. 


STUBBS  {Lieui.'Cd.  F.  W,)  -^  Tick 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equips 
ment,  and  War  Services*  Compiled 
from  ru1.)lishcd  Works,  Official  Re- 
cord»»  and  various  Private  Sources, 
With  niinierous  Maps  and  Illuslratlons, 
2  vols,  demy  Svo.  price  32/. 

STUMAfiUatL  Iluga),  German  MUii&fy 
Attach^  to  the  Khhan  ExpediHcn. — 
Russia's  Advance  Eastward 
Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of. 
Translated  by  Capt.  C,  E.  H.  Vincent, 
With  Map.     Crown  Svo.  price  df. 

VINCENT  {Capt.  C.  E.  //.)-Elemek- 
tary  Military  Geography,  Re- 
connoitring, and  Sketching. 
Compiled  for  Non -commissioned  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms,  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  2s,  6d, 

Volunteer,   the  Militiamak, 

the  Regular  Soldier,  byj 
Public  Schoolboy.  Crown  Svo,  clot 
price  5 J. 

PTARTENSLEBEN  {Cmmt  //.  tw.; 
The  Operations  of  the  Soi 
Army  in  January  and  February, 
1871.  Compiled  from  the  Official 
War  Documents  of  the  Head -quar- 
ters of  the  Southern  Army.  Trans- 
lated by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright. 
With  Maps.     Demy  Svo.  price  dr. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
UNDER  Gen,  von  Manteuffeu 
Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H,  von 
Wright.  Uniform  with  the  abov^ 
Demy  8vo.  price  gj. 
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IVOiNOVITS    {Capt,    /.)  ^  Austriak 
Cavalry  Exercise.     Translated  I 
Captain  W,  S.  Cooke.     Citrwn  ^\o, 

price  7/. 
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A  List  of 


POETRY. 


ADAMS  \\V.  Z>,  —  LvRirs  of  Lovk, 
from  Shakesi>eare  \n  I'cnnyfon-  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by,  Fcp.  Sva 
cloth  extra,  fjilt  edges,  price  3^.  t4. 

Also,    a   Cheaper    Edition.      Fcp, 
Svo.  cloth,  2f.  6<^ 

AMATEUR— K  Fkw  LvRrcs.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2j, 

A  NT  I  LOPE  :  a  Tragedy,  Large  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6/. 

AVIif.RTiNiy.  7>-Camoens'  Ll  siAns, 
Turlugucsc  Tcxtj  wilh  Translation  by. 
Map  and  Portraits.  2  vols.  iJcmy 
Svo.  price  30J. 

Skvknty  Sonnets  of  Camoens,  Por- 
tuguese Text  and  Translation,  willi 
Mime  original  Poems,  Detlicatcd  to 
Capt.  Richard  F.  Burton.  Printed  on 
hantl  made  paper,  clothj  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  tops,  price  7^^,  6(/, 

A  VIA  — Th  K  Odyssey  of  I  Iom  er.  Done 
into  English  Verse  by.  Fcp.  410. 
cloth,  price  15/. 

BANKS   {Mrs,   a  /.)~RirPLES   and 

Breakers  :    l*ocms.      Square    Svo. 
cloth,  price  Ss. 

BARNES  {mittam)-~Vo%\\S  OF  Ritral 

LlFH,     IN     THE     DcmSET     DiAlliCT. 

New   Edition^  complete   in   one  vol. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  8/,  6*/. 

BAYNES  {Kof.  Camtt  R,  //,)  M.A.— 

lloMK  Songs  for  Quiet   11  ours, 

V<  nirt  h  Fd  it  io n.    Fc p.  Svo.  price  2j.  6«/. 

This  may  also  be  had  handsomely 

iMitrnd  in  morocco  with  gilt  edges. 

BENNETT  {Dr.  IV,  O-Narratue 
]*UKM$  AND  Ballads.  Fcp  Svo. 
sewed,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  is. 
SoNos  roR  Sailors.  Dedicated  by 
Special  Reriut^l  to  IF.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Ftiinburgh.  With  Sled  Portrait 
and  lliustraticms.     Crown  8va  price 

An   F.tlition    in    IHiistratcd   Paper 
Cover*,  price  u. 

St»N'  '     -■    ■      ^^'   ■  '"town 


BO  WEN  (//.   '  O   J  4ixi 

LISH  rOFJ\f>.        1 

Jtmior  Clajses.  Jr.  rour  rans, 
J.  11.  and  III.  price  6^ 
and  Part  IV^  price  I/* 

BRYANT  {m   ClJ^Poicuf, 
Edition.     With    24 
Portrait  of  the  Avtiior. 

doth  C'^f'^  '     r»t,,  ,.   *-,     iSt4 

A  i  with 

piece*  -  vo.  prte 

BUTLER  {Aifir^y.\-.AMA%Airt% 
AsmooKL.     Song;s  from  il^ 
Anthology.     SmaiJ  crowti  9vQ^ 

price  2/, 

Calderon^s  Dramas  ;  the  IH 
Working  Magictao — Life  is  a  1 
— the  Purgatory  of  St.  Pstti^.  1 
lated  by  Denis  Flormcc 
Post  Svo.  price  iCk#. 

COLOMB    (G»iiw-/)  — Tiir     Ca 
Archbishop  ;    a    Spanish    L^ 
In  29  Cancions,     Small  C 
cloib,  price  5r* 

CONWAY  (///»^,c*)— A  l^ir%H  U 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  51 

COPpiE  (/Ttfm^)^L-Exii.t*, 
into  English  Verse,  with  the  « 
of  I  he   Author,  by  L  O.  L.     1 
Svo.  vellum,  price  5*, 

COWAN (A'rt v  ffWi;«*«)«  lyicMs:, 
Sacred,  incltiditig  Tcuttl^tiaii 
acme  Ancient   Ladii   fijvuaw 
Evo.  cloth,  price  5*. 

CRESSWELL  {Mrs.  a)-«Tmi  | 
Banker  :  Dranift  uiJFoat  A€t&. 
Illustraiions.     410.  price  lOr.  64 

DA  VIES  ( T  A^.wf,)— Catt  ULtri. 
lated  into  English  V 

doth»  price  £ 

DEiVNiS  (7)-^  Emcusii  Soocjfm. 
lected    ainl     Aita        '         — 

bound.      New  ^nJ 

Fcp.  Sva  price  ar.  6^ 

Z>£  VERE  {AM»n^^A\M3Ut3tmm. 
Grkat  :   ft  Dnunr  -   ~ 
€ftvwii  Svo.  price  5^. 


C  Kegan  Paul  &  Ca's  Publicaiions. 


TiiE  Infant  Bridal,  and  other  Poems* 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Fcp. 

8vo.  price  7i,  dd, 
Lbt.ends   op    the    Saxon    Saints 

Snudl  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  dr. 
TjiE  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,  and 

other  Poems,     Small  cr.  8vo.  price  5J. 
St.  Thomas  of  CANTERUURy  :  a  Dra* 

niatic  Poem.     Large  fcp,  8vo.  price  5/, 

Antar  and  ZaRa  :  an  Eaijtcm  Romance. 
IvzsFAiL,  and  other  Poems,  Medita- 
live  and  Lyrical.     Fcp,  8vo.  price  6r. 

TiiK  Fall  of  Rora,  The  Search 
AFTER  Proserpine,  and  other  Poems, 
Meditative  and  LyricaL    Fcp.  8vo*  6j. 

lOBELL  {Mrs.  jV^^w^)— Ethelstone, 
Eveline,  and  other  Poems,  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  61. 

70BS0N  {A  tiffin)  —  Vignettes  in 
Rhymf^  and  Vers  de  Soci^te.  Third 
Edidoti.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  51. 

Proveri.s  in  Porcelain.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Vignettes  in  Uhymc' 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  6j. 

Dolores  :  a  Theme  with  Variations.     In 

Three  Parts.     Small  crovm  8vo,  clolK, 

price  S-f. 
Dorothy  :   a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac 

Veisc,     With    Preface.     Demy   Svo. 

cloth,  price  S-'. 

DOWDEN   {Eihuard)    ZZ. Z).— PoEMS. 

Second  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo,  price  5/. 

DOWNTOM  {Rfv.  N.)  ^/..^.— Hymns 
AND  Verses.  Original  and  Trans- 
lated.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 

DUTT  {T0ru)—A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in 
French  Fields.  New  Edirion,  with 
Portrait.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10/.  6</. 

EDIVARDS  {R^,  Basil)  —  Minor 
Chords  ;  or,  Soogs  for  the  Saflrering  : 
a  Volume  of  Verse.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3j.  6<f. ;  paper,  price  21.  f>d, 

ELLIOT  {Lady  CAarhUe)^MET)V^  and 
other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 

ELLIOTT  {Ehtne^^  7V  Com  Lam 
Rhymer,  —  PoEMS,  Ed  \ ted  by  h\%  soii« 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Anrigua.     2  ¥oh.  crown  8vo.  price  i  St. 


Engljsii  Dues,  Selected,  wit 
Introduction  by  Edmund 
and  a  mltiiature  fronti! 
Hamo  Thumycroti,  A.R. 
8vo.  limp  parchment  ant: 
6j.  ;  vellum*  7/.  ijd. 

Epic  of  Hades  (The).  By 
of  *  Songs  of  Two  Worlds* 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7 
*^*  Also  an  Illustrated  Ed 
seventeen  fulUpage  designs 
mezzotint  by  George  R. 
4to.  doth,  extra  gilt  leavei^ 
and  a  Large  Paper  Editloii 
trait,  price  \os.  6d. 

EVANS   (>r««^)- Poems    an 
With    Memorial     Preface 
Thackeray  Ritchie.    L 
8vo.  cloth,  price  7i. 

(7.   H.    T:— Verses,   mostly 
India.     Crown  Svo,  clotb* 

GlNEVRA  AND  THE  DUKEofG 

Tragedies.  Crown  8vo,  clotj 

COSSE    {Edmtmd    IV^)—Kk\ 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7 J, 

GREENOUGH  {Mrs,  Richat 
Magdalene  :  a  Poem* 
8vo,     parchment     antique 
boards,  price  6j. 

GWEN  :  a  Drama  in  Monologi 
Author  of  the  *  Epic  of  Had 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  cloth, 

HA  IVA'ER  [R06L  Sfrj^A^H)^! 
CAL  Works  OF.  Now  fir 
and  arranged.  WithaPrefj 
by  J.  G.  Godwin.  Wii 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ij 

//A  IVTRE  y  {Edward  M. )— C 
a  Stoiy  of  the   Sicilian 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  p 

HOLMES  (£.  (7.  •!.)— Poemj 

Second  Series.      Fcp,  Sv 

each, 

JNCHBOLD  (7  fK)— AXKl 

Sonnets.     Fcp.  Svo.  pricl 

JENKINS  [Rr.'.  Cafl^fi)— T 

Legend   of   Prato.    1 

8vo.  cloth,  price  2j. 

]  EROVEAM*s  \Vt  FE,  and  other  1 

Evo,  cloth,  price  31.  6d, 
KING    {£dward\-¥-^"'^- 
Orient.   With 
Small  crown  8vo       .lIi, 


V  A  AAA  r UttMS.     w  M 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  pi 
LOCKER    (-F.)— LOND 

New  and  Revised  E 

tions  and  a   Portn 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  el< 
Also,   an  Edition 

Fcp.  8vo.  price  zr.  < 
ZOAT:— The   New  W 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  pi 
Love's  Gamut  and  oth« 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  pi 
Love   Sonnets    of 

Frontispiece  by  the 

8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 
LOWNDES     {Henry) 

Translations.     C 

price  6j. 

LUMSDEN  (Ueta,'Col 
wiTLF :     an      Old 
Translated    into    M 
Small  crown  8vo.  dc 

MACLEAN    (Charles 
AND  Greek  Verse 
Small  crown  8vo.  clo 

MAGNUSSON  (Ein 
PALMER  (E,  H.) 
ludvig  runeberg's 
Idylls,  and  Epigb 
cloth,  price  5j. 

Marie  Antionette  :  a 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 


C  Kegan  Paul  cSr*  Coh  Publicatians. 


PPEIFFER   (^'WW— Glan    Alarch  : 

His    Silence    and    Song:    a    Poem. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  6^. 
Geiurd's  Monument  and  olhcr  Poems, 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth, 

price  6if* 
QuARTE&MAN^s      Gracb,     and     otiier 

Poems,     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  jr. 

Poems,     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  price  6/. 
Sonnets  and  Songs,     New  Edition. 

iGmo.  handsomely  printed  and  bound 

in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  4j* 
RilOADES  (7aw<fx).— The  Georgics  of 

Virgil,      Translated    into    English 

Verse.      Small    crown    Svo.    doth, 

price  5J-, 
ROBWSOM{A.  Mary  F.)-K  Handful 

OF  Honeysuckle.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 

price  3J.  6rf, 

iSAfi*HO.  A  Dream,  by  the  Author  of 
I  *  Palace  and  Prison  *  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
P  cloth,  3J,  (}d, 
SHELLEY  {Percy  ^^jj^^)  ^  POEMS 
Selected  from.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
L  Shelley,  With  Preface  by  Richard 
p  Ganiett,  Printed  on  hand -made  paper, 
with  miniature  frontispiece,  ckevir 
Svo.  limp  parchment  antique,  price  6j.  ; 
vellum,  7 J.  6t/. 
SKINNER  (Jd/wrj)— CoiLESTiA.  Tlie 
I  Manual  of  St.  Augustine,  The  Latin 
I  Text  side  by  side  with  an  English 
}  Interpretation  in  Thirty-six  Odes  'i\'ith 
NoteSj  and  a  plea  for  the  study  of 
Mystical  Theology.  Large  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  6x. 
^  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.  By  Uic  Author 
^v  of  'The  Epic  of  Hades.'  Fifth 
^H  Edition,  Complete  in  one  Volume, 
^H        with  Portrait.     Fcp,  Svo,  cloth,  7j.  6* 

^^BONGS  FOR    Music.     By  Four  Friends. 
^^"        Containing    Songs   by    Reginald   A, 
Gatty,  Stephen  H.  Gatty,  Greville  J. 
Chester,  and  Juliana  E\%ing.     Square 
crown  8vo.  price  %$, 
STEDMAN  {Edmund  Clarence)  —Lyrics 
AND    Idylls*    with    other    Poems, 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7/.  6d» 
STE FENS  (mUiam)— The  Truck  of 

kGOD,  and  other  Poems.     Small  crown 
8vo,  doth,  price  3/.  6d^ 
WEET  Silvery   Sayings  of   Shake- 
SFEARK.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  yx.  6^. 


idmg^ 
uin^^^ 


TA  VLOR  {Sit  //.)— Works  Complete  in 

Five  Volumes.      Crown  8vo*    doth*      ' 
price  30/. 

TENNYSON    {Ai/rtii)  —  Works  Com- 
plete:— 

The  Imperial  Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  7  vols,  demy  Svo.  price 
I  Of.  6«/.  each;  in  Roxburgh  binding^ 
12/.  6d,  ~ 

Author's  Edition,  In  Six  V0I1  _ 
Post  Svo.  cloth  gilt ;  or  half-morocco. 
Roxburgh  style. 

Cabinet  Edition.  12  Volumes.  Each 
with  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  Svo,  price 
zs,  6d,  eaclu 

Cabinet  Edition.    12  vols.    Comph 
in  handsome  Ornamental  Case, 

Pocket  Volume  Edition.     13 
in  neat  case,  price  36 j. 
Ditto,  ditto.     Extra  doth  gUt,  in  i 
price  421. 

The  Royal  Edition.  In  1  vol.  Will 
2$  Illustrations  and  PorUait.  Cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves, 
price  2  J  J, 

The    Guinea  Edition.    Complete  in 
12  vols,   neatly  bound  and   enclosed 
in  box.      Cloth,   price  21s.;  Frei 
morocco,  price  311.  6d, 


rex^y 
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Shilling  Edition.  In  la  vols,  p' 
size,  I  J,  each,  sewed. 

The  Crown  Edition.  Complete  l& 
I  vol.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price 
dr.  ;  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price 
7/.  6^. ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco, 
price  Sj.  6d. 

♦^»  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  otlier 
bindings. 

In  Memoriam.  Chotcdy  printed  on 
handmade  paper,  with  a  miniature 
portrait  in  eau-fortc  by  Le  Rat,  af^er  a 
photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron. 
Bound  in  limp  parchment^  antique, 
price  6/. ;  vellum,  7j,  6t/, 

The  Princess:  A  Medley.  Choicely 
printed  on  hand*  made  paper,  with  a 
miniature  frontispiece  by  H.  M, 
Paget  and  a  tail-piece  in  outline  bf 
Gordon  Browne,  Limp  \ftsj=ic«fi^^ 
antique,  price  6j»  ;  velltts**^  '^ 


E&RSE^J 


*  vrcMd.     omaii  ovo.  p 
Ma  I'D,  and  other  Po 

price  y,  6d. 
The  Princess.    SmaJ 
Idylls   of   the   Ki: 

price  5j. 

Idylls   op   the    Ki 

Small  8vo.  price  6s, 

The  Holy  Grail,  ar 

Small  8vo.  price  4s,  ( 

Gareth  and  Lynkti 

price  yt. 
Enoch  Arden.  &c.     .^ 

In  Memoriam.    Small 
Harold  :    a  Drama. 

Crown  8vo.  price  6/. 
QuKEN  Mary  :  a  Drar 

tion.     Crown  Svo.  pri 
The  Lover's  Tale.    F 

Selections  from  the  . 

Super  royal  i6mo.  pric 

gut  extra,  price  4s, 
Songs    from    the    ai 

l6mo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6 

V*6d, 

Idylls  OF  THE  King,  an. 
Illustrated  by  Julia  Man 
2  vols,  folio,  hal/.bound 
sides,  price  £6,  dr.  each 

Tennyson  for  the  You 
Recitation.  Spccia 
rep.  8vo.  I  J.  e<f. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.'s  Publkaiions. 
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Wkt  Days.     By  a  Fumicr.     Small  cro^-n 

Svo,  cloth,  price  6j. 
WILLOUGHBY  {Tin  H<m,  Mrs.\^Os 

THE  North  Wind — Tuistleijown  : 

a  Volume  of  Poems.    Elegantly  bound, 
small  crown  Svo.  price  p.  6^, 


WOODS  {Jama  Chapman)— \  Child  op 
THE  People^  and  other  Poans,  Sn 
crown  8vo»  cloth,  price  5/, 


VOUN^G    (Jfw.)  — GOTTLOB,    ETCETERA. 
Small  cruwn  Svo.  cloth,  price  JJ,  { 


WORKS   OF   FICTION   IN   ONE   VOLUME. 


ffA 


BANKS  [Mrs,  G,  Z.)— GoD*s  Provi- 
DENCE  House.  New  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  cloih,  price  '^,  61/* 

BBTHAM-EDWARDS  {MUs  M) 

Kjttv.   With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown 
8vo.  price  6/r 

Blue  Roses;  or,  Helen  Malinofska*s 
Marriage.  By  the  Author  of  *  Vifra.' 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
Frontbpiece,  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  6j. 

FRISWELL  (7.  //<7///)-One  of  Two  ; 
or,  The  Left-Manded  Bride,  Crown 
8vo.  doth,  price  3/.  fid, 

GARRETT  (i?.)— By  Still  Watxrs  :  a 
Story  for  Quiet  Hours.  With  Seven 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  price  ts, 
^ARDY  {T/wmas)—A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.  Author  of  '  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd,'  New  Edition,  Crown 
Svo.  price  6/. 

ThK   ReI  IfRK  OF  THE   NATIVE.      Ncw 

EcJitsoti.     With  Frontispiece.    Crown 

Svo.  cloth,  price  6x. 
HOOPER  {Mrs.   (7.) -The    House  of 

Rabv.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  price  y.  6*/. 
lAGELOiV  O^w)— Off  THE  Skelligs: 

a  Novel.    With  Frontispiece.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6j. 
MACDONALD  ((7.)— Malcolm.     With 

Portrait    of  the  Author  engraved  on 

Steel.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo* 

price  6j. 
The    Marquis    of     Lossie,     Second 

Edition.     With  Frontispiece.    Crown 

tSvo.  cloth,  price  6/. 
St.  George  AND  St.  Michael.  Second 
Edition.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  6r. 
'ASTERMA.V     (7.)  —  Hai^-a^Dozen 
D AtJ  G  ht  ERs.    C  ro wn  Svo.  cloth,  price 
EREDITir    {G^rx^)  —  Ordeal   op 
Richard  Fkverel.      New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6/. 


ERA. 


MEREDITH  {Gcorgi)—^^TA. 
The  Egoist  :  A  Comedy  in  Narrative 
New    And    Cheaper    Edition, 
Frontispiece.       Crown     Svo,     clo 
price  dr. 

PA LG RAVE  im  Gifford)-~^%%\\KsiA 
Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  df. 

PANDt^RANG  Hari  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a 
Hindoo.  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
fece  by  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere, 
CCS. I.,  C.B.     Cro^m  Svo.  price 6j, 

PAUL  [Afitrgaret  /f^^w)— Gentle  as 
Simple  :  A  Story,  New  and  Che.ip 
Edition*  with  Front bpiece.  Crow 
Svo.  price  6 J. 

SAUNDERS   (7r;&»)  —  Israel   Mori 
Overman  ;  a  Stor)-    of  the    Miu 
I  Crown  Svo.  price  6j, 

I       Abel  DRAKii*s  Wife.      Cro^n    Svo, 
cloth,  price  ^x.  dd. 
H I R  £  L  l.    C  ro w  n  Svo.  cloth,  price  jj.  6</, 

SHAW  (Fhru  Z.) -Castle  Blair; 
Story  of  V'outbfut  Lives.     New 
Cheaper  Edition,    with  Frontispie 
Crown  Svo.  price  6j. 

STRETTON    {Htd^)  —  Through 
Neehi.e's  Eye  :  a  Story.     New 
Cheap«:r   Edition,   with   Frontispie 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6x, 

TA  YLOR (Cd,MaiJ(Tws\C.S,L,l^,R,fu 
Seeta  :   a  Novel.     New  and  Cheap 
Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Cr 
Svo  cloth,  price  dr. 

TiPPooStJLTAUS:  a  Tale  of  the  My 
War.  Ncw  Edition,  with  Frontlspie 
Crown  Svo,  cbtli,  price  df. 

Ralph  Darnell.    New  and  CheaH 
Edition.     With  Frontispiece.    Cp 
Svo,  cloth,  price  6j. 

A  NotiLi:  QUEEK,     New  and  Chett(>er 
Edition.     With  Frontispiece..    Cx'^p^^ 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6j, 


of  the  Strike.     Wit 
Ro3ral  i6mo.  price  i 

BONWICK  (70  F,R, 
MANiAN  Lily.  V 
Crown  8vo.  price  5s 
Mike  Howe,  the  Bi 
Diemen*s  Land.  ^ 
Edition.  With  Fro 
8vo.  price  3J.  (id. 

Brave  Men's  Footstei 
of  *  Men  who  have 
of  Example  and  An 
People.     With  Fou 
C   Doyle.      Sixth 
8vo.  pnce  y,  6d. 

Children's  Toys,  and 
Lessons  in  General  '. 
they  teach.  Illustra 
cloth,  price  $s. 

COLERIDGE  {JSara)— 
IN   Verse  for  G 
with  some  Lessons  i 
Rhyme.      A    New 
trated.        Fcp.     Sv 

UANVERS  {N,  /».)—! 
Troubles  :  an  Eve 
With4lllustrarionsb 
Fcp.  cloth,  price  y. 
Parted  :  aTaleof  Cloi 
With  4  Illustrations. 


C  Kegan  Paul  &  Co/s  Publications. 


h 


LEANDER  {RUhard\  —  Fantastic 
^H  Stories.  Tmnskted  from  tbe  German 
^B  by  Paulina  B.  Granville.  With  Eight 
^H  Full -page  lUustTSitions  by  M.  £. 
^H       Fraser-Tytlcr.     Crown  8vo.  price  %s^ 

^T£^  {Helnu)—W^^  Title  of  Honour. 
A  Book  for  Girls.  New  Edition. 
With  a  Frontispiece,  Crown  Svo. 
price  5J. 

LEWIS  {Mary  ^.)  —  A  Rat  with  Three 
Tales,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
With  ltQ>^  Illustrations  by  Catherine 
F.  Frere.     Price  y,  6*/. 

^MC  CUNTOCK  (Z.)— Sir  Spangle 
AND  the  Dingv  Hen,  Klustratcd. 
Square  crown  Svo,  price  2/.  6*f. 

MAC  KENNA  {S.  71)— Plucky  Fkl* 
LOWS.     A  B<Kjk  for  Boys.     With  Six 

t     Illustrations.    Fourth  Edition,    CrouTi 
8vo.  price  3^,  6J. 
At  School  with  an  Oi-d  Dragoon. 
With      Six      Illustrations,         Third 
Edition,     Crown  Svo.  price  S^, 
AS' 


lALDEN^H.  J?.)— T*RiNciis  AND  Frin- 
CESSES  :  Two  Fairy  Tales.  lUusiraicd 
Small  crown  Svo.  price  2x.  M, 

;ter  Bobby.  By  the  Author  of 
•Christina  North.'  With  Six  lllus- 
trations,    Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price  3x.  6*/. 

NAAKE  (7,  T:)— Slavonic  Fairy 
Tales.  From  Russian,  Scrvbn, 
Polish^  and  Bohemian  Sources.  With 
Four  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  price  $  j. 

i^f/Z^r-^A'CZ*,)— TheDeser  t  Pastor. 
Jean  Jarousseau.  Translated  from 
the  French.  By  Colonel  E,  P.  Dc 
Uiloste.  With  a  Frontispiece.  New 
Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.  price  p.  W. 

REANEY  {Mrs.  G.  .S".)— Waking  and 

r       Working  ;   or,    From    Girlhood    to 
W^omanhood.       New    and     Cheaper 
Edition.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Cr. 
Svo,  price  3^,  6rf. 
Blessing  ant>  Blessed:  a  Sketch  of 
Girl  Life,     New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  jj,  6«/. 
Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.    A  Book 
for  Girls.    Dedicated  to  their  Af  others. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3/,  6d* 
English  Girls:  Their  Place  and  Power. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W^  Dale. 
Third  Edition.       Fcap.    Svo.    cloth, 
price  ts,  6</. 


and 


REANEY  {Mrs,  G.  ^.)~'Cont. 

J  u  ST  An  yon  E,  and  othe  r  S  tories.    Three 

Illustrations.    Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  price 

IS.  61/. 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories, 

Three    Illustrations,       Royal    i6ii]Oi 

price  IJ.  fid. 
Sunshine   Jenny  and  other  Stori 

3  Illustrations.     Royal  i6mo.  cli 

price  IJ,  6d, 

ROSS  {Mrs.  E.),  ('Nclsie  Brook*)  — 
Daddy's  Pet.  A  Sketch  from 
Humble  Life,  With  Six  Illustrations, 
R<^al  i6mo.  price  is, 

SADLER  {S.  IV,)  R.N.—^iiK  African 
Cruiser:  a  Midshipman's  Adventures 
on  the  West  Coast.  With  Three 
IHust rations.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tioiL     Crown  Svo,  price  2J.  6^, 

Seeking  his  Fortune,  and  other  Stories, 
With  Four  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  2J. 

Si':VEN  Autumn  Leaves  from  Fa: 
Land.  1  llusirated  with  Nine  Etchi 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  31.  ^tL 

STOCKTON  {Frank  R,)—A  Joi,ly  Fel- 
LOWSHIP.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo»  cloth,  price  5/. 

STORR  [Framij)  and  TURNER  {Howes), 
—Canterbury  Chimes  ;  or,  Cham 
Talcs  retold  to  Children.      With 
Illustrations  from  the  Ellesmerc 
Fcap,  Svo,  cloth,  price  3/*  6d, 

STRETTON  (//^rM— David  Llo 
Last   Will.      With    Four  IJiustia- 
tions.     Royal  16  mo.  price  2j.  6</. 
The  Wonderful  Life,     Thirteenth 
Thousand,      Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,   price 
2/.  6</, 

SuNNYLAND  Stories,  By  the  Author  of 
*  Aunt  Mary*s  Bran  Pie,*  lUiistrated, 
Small  Svo.  price  3J.  tui. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for 
Children.  By  a  Lady*  With  3  m 

tiations.      Crown    Svo.  doth, 

WHITAKER  (/7^r^r<f)— Christy's 
heritance.  a  London  Story.  I 
trated.     Royal  i6mo.  price  is.  6d. 

Z/MMERN{I/.)^Stori¥sik  Precious 
Stones.      With     Six     lUa?* 
Third  Edition,  Cto-w^^^^. 


k 


d 


VoL     I.-EARLY  I»OBII 
IDYLLS.    6r 
II.~LOCK8LSY     1 

TIU8,  aadothei 

ni.-THB  IDYLLS 

complete,    ^s,  60 

TkU  EditUn  can  also  A 

THE 

IN 

Vol.     I.~EARLY   POEM 

a    Photogfaphic 
1  ennyson. 

II. -ENGLISH  IDY 
POEMS.  Conu 
of  Mr.  Tenn>'sc 
Aldworth. 

III.-LOCKSLEY  Hi 
POEMS.  Witl 
I'lcture  of  Farringl 

IV.-LyCRETlUS.«n 

Containing  an  En* 
III  the  Garden  at  Sv 

v.- IDYLLS  OF  TH 

an   Autotyoe    of   1 

Tennyson  by  T.  W( 

•    *»*  Thfsf  Volumes  may  be  h 

THE    M 


